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I 


To 

HIS MOST GRA.C10US MAJESTY 

GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


Sms, 

The gracious permissioa accorded mo, to lay at the foot of the 
Throne the fruit of my labours, allows me to propitiate Your Majesty's 
consideration towards the object of this work, the prosecution of which 
1 have made a paramount duty. 

The Rajpoot princes, happily rescued, by the triumph of the 
British arms, from the yoke of lawless oppression, are now the most 
remote tributaries to Your Majesty's extensive empire ; and their 
admirer and annalist may, perhaps, be permitted to hope, that the 
sighs of this ancient and interesting race for the restoration of their 
former independence, which it would suit our wisest policy to grsmt, 
may be deemed not undeserving Your Majesty’s regard. 


V'icA entire loyalty and devotion, I subscribe myself, 
Yotjb MaJKSTv’s 

Most faithful Subject and Servant, 


Bibd Hurst, Croydon, 
dune ZOth, 1829. 


JAMBS TOD. 




INT RO DUCTION. 


disappointment hast been felt in Burope at tbo sterility of the historic Mnw 
tan. When Sir William Jones first began to explore the vast mines of 
rature, great hopes were entertained that the history of the world would 
iderable accessions from this scarce. The aangnine expectations that were 
have not been realized ; and, as it oaually happens, excitement h'ls been 
’ apsthey and indifferenoe. It is now generally regarded as an axiom, that 
les no national history , to which we may oppose the remark of a French 
irho ingeniously asks, whence Abut Fazil obtained the materials for bis 
icient Hindu history 7 (1) Mr. Wilson has, indeed, done mnoh to obviate 
by his translation of the Baj Tarangini, or the History of Cashmere (2), 
' demonstrates that regular historical composition was an art not unknown 
in, and affords satisfactory ground for concluding that these productions 
8 rare than at present, and that further exertion may bring more relics to 
ugh the labours of CoUhrooko, Wilkins, Wilson, and others of our own 
emulated by many learned man in Fraaoe and Qerraany (3> have revealed 
se of the hidden lore of India ; still it is not pretended that wa have dona 
an pass the threshold of Indian science ; and we are consequently not 
speak decisively of its extent or its character. Immense libraries, in various 
, arc still intact, which have survived the devastations of the Islamite. 
B of Jessulmeer and Puttun, for example, escaped the scrutiny of oven tho 


la, who conquered both these kingdoms, and who would have shewn as 
ithose literary treasures, as Omar displayed towards the Alexandrine library, 
iinor collections, consisting of thou8.and8 of volumos each, exist in Central 
mdia, some of which are the private property of princes, and others belong 
immunities. (4) 

.bel Hemusat, in his Helangca Asiatiguer, makes many opposite and forcible 
this subject, which, without intention, cimvcy a just reproof to tho 
of OUT countrymen. The iustitution of the Royal Asiatic Society, especially 
' it devoted to Oriental translations, may yet redeem this reproach. 

3C Researches, vol. xv, 

n the genius and erudition of such men as Schlegel are added to the zeal 
irizes that celebrated writer, what revelation may we not yet expect from 
of Oriental literature P 

copies of these Jain MSS. from Jessulmeer, which were written from 6ve 
•ioB back, I presented to the Royal Asiatic Sooiety. Of tho vast numbers 
ooks in the libraries of Futtnn and Jessulmeer, many arc of the most 
Ity, and in a character no longer understood by their posseasors, or 
ipremo pontiff, and his initiated Uhrariaos. There is one volume held 
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1£ we consider the political changes and coneulsiona which hare happened in Hioda 
Bthan since Mahmood's invasion, and the intolereut bigotry of many of his successora, w''** 
shall be able to account for the paucity of its national works on history, without beio^‘ 
driven to the improbable concloeioa, that l^e Hmdaa were ignorant of an art which 
has been cultivated in other countries from almost the earliest ages. Is it to be imapned 
that a nation so highly civilised aa the Hindua, amongst whom the exact sciences 
Nourished in perfection, by whom the fine arts, architecture, sculpture, poetry, music, 
were not only cultivated, but taught and defined by the nioest and meet elaborate rulea, 
wera tolaUiy vooeqaainted with the aimfala nt of resording the evseots of theiir history, 
the charactege of their priorcee, and th* aeha ef kheK reigne Y Where each trace of wuitd. 
esjfit,, we eowbajdlji believe that tJuan was a want ef eompetewt secondera. at events, 
wIimIi eyecluonicak aetbesitiasi tail ns mess!, worthy ef eammsmeratsan. The cities 
ed Hasdnapar aid IndrepsaatitSt of A-nlsalwarB and Soomatb, the triampbod 
•otamoe q£ Dallu atkd Chectera^ the doioM of Aboo and Gimsr, tka- cave-tempiesi 
of Bleplianta atad EUora, oca' s<» many ahteetatiioas of the. same fact ; nor ea;a 
wa itnaghw Mist the age in. wliiohi these woetm were erected veae without an historian. 
Yet front the hWiabliarah or Qreat was, to Alexander’s invasion^ smd from that grand 
ewent.te the era of Midiiaood <d Ghianh. scarcely a paragraph of purs tiative- Hindu history 
( exnept aat before stated' ) bse hithasto bwaa revealed to the curiosity of western’' 
scIioJms, In the heroic: bietosy- oiFritiiiwi Biq, the last ef the Hindu eoverergne' 
of DeOti, written by kis bead Chmnd, we find' notices which emhhorixo the inference that 
works uoiil&r bo htn owa vam then sKtont. relating to the period between H'afamood and' 
Shabudin ( A.D. 1000—1193); bat these have dieeppeared. ’ 

After eigjit oonfaRMof gaUiog.sabjectaoo'to ooaqnorom totally ignorant of Mia olas* 
sical langniigO'Of the Hindus ; af)w almost, every capital city bad been repeatedly storm- 
ed andsaolced by barbarous, bigofatodt and esasperatod foes'; it ie too much to expect that 
the literatore.of the oonntry ehould not have- sustained, in common with other important 
iotereatSi.irQetrievabk loseos, Miy< own animadversions npon the defective condition of 
the anmds of Baj warra have more thaw once been checked by a veiy just remark ; ’‘when 
our. priooes-wetsifl, exile, dcimmfrMn hdd.to-.hold, andoontpellcd to dwell in the clefts 
of the mountains, often- doubtful) whether they would not- be forced to abandon the very 
iRsal prapaoirng file thsw, was that a time to think of historical records ?” 

Those who expect from a people like the Hindus a species' of composition of 
prec^ejy the. same chAIUfter at. tjie. hiatocuuii works of Greece and Romo, commit the 
very ogregioos error of overlooking the peculiarities which distingnish the natives of ' 

— f — ' 

so sacifed for.ito.magical contents, that it iasaspended by, a ohnin in the temple' of Chintn- . 
munt-at the last-namM capital in the desert, and ie only token down to have its. coveritig 
re^wed, or at the inauguration of a nontifiT. Tradition assigns its authorship to Soniadiiya 
^ra Aoharyo, a poutifi^ pest days, before Mie Islamite had oroseed the waters of the 
l^dus, aud, whose diocese extondeii fiir bejxMidi that stream. His magic mantle is also 
here preserved, and used on eveiy new installation. The oharacter is, doubtless; the r 
naildiead^ Fall; and cauld.we.inJbroduceithe ingeuinus, indefatigable,, and modest Mens. 
£. Burnous, with his able coadjutur. Hr. Lassen, into fabe temple, we might leem some- 
thing of this. Sy.b'llhie volttiuo,, without. their incurring the risk of loss, of sight which ■ 
befel'the. last individuet, a female Yati of Uie Jains, who sacrilegiously endeavoured to ■ 
acquire its contents. 



Ilit from all other racM, and a^bich iiion«ly discriminate tiieir intelleetnet ^radtuHione 
.>ery kind from those of the West. Their phitoaophy, their poetty, their uiidiitectttt^, 

, are marked with traits of originality ; and the same may be expeeted to pertade their 
history, which, like (hearts enumerated, took a eharoeter from its intimate aesocdatlon 
with the religion of the people. Zt moat be reeoUeeted, aoreorer, that nutfl a more eorreet 
taste was imparted to the literature of England attd of Franee, by the etndy of dassical 
models, the chronicles of both these oonntries, aad indeed of all the polished nations of 
Europe, were, at a much mom recent date, as crude, as Wild, and os barren, ns those of the 
early Rajpoots. 

In the absence of regular and legitimate historical records, there are, howerer, 
tther native works (they may, indeed, be said to abound), which, in the hands of a skilM 
nd patient investigator, would afford no despicable materials for the history of India, 
.he first of these are the Pitraiiat and genealogical legends of the princes, which, 
obsonred as they aro by mythological details, allegory, and improbable cirenmstanecs, 
cc atain many facts that serve as bescons to direct the research of the historian. What 
Uume remarks of the annals and annalists of the Saxon Heptarchy, may be applied with 
equal truth to those of the Bajpoot SevM State* ; (1) “ they abound in names^ bnt are ex- 
. uiely barren of events ; or they are related so muoli without circumstances and causey 
aat the most profound and eloquent writer must despair of rendering them cither ina* 
tractive or entertaining to the reader. ‘The monka ’ (for which we may read ' Biabmias,’) 
'who lived remote from public affairs, oonsidored the civil tranaactions as aubaerviant to 
,ie ecclesiastical, and were strongly affected with credulity, with the love of wonder, and 
with a propensity to impoature.” 

The heroic poems of India constitute another resource for hietory. Bards may be 
regarded as the primitive historians of mankind. Before fiction began, to engroes the 
attention of poets, or rather, before '.the province of history was dignified by a claaa of 
writers who made it a diatiiiot department of literature, the funetioDs of the bard were 
doubtless employed in recording real events and in commemorating real personages. In 
India, Calliope has been worshipped by the bards from the days of Vyasa, the contem- 
porary of Job, to tlie time of Besi-dasa, the present cbronicler of Uewar. The poets are 
the chief, though not the sole, historians of Western India. ; neither is their any deficiency 
of them, though they apeak in a peculiar tongue, which requires to be tsanelated into the 
sober language of probability. To compensate for their magailoqueBoe aud ebacority,. 
their pen is free : the doapotism of the Bajpoot princes does not extend to the poetV lay, 
which flows unoonfioed except by the shacklci of the ciwsd ihiffung<h or ' wrpentiue 
stanaa no slight restraint, it must be confessed, open the freedom of Um historic muse. 
' un the other hand, there is s sort of compact or understanding bstwsea the bard aad the 
prince, a barter of “ solid pudding against empty praise” whereby ths fidolet^ of the 
poetic chronicle is somewhat impaired. This sals of "fame,*’ ae the bards term it. by 
the court-laureates and historiographers of Bsjasthan, will coutintm until these ibidl 
uise in the community a class sufficiently eulighteaed and independent, t« look for no 
other recompense for literary labor than public distinction. 


(1) Mewar, Marwar, Amber, Bikaneer, Jessulueer, Kotab, and Boondi. 
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Still, however, tli«Be chfouiolera dare utter tnithe, eometimee most unpalatable t 
their maaters. When offended, or actuated hjr a virtnons indij;nation agaiuet immorality 
they are fearless of ooneequenees, and woe to the individoal who provokes them t Many 
a resolation has sunk under the lash of Uieir satire, which has condemned to eternal 
redionle names that might otherwise have eeeaped notoriety. The vit, or poison of the 
bard is more dreaded by the Rajpoot than the steel of the foe. 

The absence of all mystery or reserve with regard to public affaire in the Rajpoot 
principalities, in which every individual takes an interest, from the noble to the porter 
at the city-gates, is of great advantage to the chronicler of events. When matters of 
moment in the disorganized state of the country rendered it imperative to observe secrecy, 
tlie Sana of Mewor, being applied to on the necessity of concealing them, rejoined ae 
follows : this ie Chaomukhy~r<y •, (1) Bklinga the sovereign, I bis vicegerent ; in him I 
trust, and 1 have no secrets from my children." To this publicity may be partly ascribed 
the inefficiency of every general alliance against common foes ; but it gives a kind of 
patriarchal character to the government, and inspires, if not loyalty and patriotism in their 
moat exalted sense, feelings at least much akin to them. 

A material drawback upon the value of these bardic histories is, that they are 
confined almost exclusively to the martial exploits of their heroes, and to the rung-ritt 
hkom or ‘field of slanghter.' Writing for the amusement of a warlike race, the authors 
disregard civil matters and the arts and pursnits of peaceful life ; love and war ere their 
favorite themes. Chund, the last of the great bards of India, tells us, indeed, in his 
preface, "that he will give rules for governing empires ; the laws of grammer and com- 
position, lessons in diplomacy, home and foreign, &c. and be fulfils his promise, by 
interspersing precepts on these points in various episodes throughout his work. 

Again : the bard, although heas admitted to the knowledge of ail the secret springs 
which direct each measure of the government, enters too deeply into the intrigues, as 
well as the levities, of the court to be qualified to proD ounce a sober judgment upon its 
acts. 

Nevertheless, althongh open to all these objections, tbo works of the native bards 
afford many valuable data, in facts, incidents, religious opinions, and traits of manners ; 
many of which, being carelessly introduced, are thence to be regarded as the least bus- . 
piciotts kind of historical evidence. In the heroio history of Prithwi-raj, by Chund, ^ 
there ooenr many geographical ss well as historical details, in the description of his 
sovereign's wars, of which the bard was an eye-witness, having been his friend, his herald, 
his ambassador, and finally discharging the melsucholy office accessory to his death, that 
be might save him from dishonor. The poetical histories of Chund were collected by the 
great Umra Sing of Mewar, a patron of literature, os well as a warrior and a legislator. 

Another species of historical records is found in the accounts given by the Brahmins 
of the endowments of the temples, their delapidation and repairs, which furnish occasions, 
for the introdnetion of historical and chronological details. In the legends respecting places 
of pilgrimage and religions resort, profane events are blended with superstitioas rites and 


(1) ‘ Government of /ow alluding to the qnardriform image of the tutelary 

divuiity. 
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wdliiances, local ceremonies and enstoras. The contfOTewies of the Jains famish, xiso, 
much historical information, especially with reference to G-uzerat and Nehrwala, during 
the Chanlic dynasly. From a close and attentive examination of the Jain records, which 
embody all that those ancient sectarians knew of science, many chasms in Hindu history 
might be filled ttp. The psrty-epirit of the rival sects of India was, doabtlesa, 
adverse to the purity of history ; and the very ground upon which the Brahmins 
built their ascendancy was the ignorance of the people. There appears to have been in 
India, as well as in Egypt in early times, a coalition between the hierarchy and the 
state, with the view of keeping the mass of the nation in darkness and subjugation. 

These different records, works of a mixed historical and geographical characters which 
I know to exist ; rasaka or poetical legends of princes, which are common; local JPtcraaos, 
religious comments, and traditionary couplets (1) ; with authorities of a less dubious 
character, namely, inscriptions “cut on the rock,” coins, copper-plate granta, containing 
charters of immunities aud exproaeiug many singular features of Civil Government, 
constitute, as I have already observed, no despicable materials for the historian, who 
would, moreover, be assisted by the Synchronisms which are capable of being established 
with ancient Pagan and later Mahomedan writers. 

From the earliest period of niy odteiat connexion with this interesting country, I 
applied myself to eolleet and explore its early historical records, with a view of throwing 
some light upon a people scarcely yet known in Europe, and whose political connexion 
with England appeared to me to be capable of undergoing a material change, with 
benefit to both parties. Tc would be wearisome to the reader to be mioutoly informed 
of the process I adopted, to collect the scattered relics of Bajpoot history into the form 
and substance in which he now sees them. I began with the sacred genealogy from tha 
Paranaa ; exanrinerl the Mahahharat, and tire poems of Chund ( a complete chrdnicla 
of his times); tho volumruoits historical poems of Jessulmeer, Marwar, aud 
Mewar (2); the histories of the Rireetchies, aud those of the Hara princes of 
Kotah and lloondi, &c. by their respective bards. A portion of the rnaterials compiled by 
Jcy Sing of Amber or Jeipoor ( one of the greatest potrons of science amongst the 
modern Hindu princes ), to illustrate the history of his race, fell into my hands. I have 
reason to believe that there existed more copious materials, which bis profligate descen- 
dant, the late prince, in his division of the empire with a prostitute, may have disposed of 
on the partition of the library of the state, which was the finest collection in Bajasthan. 


(1) Some of tliese preserve the names of princes who invaded India between the time 
of Mahtnood Ghtzni and Shabudiu, who are not iiientioued by Ferislita, the M'lhoiiiedaii 
historian. The invasion of Ajmecr and the capture of Biaua, the seat of the Yadu princes, 
were made known to us by this means. 

(2) Of Marwar, there were the Fif/yi* Vilas, the Surga Preikas, and Kheat, or 
legends, besides detached fragments of reigiis. Of Mewar, there was the Khoman RaaaaA, 
a modren work formed from old materials which nre lost, and commenciug witli the attack 
of Cheetore by Mahuiood, supposed to be the sou of Kiwim of Sinde, in the very earliest 
ages of Mahomediiiiism ; also the Jiefigut Vilaa, the Snj-praJcaa, and the Jeya Vila*, nil 
poems composed in tiie reigns of the princes whose names they benr, but generally 
introducing succinctly the early parts of Uistorya. Besides these, there were fragments of 
the Jeipoor family, from their at chives; aud the Man Chariira, or history of Raja Maun. 

B 
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Like some of the renowned princes of Timur’s dynasty, JeySing kept n diary, termed 
Ctilpadruma, in which he noted every event : a work, written by such a man and at sucli 
an interesting juncture, would be a valuable acquisition to history. From the Dottea 
jirince I obtained a transcript of the jonmal of his ancestor, who served with such eelat 
amongst the groat fendatoriea of Aurnngaebe’a army, and from which Scott made many 
ezcraets in his history of the Defchan. 

For a period of ten years, I was employed with the aid of a learned Jain, in ransack- 
ing every work which could contribute any facts or incidents to the history of the Raj- 
poots, or diffuse any light npon their manners and character. Kxtraets and versions of all 
anch passages were made by my Jain assistant into the more ikmiliar dialects ( which 
are formed from the Sanscrit } of these tribes, in whose language my long residence 
amongst them enabled me to converse with facility. At much expense, and during 
many wearisome hours, to support which required no ordinary degree of enthusiasm, I 
endeavonred to possess myself not merely of their history, but of their religions notions, 
their familiar opinions, and their characteristic manners, by associating with their chiefs 
and bardie chroniclers, and by listening to their traditionary tales and allegorical poems. 
I might ultimately, as the circle of my inquiries enlarged, have materially augmented 
my knowledge of these subjects ; but ill health oompellcd me to relinquish this pleasing 
though toilsome pnrsnit, and forced mo to revisit my native land just as I had obtained 
permission to look across the threshold of the Hindu Minerva; whence, however, I 
brought some relics, the examination of which I now consign to other hands. The 
large collection of gncient Sanscrit and Bakhs MSS., which I conveyed to England, have 
been presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, in whose library they are deposited. The 
contents of many, still naexamined, may throw additional light on the history of ancient 
India. I claim ouly the merit of having brought them to the knowledge of European 
acholars ; but 1 may hope that this will furnish a stimulus to others to make similar 
exertions. 

The little exact knowledge that Europe has hitherto acquired of the Rajpoot States, 
has probably originated a fulse idea of the comparative importance of this portion of 
fiindusthan. The splendour of the Rajpoot courts, however, at an early period of the 
history of tliat coantry, making every allowance for the exaggeration of tlie bards, must 
have been great. Northern India was rich from the earliest times ; that portion of it, 
situated on either side the Indus formed the richest satrapy of Darius. It abound- 
ed in the more striking events which constitute the materials for history : there is n o:| 
a petty state in Itajasthan that has not had its Thermopyls, and scarcely a city that has 
not produced its Leonidas. But the mantle of ages has shrouded from view what the 
magic pen of the historian might have consecrated to endless admiration: Somnath might 
have rivalled Delphos ; the spoils of Hind might have vied with the wealth of the Lybian 
king : and, compared with the array of the Pandus, the army of Xerxes would have 
dwindled into insignificance. But the Hindus either never had, or have nnfortnnately 
lost, their Herodotus and Xenophon. 

If "the moral effect of history depend on the sympathy it excites,” the annals ,of 
these states possess commanding interest. The struggles of a brave people for indepen- 
dence dnri ng a series of ages, sacrificing whatever was dear to them for the maintecanee 
of the religion of their forefathers, and sturdily defending to death, and in spite of every 
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temptation, tbeir riglite and national liberty, form a picture vhicb it is' difficult to con-’ 
template without emotion. Could I impart to tho reader but a smalt portion', of tba 
enthusiastic delight with which I have listened to the tales of times that are past, - amid 
soenea where their events oocuiTod, I should not despair of triamphing over the apathy 
which dooms to neglect almost every effort to enlighten my native eottotry on the subject 
of India ; nor should I apprehend any ill e£!ect from the sound of names, wfatcK, mnsical 
and expressive as they are to a Hindu, are dissonant and unmeaning to an European 
ear ; for it shonld be remembered that almost every Eastern name ia significant of some 
quality, personal or menial. Seated amidst the ruins of ondenl cities, I have listened to 
tbe traditions respecting their fall : or haVe heard the exploits their illustrious 
defenders related by their descendants near the altars erected to their memory. 1 have, . 
whilst in the train of the southern Goths (the Malirattas), as they carried desolation over 
the land, encamped on or traversed many a field of battle, of civil strife or foreign 
aggression, to read in the rndo memorials on tbe tumuli of the slain their names and 
history. Such anecdotes and records afford data of history as well as of manners. Even 
the conplet recording the erection of a “column of victory,’' or of a temple or its repairs, 
contributes something to our stock of knowledge of the past. 

As far as regards the antiquity of the dynasties now ruling in Central and Western 
Indio, there are but two, the origin of which is not perfectly within tlio limits of histori- 
cal probability : the rest having owed their present establishments to tbe progress of the 
Moslem arms, their annals are confirmed by those of their coiiquerore. All the existing 
families, indeed, hare attaiued their present settlements sabseqaently to the Mahomedan 
invasions, except Mewar, Jesanlmeer, and some smaller principalities in the desert ; 
whilst others of the first magnitude, such as the Pramara and Soianki, who ruled at 
Dbar and Anhulwarra, have fdr centuries ceased to exist. 

I have been so (harily as to affirm and endeavour tolprove the common origin of tbe 
martial tribes of Rtjasthan and those of ancient Europe. I have expatiated at some 
length upon the evidence in favour of the existence of a feudal system in India, similar 
to that which prevailed in the early ages on the European continent, and of which relics 
etill remain in the laws of our own nation. Hypotheses of this kind are, I am aware, 
viewed with suspicion, and sometimes assailed with ridicule. With regard to tbe notions 
which I have developed on these questions, and the frequent allusions to them in the pages 
of this volume, I entertain no obstinate prepossessions or prejndioes in their favour. 
The world is too enlightened at the present day to be in danger of being misled by any 
hypothetical .writer, let him be ever so skilful; but the probability is, that we have 
been induced, by the multitude of false theories which time has exposed, to fall into the 
opposite error, and that we have become too sceptical with regard to the common origin 
of the people of the east and west. However, I submit iny proofs to the candid judgment 
of the world ; the analogies, if not conolasive on tbe qnestions, srs still sufficiently 
curious and remarkable to repay the trouble of perusal and to provoke further investiga- 
tion ; and they may, it ia hoped, vindicate the author for endeavouring to elucidate the 
subject, “ by steering through the dark channels of antiquity by tbe feeble lights of 
forgotten chronicles and imperfect records.” 

I am oouscious that there is much in this work which demands the indulgence of 
tl^ public ; and 1 trust it will not he necessary tor me to assign a more powerful 
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orgainent in plea than that vhicli 1 have alreaiiy adverted to, namely, the etate of 
my health, vhieh boa rendered it a matter of conetderable difficulty, indeed 1 may any of 
rieh, to bring my bulky materials even into their present imperfect form. 1 should 
observe, that it never was my intention to treat the subject in the severe style of history, 
which would have excluded many details naefot to the politician as well as to the carious 
Btndent. I offer this wotic as a oopions collection of materials for the future historian ; 
and am far leas concerned at the idea of giving too much, than at the apprehension of 
suppressing what might possibly be useful 

I cannot close these remarks without expressing my obligations to my friend and 
kinsman, Major Waugh, to the genius of whose peocil the world is indebted for the 
preservation and transmission of the splendid monuments of art which adorn this work. 
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asKTiined of the Bnjpoota and Oetic tribe of Scandinavia. • Sarya, the gun-god page 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE AUTHOR. 

JOUEN.EY TOMABWAB. 

CHAPTER XXV.— Valley of Oodipoor. • Departure for Metrar, • Encaiap oo the Page 
heights of Tooe. • Besame the march. - Distant view of Oodipoor, DeopecH*, • 
Zalim Sing. - Beach Pnlanoh. • Bam Sing Mehta. - Manikehund. - Ex^raja of 
Hursingurh. - False policy pursued by the British Government in 18L7>18. • 
Departure from Pulanoh. - Aspect and geological charaoter of the country, - 
Natbdwara ridge, • Arrival at the city of Hathdwara. • Visit from the Mookhia 
of the temple. • Departure for the village of Oosurwas - benighted. • Elephant in 
a bog, • Oosurwas. • A Sanyaai. - March to Sumaicha, - The Shero Nullah. • 
i.ocnsts, • Coolness of the air. • Sumaicha. - March to Kailwarra, the capital. • 
Elephant's pool, - Moorcho. • Efaeyrlee, • Maharaja Dowlut Sing, - Eomulmeer. . 

Its architecture, remains, and history. • March to tlie ‘ Region of Death,’ or 
Marwar. - The difficult nature of the country, - A party of native hurseinen. • 
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Plains of Marwar, • Chief of B lopnagurh. - Anecdote reKpeccing Daisoori. • 
Contrast between the Seesodiae of Mewar and the Bahtores of Marwar. • Tradi- 
tional history of the Bajpoots. • G.inora. • Eishendas, the Sana's envoy. • Local 
diaeriiniiintion between Mewar, and Marwar — ancient feuds, • the aonla and 
hateul. • Aspect of Marwar. - Nadole. - Superiority of the Obohan race. - Goga of 
Batinda. • Lakha of Ajmeer, • his ancient fortress at Nadole, - Jaiii relic thi'i'e - 
The Hindu ancient arch or vault - inscriptions. • Antiquities at Nadole.- Eendurr.i 
— its villages. - Palli, a commercial man - articles of commerce, - The banis aud 
genealogists the chief carriers. - The ' Hill of virtue ’ - Ehankhani. • Affray be- 
tween two Caravans. - Barbarous self-sacrifices of the Bbats. • Jbakmund, - 
March to JodpOor. - Kaception en route by tho Chiefs of Pokurn and Neemaj - 
biogriipliy of tliese nobles - sacrifice of Soortan of Neemaj. - Encamp at the capi- 
tal.- Nflgociation fur the ceremonies of reception at the court of Joipoor. ... S^O 

CHAPTER XXVII. — Jodlipoor : town and castle, - Beception l>y the Baja, - Person 
and character of Baja Maun Sing. - Visits to the Baja. - Events in his history. - 
Death of Baja Bheem, • Deonath, the high-priest o Marwar, - His assassination - 
The acts which suooeeded it • Intrigues against the Baja. - Dhonkul Sing, a pre- 
tender to tho Gadi. - Beal or affected derangement of the Baja, - Associates his son - 
in the Government. - Becalled to the direction of aiTairs. - His deep and artful 
Policy - Visit to Mundore, the ancient capital, - Cenotaphs of tlie Bahtores. • Ciolo- . 
peas architecture of Mnndore.-Nail-headedcharacters.-The walls. - Bomaios of the 
pnlaoe. • Torun, or triumphal arch. - Than uf Thtini Peer. - Glen of Pusheoonda. ■ 
Statues carved from the rock. • Gardens at Mun lore. - An ascetic. - Entertain- 
ment at the palace, - The Baja visits the Envoy. - Departure from Jodbpoor ... S5l 

CHAPTER XXVlll.— Naodla.-Bee8ilpttr.-BemainB of the ancient city, - Puclikul- 
Ua, or Boechkulla. - loscripti'.u. - Peepar, • lu c iplion cuufiimiun the ancient 
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chronicles of Mevar. - Geological details, • Legend of Lake Sampop. - T,»iri)i. p^ge 
Fooiani. • Msdreo, - Bhoroonda. - Bodden Sing. - His chivalrous fate. - Altar to 
Pertsp. • Indawur • Jat cnitivaton. • StratiScation of Indawnr. • Mairtea. * 
Memory of Aarungseb. - Dhonkul Sing. . Jeimul, the hero of tho Eahtores, - 
Tribntes to his bravery. - Description of the city and plain of Mairta. • Cenotaphs. 

- Bajah Ajeet, - Hia assassination by his sona - The consequences of this deed tlie 
seeds ot the civil wars of Harvar. • Family of Ajeet. - Curious fact in the law of 
adoption amongst the Rahtores. • Bam S>ng. - His discourtesy towards hie chiefk. • 

Civil war. - Defection of the Jharejas from Bam Sing. - Battle between Bam Sing 
and Bukht Sing. • Defeat of the former, extirpation of the clan of tlie Mairtea. - 
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camp. •Solicits succour at Bickaneer and Jeipoor. - Treachery of the raja of Jei* 
poor. • Defeated by the chieftain of Beuh. - Assassination of Appa Sindia. ••• 570 
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OF 


RAJASTHAN, OR RAJPOOTANA. 


R ajasthan is the collective and classical 
deiioniiDation of that portion of India 
which is ‘the abode (1) of (Rajpoot) princes.’ 
In the familiar dialect of these countries it 
is termed RcjtBarra, but by themi>re refined 
BadtAdiia, corrvipted to- Rnjpooiana, the 
common designation amongst the British to 
denote the Rajpoot principalities. 

Wlnt might have been tho nominal ei- 
tent of Rajasthan prior to the Mahomedan 
conqueror Sliahudin ( when it probably 
reached beyond the Jumna and Ganges, 
even to tho base of the Himalaya ) cannot 
now be known. At present we may adhere 
to its restrictive definition, still compiehend- 
ing a wide space aud a variety of interest* 
ing races. 

Previous to tho erection of tho minor 
Mahomedan monarchies of Mandoo and 
Ahmedubad ( the capitals of Malwa and 
Guzerat ), on tho ruins of Dhar aud Anhui- 
warra Puttun, the term Rajasthan would 
I'.ave been appropriated, to the space compre- 
hended in tile map prefixed to this work : 
the valley of the lodus on the west, and 
Bundelkhiind(2) on the east ; to the north, 
the sandy tracts ( south of the Sutledge ) 
termed Jttnguld^s ; and the Viudliya moun- 
tains to the south. 

This space comprehends nearly eight 
degrees of latitude, and nine of longitude. 


being from 2B* to 30* north latitude, and 
69° to 78° east longitude, embracing a super- 
ficial area of 350,000 square miles. 


Although it is proposed to touch upon 
the annals of all the states in this extensive 
tract, with their past and present condition, 
(hose in the centra wiil claim the most pro- 
minent regard ; especially Mewnr, which, 
copiously tieateJ of, will afford a specimen, 
obviating the necessity of like details of 
the rest. 

The order in which these states will be 
reviewed is as follows 

1. Mowar, or Oodipur. 

2. Marwar, or Jodhpur, 

3. Bikaneer and Kisltengnrh. 


4. 

6 . 

6 . 

7, 

8 . 


Kotab, 

Booiidi, 


j- or Haravati. 


Ainbar, or Jeypnr, with its branches, 
dependent and independent. 
Jcssetnieer, 

The Indian desert to tho valley of 
the Indus. 


The basis of this work is the geography 
of the country, the historical and statistical 
portion being consequent and subordinate 
thereto. It wai), indeed, originally designed 
to he essentially geographical ; but circum- 
stances have rendered it impossible to exe- 
cute the intended details, or even to make 


(1) Or ‘regal (raj) dwelling (than)’ 

(2) It is rather singular that the Suind river will maik this eastern bnundar}*, as does 
the Indus (or great Scind) that (o the west. East of (his minor Scind the Hindu princes 
ate not of pure blood, and are excluded from Rajasthan or R»jwarra, 
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the inap(l) «o perfect ae the enperabundant 
material at the command of the author might 
haye enabled him to do : a matter of regret 
to himaelf rather than of loss to the general 
reader, to -whom geographic details, hoyrever 
important, are nsually dry and rinintereating. 

It was also intended to institute a com- 
pnrision between the map and such remains 
of ancient geography as can be extracted 
from the Puranat and other Hindu authori- 
ties : which, however, must be deferred to 
a future period, when the deficiency of the 
present rapid and general sketch may be 
supplied, ahould the author be enabled to 
resume his labours. 

The laborious research, in the course of 
which these data were accumulated, com- 
menced in 1806, when the^author was attach- 
ed to the embassy sent, at the close of the 
Mahratta wars, to the court of Sindhia. This 
chieftain’s army was then in Mowar, at that 
period almost a terra ineoymta, the position 
of whose two capitals, Oodipur and Cheetore, 
in the best existing maps, -was precisely re- 
versed : that is, Clieetore was inserted S. E. 
of Oo<iipur instead of E. N. B.: a proof of 
the scanty knowledge possessed at that pe- 
riod. 

In other respects there was almost a to- 
tal blank. In tlie maps prior to 1806 nearly 


all the western and central states of Rajas- 
than will be found wanting. It had been 
imagined, but a little time before, that 
the rivers hsd a southerly course into the 
Nerbudda ; a notion corrected by the father 
of Indian geography, the distinguished 
Rennell, 

This blank the antbor filled up : and in 
1816, for the first time, the geography of 
Rajasthan was put into combined form and 
presented to the Marquis of Hastings, on 
the eve of a general war, when the labour of 
ten years was amply rewarded by its becom- 
ing in part the foundation of that illustrious 
commander’s plans of the campaign. It is 
a duty owing to himself to state, that every 
map, without exception, printed since this 
period, has i(s foundation, as regards Cen- 
tral and AVestern India, in the labours of 
the author. (2) 

The route of the embassy was from 
Agra, through the southern frontier o! Jey- 
pur, to Oodipur. A portion of this had been 
surveyed, and points laid down from celes- 
tial observation, by Dr. W. Hunter, which I 
adopted as the basis of my enterprize. The 
Resident Envoy(3) to the court of Sindhia 
was possessed of the valuable sketch of the 
route of Colonel Palmer’s embassy in 1791, 
as laid down by T)r. Hunter j tlie founda- 


(1) Engraved by that meritoiinns artiat Mr. Walker, engraver to the East-India 
Company, Who, I trust, will be able to make a fuller use of my ruaterials heieafter. 

(3) When the war of 1817 broke out, copies of my map on a reduced scale were sent 
to all the divisions of the armies in the field, and came into possession of many of the 
staff. Transcripts were made whirh were brought to Europe, and portions intrudnred 
into every recent map of India. One map has, indeed, beon given, in a manner to induce 
» supposition that the furnisher of the materials was the author of them. It has fulfilled 
a prediction of the Marquis of Hastings, who, foreseeing the impossibility of such mate 
rials remaining private property, “and tlie danger of their being ajipropriated by other*’ 
and desirous that the author should derive the full advantage of his labours, had it signi- 
fied that the claims for recotnjieuac, on the records of successive governments, should not 
be deferred. 


It will not be inferred the author is surprised at what he remaiks. While he claims 
priority for himself, he is tlie last person to wish to see a halt in science : — 

“For emulation has a thousand sons.” 

(3) My esteemed f I ierid, Grrame Mercer, Esq. (of MtevisbanU), who stimulated my 
exertions wiib his approbation. 
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tion of my subsequent surveys, as it merit* 
ed from its importunce and general accuracy. 
It embraced all the Qz.trenie points of Cen- 
tral India : Agra, Nirwar, Ditteuh, Jbansi, 
Bhopal, Sarangpur, Oojein, and on return 
from this, the first meridian of the Hindus, 
by Kotub, Boondi, Euinpura (Tonk), Biana, 
to Agra. The position of all these places 
was more or less nccnrutely fixed, according 
to the lime which could be bestowed, by as- 
tronomical observation. 

At Bampura Hunter ceased to be my 
guide : and from this point commenced the 
new survey to Oodipur, where we arrived in 
June ISOfi. The position then assigned to 
it, with most inadequate iiistrumeuta, has 
boeri changed only 1’ of longilitiide, though 
the latitude amounted to about 5.’ 

From Oodipnr tho subsequent march of 
the army with which we moved led past the 
celebrated Cheetore, and through the centre 
of Malwa, crossing in detail all the grand 
streams fiowitig from the Viodhya, till we 
halted for a season on the Buudelkhund 
frontier at Keiulassa, in this journey of 
seven hundred miles I twice crossed the 
linos of roiito of tho former embassy, and 
was gratified to find my first attempts gene- 
rally coincide with their established points. 

In 1807 the army having undertaken the 
siege of Kahtgurfa, I determined to avail 
myself of the time which Mahrattos waste ia 
such a process, and to pursue my favourite 
project. With a small guard 1 determined 
to push through untrodden fields, by the 
banks of the Betwa to Clianderi, and in its 
latitude proceed in a westerly direction to- 


wards Eotab, trace the course ouce more of 
all those etreams from the south, and points 
of junction of the most important ( the Cali 
Scind, Parbatti, and Bunas) with the Chnm- 
bnl j and having effected this, continue luy 
journey to Agra. This 1 accomplished in 
times very different from the Iprcsont, being 
often obliged to strike my tents and march 
at iiiiduight, and more than once the object 
of plunder. (1) The chief points in this route 
were Eemlassa, Rajwarra Kotia on the 
Betwa, Kanttiadana(3) Boorndougiir(3), 8ha- 
liabud, Barah(4), PoIaitah(S), Buroda, 
Seopur, PuIli(G), Biutimbore, Heruwly, Sii 
Muttru, and Agra. 

On my return to the Mahratta camp 1 
resolved further to iucreose the sphere, and 
proceeded westward by Bhurtpnr, Euthoo- 
niur, Saiuti-i, to Jeypur, Tonk, liidurgurh, 
Googul, Chupra, Bagboogmh, Arone, Koor- 
wye, Bhorasso, to Saiignr : a journey of 
more than one thousand miles. I found tho 
camp nearly where I left it. 

With this ambnlatory court I moved 
every whoro within this region, constantly 
employed in surveying till 1812, when Siii- 
dbia’s couit became stationary. It was then 
1 formed my plans for obtaining a know- 
ledge of those countries into which I could 
not personally penetrate. 

lo 1810-11 I had despatched two parties, 
one to the Indus, the other to the desert 
south of the Biitledge. The first party, 
under Shekb Abul Birkat, jonriieyed 
westward, by Ooodipur throngh Guzerat, 
Saurashtra and Cutcb, Lukput and Hyde- 
rabad ( the capital of the Sciud Govern- 


(1) Many incidents in these journeys would require no aid of imagination to touch ou 
the romantic, but they can have no place here, 

(2) Eastern table-land. 

(3) Scind Birer, (4) Parbatti Biver. (5) Cali Sciud Biver. 

(0) Passage of the Chumbul and junction of the Par. 
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ment) ; croaeed the Indus to Xatta, proceed- 
ed up the right bank to Seewan ; re- 
croEsed, and continued on the left bank aa 
far as Ebyrpnr, the residence of one of the 
triumvirate governors of Soind, and having 
reached the insulxted Bekher (1) the capital 
of the Sogdi of Alexander), returned by the 
desert of Ootnrasoomra to Jesselnieer, Mar- 
war, and Jeypur, and joined mo in c.ainp at 
Nirwar. It was a perilous undertaking ; 
but the Bhekh was a feaileaa and enterpriz- 
ing character, and moreover a man with 
some tincture of learning. His journals 
contained many hints end directions for fu- 
ture research in the geography, statistics, 
and manners of the various races amongst 
whom he travelled. 

The other party was conducted by a most 
valuable man, Madarri Lull, who became a 
perfect adept in these expeditions of geo- 
graphical discovery and other knowledge re- 
sulting therefrom. There is not a district 
of any consequence in the wide space before 
the reader which was not traversed by this 
spirited individual, whoso qualifications for 
sneb complicated and hazardous journeys 
were never excelled. Ardent, persevering, 
prepossessing and generally well-informed, 
he mode bis way when others might have 
Perished. (2) 

From these remote regions the best in- 
formed native inhabitants were, by peisua- 
tion and recompense, conducted to me ; and 
I could at all times, in the Mahratta camp 
at Gwlaior, from 1812 to 1817, have pro- 


vided a native of the valley of the Indus, 
the deserts of Dhat, Oomrasoomra, or any 
of the states of Rajasthan. 

The precision with which Easids and 
other public conveyers of letters, in coun- 
tries where posts are little used, can detail 
the peculiarities, of a long line of route, and 
the accuracy of their distances, would scarce- 
ly be credited in Europe. I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting, that if a correct estimate 
were obtained of the measured coss of a 
country, a line might be laid down upon a 
fiat aui'face with great exactitude. I have 
beaid it affirmed, that it was the ciistom of 
the old Hindu governments to have measure- 
ments made of the roads from town to town, 
and that the A boo Mahatmya (3) contains 
a notice of an instrument for that purpose. 
Indeed, the singular coincidence between 
lines measured by the perambulator and the 
estimated distances of the natives is, the best 
proof that the latter, are deduced from some 
more certain method than mere computation. 

I never rested satisfied with the result 
of one set of my parties, with the single 
exccqdiotj of Madam’s, always making the 
information of ono a basis fur the instruc- 
tion of another, who went over the same 
giound ; but with additional views and 
advantages, and with the aid of the natives 
brought successively by each, till I exliaust- 
ed every field. 

Thus, in a few years, I had filled several 
volumes with lines of route throughout this 


(1) The Shekb brought me specimens of the rock, which is siliceous ; and also a piece 
of brick of the very ancient fortress of Seewan and some of the grain from its pits, charred 
and alleged by tradition to have lain there since the period of liiija Bhartrihari, the 
brother of Vicrumaditya. It is not impossible that it might be owing to Alesaiider's 
terrific progress, and to their supplies being destroyed by fire. Seewan is conjectured by 
Captaiu Pottiiiger to be the capital of Musicauus. 

(2) His health was worn out at length, and ho became the victim of depressed 
spirita He died suddenly: I believe poisoned. Futtah, almost as zealous as MadaiTi, 
also died in the pursuit. Geography has been destructive to all who have puisued it 
with ardour in the East. 

(3) A valuable and ancient work, which I piesented to the Poyal Asiatic Society. 
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space • and having many frontier and inter- 
mediate points, the positions of which were 
fixed, a general outline of the result was 
constructed, wherein all this information 
was laid down. I speak more particularly 
of the western states, as the central portion, 
ot that watered by the Chnmbul and its tri- 
butary streams, whether from the elevated 
Aravnli on the west, or from the Yindhya 
moimtaius on the south, has been personalty 
surveyed and measured in every direction, 
with an accuracy sufficient for every politi- 
cal or military purpose, until the graud tri- 
gnnouietriciil survey from the peninsula shall 
be extended throughout India. Tiiese 
countries form an extended plain to the 
SutU'dge north, and west to the Indus, ren- 
dering the amalgamation of geographical 
materials much loss difficult than where 
mountainous regions intervene. 

After having laid down these varied lines 
in tlie outline described, I determined to 
check and confirm its accuracy by recom- 
mencing the survey on a now plan, vit, tri- 
gonometrically. 

My parties were again despatched to re- 
sume their labours over fields now familiar 
to them. They commenced from points 
whose positions were fixed ( and my know- 
ledge enabled me to give a series of sucli), 
from each of which, as a centre, they collect- 
ed every radiating route to every town with- 
in the distance of twenty-miles. The points 
selected were generally such a? to approach 
equilateral triangles ; and although to digest 
the information became a severe toil, the 
method will appear, even to the casual ob- 
server, one which must throw out its own 
errors ; for these Hues crossed in every di- 
rection, and consequently corrected each 


other. By such means did I work my way 
in those unknown tracts, and the result is fa 
part before the reader. I say, in part ; for 
my health compels me reluotaiitly to leave 
ont mnch which could be combined from tern 
foliot of journeys extending throughout 
these regiona 

In 1815, as before stated, an outline mnp 
containing all the information, thus obtain- 
ed, and which the subsequent crisis ren- 
dered of essential importance, was presented 
by me to the Oovernor-General of India. 
Upon the very eve of the war I constructed 
and presented another, of the greater por- 
tion of Malwa, to which it appeared expe- 
dient to confine the operations against the 
Pindarries. The material feature in this 
small map was the general position of the 
Vindhya mountains, the sources and course 
of every river originating thence, and the 
passes in this chain, an object of primary 
impoi tance. The boundaries of the varions 
countiies in this tract were likewise defined^ 
and it became essentially useful in the sub- 
sequent dismeiuborment of the Feishwa’s 
dciuiuions. 

In tile constrnction of this map I had 
many fixed points, both of Dr. Iliiuter’s and 
iny own, to work from ; and it is gratifying 
to observe that though several measured 
lines have since been run through this 
space, not only the general, but often the 
identical features of mine, have been pre- 
served in the m.tps since given to the world. 
As consideiable improvement lias been made 
by several measured Hues through this tract 
and many positions affixed by a scientific 
and zealous geographer, I liave had nohesi- 
tktion in incorporating a small portion of 
this improved geography in the map now 
presented .(1) 


(1) It is, however, limited to Mnlwa, whose geography was greatly improved and 
enlarged by the labours of Captain Dangerfield ; aud though my materials could fill up the 
whole of this province, I merely insert the chief points to connect it with Rajasthan. 
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M«ny aurveyed linaa were made by me, 
from 1817 to 1838 ; and here X express my 
obligationa to my kinsman (t), to whom 
alone X owe any aid for improving this por- 
tion of my geographical labours. This offi- 
cer made a circuitous aurveyi which compre- 
hended nearly the extreme points of Mewar, 
from the capital, by Cheetore, Mandelguih, 
Jahajpur, Bajmahal, and in return by Bniiai, 
Bednore, Deogurh, to the point of outset. 
From these extreme points he was enabled 
to place many intermediate ones, for which 
Mewar is so favourable, by reason of its 
isolated bills. 

In 1830 1 made an important journey 
across the Aravali, by Komalmeer, Pulli, to 
Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar, and tlieuce 
by Mairta, tracing the course of the Iiooui 
to its source at Ajmeer • and from this cele- 
brated residence of tbo Chohan kings and 
Mogul emperors, returning through the cen- 
tral lands of Mewar, by Bunai and Bunera, 
to the capital. 

I had the peculiar satisfaction to find 
that iiiy position of Jodhpur, wliich has 
been used as a capital poiut in fixing the 
geography west and north, was only 3’ of 
space out in latitude, and little more 
in longitude ; which accounted fur the 
coincidence of my position of Dikaneer with 


that assigned by Mr. Elphinstone, in his ao- 
count of the embassy to Cabul. 

Besides Oodipur, Jodhpur, Ajmeer, &o. 
whose positioD 1 had fixed by observation, 
and the points laid down by Hunter, 1 avail- 
ed myself of a few positions given to me 
by thatt.enterprizing traveller, the author 
of the journey into Khorasaii(2) who 
inarched fiom Delhi, by Nagore and 
Jodhpur to Oodipur, 

The outline of (he countries ofGuzera((3) 
Saurashtra Peninsula, and Cutch, inserted 
chiefly by way of connection, is entirely 
taken from the labouis of that distinguished 
geographer, the late general Reynolds. We 
had both gone over a great portion of the 
same field ; and my testimoney is due to 
the value of his researches in countries 
into which he never personally penetrated, 
evincing what may bo done by industry, and 
the use of such materials as 1 have describ- 
ed. 

I shall conclude with a rapid sketch of 
the pliysiogiiomy of these regions ; minute 
and local descriptions will appear more ap- 
propriately in the respective historical por- 
tions. 

Rajasthan presents a great variety of 
feature. Let me place the reader on the 
highest peak of the insulated Ahoo, (4) ‘the 


(1) Captain P. T. Waugh, 10th Ueginient Light Cavalry, Bengal 

(2) Mr. J. B. Fraser. 

(3) My last journey, in 1822-3, was from'Oodipur, through these countries towards 
the Delta of the Indus ; but more with a view to historical and antiquarian than geogiaphi- 
cal research. It proved the most fruitful of all my many joiirnej's. 

(4) Aboo or Abu. — A celebrated mountain, Sirohee State, Rajputana. Lat. 24° 
35’37” N., long. 72“46’16” x. ; 60 miles N. ir. x. from Siddhnpur. Although regarded as part 
of the Aravalirange. Abu is completely detached from that chain, and rises from this 
surrounding plains of Marwar like a precipitous granite island from the sea. The ascent, 
which is usually made by a good road from Anadra on the south-west, is steep oii all 
sides, and the top spreads out into a picturesque plateau, broken by fantastic ^aks and 
surrounded by a natural wall of granite. Highest point, Gurnsikar, in tlie northern part 
of the plateau ; 6650 feet above sea-level. Abu is the summer residence of the Governor- 
Geuetafs Agent for Rajputana, and a hot-weather resort for Europeans. The station, with 
an English church, barrucks, and Lawrence School, is charmingly situated on the high 
undulating plateau. Loftier heights surround it, and a beautiful little lake, called Nakbi 
Talao, — ^popularly translated the ‘Jfail Lake,' but more appropriately the ‘Gem Lake,’ — 
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lies 4000 feet above the sea. “In 1823 this water as abont fonr hvadred ^ards in 
lenjjth, and the connterpart of the Lake three miles above Aodemach on the Rhine' 
li ia, enrronnded by rocks, wooded to the margin, while the waterfowls skim its 
surface unheeding and unheeded by man; for on this sacred hill neither the fowlei 'a 
£im nor fisher’s net is known. “Thou shalt not kill” being the supreme command, and the 
penalty of disobedience, death.’ Great chances hare taken place on Abu since then ; 
out the Nakhi Taloo is still a beantiful sheet of water, and from different points in the 
walk eurcounding it, delightful views are obbnned. It contaiue a few small tree-clad 
islands, and a handh or dam has recently been bnilt scross the gorge at the west end 
(where the overflow runs off), in order to increase the depth of the water, fears having 
been entertained that it might run dry, or neatly eo, ehould an exceptionally light mon- 
60011 occur. 

It is as the site of the most exquisite Jain buildings in the world, and as a place of 
pilgriinaue, that Mount Abn ia celebrated. The following details are condensed, princi- 
pally from an account furnished by Mr. Burgess, ATchreological Surveyor to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. In the thirteenth century Mount Abu, the ancient Arluda, was held 
by the Parniars of Chandravati, vassals of the old Hindu kings of Qnserat. The site of 
C'liandravati, .. little to the south-east of Abn,— once a splendid capital, — is now indicated 
only by mannds of reined temples and palaces. The Mahammedan Sultans of Ahioedsbad 
first, tho Thakurs of Girwar more reoeiitlv, and up to the present day the head-men to 
whom the Siroheo Rao grants charge of the village, have carried away and burnt into lime 
the marble slabs, columns, and statues. So that few fragments are left except such as are 
covered by debriit, 

Altliough Abn is not one of the greater Jain tirihas, or holy places, it can boast of at 
least two of tho inoet beautiful of .lain temples These are at Helwara of Devalvara, the 
place of temples, about a mile north of the station. Here are five temples in all, one of 
the largest being three-storiod, dedicated to Rishabhanath, the first of the twenty-four 
Tirthdnkara or defied men, whom tho Jains worship. The shrine, which is the only en- 
closed part of the Kisliavhanath temple, has four doors, facing the cardinal pointa The 
imago inside is quadruple, and is called a ChumuJih, a not unfrequent form of this tir- 
tharikar. On the west side, the temple has a double mandap or portico, and on the other 
three sides single ones, each anuported 8 eoiimns. Tho corners between the domes are 
oocnpiod by 0 more rolnmns, wliicli, with the 4oolnrons added to each octagon to form 
the square, give 16 all on c.ach quarter between the lines of entrance. Over the sqnare 
formed by the pillars on the lines of the inner sides of the octagons rise the pillars of 
tho second story, whilst the walls of the shrine are carried up to the roof. This form of 
temple, with its four approachea, ample domes, and shady colonnades, is a typo of the 
Jain style of temple architecture, aiiu form it. by very simple modifications, the other 
previilent forms may easily bo deduced. North of Riahabhanath’s Chamnukh, and on a 
raised platform, ia another large temple, without a spire, but with a roofed mandap, 
which is locally known by the name of Bencliasah'a. South-east by south from the 
Chaiimuldt is a third templo, ciicldseil by a high wall, and known as dailak, or the temple of 
Adisvara ( or Rishabhanath ) and Gorakhalancbaii. 

To tho west of the CTtaMTOut/i stand (ho two finest temples of Abn : the one known as 
Vimalnsah’s dedicated to Adisvara, or Adinatha, another name for Bishabanatli, the first 
Tirthankar , and opposite it, on tho north side, the temple of Vatnpala and Tejshpalas 
dedicated to Neinath, the twenty-second of the Tirthankars. The date of the former 
seems to be given in an inscription in which following sentence has been read ; ‘Samvat 
1088. ( A. D. 1031 ), by the blessing of Amba, Viinalasah built the temple of Adinatha : 
this plate reoouls its repair in Samvat 1379 ( A. D. 1333), on Monday the ninth day of 
the light fortnight of Jaistha.' Several inscriptiuns over the abrines around the court are 
dated 111 Samvat 1245 (A. D. 1188 , and record their dedication to Santinath, the 16tb, and 
Aranatli, the 18th Tirthankar, by ‘Yasodhavnla of the race of Pragviita’, or his family." 
“Both the temples of Yimalaah and of Vastnpla me bnilt of white marble, and carved with 
all the delicacy and richness of ornament which the resources of Indian art at the time of 
their erection could devise. Inscriptions fix the date of the Vimalash temple at 1031 
A. D. and the eonatriictions of the Vastnpala edifice from 1197 to 1247.” 

‘Were twenty persons,’ .'saya Mr, Fergnsson, 'asked which of these two temples 
were (he most beautiful, a large majority would, I thiiib, give their vote in favour of the 
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more modern one, vhieh U rich and exuberant in ornament to an extent not eraily eon’* 
ceived by one not familiar with the ueuat forma of Hindu architecture. The difference 
between the two ia much the same that exists between the choir of Westminster Abbey 
and Henry the Seventh’s chapel that atands behind it. I prefer the former, but 1 believe 
that nine tenths of those that go over the building prefer the latter,' 

The temple of Yinialasah is constructed on the usual mode) of Jain temples, which 
though of very great variety na to aiae, are generally similar in plan. It consists of a 
shrine lighted only from the door, containing a cross-legged seated figuie, iii brass, of the 
first Jaina-AdisVura, to whom this temple is dedicated. In front of this is a platform', 
which, with the shrine, is raised three steps above the surtonnding court. The platform 
and greater part of the court are covered by a mandap, or outer portico, cruciform in plan, 
and supported by forty-eight coluinna The eight central pillars of this port-hare so ar- 
ranged as to form an octagon, supporting a dome, which, together with its circular rims 
and richly-caved pendant, forma the most striking and beautiful fe.itiire of the entire com- 
position. The whole ia enclosed in an oblong courtyard about 140 feet by 90 feet sur- 
rounded by fifty-five cells, each of which contains a cross-legged statue of one or other of 
the Tirthankars. The doorposts and lintels of these cells or subordinate shrines round tiie 
court are carved in most elaborate devices, with biimau figures interspersed with fidi.age 
and architectural ornaments of the most varied complexity. In front of these cells, and 
forming porticoes to them, ia a double colonnade of smaller pillars, their bases standing 
on a pliitfoim raised three steps above the court. In a small cell in the south-west corner 
is the image of Ambaji, a efeei or familiar goiiiless, always associated with Nemiiiath. 
Vastupala’a temple is dedicated to Neminath, and as the adjoining cell also contains a co- 
lossal black marble image of the same Tirthankar, it may possibly be an indication that 
this shrine was likewise at fiist dedicated to Neminath. Oo each of the three outer faces 
of the central dome of the mandap, the roof is enrried on tall pillars to that of the corri- 
dors in front of the cells, thus leaving two small stiuare courts near the front corners of the 
enclosure, besides the Men apace round the central shrine, to admit light to the whole arm. 
^Externally,’ says Mr. Fergnsaon, ‘tho temple is perfectly plain, and there is nothing to 
indicate tlie magniiiceuce within, except the spire’ — or latlier pyramiihil roof— 'of the cell 
peeping over the plain wall ; though even this is the most insignificant part of the erec- 
tion.’ ‘And,’ as he remarks elsewhere, ‘the external porch, too, is insignifu-aut, so that 
one is totally unprepared for the splendour of the interior ; but I do not know anylhiiig 
in arcliitectule so startling as the effect when the door ia opened and the inteiior bursts on 
tbs astonished traveller.’ 

‘Facing the entrance is a square building supported by pillars, and containing nine 
statues of elephants, each a single block of white marble, about four feet in height. On 
each of them is (or rather was, for the Mogra, or Mnghal iconoclast has been at work 
here) a male figure seated on a rich liowduh beside tiie Mahaut.’ They represented the 
Seth, or merchant, yinialasali, and his family, going in procession to the temple, lie how- 
ever, having been called off uu equestrian sUtue of lura has been placed in tiie doorway, — 
'a most painful specimen of modern art, made of stucco, and p.duted iii a style ; that a 
signpainter in England would be ashamed of.' 

In Yastnpala's temple n procession similar to this, -with an el.iborately-oarved spire re- 
sembling the later forms of tiie Buddhist dahgobn in tlie centre, occupies the place of tho 
cells behind the shrine in that of Yiinalasah. ‘It is separated I'lom the court by a pierced 
screen of open tracery, tho only one, ‘so far as M.r. fergusson knows, 'of th.it ime, — a 
little rude and heavy, it must be confessed, bnt still a fine work of its kind. Behind it are 
ten elepiianta of veiy exqnisite workmanship, and with rich trappings sculptured with the 
most exquisite precision. The “Mogra Baja" has, however, carried of the riders. In this 
case, however, the loss is not so great, as behind each elephant is niche containing statues 
in alto-relievo of those who were, or were to be, with two j and there are Vaatnpal-i, with 
his one wife I Tejahp.sla, with two ; and their uncle, who seems to have been blessed with 
three — in short, the whole family p.m-ty. The men are fine looking fellows, all with long, 
flowing beards ; the ladies are generally sbarp-visaged, soni-.luuking dames (Fergussou’s 
Pictorial Illustrations of Architecture in Slndustun, p. 40). 

The Temple of Vdstupala and Tejahpala stands on the north of Yimalasali’s. and is 
entered from the court Mtween them by a stair near the west end of tho enclosure. It 
contains several insciiptions in Sanskrit (Asiaffc Sesearchee, vol. xvL pp. 284-330 i Ind. 
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Buint’s piuDacle’ as it ia termed, and guide 
his eye in a survey over this wide expanse, 
from the ‘blue waters' of tiie Indus west, to 
the ‘withy-covered’d) Betwa on the eaet 
From this, the most elevated spot in Hindu- 
Bthan, overlooking by fifteen hundred feet 
the Aravali mountains, his eye descends to 
the plains of Medpnt (2) (the claasic term 
for Mewar), whose chief streams flowing from 
the base of the Aravali, join the Bdria and 
Bunas, and are prevented from uniting with 
the Chumbul only by the Pat-dr (3) or plateau 
of Ceutral India. 


Ascending this plateau near the celebrat- 
ed Cheetore, let the eye deviate slightly 
from the direct eastern line, and pursue the 
only practicable path by Ruttungurh, and 
Singoli, to Kot.ih, and he will observe its 
three successive stepps, the miniature re- 
presentation of those of Bussiao Tartaiy. 
Let the observer here glance across the 
Chumbul and traverse Hirdvati to its eastern 
frontier, guarded by the fortreea of Sbaha* 
bad thence abruptly descend the plateau to 
the level of the Soind, still proceeding east- 
ward, untill the tabte-mouutuin, the western 


Antiquary^ vol. ii. pp. 2.15 ff.). Over the doors of the cells, or hiliS:at which nurronnd the 
central fane, are 40 inscriptions recording their construction, and grants fur the worship 
of the different images they enshrine, cliiefly by Tejahpala and his kindred, and dated 
from Sam. 1287 to 1293 (A. D. 1230 to 1236). The brothers Vastnpsla and Tejahpala were 
Porwala Banina of Anahilapattan, who served as chief ministers to Vira Dhavala, the first 
of the Vaghela dynasty of Guzerat 

The muMiiap, or portico, foiina one of thedisfingnishing characterisfiRS of the Jain 
style of architecture, as well ar its most beautiful feature. lu most existing instances it 
is surmounted by a dome, resting ou eight columns out of twelve, which form a square 
with four colnratis on each side, including the corners. These pillars terminate in the 
usual bracket capital of the East. ‘Upon this,' os Mr. Fergusaon describes it, *iin upper 
dwarf column or attic, if it way be so called, is placed to give them additional height; 
and on tliese upper columns re«t the great beams tir arcliitraves which support the dome. 
As, however, tlie long bearing is weak, nt least in appeal ance, the weight is relieved by 
the curious angular stmt or truss of white marlde, which, springing from the lower 
capital, seems to support the middle of the beam.’ The arch formed by the two sturts 
between each pair of columns is known as a iornna. ‘That this last fentnro is derived 
from some wooden or carpentry original,' continues Mr. Fergusson, ‘can, I think, scarcely 
be doubted.’ On the octagon formed by the massive marble, architraves across the heads 
of the pillars rests tlie dome, also of white marble, finished with a delicacy of detail and 
a richness and an appropriateness of ornament uni ivalled by any similar ex.imple either 
in India or Europe. A single block over the. angles or the octagon suffices to introduce 
the circle. Above the second ornamented course, sixteen brackets are inserted, the lower 
sides of each being wrought into a sitting figure with four or six arms The brackets 
support statues, male and female ; aud the spaces between are wrought with elborato 
orminientation. Above their heads is a circle of twenty-four pendents, and insidea this a 
sort of scolloped pattern, wiiilst in the centre is a pendant of the riioit exquisite beauty. 
Of the ornaments Mr. Fergusson remarks that ’those introduced by the Gothic architects 
in Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster, or at Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in 
comparison. (For a further account of the Ahn temples, with drawings and photographs 
see Mr. Fergusson’s valuable works, the IListory of Indiati Architecture and Pictorial 
Tlluttraiions of Architecture in Miudustan ; also a paper on Mount Ahn in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. ii. pp. 246 ff., Sept. 1873.) Hunter’s Impeiial Gazetteer of India. Vol. I. 

(1) Its classic name is Vetravati, Vetra being the common willow in Sanscrit ; said 
by Wilford to bo the same in Welsh. 

(2) Litctally ‘the central {madhya) flat.’ 

(3) Meaning 'table (pot) mountain (or).’ — Although at* may not he found in any 
Sanscrit dictionary with the signification ‘monntain,’ yet it appears to be a primitive root 
possessing such meaning — instance, Ar-hoobdha, ‘hi'l of Boohdha,* Aravali, ‘hill of strength’. 
Ar is Hebrew for ‘mountain,’ (qu . Ararat TiOros in Greek ? The common word for a 
mountain in Sanscrit, giri, is equally so in Hebrew. 

2 
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limit of Buadelkfaand, affords a resting 
point. 

To render this more distinct, I present a 
profile of the tract described from Aboo to 
Eotra on the Bdtwa: (1) from Aboo to tho 
Chnmbnl, the result of barometrical measure- 
ment, and from the latter to the Bdtwa from 
my general observations (2) of the irregu- 
larities of surface. The result is, that the 
Betwa at Eotra is one thousand feet above 
the sea level, and one thousand lower than 
the city and valley of Oodipur, which again 
is on the same level with lAe base of Aboo, 
two thousand feet above the sea. This line, 
the general direction of which is but a short 
distance from the tropic, is about six geo. 
graphic degrees in length ; yet ia this small 
space highly diversified, both in its inhabi- 
tants and the production of the soil, whether 
hidden or revealed. 

Let us now from our elevated station 
(still turned to the east) carry the eye both 
south and north of tho line described, which 
nearly bisects Madliyadesa (3), ‘the eeniral 
lancP of Rajastliaii ; best defined by the 
course of tho Chumbul and its tributary 
streams, to its confluence with the Jumna : 
while the regions west of the transalpine 
Aravali (4) may as jvistly be defined Western 
Rajasthan. 

Looking to the south, the eye rests on the 
long extended and strongly defined line of 
the Viudhya mountains, the proper bounds , 


of Hindusthan and tiie Dekhan. Though, 
from our elevated stand on ‘the Saint’s Pin- 
nacle’ of Aboo, wc look down on the Vindhya 
as a range of diminished importance, it is 
that our position is the least favourable to 
viewing its grandeur, which would be most 
app'rent from the south ; though through- 
out this skirt of descent, ii regular elevations 
attain a height of many hundred feet above 
such points of its abrupt descent. 

The Aravali itself may be said to connect 
with the Vindhya, and the point of junction 
to be towards Champaneer; though it might 
be as correct to say the Aravali thence rose 
upon and stretched from the Viudhya. 
Whilst it is much less elevated than more 
to the north, it presents bold features 
throiigboiitiS), south by Lnnawarra, Dongur- 
piir, and Editr, to Amba, Bbawani and 
Oodipur. 

Still looking from Aboo over the table- 
land of Malwa, we observe her plains of 
black loam furrowed by the numerous 
streams from the highest points of the 
Vindhya, pursuing their northerly enurse ; 
some meandering throngh valleys or falling 
over precipices; otlicrs bearing down all 
onpnsition, and actually forcing an exit 
through the cential plateau to join the 
Cbninbnl. 

Having thus glanced at the south, let ns 
cast the eye north of this line, and pause 
on the alpine Aravali. (0) Let us take a 


(li The Betwa river luns under the table-land just alluded to, on the east. 

(2) I am fainilinr with these regions, and confidently predict, that when a similar 
measurement shall be made from the Betwa to Kotah, these results will little err, and the 
eriors will be in having mode Eotah somewhat too elevated, and the bed of the Betwa a 
liltle too low. 

(3) Central Indi^ a terra which I first applied as the title of the map, presented to 
the Marquis of Hastings, in 1815. “Of Central and Western India.” and since become 
familiar. 

(4) Let it be’remembered that the Aravali, though it loses its tabular form, sends 
its branches north, terminating at Delhi. 

(5) Those who have marched from Baroda towards Malwa and marked the irregu- 
larities of surface, will admit this chain of oonuection of the Vindhya and Aravali. 

(6) ‘The refuge of strength,’ a title justly merited, from its affording protection to 
the most auciont sovereign race which holds dominion, whether in the east or west — the 
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aection ot it, from the capital, Oodipiir, the 
line of our station on Aboo, passin!; tlirough 
Oguna, Panurwa, and Meerpur, to the 
vreatern descent near Sirohi, a space of near- 
ly sixty miles in a direct line, where *'hills 
o’er hills and alps on nips arixe,’’ fiotn the 
ascent at Oodipnr to the descent to Marwar. 
All this space to the Sirohi frontier is in- 
habited by cointnuiiities of the aboriginal 
races, living in a state of primeval and al- 
most savage independence, owing no pnra' 
mount power, paying no tribute, but with 
ail the simplicity of repnlilice ; their lea- 
der’s, with the title of Rawut, being heri- 
dilar}’. Thus the Eawut of the Ogiiita 
commune can asaeinble five tht)usaud hows, 
and several utliers can on necaaion muster 
considerable numbers. Their habitations 
are dispersed throusb the valleys in small 
rude hamlets, near their pastures or places 
ot defence. (1) 

Let me now transport the render to the 
cita<lel pinnacle of Komuhneer (2), thence 
BOi veying the range niiining norih to Aj- 
meer, where, shoitly after, it loses its t ihn- 
lar form, and breaking into lofty ridges. 


sends numerous branches through the 
Blrikliavati federation, and Alwar, till in 
low heights it terminates at Delhi. 

From Komnimeer to Ajmeer the whole 
space is termed Udieiwarra, and is inhabited 
by the moQ-ntain race of Mer or Mair, the 
habits and history of which singular class 
will be hereafter related. Tire range aver- 
ages from six to fifteen miles in breadth, 
having upwards of one hundred and fifty 
villages aud hamlets scattered over its 
valleys and rocks, abundantly watered, not 
deficient in pastuie, and with cultivation 
enough for all internal wants, though it is 
raised with infinite labour on terraces, os 
the vine is cultivated in Switzerland and oii 
the Bliine. 

lu vain does the eye search for any trace 
of wheel-carriage across this compound 
range from Edtir to Ajnneer ; and it conse- 
quently well merita its appellation oro, ‘the 
harrier,’ for the strongest arm ot modern 
winfave, artillery, would Imve to turn the 
chain by the north, to avoid the iinpractio- 
ahle descent to the west. (.?) 

Guiding the eye along the chain, several 


ancient "tock of the Suryavansa, the Heliadse of India, our ‘children of the sun,’ the princes 
of Muwar. 

(1) It was my intention to have penefnated through their singular abodes ; and I bad 
negociated and obtained of these ‘/hreet lortl^ a promise of hosintahle passpoit, of which I 
have never allowed m vself to doubt, as the virtues of pledged faith and hospitality are ever 
to be found in stronger keeping in the inverse ratio of civilization. Alany years ago one 
of my parties was permitted til range through this tract. In one of the passes of tlieir 
lengthened ralle3’S ‘the lord of the Monntuin’ was dead : the men were all abroad, and his 
widow alone in the hut. Madarri told Ids story, and claimed her' surety and passport ; 
which the filieelni delivered from the quiver of her late lord and the snow carried in his 
baud was as well recogiiized as the cumbrous roll, with all its seals aud appendages, of a 
traveller in Europe. 

(2) Mter (meru) signifies ‘a hill’ in Sanscrit, hence Komal, or properly Ktimhhameer, 
is ‘the bill’ or mountain of Kumbha,’ a prince whose exploits are narrated. Likewise 
Ajmeer is the ‘hill of Ajaya,’ the ‘luvincible’Jiill. Mer is with the .long i, ,like Mere in 
French, in classical orthogisphy. 

(3) At the point of my descent this was charaotei istically illustrated by my Bajpoot 
friend of Semur, whose domain had been invaded and cow-pens eniptisd, biit_a fewj*days 
before, by the mountain bandit of Sirchi. With tlioir booty they took the shortest and not 
most practicable road : but though their alpine kine are pretty well accustomed to leaping 
in such abodes, it would appear they had hesitated here The difficulty was soon got over by 
one of the Meenae, who with his dogger trancifixed one and rolled him over the height, his 
carcase eerving at once as a precedent and a «feppi»g-sfpffe^for,^hi8'i>qrned kindred. 
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furtreasea are observed ou pinnacles guard- 
ing the passes on either side, vhile numer- 
ous rills descend, pouring over the declivi- 
ties, seeking their devious exit between the 
projecting ribs of the mountain. The Haris, 
the Bunas, the Kotaser, the Khari, the Dye, 
all uniting with the Bunas to the east, 
while to the west the still mure nuineroas , 
streams which fertilise the rich province of i 
Godwar unite to 'the Salt River,* tAe Zooni, 
and mark the true line of the desert. Of 
these the chief are the Suukri and the 
Bandi ; while others which are not perenni- ^ 
al, and depend on atmospheric causes for 
their supply, receive the general denomina- 
tion of Vayf,' indicative of rapid mountain 
torrents, carrying in their descent a vast 
volume of alluvial deposit, to eurich the 
siliceous soil below. j 

However grand the view of the chaotic 
mass of rock from this elevated site of Ro- 
raalraeer, it is from the plains of Marwar 
that its majesty is most apparent ; where 
its ‘splintered piiiuncles’ arc seen rising over 
each other in varried form, or £i owning 
over the daik indented recesses of its foiest- 
covered and rugged declivities. 

On reflection, 1 am led to pronounce the 
A ravali a connection of the ‘Appenuines of 
India the Ghats on the Malabar coast of 
the peninsula : nor does the passage of the 
Nerbudda or the Tapti, through its dimi- 
nished centre, militate against the hypothesis, 
which might be better substantiated by the 
compsrisiou of their intrinsic character and 
structure. 

The general character of the Aravali is 
its primitive formation : granite, reposing 
in variety of angle ( the general dip is to the 
east) on massive, compact, dark blue slate, 
the latter rarely appearing much above the 
surface or base of tue superincuinheut 
granite. The internal valleys abound in 
variegated quarts and a variety of schistus 
slate of every hue, which gives a most 


singular appearance to the roofs of the 
houses and temples when the sun shines 
upon them. Rocks of gncis and of syenite 
appear in the intervals ; and in the diverg- 
ing ridges west of Ajmeer, the summits are 
quite dazzling with the enormous masses of 
vitieons rose-coloured quartz. 

The Aravali and its subordinate hills 
are rich both in mineral and metallic pro- 
ducts ; and, as stated in the annuls of Me- 
war, to the latter alone can be attributed 
the resources which enabled this family so 
long to struggle against superior power, 
and to raise those magniflcient structures 
which would do honour to the most potent 
kingdoms of the west. 

The mines are royalitios ; their produce 
a monopoly, increasing the personal revenue 
of their prince. “AifDan-Kan,” is a triple 
figurative expression, which comprehends 
the sum of sovereign rights in Rajasthan, 
being allegiance, commercial duiies, mine*. 
The tin-mines of Mewav were once very 
productive, and yielded, it is ‘asserted, no 
inconsiderable portion of silver ; hut tlie 
caste of niiuers is extinct, and political 
reasons, during the Mogul domination, led 
to the concealment of such sources of wealth. 
Copper of a very line description is like- 
wise abundant, and supplies the currency ; 
and the chief of S doumbra even coins by 
sufferance from the miucsonbis own estate. 
Soorma, or the oxide of antimony, is found 
on the western frontier. The garnet, ame- 
thystine quartz, rock crystal, the chryso- 
lite, and inferior kinds of the emerald fami- 
ly, are all to be found within Mewar ; and 
though I have seen no specimens decidedly 
valuable, the Runa has often told me tli.it, 
according to tradition, his native hills con- 
tained every species of tniuerul wealth. 

Let us now quit our alpine station on 
the Aravali, and make a tour of the Patar, 
or plateau of Central India, not the least 
important feature of this interesting region. 
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It poBBeases a most decided character, and 
ia distinct from the Vindhya to the eoutb 
and the Aravaii to the 'west, being of the 
secondary formation, or trap, of the most 
regular borizimtal stratification. 

The circumference of the plateau is best 
explained in the map, though its surface ia 
most unequally detailed, and is continually 
alternating its character between the tabu- 
lar form and clustering ridges. 

Commencing the tour at Mandelgurb, 
let us proceed south, skirting Cheetore (both 
on insulated rocks detached from the 
plateau), thence by Jawud, Dan toll!, II im- 
pura(l), Bhanpura, the Mokundurra pass(2), 
to Gagrown [where the Cali Scind farces an 
entrance through its table-barrier to 
£klaira(3)] and Mergwas (where the Parbati, 
taking advantage of the diminished ele- 
vation, passes from Malwa to Ilaravati), 
and by Raghugiuh, Sliahabad, Gazeegurh, 
Cuawanee, toJaduwati, 'where the plateau 
terminates on the Chumbul, east ; while 
from the same point of outset, Mandelgurb, 
soon losing much of its table from it stretch- 
es away in bold ranges, occasionally tabular, 
as in the Buoudi fortress, by Dublaua, In- 
drugurh(-l), and L.ikheri(4), to Rinthunibor 
and Kei'owli, terminating at Dholpur Bari. 

The elevation and inequalities of this 
plateau are best seen by crossing it from 
'west to east, forms the plains to the level 
of the Chuiiibul, where, with the exception 
of the short flat between Kotah and Falli 
ferry, this noble stream is seen rushing 
through the rocky barrier. 

At Biuthumbor the plateau breaks into 
lofty ranges, their white summits sparkling 
iu the sun ; cragged but not peaked, and 
preserving the diaracteristic formation. 


though disunited from the mass. Here 
there are no leas than seven distinet ranges 
(Satparra), through all of which the Bunas 
has to force a passage to unite with the 
Chumbnl. Beyond Bintbumbor, aad the 
whole way from Kerowli to the river, is an 
irregular table-land, on the edge of whose 
summit are the fortresses of Ootgeer Man- 
drel, and that more celebrated of Tboon. 
But east of the eastern side there is still 
another steppe of descent, which may be 
said to originate near the fountain of the 
Scind at Latoti, and passing by CLanderi, 
Kuniadhana, Nirwar, and Gwalinr, termi- 
nates at Deogurb, in the plains of Gohnd. 
The descent from this second steppe is into 
Bundelbhund and the valley of the Betwa. 

Distinguished as is this elevated region 
in the surface of Central India, its summit 
is but little higher than the general elevation 
of the crest of the Vindhya, and upon a 
level with the valley of Oudipur and h-ose of 
the Aravuli. The slope or descent, there- 
fore, from both these ranges to the skirls of 
the plateau, is great and abrupt, of which 
the most intelligible and simple proof ap- 
pears iu tile coarse of these streams. Few 
portions of the globe attest more powerfully 
the force exerted by the action of waters to 
subdue every obstacle, than a view of the 
rock-bound cbauncls of these atream.s iu this 
adamantine barrier. Four streams — one of 
which, the Cliumbul, would rank with the 
Biline and almost with the Bhoue — have 
here forced their way, laying bate the strati- 
fication from the water’e level to the sum- 
mit, from three to six hundred feet in per- 
pendicular height, the rock appearing os if 
chiselled by the hand of man. Here the 
geologist may read the book of nature in 


(1) Near tills the Chumbul first breaks into the Patar. 

(2) Here ia the Celebrated pass through the mountains. 

(3) Here the Hewaz breaks the chain. 

(f) Both celebrated passes, where the ranges are very complicated. 
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diatiDct obaracten ; few traete (from Bam* 
pura to Eoteh) will be found more iutereet- 
ing to bim, to the antiquarian, or to the 
lover of nature in her most rugged attire. 

The surface of this extensive plateau is 
greatijr deversified. At Eotah, the bare 
protruding rock in some places presents not 
a trace of vegetation ; but where it bevels 
off to the banks of the Far, it is one of the 
ricliest and most productive soils in India, 
and better cultivated than any spot even of 
British India In its indented sides are glens 
of the most romantic description (as the 
fountain of 'the Snake Sing' near Hingiaz), 
and deep dells, the source of small streams, 
where many treasures of ari(l), in temples 
snd ancient dwellings, yet remain to reward 
the traveller. 

Thia central elevation, as before describ- 
ed, is of the secendary formation, called 
trap. Its prevailing colour, where lai<l bare 
by the Chumhul, is milk-white; it is com- 
pact and close-grained, and though peihaps 
the mineral offering the greatest resistance 
to the chisel, the sculptures at the celebrated 
Burolli evince it utility to the artist. White 
is also prevailing colour to the westward. 
About Kotab it is often mixed white and 
porphyritic, and about Shahahad of a mixed 
red and brown tint. When exposed to tlie 
action of the atmosphere in its eastern de- 
clivity, the decomposed and rough surface 
would almost cause it to be mistaken for 
gritstone. 

This formation is not favourable to mi- 
neral wealth. The only metals are load and 
iron ; but their ores, eepecially the latter, 
are abundant. There are mines, said to be 
of value, of sulpburet of lead {galena) in 
the Gwalior province, from which I have 
bad- specimens, but these also are closed. 


The natives fear to extract their mineral 
wealth ; and though abounding in lead, tin, 
and copper, they are indebted almost entire- 
ly to Europe even for the meteriols of tberr 
culinary utensils. 

Without attempting a delineation of in- 
ferior ranges, I will only further direct the 
reader’s attention to an important deduc- 
tion from (bis superficial review of the 
physiognomy of Eijwarra. 

There are two distinctly marked declivi- 
ties or slopes in Central India : the chief is 
that from west to east from the great ram- 
part, the Aravali (interposed to prevent 
the drifting of the sands into thecential 
plains, bisected by the Chimbul and his 
hundred arms ) to the Betwa ; the other 
slope is from south to north, from the 
Vindhya, the snuthern buttress of Central 
India, to the Jumna, 

Extending our definitinn, we may pro- 
nounce of the Jumna to indicate the central 
fall of that immense vale which has its nor- 
thern slope fioin the base of the Himalaya, 
ond the southern from that of the Viudbya 
mountains. 

It is not in contenrplation to delineate 
the varied course of the magnificent Ncr- 
budda, though I Lave abundant means : for 
the moment we ascend the summit of the 
tropical (2) Viiidbyn, to descend into the 
valley of the Nerbudda, we abandon 
Bajastban and the Bajpoots for the aborigi- 
nal races, the first proprietors of the land. 
These I shall leave to others, and commence 
and end with the Chumbul, the paramount 
I lord of the floods of Central India. 

The Chumbul has Aia fountains in a very 
elevated point of the Viudhya, amidst a 
I cluster of hills, on which is bestowed the 
I local appellation of ‘Janapava.' It has 


(1) I have rescued a few of these from oblivion to present to my conntrj'men. 

(2) Senee its name, T’indAya, ‘the barrier,’ to the further progress of the sun in his 
northern diclination. 
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three co-eqnal soarces from the same | 
cluster, the Chumbnl, Chambola, and Gum- I 
bheer : while no less than nine other streams 
have their origin on the south side, and 
pour their waters into the Nerbudda. 

The Sipra from Feepuldo, the little 
Scind (1) from Dewas and other minor 
streams passing Oojein, all unite with the 
Chumbiil in different stages before he breaks 
through the plateau. 

The Cali Setnd, from Bangri and its pet- 
ty branch, the Sodwia, from Eaghugurh : 
the Newaz( or Jammeri ), from Morsookri 
and Magnrda ; the Parbati, from the pass 
of Arakkhera, with its more eastern arm 
Diiulutpnr, uniting at Furher, are all points 
in the crest of the Viiidhya range, whence 
they pursue their course through the pla- 
teau, rolling over precipices (2', till engnl- 
phed in the Ohumbul at the ferries of Noon- 
erah and Paili. All these unite on the 
right bank. 

On the left hank his flood is increased 
by the Bunas, fed by the perennial sti earns 
from the Aravali, and the Beris fiom the 
lakes of Oj<lipar ; and after watering Me- 
war, the southern frontier of Jeypur, and 
the high-lsnds of Kerowli, the rircr tnrns 
south to unite at the holy 'Suiig'nn’ (3) Ba- 
meswar. Minor streams contribute ( un- 
worthy however of sep.arate notice), and 
after a thousand involutions he rea< h >s the 


IS 


J umoa, at the holy Triveni (4), or triple- 
allied’ stream, between Etawa nud Ealpi. 

The course of the Chumbul, not reckon- 
ing the minor sinuosities is upwards of five 
hundred miles ; and along its banks specimens 
of nearly every race now existing in India 
may found ; Sondies, Chiindeiawuts Seeso- 
dias, Haras, Oure, Jadoon, Sikerwal, Goo- 
jar. Jat ( 5 ), Tuar, Chohan, Bbadoris, 
Eutchwaba, Sengar, Bundela ; each in asa'i- 
ciations of various magnitudes, from the 
substantire state to the little republic com- 
munes between the Chumbul and Cuhari(€). 

Having thus sketched the central por- 
tion of Rajasthan, or that eastward of the 
Aravali. I shall give a rapid general (T) 
view of that to the west, condneting the 
reader over the '7'hul ca Teeba! or ‘sand 
hills’ of the desert, to the valley of the In- 
dus. 

Let the reader again take post on Aboe, 
by which he may be saved a painful journey 
over the Thul.(8) The most interesting ob- 
ject in this arid 'region of death’ is the ‘salt 
river,’ the Looni ; with ite many arms fall- 
ing from the Aravali to enrich the best 
portion of the principality of Jodhpur, and 
distinctly marking the line of that extensive 
plain of ever-shifting sand, termed in 
Hindu geography Manuthali, corrupted 
to Marwar. 

The Looni, from its sources, the sacred 


(1) This is the fourh Seind of India. We have, first, the Scind or Indus ; this little 
Scind then the Cali Scind, or ‘black river’ : and aga in the Sciud rising at Latoti, on the 
plateau west and above Seronge. 

Sm is a Scythio word for river (now unused), so applied by the Hindus. 

(2) The fulls of the Cull Scind through the rocks at Q.igrown and the Parbati at 
Cliupra (Qoogul) are well worthy of a visit. The latter, though I encamped twice at 
Chupra, fiom which it was reputed five miles, I did not see. ^ 

(3) Sungam is the point of coufiuence of two or mure rivers, always sacred to Maha- 

deva, 

(4) The Jumna, Chumbul and Scind. 

(5) The only tribes notjof Rajpoot blood- 
(tt) The ‘virgin’ stream, 

(7) I do not repeat the names of towns forming the arrondissementi of the various 
states ; they are distinctly laid down in the boundary lines of each. 

(8) Tiitil is the general term for the sand ridges of the desert. 
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lakes of Pusbkar and AJraeer, and the more 
remote arm from Perbatsir to ite embouchare 
in the great western salt marsh, the Bin has 
a coarne of more than three hundred miles. 

In the term ‘Erinoa’ of the historians of 
Alexander, we have the eorrnption of the 
word ‘Bun* or 'Bin’ (1), stili used to des- 
cribe that extensive fen formed by the de- 
yosits of the Looni, and the equally saturat- 
ed saline streams from the southern desert 
of Dhat. It is one hundred and fifty miles 
in length ; and where broadest, from Bhooj 
to Bnliari, abont seventy ; in which direc- 
tion the caravans cross, having as a place of 
halt an insulated ossia in this mediterra- 
nean salt marsh. In the dry season, no- 
thing meets the eve but an extensive and 
glaring sheet of salt, spread over its insudi- 
ona surface, fall of dangerous quicksands : 
and in the rains it is a dirty saline solution, 
op to the camels’ girths in many places. 
The little oasis, the Khari Caha, fumishes 
pasture for this useful animal and rest for 
the traveller pursuing his journey to either 
bank. 

It is on the desiccated borders (2) of this 
vast salt marsh that the illusory phenome- 
non, the meraffe, presents its fantastic ap- 
pearance pleasiag to all but the wearied 
traveller, who sees a heaven of rest in > the 
embattled towers, the peaceful hamlef, (3) 
or shndy grove, to which he hastens in vain ; | 
receding as he advances, till "the sun in his | 


I might,” dissipating these “cloud cap’d 
towers,” reveals the vanity of his pursuit. 

Such phenomena are common to the 
desert, more particularly where these exten- 
sive saline depositions exist, bat varying 
from certain causes. In most cases, this 
powerfully magnifying and reflecting medi* 
am is a vartical stratum ; at first dense and 
opaqne, it gradually attenuates with increased 
temperature, till the maximum of heat, 
which it can no longer resist, drives it off 
in an elherial vapour. This optical decep- 
tion, well known to the Bajpoots, is called 
see-}eote^ or ‘winter castles, ’ because chiefly 
visible in the cold season : hence, possiblyi 
originated the equally illnsory and delight- 
ful ‘Chateau en Espagne, so well known in 
the west. (4) 

From the north bank of the Looni to the 
south, and the Shikbavat frontier to the 
east, the sandy region commences. Bikaneer, 
Jodhpur, .lessulmeer, are all sandy plains, 
increasing in volume as you proceed west- 
wards. All this portion of territory is incum- 
bent on a sandstone formation: soundings 
of all the new wells made from Jodhpur to 
Ajnieer, yielded the same results, sand, con- 
crete siliceous deposits , and chalk. 

Jessnlmeer is everywhere encircled by 
desert ; and that portion round the capital 
might not bo impropei ly termed an oasis, in 
which wheat, barely, and even rice are pi o- 
dneed. The fortress is erected on the cx- 


(1) Most probably a corruption of ‘aranya.’ or desert ; so that the Gieek mode of 
writing it is more correct than the present. 

(2) It is here the wild ass ( gorhhvr ) roams at large, nntameable as in the day of the 
Arabian Patriarch ortTz, “Ws bouse the wilderness, the barren land ( or, according “to the 
Hebrew, eaff pfaeea,) his dwetUng ; who Bcorneth the moltitune of the city, “neither le- 
gardeth the crying of the driv^” Job xxxix. 6, 7. 

(3) PooTwa. \ 

(4) I have beheld it from the top of the mined fortress of Hisar, with unlimited range 
of vision, no object to diverge its ray, save the miniature forests : the entire^ circle of the 
horizon a chain of more than fancy could form of palaces, towere, and these airy ‘pillars of 
heaven” terminating in turn their ephemeral existance. But iu the deserts or Dhat and 
Oomraeoorora, where the shepherds posture their flocks, and especially where tho alkaline 
plant is produced, the stratification is more horizontal, and prodnees more of the watery 
description. 
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treinity of a range of some liaiic1r<5d feet in 
elevation, which can be traced beyond its 
southern confines to the ruiiiR of the nncieiit 
Chotun erected upon them, ami which tra- 
dition has preserved as the capital of a 
tiibo, or prince termed Happa, of whom no 
other trace exists It is not unlikely that 
this ridge may be connected with that 
which runs through the rich piovince of 
Jalore ; consequently an offset frciiu the base 
of Ahoo. 

Though all these regions collectively 
bear the term Uarnsilittlli, or ‘region of 
death’ ( the emphatic and figurative phiase 
for the desert ), the restrictive defiiiitiou 
applies to a part only, that uudev the donii- 
oiuu of the Rahtore race. 

From Bhalotra on tlie Looni, throughout 
the whole of Dliat and Ooninisoonira, the 
western portion of Jes-sulmeer, and a broad 
stiipe between the southern limits of Daod- 
putra and Bikaneer, there is real solitude 
and desolation. But from the Sutledgo to 
the Bin, a space of five hundred miles of 
longitudinal distance, and varying in 
breadth from fifty to one liundied miles, 
numerous oases are found, where tiie she- 
pherds from the valley of the Indus and 
the Thul pasture their flocks. Tiie spiiiigs 
of water in these places liave vaiinus 
appellations, iir, par, rar, dar, all expreasivo 
of tiie element, round which assemble the 


R'ljurs, SadiiH, Mangnlias, and Seliraies (1), 
iiihaliiling the desert. 

I will not touch on the salt hikes or 
natron beils, or tlie other products of the 
desert, vegetable or mineral ; though the 
latter might soon he described, being con- 
fined to the jasper rock near Jessnlmeep 
which has been much used in the beantiful 
arabesques of that fairy fabric, at Agra, the 
mausoleum of Shah Jehan's queen, 

Neitlier shall I describe the valley of 
the Indus, or that portion eastward of the 
stream, the termination of the sand ridges 
of the dcseit. I will merely remark, that 
the small stream which breaks from the 
Indus at Dura, seven miles north of the 
insulated Bekher, and falls into the ocean 
at Lnkput, shews the breadth of this east- 
ern portion of the valley, which forma the 
western boundary of the desert. A travel- 
ler proceeding from the Kheeehee or flats of 
Scind to the east, sees the line of the desert 
distinctly marked, with its elevated teebas, 
or sand ridges, under which flows the 
Sankra which is generally dry except at 
periodical inundations. These sand-hills are 
of considerable elevation, and may be con- 
.sidered the limit of the inundation of the 
‘sweet river,’ the Meeta Mxtrap, a Scythio 
or Tatar name for river, and by wliich alone 
the Indus is known, from the F.incfaanud(3) 
to the ocean. 


Ii is this illusion to wliich tlie inspired writer refers, wlien he saya, “the mock pool 
of the desert shall become real water.” The inhabitants of the desert term it chitram, li- 
terally 'Ihe picture,’ by no means an unhappy designation. 

(1) ftehraie, from sehara, 'desert.’ lienee Sarvazin, or Saracen is a corruption from 
aefiam, ‘desert,’ and iKfWtm ‘to strike’, contiacted. Tftfitjni, ‘to strike on the road’ (fa). 
Jta-her ‘on the road,’ corrupted by the Pindarriesto lahnr, the designation of their forays. 

(2) The confluent arms or sources of the Indus, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Genealogiet of the Rajpoot Princes. — The Ptiranas.—Conneefton 
of the Rajpoots with the Scyihic Tribes, 


B eing dwirmw -of epitomizing the cliro- 
nicles of the iniirtial races of Central 
end Western India, it was essential to ascer- 
tain the sources whence they draw, or claim 
to draw, their lineage. For this purpose 1 
obtained from tite librm-y of the Eana of 
Oodipur their sacred volumes, the Puranas, 
and laid thorn before a body of pandits, over 
irbom presided the learned Yati Gyan- 
dhandra. From these extracts were made of 
all the genealogies of the great races of 
Suraya and Chandra^ end of facts historical 
and geographicuL 

Most of the Furanastj) coiit.iiin portions 
«f historical as well as geographical bnovr- 
ledge { but the Bhagvat, the Scanda, the 
Agni, and tho BhavMga, are the rliief 
guides. It is rather fortunate tlian to be 
regretted, that their chronologies do not 
perfectly agree. The number of piinces in 
each line varies, and names are transposed ; 


but we recognize distinctly the principal 
features in eacli, affording the conclusion 
that they are the productions of vniioiis 
writers, borrowing from some common ori- 
ginal source. 

The Gencsinif) of India'commeuces with 
an event described in the history of almost 
all nations, the deluge, which, though treat- 
ed with the fancy peculiar to tho orientals, 
is not the less entitled (o attention, 'Jhe 
essence of the extiact from the Agni Pura- 
na is this : “When ocean quitted his bounds 
‘‘ and caused universal destruction by Br.im- 
“ha’s command, Vaivas'wata(,'i Maim (Voali), 
“who dwelt near the Hinialiiya(4) mountains, 
“ was giving water to the gods in the Krita- 
“mala river, when a small li^Ii fell into liis 
“hand. A voice commanded him to preserve 
“it. The fish expanded to an eu>'rnioiiB 
“size. Mann, with his sons and their wives, 
“and the siiges, with the seed of eveiy 


(1) “Every Pni'ana” says the first authority existing in S.inscrit lore, ‘‘treats of five 
**8ubjectB : the creiition of the univcrBc its progress, and the renovntion of the world ; tho 
"genealogy of godo and heroes ; chronology, accordirg to a f'lbnlous system: and heroic 
“history, containing the achievements of demi gods aiirl heroes. Since each Pursna contains 
"a cosmogony, both mythological and heioic history, the works wh.ch bear that tit'e may 
"not unaptly be compared to the Grecion theoponies,”— ITssoy on the Sanscrit and Pracrit 
“Xanguages, ly JS. T. Colelroohe, Esg . ; As. Res. vol. rii., p. 202. 

(S') Itessolve in Sauscrif.yanani, ‘birth, and es and iswar, ‘lords.’ 

(3) Sun of the sun. 

(4) The snowy Caucasus. Sir Willinni Jones, in an extinct from a work entitled 
“Essence of the Puranus,’’ sajsthat this event took place at Druvira in the Dekhaii. 
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“liviug thing, entered into a vessel which 
“ was fastened to a hoin on the head of the 
“fish, and thus tliey were preset ved.” 

Here, tlien, the grand northern chain is 
given to which the abode of the great pat- 
riarch of mankind approximated. In the 
hhavishya it is stated, that “Vaivaswata 
“(snn-buiu ) M'inu ruled at the monntaiu 
‘’Sumeru. Of his seed was Cacuslha Rajah, 
'‘who obtained sovereignty at Ayoilhya (1), 
“and ids descendants filled the land and 
“spiead over the earth.” 

I am aware of the meaning given to 
Sumeru, that thus the Hiudns designated 
the north pole of the earth. But they had 
also a mountain with this same nppeltatiou 
of pie-einiiienco of If era. ‘the hill,' with 
the prefix Su, ‘good, sacred t^e Sacred 

mu. 

In the geography of tho Ayni Parana 
the term is used as a suhstantiul geographi- 
cal limit (2); and some of the livers flowing 
from the mountainous ranges, wiiose reia- 
tivo position with Sumeru are there deflaed, 
still retain their ancient appellations. Let 
118 not darken the subject, by supposing 
only allegorical meanings attached to ex- 
})licit points. In the distribution of their 
seven dwipas, or continents, though they 
interpose seas of curds, milk, or wine, we 


should not reject strong and evident facts,, 
because subsequent ignorant interpolators 
filled up the page with puerilities. 

Tills sacred mountain ( Sumeru ) is 
claimed by the Brahmins as the abode of 
Mahadeva (3), Adiswara (4), or Baghes (5) ; 
by the J.iius, as the abode of Adiuath (6) 
the first Jainigwara, or Jain lord. Here 
they say lie taught mankind' the arta-lif.' 
agriculture and civilized life. The Greeks 
claimed it as (he abode of Bacchus ; and 
hence the Grecian fable of this god being 
taken from the thigh of Jupiter, confound- 
ing meros ( thigh ) with the vieru { hill ) o£ 
this Indian deity. In this vicinity the 
followers of Alexander had their Saturna- 
lia, drank to excess of the wine from its 
indigenous vines, and bound their brows 
with ivy (vela) (7) sacred to the Baghes of 
the east and west, whose votaries alike itt- 
dulge in “strong drink.*' 

These traditions appear to point to ons 
spot, and to one individual, in the early 
history of mankind, wlien tlie Hindu and 
the Greek approach a common focus ; for 
there is little doubt that Adiuath, Adiswara, 
Osiris, Baghes, Bacchus, Mauu, Menes, 
designate the patriarch of uiaukiud, Koah. 

The Hindus can at this lime give only a 
very general idea of tlie site of Meru ; but 


( 1) The present oude, capital of ore of the twenty-two satrapies coiietituting the 
Mogul Empire, and for some geueratiune held by the titular Vizir, who has recently assunir 
ed the regal title. 

(2) “To the south of Smneru are the monntains Himawan, Hemeuta and Nisadha j 
to tile north are tlie fonntries Nil, Suwet, .and Sriiigie. Between Heniachal and the ocean 
the laud is Bharatkhstid, called Oueiirma Bhoonii {land of vice, opposed to Aryavarta. or 
hind of virtue), in which the seven grand ranges are Miilieiidrachal, Mulayachal^Suhyacbal 
Suctiman, Bikhyaclial, Vindhyachal, and Pariyatra.’’ {Agni Purana^ 

(3) The Creator, literally ‘the Great God," 

(4) The ‘fisrt lord.’ 

(6) Baghes ‘the tiger lord.’ He wears a tigei’s or panther’s hide'; 'which fhe placea 
beneath him. So Bacchus did. The phallus is the emblem of each. Baghes^ has^ seteral 
temples in Mewar. 

(6) First lord. 


(7) Vela is the genera] term for a climber, sacred to the Indian Bacchns ( Baghes, 
Adiswara, or Mahadeva), whose piiesfs, following his example, are fond of intoxicating 
lieverage, or drugs. Tlie im-raur, or immortal vela, is a noble climber. See plate, vol. ii., 
where it shades one of the sacred groves of Mahadeva. 
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tliey appear to localise it in a space of wbicli 
Samian, Cabiil, ami Uhiziii, wonld be the 
exterior points. The former of these cities 
is knotrii to possess remains of the religion 
of Boodba, in its caves ami colossal 8taiues.(l) 
The Paropamisan Alexandria is near liami- 
an : but the Mern and Nys8a(2) of Alex- 
ander are placed moie to the eastward by 
the Greek writers, and according to the 
cautious Arrian between the Cephas and 


Indus. Antliority localizes it between 
Peshawnrund .Tillalabad, and calls it Mir- 
coA, or i!/ar-roA(3), “a bare rook 2,000 feet 
high with caves to the westward, termed 
Bc-dowhit by the Emperor Hemayoon from 
its dismal appearance."t4) This designation, 
however, of Deshle Bd-dowliit, or ‘unhappy 
plain,’ was given to the ti act between the 
cities beforementioned. 

The only scope of these remarhs on 


(11 In Eohac Rainiaii, the tastle a niuiiuuienl of gieat antiquity, is ir, good condition, 
while the oastls of Bsmian is in ruins.” 

In lire midst of the mountains aic twelve tliomand caves cut ent of the rock, and 
ornamented witli carving and plaster reliols These aie called snniaj, and were the winter 
retreat of the natives. Ilere arc iliteu astonishing idols ; oiin repiesenting a man eighty 
eRs high ; another of a woman fifty, ami a thiid of a eliihi fifteen ells in hieghtli. In one 
of these samajes is a tomb, wbci e is a eu^'n ronlaininij a rorjisr, ronerminff rehicli the 
ordett man cangiee no arcount : it it held in high vercruiiun. The ancients were pcsscssed 
of some medical preparations, wiih whieh they nnointed dead bodies, and by wnicb they 
Euficred no injury from time,” — Agin Akherg, vol. ii., p. 161). 

(2) Nisadha is mentioned in the Parana as a monntain. If in the genitive case 
(which the final syllable marks), it would bo a local term given from the city of Nissa. 

(3) Mir, Sanscrit, and eok, persiao, for a ‘hill.’ 

(^) -dsiatic iicsaaroAe* ; vol. vi., p. 497, Wilfoid appears to have borrowed largely 
from^that ancient stote-houBe ( as the Hindu would call it) of learning, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh 8 History of the world. He combines, however, mneb of what that great man bad so 
singularly acquired and condensed, with what be hiraseif collected, and with the aid of iina- 
Kination has formed a carious mosaic. But when bo took a peep into “the cborograpliical 
xlescription of the Terrestrial Paradise,” I am suipiised, he did not separate the nurseries 
of mankind before and after the flood. There is one passage, also of Sir Walter Raleigh 
■which would have sided his hypothesis, that Eden was in Higher Asia, between the 
Common sources of the Jiliun and other grand riveis ; the abundance of tlie ficus indica or 
bur-tree, sacred to tlio first lord, Adinath or M.iliadcva. 

“Now for the tree of knowledge of good and evil, some men have presumed further.; 
espTOtally G-orapins Bocanus, who giveth liimaelf the honour to have fonnd out the kind 
of this tree, which none of the writers of former times could ever guess at, whereat Gcra- 
pius “much marvelleth.” 

“Both together went 

“ Into the thickest wood ; there soon they choose 
“ 'i'he fig tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

Bat such as at this day, to Indians known 
‘‘ III Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms 
‘‘ Branching so broad and long, that in the grennd 
“ The bended twins take root, and dangliters grow 
‘‘ About the mother tree, a pillai’d shade 
‘‘ nigh over.irihed, and echoing walks between, 

“ Tlieic oft the Indian herdsman, sbiinning heat, 

“ Shelters in cool and tends his pasturing hcids,” 

“Tliose leiivi's 

“ They gathered, broad as An azon on targe,” 

Parauite Lust, book ix. 

Sir Walter slrongly snpports Ihe Hindu hypothesis regatding the loc.ilify of the 
nQVEfii y for TGoi ftud tlmt wub the first planted and peopled conntrie 

after the flood.’ — (Page 09.) Hi'f argument is, that it was a place wltcre the vin<f 
and oliv# were indigenous, as amongst the Sacw Sej thee, (and as they still are, together with 
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8umeru is to shew that the Iliodiis them- 
Bolves do not reake India within the Indue 
the cradle of their race, but west, amidst 
the liills of Caucasus (1), whence the sons of 
Vairaewata, or the ‘sun-born,’ migrated east- 
ward to the Indus and Ganges, and found- 
ed their fit at establishment in Koaala, the 
capital, Ajodhya, or Oude. 

Most nations have indulged the deaire 


of fixing the source whence they issued, and 
few spots possess mote interest than thin 
elevated JWadhya-Bhumi, or ‘central region’ 
of Asia, where the Amu, Oxus, or Jihoon, 
and other rivers, have their rise, and in 
which both the Rurya and Indu (2) races 
( Sac<e ) claim the hill (S), sacred to a great 
patriarchal ancestor, whence they migrated 
eastward. 


oats, between Cabul and B iniiaii) and that Ararat could not I>e in Armenia, beennse the Gord- 
laii iimuntiuns on which the ark rested were in longitude 75®. and the Valley of Shinsr 79® 
to 80 , whicli w’ould be rereisiiig llie tide of migration, “As they jonineyed/;-o«* * the East, 

Cl ***“ ^ Shinar, and they dwelt there " — (Genesis, chap. 11. veise 

2.) He adds, “Ararat, named by Moses, is not any one hill, but a general tenn for the 
great C aucasian range ; “tlierefote we rutist blow up this inoutitaiu Ararat or dig it down 
and carry it out of Armenia, or finil it elsewhere in a warmer eonnti'y and east from 
^hmar. lie therefore places it in Iiido-Scythia, 140® of longitude, and 35® to 37® of 
latitude, where the mountains do build themselves exceeding high and concludes, 

‘ it, was in the plentiful warm East where Noah rested, where he planted the vine, 
where ho tilled the ground and lived thereon. Placuit vero Noaclio agriculturse 
studinm in qua tractand.i ipse omnium peritissimns esse dicitur; oh eamque rem, 
siia ipsiiis lingua. .• • hoc est, Telluris Pir, appellatnr, celebratusque 

eat. riie ‘ stndv of linsbnndry pleased Noah ( says the excellent learned man, Arius Mon- 

tanus ) in the “order and knowledge of which it is said that Noah excelled all men and 
therefore was he called in his own l.mgusge, a man emereised in the earth” The title, 
character, and abode, exactly suit Uio description the Jains give of their first Jainiswara 
Adinath, the first lordly man, who taught them agriculture, even to muzzling the bull in 
treading out the coni ” 

Had Sir Walter been awaro that the Hindu sacred books styled their country Arya- 
varta +, and of which the great Imaus is the northern boundary, he would doubtless 
have seized it for his Araiat. 

(1) Hindu, or Tndu-cush or kho, is the local appellation, 'mountains of the moon.’ 

(2) bnlar and lunar. 

(3) Mwi, the hill,' is used distinctively, as in Jessulmeer ( the capital of the Bhatti 
tribe in ihc Western Deseit), ‘the hill of Jessul ; Merrwara, or the ‘mountaiiions region ; 
and I ts inhrihitaiits Meras, or ‘iiioiiiitHineers.’ Thus, also, in the grand epic the Samayana 
(Buck i. p. 2311), Mera is the moniitain-nympli, the daughter of Morn and spoiise of iiima- 
viit ; form whom sprung two daughters, the river goddess Gunga and the mountain 
nymph Faibati. _ Slie is, in the Mahabharat, also termed Syeein, the daughter of SyeeJ, 
another designation of the snowy chain : and hence mountain streams are called in Sans- 
crit tyille/ee. Syeela bears the same attributes with the Phrygian Cybele, who was also 
tlie daughter of a nioniitain of the same name ; the one is carried, the other drawn, by lions 
Tims the Greeks also metamorphosed Par5uf Pamer, or “the moiintain Panier,” into Paro- 
painisan, applied to tlie Hindu Kho west of Baminn : but the Parbnt put Pamer, or ‘Pamer 
chief of hills,' is mentioned by the bard Chund as being far east of that tract, and under it 

* In Sanscrit, Is/i, ‘Lord,’ dda, ‘the fiist,’ math or math, ‘Earth.’ Here the Sans- 
crit and Heliiew have the same meaning, ‘first lord of the earth,’ In these remote J^jpoot 
regions, where early manners and languages remain, the strongest phrase to tlio strongest 

phrase to denote a man or human being is literally ‘earth ’ A chief describing a fray be- 
tween his own followers and boiderers, whencedeath ensued, says,* Mera mathi mara,’ My 
earth has been struck j’ a phrase requiring to comment, and denoting that he must have 
blood in return. 

+ Aryamrta, or the laud of promise or virtue, cannot extend to the flat plains of 
India south of the llimavat i for this is styled in the Pwanas the very reverse, ‘cucarma ■ 
del,' or laud of vice, 
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The Rajpoot tribes could scarcely bare 
acquired soiue of tbeir still existing Scythie 
habits and wnrlibe superstitions on the burn- 
ing plains of Ind, It was too hot to bail 
with fervent adoration the return of the sun 
from his soutliern course to enliven the 
northern hemisphere. This should be the 
religion of a colder dime, brought from 
their first haunts, the sources of the Jihoon 
and Jaxaites. The giand solstitial festival, 
the Aewamedha, or saciifiee of the horse 
( the t} pe of the sun ), practised by tbe 


children of Vuivaswata, the ‘sun-born,’ was 
most probably simultaneously introduced 
from Scythia into the plains of Ind, and 
vest, by the "sons of Odin, Woden, or 
Boodha, into Scandinavin, where It became 
tbe Mi-el or Jli-ul (1), tbe festival of the 
winter solstice ; the grand jubilee of north- 
ern nations and in the first ages of Christi- 
anity, being so near the epoch of its rise, 
gladly used by the first fathers of the church 
to perpetuate that event (2). 


resided Hamira, one of the great feiulatoiies of Prithwi-raja of Delhi Had it been Puro- 
piuilsan ( «B some authorities wiite it), it would better accord with the locality where it 
takes up the name, being neat to Nyesa and luerii, of which Parhat or Pahiir would be a 
version, and from Farouisan, ‘the Mbuntaia of Ngssa' ilie range Nisadhaof the Purans. 

(I) Mya or Mi, in Sanscrit, ‘lioise’ — Ml, ‘sun whence ipp o s and el i o t. Ml ap- 
peals to have been a terui ofScyihiaii origin for the sun; and Hari, the Indian Appollo, is 
Moressed as the still. Hiul, or Jiil of rioi thorn nations ( qu. of France ? ), is the 

Hindu Sacranta, of whicli more will be said hereafter, 

(S) Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, 




CHAPTER II, 


Cenealogiet eontintied.— Fictions in He Puranas.— Union of the 
Begat and the Priestlg Characters.— Legends of the 
Puranas confirmed Ig the Greek Ilistoriuns. 


" clironicleB of the Jihagvat and Agn-i, 
encii, Jng the genealogies of the Surya 
(<»») and Tndn (moot.) races, shall now be 
examined. The first of these, by calcula- 
tion, brings down the chain to a period six 
centuries subsequent to Vicianiaditya 
(A. D. 6S0), so that these books may have 
been remodelled or commented on about 
tiiis period : their fabrication cannot be 
supposed. 

Although portions of tliese genealogies 
by Sir William Jones, Mr. Bentley, and colo- 
nel Wilford, have appeared in the rolumes 
of the Asiatic Beaearrhes, yet no one should 
rest satisfied with tlie inquiries of others, if 
by any process he can reach the foaiiluin- 
head himself. 

If, after all these are fabricated genea- 
logies of the ancient families of India, the 
fabrication is of ancient date, and they are 
all they know themselves upon the euhjevt. 
Tiie step next in importance to obtaining a 
perfect acquaintance with tlie genuine early 
history of iialions, is to leant whut those 
nations repute to be such. 

Bouhtless tho original Furanas contained 
much valuable historical matter ; but, at pre* 
rent, it is difficult to separate a little pure 
metal from the base alloy of ignoiant 
expounders and interpolators. I have but 


skimined the surface : research, to the capo* 
ble, may yet be rewarded by many isolated 
facts and important transactions, now bid 
under tlie veil of ignorance and allegory. 

Tho Hiudns, with the decrease of intellec- 
tual power, their possession of which is 
evinced by tlieir architectural remains, 
whore just proportion and elegant mytho- 
logical device arc still visible, lost the relish 
for the beauty of truth, and adopted the 
monstrous in their writings, as well as their 
edifices. But for detection and shame, 
matters of histoi-y would be hideously dis- 
torted even in civilized Europe ; but in tbs 
East, in the moral decrepitude of ancient 
Asia, with no Judge to condemn, no public 
to praise, each priestly expounder may revel 
in an unfettered imagination, and reckon his 
admirers in proportion to tlie mixture of the 
marvellous. (1) Plain liistoiical truths have 
long ceased to inteicst this srtilically-fcd 
people. 

If at such a comparatively modern period 
ns the Ihiid century l>efore Christ, the 
Babylvuiiau historian Berosus composed his 
fictions, wliich assigned to the monarchy 
such innedihlc antiquity, it became capable 
of refutation from tlie many historians of 
lepiite who preceded him. But on the 
fabulist of India we liave no such check. If 


(1) Tlie celebrated Goguet remarks on the madness of most, nations pretending to trace 
tlieir origin to infiaity. The Babylonians, the Egypti.iria, and the Scythians, pavficnlarly, 
■•iqned themselves on their liigb antiquity, and the first assimilate with the llindus in 
boasting they had observed the, course of the stars 473,000 yeais. Each heaped ages on 
ages ; but tlie foundations of this pretended antiquity are not supported i'j’ probability 
and are even of modern invention.-- Origi-i of Laws. 
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Vyasa himself penned tliese legends as now 
existing, then is the stream of knowledge 
corrupt from the foantain-head. If sucli the 
source, the stream, filtering through ages of 
ignorance, has only been increased by fresh 
impurities. It is difficult to concdire how 
the arts and sciences could advance, when it 
is held impious to doubt the truth of what- 
ever has been lianded d«wn, and stilt more 
to suppose' that the degenerate could im- 
prove thereon. The highest ambition of the 
present learned priesthood, geiieration after 
generation, is to be able to comprehen*^ 
wliat has thns reached them, and to form 
commentaries upon past wisdom ; which 
commentaries are commented on ad infini- 
tum. Whoever dare now aspire to improve 
thereon must keep the secret in his own 
breast. They are but the expounders of the 
olden oracles : were they more they would 
be infidels. Bnt this could not always have 
been the case. 

With the Hindus, as with other nations, 
the progress to tlie heights of science they 
nttained must have been gradual ; unless 
we take from them the merit of original 
invention, and set tiiem down as borrowere of 
a system. These salvieh fetters of the mind 
must have been forged at a later period, and 
it is fair to infer that the monopoly of 
science and religiofi were simultaneous. 
What must be the effect of such monopoly 
on the impulses and oppr.alions of the under- 
standing ? Where such exists, knowledge 


could not long remain stationary ; it must 
perforce retrograde. Could we but discover 
the period when religion (1) ceased to be <a 
profession and became hereditary (and that 
such there was these very genealogies hear 
evidence), we might approximate the era 
when Bcience attained its height. 

In the early ages of these Solar and Lu- 
nar dynasties, the priestly office was not 
hereditary in families ; it was a profession ; 
and the genealogies exhibit frequent ins- 
tances of branches of these races terminating 
their martial career in the commencement 
of a religious sect, or gotra and of their 
decendants reassuming their warlike occu- 
pnlions. Thus, of the ten sons of Ic8hwacn(2), 
three are represented as abandoning worldly 
affairs and taking to religion ; and one of 
these, Caniu, is said to be the first who made 
an agnihotra, or pyreum, and worshipped 
fire, while another son embraced commerce. 
Of the Lunar line and the six sons of Fnru- 
rava, the name of the fourth was Reh ; 
“from him the fifteenth generation was 
“ Harita, who with his eight brothers took 
“ to the office of religion, and establislied 
“ the Causika Gotra, or tribe of Bralimins ” 

From the twentj'-fonrth piince in lineal 
descent from Yayati by name Bhardwaja, 
originated a celebrated sect, who still bear 
his name, and are the spiiitual teachers of 
several Rajpoot tribes. 

Of the twenty-sixth prince, Mnnevn, 
( two sons devoted themselves to religion, and 


(1) It has been said that the Brahminical religion was foreign to India ; bnt as the 
period of importation we have but loose assertion, -We can easily give credit to various 
creeds and tenets of faith being from time to time incorporated, ere the present books were 
composed and that previously, the sons of royalty alone possessed the office. Authoiities 
of weight inform us of these srnfts ; for instance, Mr. Golebrooke gives a passage in liis 
‘Indian Claeses “A chief of the twice-boru tribe was brought by Vi.slinH’s eagle from 
“Saca Dwipa ; hence Saca Dwipa Brahmins were known in .Tanibu Dwipa." By S ica 
Uwipa, Scythia is understood, of which more will be said hereafter. 

Ferislita also, translating from ancient authorities, says, to the same effect, that “in 
‘'the reign of Mnharje, King of Cauonj a Brahmin came fiom 'Persia, who introduced magic, 
“idolatry, and the worship of the stars” : so that there is no want of authority for the in- 
troduction of new tenets of faith. 

(2) See Table 1. 
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establislied celebr.ited sects, , Mahavira, 
■whose desceudauts ■were the Pushkar 
Babrmius : and Banskritti, whose issue were 
learned in tlie vedat. From the line of 
Ajamida these ministers of religion were 
continually braiicliiiig olf. 

In the very early periods, the princes of 
the Solar line, like the Egyptians and 
Uomans, combined the offices of the priest- 
hood with kingly power, nnd this whether 
Brahiuinical or Boodl)i8t.( 1) Many of the 
royal line, before and subsequout to Itaiua, 
passed great part of their lives as ascetics ; 
and in ancient scniplure and drawings, the 
head is as often adorned with the braided 
lock of the ascetic, as with the diadem of 
royalty. (2) 

The greatest rnonarchs bestowed their 


(1) Some of the earlier of the twenty-four Tirthanoarae, cr Jain hierarchs, trace their 
origin from the solar race of princes. 

(2) Even now the Bana of Mewar mingles spiritual duties with those of royalty, and 
wilt 1 ) he atterid-s the temple of the tntelary deity of his race he performs himself all the 
offices of the high priest lor the day. In Uiis point strong resemblance exists to many of 
the races of antiquity. 

(3) Prince of the country of Punjab, or five streams east of the Indus. 

(1) The legend of this monarch stealing his son-in-law’s, the hermit’s, cow (of which 
the Mamnyana. gives another version ), the incarnation of P.irasn’ram, son of Jamadagni, 
and his exploits, appear purely allegorical, signifying the violence and nppiessiun of royal- 
ty ovei the eaith (pidt/uri), pei sonified by the saeved go, or cow : ami that the Brahmins 
were enabled to wrest roj alty Iroin the martial tribe, shews how they had multiplied. 

On the derivatives from the word go, 1 venture aa etymolocy for otliers to pursue : — 

O A I A, g e a, g i, {JJor. gn) that which produces all things, (from g a o, genera) ; the 
earth. — Jones's Dictionary. 

GALA, Milk. Goa-Ia, Herdsman, in Sanscrit. Oalatichoi, Keltoi, Gala- 
tians, or Gauls, and Celts (allowed to be the same ), would be the shepherd races, the past- 
oral invaders of Euiope. 

(5) Mahiiswar, or the Nerbudda river. 

(C) Hindusthnn abounds with Brahmins, who make excellent soldiers, as far as bravery 
is B virtue ; but our officers are cautions, from experience, of admitting too many into a 
t roop or company, for they still retain their intriguing habits. I have seen nearly as many 
of the Bi-ahrains, as of military in some companies ; a dangerous error. 

(7) The Brahmin Vasishta possessed a cow named Shubala, so fruitful that with her 
assistance he could accomplish whatever he desiied. By her aid he entertained King 
Vishteamitra .and his army. _ It is evident lha.t lhi.s cow denotes some tract of country 
lohieh the. priest held (oeariiig in mind that go, priihwi signify ‘the earth,’ as well as ‘cow’) : 
a grant, lieyond donbt. by some ot VUhviamUra’s unwise nneestora, and wliich be wished 
to rcBuuie. From lier were supplied *■ the oblations to the gods and the pitristears (father- 
gods, or ancestors), the perpetual aacrifioial fire, ihe bnrnt-offerings and sacrifices.” This 
was “ths fountain of devotional nets this was the Shubala for wliieh the king offered 
“ a hundred thousand cows this was " the jewel of which a king only should be proprie- 
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daughters on these royal hcriniis and sagos. 
Ahttiya, tbe daughter ot the powerful Pan- 
clialica (3), became the wife of the ascetic 
Ootama. The sage Jamadagni espoused the 
daughter of Sahasrn(4) Arjuna, of Mahisma- 
ti(6), king of the Haifaya tribe, s great 
branch of the Yadu r.ice. 

Among the Egyptains, according to 
Herodotus, the priest succeeded to sovereign- 
ty', as they and the military class alone 
Could hold lands ; and Sethos the priest of 
Vulcan, caused a revolution, by depriving 
the military of tbeir estates. 

We have various instances in India of 
the Brahmins, from Jamadagni to the 
Mahratta Peishwu, contesting for sovereign- 
ty ; power(l)) and homage being still their 
great aim, as in the days of ViBliwamitra(7) 
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and Vasishta, the royal engeewhom ‘‘jataka, 
“sovereign of Mitbila, addressed ‘with folded 
“hands in token of supeiiority.” 

Bat this deference for the Brahmins is 
aertainly, with many Rajpoot classes, very 
weak. In obedience to prejudice, they shew 
them outward civility ; but, unless when 
their fears or wishes interfere, they are less 
esteemed than the bards. 

The story of the King Vishwamitra of 
Cladhipura(l) and the Brahmin Vasishta, 
which fills so many sections of the first book 
of the Ramayana(2), exemplifies, nnder the 
veil of allegory, the contest for power be* 
tween the firahminical and military classes, 
and will serve to indicate the probable 
period when the castes became immutable. 


Stripped of its allegory, the legend appears 
to point to a time when the division of the 
classes was yet imperfect ; though we may 
infer, frt>in the violence of the strngule, 
that it was the last in which 'Bralminhood' 
could be obtained by the military. 

Viswamitra was tlie son of Gadbi ( of 
the race of Cansika ), King of Gadhipura, 
and contemporary of Ambarisha, King of 
Ayodhya or Oude, the fortieth prince from 
Icshwacu ; consequently about two hundred 
yeais anterior to Rama. This event there- 
fore, whence we infer that tlie system of 
castes was approaching perfection, was 
probably about one thousand four hundred 
years before Cliiist. 

If proof cun be given that these genea- 


’tor." — The subjects of the Brahmin appeared not to relish such transfer, and by “the 
lowing of the cow Shubala’’ obtained numerous foreign anxiliaiieK, whicli enabled tho 
Brahmin to set his sovereign at defiance. Of these “ the Piihlnvi (Persian) kings, the 
dreadful Sahas (Sac«), and Yuvanas (Greeks), with scjniiturs and gold armour, the 
Kumbojas,” dec, were each in turn created by the all-producing cow. The armies of the 
Pahlavi kings were cut to pieces by Vishw.imitra ; who at last, by continual reinforce- 
ments was overpowered by the Brahmin’s levies. 

These reinforcemetits would appear to have been the ancient Persians, the Saote, the 
Greeks, tlie inhabitants of Assam and southern India, and various races out of the pale 
of the Hindu religion ; all classed under the term Mlechha, equivalent to tlie 'barhanan' 
ol the Greeks and Romans. 

The king Visliwamitra, defeated and disgraced by this powcrftil priest, “like a serpent 
“with his teeth broken, like (he sun robbed by tlie eclipse of its splendour, was filled with 
“ portiirb ition Deprived of his sons and array, siripped of Ins pride and confidence, he was 
“left without resource ns a bird bereft of bis wings.” He abaudoiied bis kingdom to his 
eon, and like all Hindu princes in distress, determined, by penitential rites and austerities, 
** to obtain Brahraiuliood.” 

He took lip his abode at the sacred Pm-iikar living on fruits and roots, and fixing 
bis mind, said, "I will become a Brahmin.” By these penances he attained such spiiiiual 
power that he was enabled to usuin the Brahmin’s oflice. The theoci’aU caution Vishwa- 
mitra, thus detenuined to become a Bvabmin “ by iiusteiity, that the divine books are to 
“be observed with cure only by those acquainted with their evidence ; nor does it become thee 
“ (Vish waiiiit'a) to subvert the order of things established by the ancients.” 

The history of his wanderings, austerities, anil the temptiitioiis thrown in his way, is 
related. The celestial fair weie commissioned to bre.ik in upon his meditations. The 
mother of love herself descended , while Iiidni, joining the cause of the Braliiiiins, took the 
ehaps of kokila, and added the melody of his notes to the alluiements of Rimbhn, and tlia 
perfumed aepbyro wliieh assailed ilic royal B.unt in the wJIderness. He was proof against 
all temptation, and coiideniiied the fair to become a pillar of stone. He persevered “till- 
every passion was siibiiued, till not a thictate ol sin ajipeared in liim,” and gave such 
Alarm to the who/e priesthood, that ifaey tireadetl lest his excessive nanctity should he fatal 
to them : they feared ‘'mankind w-uW become atlieists,” “The gods and Bmuiha at their 
*‘head weed ohliffed to grant his desire of Bvahmittbood ; and Yaelmta, conciliated by the 

acqiiies "ed on their wish, and formed a fiieiidship with Vishwamitra.*' 

(1) Canouj, the ancient capital of the present race of Marwnr. 

(2) See translation of this epic, by Messia Carey and Marahman, 
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logies existed in the days of Alexander, the 
fact would be interesting. The legend in 
the Paranat, of the origin of the Lunar race, 
appears to afford this testitnnny. 

Vyasa, tlie author of the grand epic, the 
liahabharat, was son of Saiitanii ( of the 
race of Hari ) (1), sovereign of Delhi, by 
Yaj-anagandha, a fisliermaii’s daughter (2), 
consequently illegitimate. He became the 
spiritual father, or preceptor, of his nieces, 


the daughters of Vichitravirya, the sob and 
successor of Santanu. 

Vichitravirya had no male offspring. Of 
his three daughters, one was named Pan> 
dea(£) ; and Vyasa, being the sole remainingr 
male branch of the lionse of Santanu, took. 
Ids niece, and spiritual daughter, Pandeo, 
to wife, and,became the father of Panda, 
afterwards sovereign of Iiidraprastha. 

Airiiin gives the story thus ; ‘‘He [Her- 
“cnles (4) ] had a daughter when he was 


(1) Hari-cnia. 

(2) It is a very curious circumstances, that Hindu legend gives to two of their most 
celebrated authors, whom they have invested with a siicred chaiaeter, a descent from the 
aboriginal and impure tribes of India ; Vyasa from a fisherman, and Valmiki, the author 
of the other grand epic, the Ramayana, from a budhek or robber, an associate of the Bhil 
tribe at Aboo. The conversion of Valmiki ( said to have been mirai'uloiis, when in the 
act of robbing tho shrine of the deity ), is worked into a story of considerable effect, in the 
works of Chand, from olden imtliority. 

(3) The reason for this name is thus given. One of these daughters being by a 
alavp, it was necessary to ascertain which : a difficult matter, from the seclusion in which 
they were kept. It was therefore left to Vyasa to discover the pure of birth j who deter- 
mined that nobility of blood would shew itselt, and commanded that the princesses shonld 
walk uncovered before him. The elder, fiom shame, closed her eyes, and from ber was 
born the blind DbriiaTashtra, sovereign of Haatinapnrn ; the second, from the same feel- 
ing, coveted herself with yellow ochre, called panda, and henceforth she bore the name of 
Pandea, and her son was called Paiidn ; while the thiid stepped forth unabashed. She was 
adjudged not of gentle blood, and her issue was Vuliira. 

(4) A generic term for the sovereigns of the race of Hari, used by Arrian ns a proper 
name. A section of the Ma/iabharat is devoted to the history of the Haricula, of which 
race was Vaysa. 

Arrian notices the similarity of the Tlieban and the Hindu “Hercules, and cites as 
“autlioiity the ambassador of Sclciicus, Megastlienes, who says : “He uses the same habit 
“with the Theban ; .md is partiunlarly worahipned by the Siiraseni, who have two great 
cities belonging to them, namely, Methoras ( Matburu ) and Clisoboras.” 

Diodorus line tbe same legend, with some vaiiety. He says ; “Heicnles was born 
“amongst the Indians .and like the Greeks they furnish him with a club and lion’s hide- 
‘‘In strength (halo) he excelled all men, and cle.ired the sen and land of monsters and wild 
“beasts lle'had many sons, but only one daughter. It is said that he built Palibothra, 
“and divided Ins kingdom amongst Ida sous (the B-dica-putras, arms of Bali). They never 
“colonized ; lint in time most of the cities assumed a deiiMcrstical form of government 
“(though some were monarchical) till Alexander’s time.” The combats of Hercules, to. 
wliich Dindoriis alludes, are those in tbe legendary bunts of the Hariculas, during tbeic 
twelve years’ exile from the seats of their forefathers. 

How invaluable such reiniiants of the ancient race of Hari-cnia I How refreshing to 
the mind yet to discover, amidst the ruins on the Vaiunna, PLevcnlea (Baldeva, god of 
stiengtli) retaining bis club and lion’s bide, standing on his pedestal atBnVien, and yeti 
worshipped bj the Suraseni 1 This name was given to a large tract o{ covuitiy tonud 
Mathura, or rather round Surpura, tlie ancient capital founded by Sutaeu, t\\ft Kt%,ndi«,t.Vi« 
of the Indian brother deities, Crishna and Baldeva, Appoilo and Hurculea. The i\t\« 
would apply to either ; Baldeva Ivvs tbe attributes of tbe ‘go<' strength.’ Both are sf 
(lords) of tbe race (ciitu) of Hari { Hari-cul-es), of which the Greeks might have made 
the compound Hercules. Might not a colony after tbe great war have migrated westward I 
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"advanced iu years (1) ; and being unable to 
"find a liusband worthy of her, he married 
hinudf, that he might supply the throne 
"of India with monarcha. Her name was 
“Fandea, and he caused the whole province 
"in which she was born to receive its name 
“from her,” 

This is the very legend contained in the 
Faranas, of "Vyasa ( who was Huri-cul-es, or 
chief of the race of Hari ) and his epiriiual 
daughter Pandea, from whom the grand race 
the Pandu ; and from whom Delhi and its 
dependencies were designated the Panda 
sovereignty. 

Her issue ruled for thirty-one generations 
in direct descents, or from 1120 to 610 
before Christ ; when the military minist- 
ei(2), connected by blood, was chosen by the 
chiefs who rebelled against the last Panda 
king, represented as “neglectful of all the 


cares of government,” and whose deposition 
and death introduced a new dynasty. 

To other dynasties succeeded in like 
manner by the usurpation of these military 
ministers, until Vicramaditya, when tho 
Pandu sovereignty and era of Yudhisthiia 
were both overturned, 

ludraprastha remained without a sover- 
eign, supreme power being removed from the 
nortli to the southern parts of India, till the 
fourth, or, according to some authorities, 
the eiglilh century after Vicrama, when the 
throne of Yudbisthira was once more occu- 
pied by the Tuartiibe of Rajpoots, claiming 
descent from the Pan-dug. To this ancient 
capital, thus refouuded, the new appellation 
of Delhi was given ; and the dynasty of the 
founder, Aimngpal, hasted to the twelfth 
century, when he abdicated in favour of his 
grandson (3), Prithwirajo, tho last imperial 


The period of the return of the HeracUdoe, the descendants of Atrens (Atri is progenitor of 
the Haricalti) would answer : it was about half a century after the great war. 

It is unfortunate that Alexandei’s historians ware unable to penetrate into the areana 
of the Hindus, as Herodotus appears to have done with those of tlie Egyptians. The sliurt- 
nesB of Alexander's stay, the uiiknowu language in which their science iiud religion were 
hid, presented an insuperable difficulty. They could have niiide very little progress iu the 
study of the language without discovering its analogy to their own. 

(1) Arrian generally exercises his judgment in these matters, and is the reverse of 
credulous. Ou this point he says, “ Mv opinion of this story is, that if licrcule.s were 
“ capable of having an affair of this kind, and getting children, he was not so near his end 
“ as they wish to make us believe.” 

Sandiocottus is mentioned by Arrian to be of this line ; and we can have no hesi- 
tation, therefore, iu giving him a place in the dynasty of Piiiu, the second son of Yayati, 
whence the patronymic used by the race now extinct, as was Yadn, the elder brother of 
Puru. Hence Snndrocottus, if not a Pnrti himself, is connected with the chain of which 
the links are Jarasandha (a hero of the Pharat) Ripooiij lyii, the twenty-third in descent, 
when a new race, headed by Sanaka and ftesnag, about six hundred ycais before Christ, 
usurped the seat of the lineal descendants of Paru ; in which line of Uhiirpation is Chandra- 
giipta of the tribe Mori, the Snndrocottus of Alexander, a branch of this Sesnag’ Takshac, 
OT Snake race, a race which, stripped of its allegory, will afford room for subsequent disserta- 
tion. The Prasii of Arrian would be the stock of Puru ; Prayag is claimed in the annals yet 
existing as the cradle of their race. This is the modern Allahabad ; and the Eranaboas must 
he the Jumn^ and the point of junction with the Ganges, where we must place the Capital 
of the Praeii, 

(2) Analagons to the maire du palak of the first races of the Franks. 

(3) Kia daughter’s son. This is not the first or only instance of the salique law of 
India being set aside. There are two iu tho history of the Sovereigns of Auhulwara- 
Puttum. In all adoptions of this nature, when the child “binds round his head the tur- 
ban” of his adopted father, he is finally severed from the stock whence ho had his birth. 
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Rajpoot aorereign of India, whose defeat 
and death introduced the M.ihoniedaiis. 

This line has also closed with the pageant 
of a prince and a colony returned from the 
extreme west is now the sole arbiter of the 
thrones of JPandw and Titnoor. 

Britain has become heir to the monu- 
ments of Iiidraprastha raised by the descen- 
dants of Boodha and Ella ; to the iron 
pillar of the Pandui, whose pedestal (1) "is 
fixed in bell,” to the columns reared to vic- 
torj’, inscribed with characters yet unknown ; 
to the mnssive ruins of its ancient coutiuu- , 


ous cities, encompassing a space still larger 
than the largest city in the world, whose 
mouldering domes and sites of fortresses (2), 
the very names of which ore lost, present 
a noble field for speciilatiou on the ephe- 
meral natnre of power and glory. What 
monument would Britain bequeath to dis- 
tant posteiity of her succession to this domi- 
nion ? Not one : except it be that of a still 
less peri.shiible nature, tlic monument of 
national benefit. Much is in our power : 
mneh has been given, and posteiity will 
demand tlio result. 


(1) The kheel, or iron pillar of the Pandus. i.s mentioned in the pomes of Chnnd. An 
infidel Tmir prince wished to prove the tiiUh of the liaditiou of iis depth of foundation ; 
“bl od gushed up from the earth’s centre, the pill.ai become loose (dhilUy’ua did the fortune 
of tue house from such impiety. This is the origin of Delhi. 

(2) I doubt if Rhaj'oor is yet known, I trace its extent from tho remains of a tower 
between Hemayoon’s tomb and the erand column, the Cootub. In IfiOfi 1 resided four 
months at the mausoleum of Sufder .lung, the ancestor of the present King ofOudo, amidst 
the ruins of Indraprastha, sererel miles from iDliabitcd Delhi, but with which these ruins 
f(frm detached links of connection. I went to that retirement with a friend now no more 
Lieutenant Macartney, a nair.o well known and honoured. We had both been employed 
in surveying the canals which Lad tluir sourres in eimmuvu from the head of the Jumna, 
where this river leaves its rocky barriers, the Sewalik chain, and issues into tho plains of 
tlindusthan. These canals on each side, fed by the parent stream, returned the waters 
again into it : one through the city of Delhi, the other ou the opposite side. 



CHAPTER III. 

Cenealogiei continued — Comparitone between the Litis of 
Sir W. Jones, Mr. Bentley, Captain Wilford, and 
the Atithor- — Synchronisms, 


Vtasa gives bnt fifty-seven princes of 
the Solar line, from Vaivuswata Mann to 
Rama : and no list which has come under 
my observation exhibits more than fifty- 
eight, for the same period, of the Lunar 
race. How different from the Egyptian 
priesthood, who, sceordiug to Herodotus, 
gave a list up to that period of 330 (1) so- 
vereigns from their first piince, also tlie 
‘Suu-born (2) JWenes f’ 

Icshwaen was the son of Mann, and the 
first who moved to the eastward, and found- 
ed Ayodhya. 

Boodha (Mercury) founded the Lnnar 
line ; but we are not told who established 
their first capital, Prayag (3), though we are 
authorized to infer that it was founded by 
Pum, the sixth in descent from Boodha. 

A succession of fifty-seven princes occu- 
pied Ayodhya from Icshwacu to Kamo. 
From Yaysti’s sons the Lunar rnees descend 
in unequal lengths. The lines from Yadn(4), 
concluding with C ishna and his uncle 
Eansa, exhibit fifty-seven, and fifty-nine 
descents from Yayati; while Tudliiathira(5), 


Saln(6) Jura8audhR(7), and Vahoorit.s(8), 
all contemporaries of Crislina and Kansu, 
are fifty-one, forty-six, /and forty-seven 
generations, respectively, from the common 
ancestor, Yayati. 

There is a wide difference between the 
Solar and Yadu branches of the Lnnar 
lines ; yet is that now given fuller than any 
1 have met with. Sir William Jones* lists 
of the Solar line give fifty-six, and of the 
Lunar (Boodha to Yudhisthira) forty-six, 
being one less in each than in the tables now 
presented ; nor has he given the important 
branch terminating with Crishna. So close 
an affinity between lists, derived from such 
different authorities as this distinguished 
cbracter and myself had access to, shews 
that there was some general source entitled 
to credit. 

Mr. Bentley’s(9) lists agree with Sir 
William Jones*, exhibiting tilty-six and forty- 
six respectively, for the lust-mentioned Solar 
and Lunar races. But, on a close compari- 
son, he has cither copied them or tuken fronx 
the same original source ; afterwards 


(1) Ilerodotaus, Melpomene, chp. xiv. p. 200. 

(2) The Egyptians claim the snn, also, as the first founder of the Kingdom of Egypt. 

(3) The Jessulmeer annals give in succession Prayag, Mathura, Kusdsthali, Itwarica, 
as capitals of the Jndu or Lunar race, in the ages preceding the Bharat or great war. 
Hastinapnra was founded twenty generations after these, by llasti, from whom ramffied 
the three grand Sacse, tiiz., Ajamida, Ueomida, and Puromida, which diversified the ^adu 
race. 

(4) See table I. (6) Of Delhi— Indraprastha. 

(0) Sala, the founder of Arore on the Indus, a capital I had the good fortune to dis- 
cover. 5ti/a is the iSeAr of Abul FuziL 

(7) Jaresandha of Bchar. (8) Vahoorita, unknown yet. 

(9) Asiatic Beseorches, vol. v. p. 341, 
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traasposhig names xvhich,« though aiding a 
likely hypothesis, will not accord with their 
historical belief. 

Colonel Wilford’s(l) Solar list is of no 
use : but his two dyiiesties of Puru and 
Vadu of the Lunar race arc excellent, that 
part of the line of Puru, from Jarasandha 
to Cliandragupta, being the only correct one 
in print. 

It is surprising, Wilford did not make 
use of Sir William Jones’ Solar chronology; 
hut he appears to have dreaded bringing 
dpwn Bania to the period of Crislina, as be 
is known to have prccedod by four genera- 
tions “the great war” of the Yadu racea 

It is evident tliat the Lunar line has 
reached us defective. It is supposed so by 
their genealogists ; aifd Wilford would have 
increased the error by taking it as the 
standai-d, and reducing (ha Solar to con* 

. form therefo. 

Mr. Bentley’s 'method is therefore pre- 
ferable ; namely, to suppose eleven princes 
omitted in the Lunar between Janmejya 
and Frachinwat. But os thdre is no authori- 
ty for this, the Lunar princes are distribut- 
ed ill the tables collaterally with the Solar, 
preserving contemporaneous affinity where 
synchronism will authorize. By this menus 
all hypothesis will be avoided, and the 
genealogies will speak for themselves. 

There is very little diffei eiice between 
Sir William Jones’ and Colonel Wilford’s 
lists, in that niaiu branch of the Lunar 
race, of which Puru, Hast!, Ajmida, Curu, 
Santanu, and Yadliisthira, are the most 
distinguished links. The coincidence is so 
near, as to warrant a supposition of identi- 
ty of source ; but close inspection shews 
Wilford to have had a fuller supply, for he 
produces new branches, both of Hasti’s and 


Cura’s progeny. He has also one name 
(Bhirasena) towards the close, which is iu 
my lists, but not in Sir William Joues’ ; 
aud immediately following Bhimseiia, both 
tliese lists exhibit Dilipa, wanting iu my 
copy of the Shagoat, though coutaiiied in 
the Agni Purana ; proofs of the diver- 
sity of the sources of supply, and highly 
gratifying when the remoteness of those 
sources is considered. There is also iu my 
lists Tuntu, the nineteenth frnin Boodha, 
who is not iu the lists cither of Sir William 
Jones or Wilford. Again ; Wilford has a 
Suhotra preceding Zlaeti, who is not iu Sir 
William Jones’ genealogies (2) 

Again ; Jahnu is made the successor to 
Curu ; whereas tlie Parana ( whence my 
extracts ) makes Parikhita the successor, 
who adopts the son of Jahnu. This son is 
I Poratlia, who has a place iu all three. Other 
i variations are merely orthographical. 

A comparison of Sir Wrlliam Jones’ Solar 
genealogies with my tables will yield nearly 
tho same satisfactory result as to original 
antlienticity. 1 say Sir William Jones’ 
list, because there is no other efficient one. 

^ We first differ at the fourth from Icsliwacu. 

In my list this is Un-l’riihu, of which he 
makes two names, Aneas and Prithu, Thence 
to Purucutsa, the eighteenth, the difference 
is only in orthography. To Irisuaka, the 
twenty-third in mine, the twenty-sixth in 
Sir William Jones’ list, one name is above 
accounted for ; but here are two wanting iu 
mine, Irasadiidya and Hyaswa. There is, 
also, con.siderable difference in the orthogra- 
phy of those names which we have in 
common. Again ; we differ as to the succes- 
sors of Champa, the twenty-seventh, the 
founder of Chainpapur in Debar. In Seme 

Williams’, Sudeva succeeds, aud he is follovi^‘'®^"’l‘ 

ina| 


(1) Ibid vol. vp. 241. 

C^) 1 find them, however, in the Agni Purantt, 
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ed by Vijya : but my authorities state 
these both to be sons of Chauipa, and that 
Vijya, the younger, was his successor, as 
the elder, Sudeva, took to religious austerity. 
The thirty*ihird and thirty-sixth, Kesi and 
Dilips, are not noticed by Sir William Jones : 
blit there is a much more important person 
than either of these omitted, who is a grand 
link of connection, and affording a good 
synchronism of the earliest history. This 
is Ainbarisha, the fortieth, the contempora- 
ry of Qadhi, who was the founder of Gadhi- 
pura or Canonj. Kaia, Snriira, and Dilipa 
(Nos. 44, 45,54 of my lials), are all omitted 
by Sir William Jones. 

This comparative analysis of the chrono- 
logies of both these grand races csiunot fail 
to be satisfactory. Tliosc which I furnish 
are from the sacred genealogies in the libra- 
ry of a prince who claims common origin 
with them and are less liable to interpola- 
tion. There is scarcely a chief of clrnr icier 
for knowledge, who cannot repeat the genea- 
logy of his line. The Prince of Mewar has 
a peculiarly retentive memory in this way. 
The professed genealouists, the Bhats, must 
have them graven on their niaiuory, and the 
Charuiias(tlie encomiasts) ought to be well 
versed therein . 

The first tabic exhibits two dynasties 
of the Solar race of Princes of Ayodliya 


and Mithil Des, or Tirhoot, which latter I 
have seen no where else. It also exhibits 
four great and three lesser dynasties of the 
Lunar race ; and an eighth line is added, of 
the race of Yadu, from the annals of the 
Batti tribe at Jessulmeer. 

Ere quitting this halting-place in the 
Genealogical history of the ancient races, 
where the celebrated names of Baina, Crishna 
and Yadhi.sthira, close the brazen age of 
India, and whose issue introduce the present, 
iron age, or kali yuga, I shall shortly refer 
to the few synchronic points which the 
various authorities admit. 

Of periods so remote, approximations to 
truth are the utmost to be looked for ; and 
it is from the Ittmayana and the Paranas 
these synebronisma are hazarded. 

The first commences with a celebrated 
name of the Solar line, Harischand ra, son of 
Trismikha, still proverbial for bis humility, 
lleis the Iwoiity-foiirth ( 1 ) and declared 
contemporary of Parasu-rama, who slew the 
celebrated Sabasra-Arjnna (2) of the Haihya 
( Lunar } ince, piiiice of Mabismati on the 
Nurbudda. This is confirmed by the Rama- 
yana, which details the dcstructiou of the 
military class and assumption of political 
power by the Brahmins, under their chief 
Parasu-rama, marking the period when the 
military class “lost the umbrella of royalty,” 


(1) Sahyadai Khnnda of the Scanda Purana. 

(2) In the Bhnnishyn Piiratia this prince, Sa'.iasra-Ar juna is termed a chnkravarti, or 
paramount sovereign. That ho conquered Karkntaka of the Takshae, Toorshka, or snake 
race, and brought with him the population of Mahismati, and founded Hcmanagara in tho 
north of indin, on his e.xpulsion from bis dominions on tho Nerbudda. Traditionary legends 
yet remain of this prince on the Nerbudda, where ho is styled Sahnsra Bahn, er with ‘ a 
thousand arms,’ figurative of his numerous progeny. 

The Takshae, or Snake race, here alluded to, will hereafter engage our attention. 
The names of animals in early times, planets, and things inanimate, all furnished symbolic 
JJ'. ellationB for tho various races. In Scripture we have the fly, the bee, the ram, to dcs- 
“’ibe tho princes of Egypt, Assyria, and Macedonia : here wo have tho snakey horse, mon- 
key, &c. 

Tlie snake or Takshae race was one of tho most extensive and earliest of Higher 
A.sia, and celebrated in all its extent and to which I shall have to recur hereafter. 

In the Eamayana it is stated that the sacriflcial horse was stolen by “ a serpent 
(Takshae) assuming the form of Auants.’’ 
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and, .IS the Bivdimiiis ridiculously assert, 
tlioir j)Ufit.y of lilood. This hist, however, 
tlieir own books sufficiently eontiadict, as 
the next synchtom.sni will sliuw. 

This .syiichroiiisia we liave in S.i.tf.'ir.'i. the 
rhii ty-seoond prince of the Solar lino, the 
coiitemporavy of Talj nioli.i, of tho Lunar 
line, tlio.si.xtli in de.scent firMii Sahasra-Arjunti. 
■who haul ’five sons preserved from the gene- 
ral slaughter of the mdilary class by Paraau- 
rara >, whose 'names are given in the Ilhi- 
vUfii/i... 

Wars were constantly carried on between 
these great rival jaecs, Suiya and liidti, 
recorded in the Puraitax and Ranuiyaiui . 
Tlio Bhai'iniD/n descrihea that between 
Sagara and Talbinglia “to rc.sonihle that of 
tbeir ance.stors, in wbicbtbe Hailiyas .sufferd 
a.s severely as iKeferc.” But that they had 
recovered all their power since riu'aaurama, 
is evident from their liaving completely re- 
taliated on the Suiyas. and cx)ielled tho 
faflierd) of Sagara fioiii his cii])ilal of Ayo- I 
dhya. Sugara and Taljangha appear to have 
been contemporary with na.sti of Il.iwtina- 
pura, aud with Ar.ga, descended fiom 
Boollui, the founder of Angadcs.i(2), or 
Ongde'-a, and the Anga race. 

The Jiitmiii/irna alfurds anorlier syncliro- 
iiisiu : naniel v, th.it Anibansba of Ajodbya, 
tho fortieth piineo of the Solar line, w.is the 
conteinpoi.ary ef Gadhi, the founder of 
Ciinouj, ami of Lo:n]itida, tho Prince of 
Attgadesn. 


The hist synchronism is that of Crishim 
and Yuilliistliiia, which terminates the 
brazen, and iiitrodiiees the Kaliyuga or iron 
age. But this is in tlie Lunar lino ; nor 
have we any guttle hy which the diUcrenea 
can bo adjusted between tho appearance of 
llama of tlie Solar, and Ciishua of the 
Lunai races. 

Thus of the race of Crustba wo have ICansa, 
Piiuce of Mathrira, the lifty ninth, and his 
nephew flrishiiii, the fitty-eighth from 
Buodha ; while tf tlie line of ruin, ileseeud- 
iug tbrougb Ajaiuida and Tteoiuida, we liavo 
Sala, Jarasanrllia, and Yudbistbira, tlie fifty- 
liist, fifty-thiid, and fiftj -fourth, respective- 

'y- 

Tho race of Anga gives Prithu-sena aS 
one of the actors and survivors of the 
MaMiAarat, and fifty third from Boodlia. 

Thus, taking an average of the whole, 
we may con.sider fifty five piiuccs to be the 
number of descents from Boodha to Crislina 
and Yudliistbira ; and, admitting on average 
of twenty years for each reign, a pei’iod of 
cloven bundled years: which being added 
to a like peiiod calculated from thence to 
Vicramtnlilya, who reigned fifty-si-x years 
before t'liiist, I venture to place the es- 
vsblishmeiit in India Proper of these two 
grand rates, distinctly called these of 
Siirya and Clmndra, at about 2,20<i years 
befoie tlie Cliiistian era ; at which period, 
lliough BOim-wbat later, the ligyptian, 
(’hineso, and Assyrl.in mouarclnes are 


(])• ‘' lisita, the father of iSngara, expelled hy liostile kings of the Ilailtyas, the Tal- 
janghas, and the Susooviudlias. fled to the II imaviit mnimtains. w’liere he died leaving his 
wives preetuint, and from one of ijicse Sagara was born.” • It was to preserve tho Solar 
race from tlie desfnietion whieli threateneo it from the prolific Lunar raie. that the Hrah- 
min Ihirasu-rami armed . evidently proving tlial the liraliuiitneal faith was held hy the 
Solar race ; wliile llie religion of linodhu, the, great progenitor of tli** Lunar, still goverued 
his descendants. Tins strengthened the opposition of the sages of the Solar line to Visliwa- 
milra’s lof Goodlia’s or tlie Lunar line) obtaintiig Brahniinhouil That (.'rislinii. of Lunar 
stock, prior to founding a new sect, worshipped I’oodiia, is susceptible of proof. 

(2) Angades, Ongdes, or dndes, adjoins Tliibot. The inhabitants call tlicmselves 
Iloongias. and appear to be llie flong-niu of the (,’liiuese authors the Iluns (lloons) of 
Europe and India, ■adiich prove this Tartrar race to be Lunar, and of Hoodha. 

* forty-first section, Book i, of the llama yana, traus&tioa hy Catcy, 
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generally stated to litive been estaLliHhed(l), 
nud about a century and a half after that 
great event, the Flood. 

Though a passage in the Affiii Piiraiia, 
indicates that the line ofSnrya, of wh'ch 
Icshuracu was the head, was the first colony 
which entered India from (’entral Aai.a, j’et 
we are compelled to place the jratrinreh 
Boodha as his contemporary, he being 
stated to have come from a distant region, 


and married t i Ellii, the sister of lisliwucu. 

Ere we proceed to make any remaiks on 
the descendants of Grishna and Arjunn, 
who carry on the Lunar line, or of the 
Cushites and Lavites from Cush and Lava, 
the sons of Hama, who carry on that of the 
Sun, a few olisei rations on tite chief king* 
doms estaklistied by the.i piogenitors on the 
continent of India will be hazaided in the 
ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Foundationt of Slates and Cities ly the different Tribes, 


ATODnTA(2) was the first citj’ founded 
by the race of Siirya. Like other canitab, 
its importance must have risen by slow 
degrees ; yet, m.iUing eveiy allowance for 
exaggeration, it iinist liave att lined gieat 
splendour loiiff anlerioi to llama Jtsaiie 
is well known at tons day under the con- 
tnicled )i line of O' lle, whicli also de.sioimles 
the couii'ry ap eitain.iio to the titular 
V'zie, of 'In- Mi gol inipiie ; which country, 


twenty-five years ago, nearly marked the 
limits of Kosala, the pristine kingdom of 
the Surya race. 0 vet grown greatness 
characterised nil the ancient Asiatic capi- 
tals, and tliat of Ajodhya was immense. 
Lncknow, thepiescnt capital, is tiadilion- 
al y asserted to have been one of the suburbs 
o/'aneienl Oiido, .ai,d so named by Hama, in 
coinpliment to his brother Laeshman. 

Nearly coeval in point of timo with 


(1) Egyptian, under Misraim, B. 218S ; Assyrian, 2069; Chinese, 2207. 

(2) The nicture drawn by Valmtki of tlm capital of the Solar race is so highly coloured, 
that Ayodha might stand for ntopia and it would be difllcult to find sueb a catalogue of 
metropolitan enibelli-hments, in this, the iron age of Oiide. “On the hanks of tho Saravu is 
a large country called Kosbnia, in which is Avodhva, built by Manv^ twelve yojans (forty- 
eiglit mile-) in extent, with streets regular and well watered. It was filled with merchants, 
beautified bv varders ornamented witli statel.v gates and liigli-arclicd porticos, furnished 
with arms, cT 'W ded w ith chariots, elephants, and hor,«eB.atid with ambassadors from foreign 
lands eriibel’i'-hecl with palaces whose domes resembled the mountain tops, dwellings of 
■oip.cl L.' h' r.-ooiiiliii , witii the debghl.ful music of the tabor, the llute. and rbeharp. It 
V a- > -.• r. 1 m cd hj an iiiiprssahle moat and guarded by archers. Dasaratha was its king, a 
UP - lit', ciii' I'di-er. licrc Were no atheists The afrection.s of tho men were in their con- 
sorts, 'J'lio w .mien were chaste and obedient to thmr lords, endowed with beauty, wit, 
sweetness i'r,i(ieiioe and industry, with bright ornaments and fair apparel , thomendevot. 
ed to tro'li and hospitality, regardful of their superiors, their ancestors, and their gods.” 

" There were eijlil councillors , two chosen priests pr''fonnd in the law, besides ano- 
ther inferior eonneil of six. Of subdued appetite-, disinterested, forbearing, 7 j]eHsant, 
patient ; not avaricious , wll aequaint. d with their dtifii s and jiopulsr enstoms ; atte ntive 
to the army, the tictisury ; impartinlly awarding punishment oven on their own sons-, never 
oppressing even an enemy not arrogant; comely in dress; never coniident about doubtful 
matters; devoted to the sovereign.” 
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A}'odliya -was Mitliild(l), the capital of a 
country of the s;ira« name, founded by 
Mithila, the gr.iodeon of Icshwacu, 

The name of Janoki>(2), son of Mithila, 
eclipsed that of the founder, and became 
the patronymic of this branch of the Sokr 
race. 

These are the two chief capitals of the 
kingdoms of the Solar line described in 
this early age ; though there were others of 
a minor order, such as Rotas, Cliamp.ipura, 
&c , all founded previouslj’ to Raiii.n. 

Ry tlic numerous dyimaiies of the Lunar 
race of Eoodha many kingdoms were fomid- 
ed. Much has boon s.iid of the aniiquity of 
Pray.ag ; yet the first oa]iital of the Indn or 
Lunar race appears to h.ivu been founded by 
S.jliasri Aijuna, of llie H.iiliya tnbn. This 
was Af.ihe.smati on the Neilmdda, still exist- 
ing ill -Mnlieawar (.3) Tliciiialiy between 
the Lunar race .and that of the Stiryaa of 
Ayodhya, in whose aid the piiesthocxl arm- 
ed, and expelled Saliasra Arjuna from 
lil'diianiati has been nx-ntioiied. A small 
braneh i.f these ancient llaih.vas(4) yet 
exists in the line of the Nerlmilda, iie.ir the 
veiy top of the valley at Soh.agpur, in 
Bhogel-kliund, aware of their ancient line- 


age, and, though few in number, are still 
[ celebrated for their valonr.(5) 

Kusastl'.ali Dwarica, the capital of 
OiisUna, was founded prior to Piayag, to 
Surpui, or Mathura. The Bhagvat attributes 
the found.ation of tiie city to Anirt, the 
biolher of Icshvracn, of the Solar race, but 
states not how or when the Vadus became 
possessed thcieof. 

The ancient annals of the Jussnlmeer 
family of the Yadn stock give the priority 
of foundation to J'rayng, next to Mathura, 
and last to Dwarira. All these, cities are 
loo Well known to vefpiire dcsciijitioii ; es- 
pecially Piayiig, at the coulliience of the 
Yamuna and (hinges. The Pr.isii were the 
descendants of Piiiu((i) of Pr.iyag, visited 
by Mega.sthenes, auih,a«sad'ir of Seleiieiis, 
and the princi)>al c ty of the Yadiis, ere it 
sent, forth (ho four branches from Safwiiti. 
At Frayiig resided the celebrated Bharat, 
the son of iSaliuntala. 

In the Ramagana, the Snsnoviiidhas(T) 
(another Yad 11 race) are inse.iibetl as allied 
wilh the ll.iihy.is in the w.ars wiih the 
race of Suvya ; and of this race was Sisu- 
pal(8) (the founder of Chedj )(!)), one of the 
foes of C'l’iklina. 


(1) Mithila, tho modern Tirhoat in Bengal. 

(2) I\iis.adljwn ja, (nther of Sita (fjiouse of Bamn). is also called .Jnnnkn a name com- 
mon in this line, and borne by the third prince in succession after Surtiriia Mama, tho 
‘ goldeniiaired ' chief Mithila. 

(.1) Familiarly designated as Saliasra Balia Ka Bustce, or ‘,thc town of tho thousand- 
armed.’ 

(4) Tho H aihya r.aee, of the line of Boodha, may claim affinity wilh the Chinese race 
which first gave monarelis to China. 

(f>) Of this I liavo heard the m'st romantic proofs in very rceent times. 

(0) Burn ht'camc the patronymic of 1hi« branch of the I.nnar rare Of this Alex- 
ander's historians made Poms. Tlie Suraseni of Milhuras (descendants of the Sur Sen of 
Mathura) were el] Purus, the I’rasii of Megasthenes. Allahabad yet retains its Hindu 
name of Prajag, pronounced I’rag. 

(7) Tho Hares. Seesodia is said to have the same derivation. 

(H) The princes of Rinthuni-bowur, e-xpelled by Prithwiraja of Delhi, were of this 

pace. 

(0) Tho modern Chanderi 's said to be this eujiital, and one of the few to whieh no 
Englishman has obtained entraio e, though I tri -d hsrd in 1M07. Douhllcss it would nliorrl 
food for curiosity for being out of Tie pui’- of arn.ii s m the days of conquest and re- 
volution, it may, and 1 believe dees retain, much worthy of research". 
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We aie assured by Alexander’s bistori- 
anSt that the countiy and people round 
Mathura, trlieii he invaded India, trere 
termed Svrse/ii. There are two princes of 
the name of Sarsen in tlte inimedi»tc ances- 
try of Crishna ; one his grandfather, the 
other eight generations anterior. Whiclt 
of these foonded the capital Siirpni(l), 
whence the country and inhabitants had 
their appellation, we cannot say. Mathnra 
and Clesobaras are mentioned by the his- 
torians of Alexatider as the chief cities of 
the Suraseni. Though the Greeks *8ftdly 
disfigure names, we cannot trace any affini- 
ty between Clesobaras and Surpur. 

The city of Hastinapura was built by 
Basti, a name celebrated in the Lunar dy- 
nasties. The name of this city is stilt pre- 
served on the G.inges, about forty miles 
south of Hari-dwar(2), wliore the Ganges 
breaks through the Sewaluk inoantains and 
enters the plains oE India. This mighty 
stream, rolling its masses of waters from ! 


the glaciers of the Uini.alaya, and joined by 
j m.niy auxiliary streams frequently carries 
destruction before it. In one night a column 
of thirty feelt in.' perpendicnlar height has 
been known to be.ar away all within its 
sweep, and to such an occurrence the capital 
of Hast! is said to have owed its ruin. (.I) 

As it cxi>led, however, long after the 
Sfiihabhftiat, it is auii'i'ising it is not mention- 
ed by the historians of Alexander, who in- 
vaded India probably iibont eight ecntiiriea 
after that e\ ent. In this abeds of the sons 
of Pum resided Porns, one of the two juinccs 
of that name, opponents of Alexander, and 
probably Barnsar the son of Clumdragnpta, 
.surmised to be the Abisares and Siimlra- 
coptos of Grecian authorities. Of the two 
piitices named Pm us mentioned by Alexan- 
dei’s historians, one resided in the very 
cradle of the Piirti dynasties ; the abode of 
the other bordered on the Piiujnb : warrant- 
ing an assertion that the 'Poii of Alexander 
Were of the Lunar race, and destroying all 


(1) I Lad the pleasure, in 1814. of discoTcring a remnant of this city, which the 
Yamuna has overwhelmed. The sacred place of pilgrimage, Bhateswarn, stands on part of 
it. My discovery of it was doubly gratifying, for while I found out the Suraseni of the 
Gri eks, I f btained a medal of the little Known Aj'ollo dotns who earned his arms to the 
mouths of the Indus, and possibly to the centre of the land of the Ysdus. He is not 
included by Bayer in hi.s lists of the kings of Baetria but we have only an imperfect know- 
ledge of the extent of that dynasty. TUc 3ha<jmt Puron asserts thirteen Yavan or Ionian 
princes to hare ruled in Balich-des or Bactria in which they mention Pnshpamilra Hoo- 
mitra. We are justified in asserting this to be Hemetrins, the son of Euthydemus, but 
who did not succeed his father, as Menander intervened. Of tliis l8.st conqueror 1 also 
possess a medal, obtained amongst the Suraseni, and struck in commemoration of Victory, 
as the winged messenger of heavenly peace extends the palm branch from her hand. These 
two will fill up a chasm in the Bactrian annals, for Menander is well known to them. 
Apollodotus would have perished but for Arrian, who wrote the Periplus of the Erythresan 
Sea in the second century, while commercial agent at JUaroach, or classically Brigugatcha, 
the Bamgaza of the Greeks. 

Without the notice, this writer Las afPbrded us, my Apollodotus would have lost half 
its value. Since my arrival in Europe 1 have also been made acquainted with the etis- 
tance of a medal of Pemetrius, discovered in Bokhara, and on which an essay has been 
written by a seavant at St. Prtersburg. 

(3) The portal of Hnri or Hari, whoso trisula or trident is there. 

(3) Wilford says this event is mentioned in two Ptiranas as qcenrine in the sixth or 
eighth generation of the great war. Those who have travelled in the Doab must have’ 
remarked where both the Canges and Jumna have shifted their beds. 
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the (ilaima various authors (1) have a<lvanc- 
ed on behalf of the prinoes of Mewar (2). 

Hast! sent forth three grand branches, 
Ajaniida, Deomido, and Pnraniida. Of the 
two last we lose sight altogether ; but Aja- 
mida's progeny spread over all the northern 
parts of India, in the Punjab, and across the 
Indus, The period, probably one thousand 
six hundred years before Chirst. 

From Ajamida (3), in the fourth gene- 
ration, was Bajaswa, who obtained proases- 
sions towaida tlie Indus, and whose five 
sons gave their nan«3 Panrhalifa, to the 
Punjab, or apace watered by the five rivers. 

The capital founded by the younger bro- 
ther, C'anipiln, was named Karapilnagara(4), 

The descendants of Ajamida by his second 
wife, Kesunee, founded another kingdom 
and dynasty, celebrated in the heroic history 
of norherti India. This is the Cusiha 
dynasty. 

Cush had four sons, two of whom, Cnsh- 
nahha and Oushamba, are well known to 
traditional history, and by the still surviving 
cities founded by them. Cuslinabba founded 
the city of M-diadya on the Ganges, after- 
wards changed to Canyacubja, or Canonj, 
wbicb maintained its celebrity until the 


Slahomedan invasion of SImbudin ( A, D. 
1193), when tlii» overgrown city was laid 
prostrate for ever. It was not unfrequently 
called tiadliipurai, or the ‘city of Gadh/.- 
Tliis practice of multiplying ntimes of citiea- 
in the east is very destructive to history, 
Abnl Fiizil has taken from Hindu authoriti- 
es an accuut of Caiiouj ; and could we admib 
the authority of a poet on such snlijects, 
Chand, tlie bard of Prithwira]a (5), would 
afioid materials. Fcrisbta states it in the 
early ages to have been twenty^ve cross 
(thirty-five miles) in circumfeience, and that 
there were thirty thousand shops for the 
sale of the areca or bee lie-nut only ; and 
this in the sixth century, at which period 
the Biihtore dynasty, which terminated 
with Jej'chand, in tlie twelfth, had been ia 
poBsessiou from the end of the fifth century. 

Cuahamba also founded a city, called 
after his own name Caioambi (6). The' 
name was in existence in the elevenlb centu- 
ry ; and ruins might yet exist, if search 
were made on the shores of the Ganges, 
from Canouj south-ward. 

The other sons built two capitals, 
Dhartnarinya and Yusumuti ; but of neither 
have we any correct knowledge. 


(1) Sir Thomas Itoe ; Sir Thomas Herbert ; the Holstein ambassador (by Olearius) ; 
Della Valle ; Churchill, in his collection : and borrowing from these, D'Anville, Bayer, 
Orme, Kennell, <tc. 

(2) The ignorance of the family of Mewar of tlie fart, would by no means be a coneln- 
sive argument against it, could it be otherwise snbs/antiated ; but the raee of Surya was 
completely eclipsed at that period by the Lunar and new races which soon poured in from 
the west of the Indus, and m time displaced them all. 

(3) Ajamida, by his wife Nila, had five sons, who spread their branches (Sachm) on 
both sides the Indus Kogarding these the ruralias are silent, which implies their mig- 
ration to distant regions. J 8 it possible they miglit be the origin of th- Jledes ? These 
hledes are descendants of Yayati, third son of the pairiurrh Miinic ; and Madai. foander of 
tho Medes, was of J aphet’s line. Aja-medi.the 7 )atronyniie. of the branch of Bojaswa,, ia 
from Aja ‘ a goat.’ The Assyrian Mede, in Scripture, is tyi>ifled by the goat. 

(4) Of this house ii'as Droupadi, the wife, in common, of the five Fonda brothers ; 
manners peculiar to Scythia. 

(5) King of Delhi. 

(6) An inscription was discoTcred at Kurrah on the Ganges, in which Yaspal is 
mentioned as prince of the realm of Causambi. — As. Tfw, vol. ix. p. 440 Wilford, in his 
Essay on tho Geography of tho Puionas, says “Causambi near Allahabad.'’— As. Rts. vol. 
xiv. 
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Cnru had two sons, Sndiiia and Purikhi* 
ta. The descendants of the former termina- 
ted witli J.irusandiia, whose capital was 
Rajgraha (The modern R.ijmahal) on the 
Ganges, in the province of Behar. From 
Parikhita descended the monarciis Santanii 
and Balica ; the first producing the rivals 
of the Great War, Yudhisthira and Duryo- 
dbans ; the other the Balicaputras 

Dnryodbana, the successor to the throne 
of Curn, resided at the ancient capital, 
Hastinapura ; while the junior branch, 
Yudhisthira, founded India-prastha, on the 
Yamuna or Jumna, which name in the 
eight century w as changed to Delhi. 


Tile sons of Balica founded two kingdoms; 
Palibothra, on the lower Ganges : aud 
Arore (1), on the eastern bank of the Indus, 
founded by Sehl. 

One great arm of the tree of Yayati 
remains unnoticed, that of Ooru or Oorvasn, 
written by others Turvatu. 

Ooru was the father of a Hue of kings 
who founded several empires. 

Viroota, tlie eighth prince from Ooru, 
had eight sons, two of whom are psrtioular- 
j ly mentioned as sending forth two grand 
shoots, Drnbya and Bahru. 

From Drubya a dynasty was established 
in the north. Ar, with his sou Khandar, 


(1) Arore, or Alorc, was the capital ofScind in remote antiquity ; a bridge over the 
stream which branched from tho Indus, near Dura, is almost the sole vestige of this 
capital of the Sogdi of Alexander On its site the shepherds of the desert have estab- 
lished an extensive hamlet ; it is ])laeed on a rid;;e of siliceous rock seven miles east of 
tho insular Besher, and free from the inundation of the Indus. Tho Soda tribe, a power- 
ful branch of the Pramara race has ruled in these countries from remote antiquity, and to 
a very late period they were lords of Oinrakote and Oomrasoomra, in which division was 
Arore. 

Sehl and his capital were known to Ahul Fusil, though ho was ignorant of its posi- 
tion which he transferred to Dcbeil, or Dewul, the modern Tatta. This indefatigable 
historian thus describes it “In ancient times there lived a raja named Sehris,(Behl) whose 
.capit.il w'as Alore, and his dominions extended north to Cashmere and south to the ocean.” 

Sehl, or Sehr, became titular appellation of the country, its princes and its inhabi- 
tants the Sehracs. 

Aloro appears to have been the capital of the kingdom of Sigertis, conquerrod by 
Menander of Bactria. Ebu Hauakul, tho Arabian geographer, mentions it ; but a super- 
ilaona point in writing has changed Arore into Azore or Azour, as translated by Sir W. 
Ouseley. 

The illustrious D’ Anvillc mentions it ; but, in ignorance of its position, quoting 
Abulfeda, says, in grandeur “ Azour est presquo comparable a mooltan." 

1 have to claim tho discovery of several ancient capital cities in the north of India ; 
SurpuT. on the Jumna, the cai ital of tlie Yodus ; Alore, on the Indus, tho capital of the 
Sodas ; Mundodri, capital of the Furiharas ; Chandravati, at the foot of the Aravali Moun- 
tains, and Ballabhipura. in Guzart, capital of the Baiica-raes, tho Balharas of Arab travel- 
lers. The Balia Kajpoot of Saurashtra mav have given the name to Ballavipura. as 
descendants of Balica, from Sehl of Arore. The blessing of the bard to them is yet, Tatta 
Mooltan ea Rao (‘Lord of Tatta and Mooltan,’ the seats of the Baiioa putras) : nor is it 
■improbable that a branch of these’ under the Indian Hercules, Baloram, wno left India after 
the Great War, may have founded BaJich, or Balkb, emphatically called the * mother of 
cities.’ The Jessulmcer annals as.sert that the Yadu and balica branches of the Indu race 
ruled Khorasan after the Great War, the Indo Scytbic races of Grecian authors. 

Besides the Balicas, and the numerous branches of the Indo-medes, many of the sons 
of Guru dispersed over these regions : amongst whom we may place Oottara Guru (AW- 

Cuvim) of the Pwaas, the OttorocuTse of the Greek authors. Both the Indu and 
Burya races were eternally sending their superfluous population to those distant regions, 
when probably the same primeval religion governed the race east ahd west of tho Indus. 
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i« stated to have founded a state i Pritcbita 
ts said to have become king of Mlechhu'* 
desa, or the harbarout region*. 

This line terminated with Dashmanta, 
the father of the celebrated Sacoontala, 
married to Bharat(l), and who, labotiring 
tinder the displeasure of some offended deity, 
is said by the Hindus to have been the 
cause of all the Woes which subsequently 
bcfel the race. 

The four grandsons of Dnshmanta, 
Kalinjar, Kcral, Paud, and Cbowal. gave 
their names to countries. 

Kitlinjar is the celebrated fortress in 
Boondelkhund, so well known for its anti- 
quities, which have cla imed considerable 
notice. 

Of the second, Keral, it is only known 
that in the list of the thirty.gix"' royal races 
in the twelfth century, the Eoral makes one, 
but vhe capital is unknown. 

The kingdom founded by Pand may be 
that on the coast of Malabar, tlie Fandu- 
Mand.il of the. Hindus, the Regia Fandiona 
of the geographers of the west, and of which 
proh.ahly, Tanjore is the modern capital. 

Cliowul (2) is in the Sauraslitra penin- 
sula, and on the coast, towards Jugut 
Koont, ‘the world’s endi’ and still retains 
its appellation. 

The other shoot from Bahru becaiue 
celebrated. The thirty-fourth prince, Anga, 
founded the kingdom of Aiiga-desa, of 
which Champa (3) Malini was the capital, 
established abont the same time witli Canouj, 
probably fifteen hundred years before 
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Christ. With him the patronymic was 
changed, and the Anga race became famoUe 
in ancient Hindu history : and to this day, 
An-de* still designates the Alpine regions of 
Thibet bordering on Chinese Tartary. 

Fristoosena terminates the line of Anga ; 
and ns he survived the disasters of tlie Great 
War, his race probably multiplied in those 
region.", where easte appears never to have 
been introduced. 

Thus bave rapidly reviewed the dynas* 
ties of Surya and Chantlra, from Mann and 
Boodha to Rama, Crishna, Yiidhistlura, and 
Jaiassaiidiia ; cstiiblishing, it is hoped, some 
new points, and perhaps adding to the cre- 
dibility of the whole. 

The wrecks of almost all the vast cities 
founded by them are yet to be traced iu 
ruins, The city of Icshwacu and Birne, on 
the Sarnyu ; Indraprastba, Mutbura, Surpii* 
ra, Prnyag on the Yamuna ; Hustiuapura, 
Canyacubja, Rajgralm on the Ganges ; 
Maheswar on the Kerbodda ; Arore on the 
Indus ; and Eusastlialli Dwaiica on the 
Indian ocean. Bach has leSc some memori- 
al of former grandeur : reseaich may dis- 
cover others. 

There is yet an unexplored region fn 
Fanchalica ; Eampilnagara its capital, and 
those cities established west of the Indus 
by the sons of Bajaswa. 

Traces of the early Indo-Scytbic nations 
may possibly reward the search of somo 
adventurous traveller who may penetrate 
into Transoxiann, on the sites of Cyropolis, 


(1) The author made a blunder in stating tho relation between Dhnshmanto, 
Bakuntala and Bharat. Bharat was the son of Dashmanta by Sakuntala.— 21ie editor, 

(2) From Chowal on the coast, in journeying towards Joonagurh, and about seven 
miles from the former, are the remains of an ancient city. 

(3) From the description in the Bamai/ana of king Dasaratha preceding to Champai 

malina, the capital of Lempada, king of Anga (sixth in descent from the founder), it is 
evident that it was a very mountainous region, and the deep forests and large rivers 
presented serious obstructions to his journey. F*x>m this I should imagir'jSt impossible 
that Anga-desa should apply to a portion of Bengal, in which there is a C ■ ^’’pa-mnlinB, 
described bj Colonel Fraucklm in his Essay on Falibothra, " ' 
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and the moat Northern Alexandria ; in 
Balkh, and amidat tlie cavea of Baniian, 
The plains of India retain yet many an- 
cient cities, from whose rains somewhat 
may be gleaned to add a mite tokiiowl.'dge; 
and where inscriptions may be found in a 
character which, though yet uiiiuteiligible, 
will not always remain so in this ago of 
discovery. For such lot tho seat eh be 
general, and when once a key is obtained, 
they will enlighten each other. Wherever 
the races of Curn, Ooru, and Yadu liuve 
swayed, have been found ancient and yet 
Bndecyphered characters, 

Uuuh would reward him who would 


■nako a better digest of the historical and 
geographical matter in tho jPtiranan, Bat 
we must discard tho idea Uiat the history of 
Rama, the Mahal&arat of Crishna and the 
five Paudo (1) brothers, are mere allegory : 
an idea supported by some, although their 
races, their cities, and their coius still exist. 
Let us master the characters on the columns 
of Indraprastha, of Frayag and iVIewar, on 
the rocks of J oonagurh (2) at Bijollie, on 
the Aravali, and in tlie Jain temples scat* 
tered over India, and (hen we sliall be able 
to arrive at just and satisfactory conclu- 
siuuB. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tie Dynattiei which tncoeeded Rama and Cris/ma.—Tie Pandu 
Pamily. — Periods of tie diferent Dynasiiei, 


Having investigated the line from Icsh- 
Wa<'U to Baum, and that from Boodha ( the 
parent and first emigrant of tlie Indu (3) 
race, from Saca Dwip.a, or Scythia, to Hin- 
diisthan ) to Crishna and Yndhisthira, a 
period of twelve bundled ye.nrs, we proceed 


to the second division and socond table of 
the genealogies. 

From Rama, all the tiibes termed Snr- 
yavansB, or ‘Kaco of the Sun,’ claim descent, 
as tlie prc.scut princes of Mewar, Jeypiir, 
Marwar, Bikaneer, and their numerous 


(1) The history and exploits of the Pandus and Hariculas are best known in the 
most remote parts ot India ; araid.st the forest-covered mountains of Sauriishtra, tlie deep 

w oods and caves of Hprimba and Virat (still tho shelter of the savage Bhil and Koli) or 

on the craegy banks of the Charmaavati (Chumbul). In each, tradition has localized the 
shelter of these heroes when exiled from the Yamuna ; and colossal figures cut from tho 

mountwn, ancient temples and caves inscribed with characters yet unknown, attributed 

to tho Patidus, conurm tho logendary talo. 


(2) The ‘ancient cityr ' Par emine»eey is the only name this old capital, at the foot of 
and guarding, the sacred mount (Jirnar is known by. Abul Fuzil says it had long re- 
mamod desolate and unknown, and was discoyered by mere accident. Tradition even 
being silent, they {jave it the emphatic appllation of Juna fold) Gurh (fortress). T have 
little doubt that it is the Asildurga, or Asiigurh, of tho Grahilote annals ; where it is said 
wat prmce Asil raised a fortress, called after him, near to Girnar, by tho consent of tho 
Dabi prine^, his undo. 

^ Chandra, in SLhscrit, ‘the moon hence the Lunar race is termed 

the WiaE lu-vansa, Som-Tansa, qi Indu-vansa, most pwUbly the rwt ifMiudu, 
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clnus ; wliile from the Lunar (Intlu) line of 
Boodha and t'l ishna, the families of Jcssul- 
nieer and (’iitcli ( the Bhatti (1) and Jareja 
I'aces ), oitendiiig thiontfhoiit the Indian 
desert from the Sulledge to the ocean, de- 
duce their pedigrees. 

Bama preceded Crishna ; but as tlieii 
liistorians, Valiniki and Vyasa, who wrote 
the events they’ witnessed, were contempo- 
rarie.s, it could not have betii by many 
years. 

The pre.-icnl table contain.^ the dyna-sties 
which succeeded these great heacons of the 
S(dav and Luiiai races, and are thiee iii 
number. (2l 

1st. Tile Suryavaiiaa^ descendants of 

liama. 

2nd. Tlie luduvansa, desceudant.s of 

IVlklu through Yiidhisl.lnta. 

3id. The Iiiduvaiifc'i, descendants of 

Jarasandlia, monaich of llajgtalia. 

The lihtgvat and Agiii Puiwiiis are the 
autliutities fur the lines fiotu Bania nud 
darasuiulha ; while that of Paiidu is from 
tiic liry-Tarangint and Hajarnli. 

The cnistiiig liajpoot tubes of the t^olar 
race claim descent fi'om Lava and Ciisli, the 


two elder sons of Eaina : nor do I believe 
any existing tiibes trace tlieif ancestry to 
his other child ren, or to his brothers. 

Fiorn the eldest son. Lava, the Bauas of 
Mewar claim ilescent : so do tlic Birgoogir 
tribe, forineily powerful within the confines 
of the pieseut A«nbar, whose representative 
now dwells at Anupsliahar on the Ganges. 

From Cush, descend the Ciisliwaha (•U 
princes of Niiwar and Anibar, and their 
liunierons clans. Anihar, Diongli the first 
in power, is but a scion of Niiwar, trans- 
planted about cue thousand j cars back, 
whoso chief, the ri piesoiitalivo of the ccle- 
biated riince Nala, enjoys but a sorry 
district (4) of all his ancien t possessions. 

The house of Marwar also claims descent 
from tin's stem, wliioh .appears to originate 
in an firm of the genealogists, coiifoiuiduig 
the race of Cush with the Causika of Canon j 
audCausambi. Nor do the Solar genealogists 
admit this assumed pedigree. 

The Ambiir prince in his genealogies 
traces tiie descent of tlie Mewar (6) family 
from llama to Siimitra, Ihrough Lara, the 
eldest brother, and not through Cuch (fi) as 


(1) The isoliiled and now drpendent chieftainship of Dlmt. of which Onirakoto is the 
capital, separates the Hhafti.'- from the Jarejas. Jdlial, is now iim.alKBmatcd With Scind. 
Its jirince, of J’ranmra race and Soda tribe, ancient lords of all .Scind. 

(2) A fourth and fifth migld have been given, hut iinperfeut. First tlic dc.scendants 
ofCnsh, fccotkI voii of Kani.i, from whence (he pnncc.s of Nirwar and Ainhar : secondly, 
the descendants of Urislina, from whom the princes of Jcssulmccr. 

(3) In modern times always writien and pronounced Ciilrfiwa^ti. 

(t) ft is in the jdatenu of ( 'eutral India, near Shaliahad. 

(!j) AVliatcvcr dignify attaches to this pedigree, whether true or false, every Prinee, 
and every II ludu of learning, admit tlie claims of tlio princes of Mewar ’ us heir to ‘the 
chair of Rama-,' and a degree of reverence has consequently attached, not only to 'uw 
person, hflt to the scat of hi.^ power. ’ ^ 

When Madhajee Rindliia was called hy tire Rana to reduce a traitorous noble in 
Cheetor, such was the reverence which iictuatcd that (in otlier resiiecf.s) btlle scriijiulous 
chieftain, that he could not be prevaib-d on to point his eatmoii on ihe walls within 
which consent established ‘the lliroue of Banin.’ 'J'lie liana himself, then n youth, had to 
break the ice, and fired a cannon against his own ancient abode. 

(ft) Bryant, in his Annlt/nU^ mentiors that the children of the Cushite Ham used 
his name in salutation ns a mark of reeognif ion. Miam. Rain,’ is the common salutation 
in these Hindu countries ; the rc.spondcnt often joining Seta’s name with that of her con- 
sort Rama. ‘Seta Mam.' 


0 
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in some capieg of the Puranas, and in that 
'whence Sir William Jones bad his lists. 

Mr. Beiitly, taking this genealogy from 
the same authority as Sir William Jones, 
has mutilated it hy a transposition, for 
which his reasons are insufficient, and mili- 
tate against every opinion of the Hindus. 
Finding the names Vrihadbala and Viida- 
snra, declared to be princes contemporary 
with Yudhisthira, he transposes Uio whole 
ten princes of his list, intervening between 
Takshac (1) and Bahuman (2). 

Bahuman (3), or ‘the man with arms/ 
(Derazdusht or Loogimnnus) is the thirty- 
fourth prince from Kama ; and his reign 
must be placed nearly intermediate between 
Same and Sumitra, or his cotemporary 
Viorama, and in the sixth century from 
either, 

Sumitra concludes the line of Suryn or 
Rama from the Shagvat Purom, Thence 
it is connected with the present line of 
Mewar, by Jey Sing's authorities ; which 
list has been compared with various others, 
chiefly Jain, as 'vrell be related in the annals 
of Mewar. 

It will be seen that the line of Snrya 
exhibits fifty-six princes, from Lava, the 
son of Rama, to Sumitra, the last prince 
ipven in the Puranas, Sir William Jones 
exhibits fifty-seven. I 


To these fifty-six reigns 1 should be 
willing te allow the average of twenty 
years, which would give 1,120 from Rama 
to Sumitra, who preceded by a short period 
Vicrarnaditya ; and as 1,100 have been 
already calculated to have preceded the era 
of Bama and Yudhisthira, the inference is, 
that 2,200 yeaiB elapsed from Icshwacn, the 
founder of the Solar line, to Sumitra. 

From the Saj-Tarangini and BajavaH, 
the luduvaiisa family ( descendants of 
Paudu through Yudhisthira ) is supplied. 
These works, celebrated in Bajwarra aa 
collections of genealogies and historical 
facts, by the Pandits Yidyadhara and Baghu- 
nath, were compiled under the eye of the 
most learned prince of his period, Sowae 
Jey Sing of Ambar, and give the various 
dynasties which ruled at Indraprashtha, 
or Delhi, from Yudhisthira to Vicrarnaditya; 
and although barren of events, may be 
considered of value in filling up a period of 

entire darkness. 

The Tarangini commences with Adi- 
nath (6) or Bishuhhadeva (4), being the 
Jain (6) tbeogony. Bapidly noticing the 
leading princes of the dynasties discussed, 
they pass to the birth of the kings Dhrita- 
lashtra and Fandu, and their offspring, 
detailing the causes of their civil strife, to 


(1) Twenty-eight prince from Bama in Mr. Bentley s list, and twenty-fifth in mine. 

(2) Thirty-seventh in Mr. Bentley’s list, and thirty -fourth in mine ; but the inter- 
vening names being made to follow Bama, Bahuman (written by him Banttmai) follows 
Takshac. 

(3) The period of time also, would allow of their grafting the son of Artaxerxea 
and father of Darius, the worshipper of Mithras, on the stem of the adorers of Snrya, 
while A curious notice of the Raja Jey Sink's on a subsequent name on this list, which ^ 
calls Noshirwan, strengthens the coincidence, Bahuman ( see articles Bahuman, D 
Herbelot’s Bihh Orient. ) actually carried his arms into India, and invaded the kingdoms 
of the Solar race of Mithila and Magadha. The time is appropriate to the first Darius 
and his father; and Herodotus tell us, that the richest and best of the satrapies of his 
empire was the Hindu. 

(4) First lord. 

(0) Lord of the Bull. 

(6) Vidyadhai was a Jain. 
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conflict termed the Mahabharat, or 
great war. 

The origin of every family) whether of 
eaet or west, is involved in fable. That of 
the Pandu (1) is entitled to as much cre- 
dence aa the birth of Bomulus, or other 
founders of a race. 

Such traditions (4) were probable invent- 
ed to cover some great disgrace in the 
Pandu family, and have relation to the 
story already related of Vyasa, and the 
dcbctsemont of this branch of the Hari.cnlas. 
Accordingly, on the death of Pandu, Duryo- 
dhana, nephew of Panda ( son of Dhiita- 
rashtra, who from blindness could not in- 
herit ), asserted their illegitimacy before 
the assembled kin at Hastiuapur. 

With the aid, however, of the priesthood 
and the blind Dhritarasbtra, his nephew, 
Yudhiethira, elder son of Pandu, was invest- 
ed by hint with the seal of royalty, in tl»e 
capital, Hastinapnv. 

Duryodhana’s plots against the Pandu 
and hia partizans were so numerons, that 
the five brothers determined to leave for a 
while their ancestral abodes on the Ganges. 
They sought shelter in foreign countries 


about tlie Indus* and were first protected 
by Drupada, king of Panchalica, at whoso 
capital, Kampilnagara, the surrounding 
princes had arrived as suitors for the hand 
of his daughter, Dro»padi.(3) Bat the 
prize was destined for the eziled Pandu, 
and the skill of Arjuna in archery, obtained 
him the f.iiv, who “threw round hU neok 
the ( bill amala ) garland of marriage. * 
The disappointed princes indulged their 
resentment against the exile : but by Arju- 
na’s bow they suffered the fate of Penelope’s 
suitors, and the Pandu brought home his 
bride,' who become the wife in common of 
the five brothers ; nianners(4) decisively 
Scythic. 

The deeds of the brothers abroad were 
bruited in Hastinapur, and the blind Dhritar 
rash tra’s influence effected their recall. To 
stop, however, their intestine feuds, ha 
partitioned the Pandu sovereignty ; and 
while his son, Duryodbnns, retained Hast!- 
napur, Yndhisthira founded the new capital 
of Indrapiastha ; but shortlyafter the Maba- 
bharat he abdicated in favour of his grand 
nephew, Parikshita introdueing a new era, 
called after himself, which existed for 


(1) Pandu not being blessed with progeny Ms queen made use of a charm by which 
she onticed the deities from their spheres. To Dharma Kaj (Jlinos) s.lie boro Yudhisthira ; 
by Pavan (Kolus) she had Bliima ; by Indra (Jupiter Oieliis) she had Arjuna, who was 
taught by his sire the use of the bow, so fatal in the Great War : and Nacula and Saha- 
deva owed their birth to Aswini Kumar (Esculapius' the physician of the gods, 

(2) We must not disregard the intellect of the Ambnr prince, who allowed these 
ancient traditions to be incorporated with the genealogy compiled under his eye. The 
prince who obtained De Silva from Emanuel III, of Portugal, who combined the astrono- 
mical tables of Europe and Asia, and raised these monuments of his scientific genius in 
his favourite pursuit (astronomy) in all the capital cities ot Indio, while engrossed in 
war and politics, requires neither eulogy nor defence. 

(3) Drupada was of the Aswa race, being descended from Bajaswa ( or Byaswa ) 
of the line of Ajamida. 

(4) This marriage, so inconsistent with Hindu delicacy, is glossed oyer. Admitting 
the polvandrism, hut in ignorance of its being a notional custom, puerile reasons are 
interpolated. In the early annals of the same race, predecessors of the Jessulmeet fomily, 
the younger son is made to succed : also Scythic or Tatar. 

The manners of the Scy th» described by Herodotus are found still to exist amongst 
their descendants : "a pair of slippers at the wife’s door” is a signal well understood by 
all Eimauk baBbands.-'£'^Ain((«7ie'; C*uHi, vol, ii, p. 251, 
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eleTen hundred years^ when it was over* , 
turned, and Indraprostlia was conquered by 
Vicramaditya Tutar of Oojein, of the same 
race, who established an era of hie own. 

On the division of the Paudu sovereign- 
ty, the new kingdom of Indrapsastha 
eclipsed that of Hastinapur. The brothers 
reduced to obedience the surrounding (1) 
nations, and conipelhid their princes to sign 
tributary ongagemeiits {PaenamaK).(i) 

Yudhisthira, firmiy seated on his throne 
determined to signalize his reign and para- 
mount sovereignty, by the imposing and 
Bolemn rites of ‘AswamedAa’ (3) and 
*JCajittya.‘ 

In these magnidcent ceretuonics, in 
which princes alone oiiiciate, every duty, 
down to Uiat of porter, is performed by 
royalty. 

The ‘Steed of Sacrifice’ was liberated 
under Arjuna’s care, having wandered 
whither lio'listed for twelve months ; and 
none daring to accept this challenge of 
supremacy, ho was reconducted to Indra- 
prastha, where, in the meanwhile, the bail 
of sacrifice was prepared, and all the princes 
of the land weie summoned to attend. 

The hearts of Curu8(4) burned with envy 
at the assumption of supremacy by the 
Faudus, for the prince of Hatiuapur’s olheo 
was to serve out the sacred food. 


The rivairy between the races burst 
forth afresh ; but Duryodhana, who so often 
failed in his schemes against the safety of 
his antagonists, determined to make the 
virtue of Yudliisthira the instrument of his 
success. He availed himself of the national 
propensity fur play, iu which the Hajpoot 
continues to preserve his Scythic(5) lesvin- 
blancc, Yudhisthira fell into tiiC suare 
piepared for him. He lost his kingdom, liis 
wife, and even his personal liberty and that 
of his brothel's, for twelve yeais, and be- 
came an exile from the plains of the 
Yamuna. 

The traditional history of these wsuder- 
ers diiiing the term of probation, their 
many lurking places now sacred, the return 
to their ancestral abodes, and the grand 
battle ( Mulmbbarut ) which ensued, form 
biglily interesting episodes iu the legends 
of Hindu antiquity. 

To decide this civil strife, every tribe 
and chief of fame, .from the Caucasus to the 
ocean, assembled on Curu-Kshetra, tlie field 
on which the oinpiie of India has since more 
than once been coUtested(6) and lost. 

This combat was fatal to the dominant 
infiiieuce of the “fifty-six tiibes of YaJu.’’ 
Oil each of its eighteen day’s combat, m}> 
liuds were slain ; for “the fatlier knew not 
the sou, nor the disciple his preceptor.” 


(1) Taranginir 

(2) Paenaman is a word peculiarly expressive subserviency to paramount 
authority, whether the engagement be in money or service : fromyioe, ‘the foot’. 

(3) Sacrifice of the horse to the sun, of which a full description is given hereafter. 

(4) Duryodhana, as the elder branch, retained his title as head of the Gurus ; wLilo 
the junier, Yudhisthira, on the separation of authority, adopted his father's name, Paudu, 
as the patronymic of his new dynasty. The silo of the great conflict ( or Mahabharat ) 
between these rival clans, is called Cuni-Ksbetra, or ‘Field of the Gurus.’ 

(6) Herodotus describes the ruinous passion for play amongst the Seythio hordes, 
and which may have been carried west by Odin into Scandinavia and Germany. Tacitus 
tells us that the Genuans like the Pandus, staked even personal liberty, and were sold as 
slaves by the winner. 

(6) On it the last Hindu monarch, Fiithwirsja, lost his kingdom, his Uberfy, and 

life. 
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Victory brought no happinesa to Yu- 
diiistbirn. The slaughter of his friends 
disgusted him with the woi Id,. _aiid he de- 
termined to withdraw from it ; previously 
peiforming, at Ilastiuapur, fuiierul rites for 
Duvyodhami ( slain by the hand of Bhima ), 
whose aiuhitiou and bad faith had originat- 
ed this exterminating war. 

“Having regained his kingdom, be pro- 
claimed a new era, and placing on the 
throne of ludrnprastha, Parikehit, grand- 
son to Arjuna, retired to Dwarica with 
Crishna and Baladeva : and since the war to 
the period of writing, 4G36 years have 
{ilttpsed.”(l) 


Yudhisthirn, Buladeva, and Crishna hav- 
ing retired with the wreck of this ill-fated 
struggle to Dwarica, the two former had 
boon to lament the death of Crisbna, slain hy. 
one of the aboriginal tribes oiBliils ; against 
whom, from their shattered condition, they 
were unable to contend. After tiiis event 
Yndhisthira, with Baladeva and a fewt 
followers, entiiely witlidrew from Judia^ 
and emigrating northwards, by Scind, to- 
the Himalayan mountains, are there- 
abandoned by Hindu traditional history,, 
aud uro supposed to have pet ished in the 
snows 

From Farfitshita, who succeeded Yudhis- 


(Ijf Knj-Torangini. The period of writing was A. D. 174t). 

(2) Haring ventured to surmise analogies between the Hercules of the cast and 
west, I shall carry them a point farther. Amidst the snows of Caucasus, Hindu legend 
abandons the Hariculas, under their leaders Yndhisthira and Baladeva : yet if Alexander 
established Lis altars in Panchaliea, amongst the sons of Poocn and the Hariculas, what 
physical impossibility exists that a colony of them, under Yudhistbira and Baladeva 
eight centuries anterior, should have penetrated to Greece? Comparatively far advance(^ 
in science and arms, the conquest would have been easy, when Alexander attacked the 
*' free cities” of Pauchaiica, the Poorus and Hariculas who opposed him evinced ^e recol- 
lections of their ancestor, in carrying the figure of Haricules as their standard. Compari- 
son proves a common origin to Hindu and Ureciau Mythology ; and Plato says the Greeks 
had theirs from Egypt and the East. May not this colony of the Hariculas be the Hera- 
clidK, who penetrated into the Peloponnesus ( according to Volney ) 1078 years before- 
Chriiit sufliclently near our calculated period of the Great War ? 

'J'ho Horaclidai claimed from Atreus ; the Hariculas claim from Atri. 

Euristhenes was the first king of the Heraclidm ; Yudhistliira has sufficient affinity 
in name to the first Spartan king, not to stario the etymologists, tho <f, aud /■ being 
always pennutable in Sanscrit 

The Greeks or lonians are descended from Yavan, or Javan, the seventh from Japhet. 
The Haricnlas are also Yavans claiming from Javans or Vavon, the thirteenth in descent 
from Yayati, the third son of the primeval Patriarch, 

The ancient Heraclidas of Greece asserted they were as old as the sun, and older 
than the moon. May not this boast conceal the fact, that the Ueliadte (or Surga-vantcL) 
of Greece had settled there anterior to the colony of the Indu (Lunar) race of Haricuia P 

In all that relates to the mythological history of the Indian demi-gods, Baladeva 
(HorculoR), (Jrishna or Kanya (Apollo), and Boodha (Mercury), a powerful and almost 
perfect resemblance can be traced between those of Hindu legend, Greece, and Egypt. 
Baladeva (the god of strength) Hariculla is still worshipped as in the days of Alexamter 
his shrine at Buldeo in ( Vrij, the Suraseai of the Greeks), his club a ploughshare, aud a 
lion’s skin his covering. 

An Hindu intaglio of rare value, represents Hercules exactly ns described by Arrian, 
with a monogram consisting of two ancient cliaracters now unknown, but which I bare 
found wherever tradition assigns a spot to the Hariculas ; especially m Saurashta, where 
they were long concealed on their exile from Delhi. 

This we may at once decide to be the exact figure of Hercules which Arrian describes 
his descendants to have carried as their standard, when Porus opposed Alexander. Ilie 
intaglio will appear in the Xrmt, i?, A, S, 
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thira, to Vicramaditya, four (1) dynMtiea 
are in a continuous chain, exhibiting 
sixty -six princes to Bajpal, vho, invading 
Kuniaon, was slain by Sukwanta, The Eu- 
inann conqueror seized upon Delhi, bnt 
was soon dispossessed by Vicramadityn 
who tiansferred the seat of imperial power 
from Indraprostba to Avanti, or Oojein, 
from which time it became tlie first meri- 
dian of the Hindu astronomy. 

Indraprastha ceased to be a regal abode 
for eight centuries, when it was re-estab- 
lished by Aniingpal (2), the founder of the 
Tuar race, claiming descent from Ac Fan- 
dns. Then the name of Delhi superseded 
that of Indraprastlia. 

'‘Sukwanta, a prince from the northern 
mountains of Eomaoii, ruled fonrtecu years 
when he was slain by Vicramaditya (3), 
and from the Bharat to this period 2,915 
years have elapsed.” (4) 

Such a period asserted to have elapsed 
while sixty-six princes occupied the throne, 
gives an average of forty-four )'eara to eaclij 
which is incredible, if not absolutely im- 
possible. 


In another passage the compiler says : 
“I have read many books ( shastras ) and 
all agreed to make one hundred princes, 
all of Ebetri (5) race, occupy the throne of 
Delhi from Ifudhisthira to Frith wiraja, a 
period of 4,100 years (6), after which tlie 
Bewad (7) race succeeded.” 

It is fortunate for these remnante of iiia- 
torical data, that they have only extended 
the duration of reigns, and not added more 
heads. Sixty-six links are quite sufficient 
to connect Vudbisthira and Vicramaditya. 

We cannot object to the “one hundred 
princes” who fill the space assigned from 
Yudhisthira to Frithwirnja, though there is 
no porportion between the number which 
precedes and that which follows Vierama- 
ditya, the former being sixty-six, the latter 
only thirty-tour princes, altbough the period 
cannot differ half a century. 

Let us apply a test to these one hundred 
kings, from Yudhisthira to Frith wirja : the 
result will be 2,250 years. 

This test is derived from the average 
rate of reigns of the chief dynasties of Ra- 
jasthan, during a period of 633 (8) to 663 (9) 


(1) The twenty-eighth prince, Ehemraj, was the last in lineal descent from Pari- 
kshita the grand nephew of Yudhisthira. The first dynasty lasted 1864 years. The 
second dynasty was of Viserwa, and consisted of fourteen princes j this lasted five 
hundred years. _ The third dynasty was headed by Mahrnj, and terminated by Untinai, 
the fifteenth prince. The fourth dynasty was headed by Ilhoodscn, and terminated by 
Rajpal, the ninth and last ting. — (Roj-Tarangini.) 

^ _ (2) The Baj-Tarangini gives the date'A. V. 848^ or A. D. 792, for this ; and adds : 

Princes from Sewaluk, or northern hills, held it during this time, and it long continued 
desolate until the Tuars,” 

(3) Fifty -six years, A. 0. (4) Baghunath. 

(5) Rajpoot, Or Ohatrya. 

(6) This period of 4,100 years may have been arrived at by the compiler taking for 
granted the number of years mentioned by Haghunath as having elapsed from the Maha- 
bharat to_ Vicramaditya, namely, 2,915, and adding thereto the well authenticated period 
of Prithwira ja, who was born in Samvatl215: for if 2,916 be suWaeted from 4,100, it 
leaves 1,186, the period within thirty years of the birth of Prithwiraja, according to the 
Chohan chronicles. 

(7) Solar. 

(8) From S. 1250, or A. D. 1194, captivity and dethronement of Prithwiraja. 

(9) From S. 1212, A. D. 1156, the founding of Jesaulmeer by Jesaul, to the accession 
of Gtij Sing, the present prince, in S. 1876 or A. D* 1820, 
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years, or from Pritbwiraja to the present 

date. 

Of Mewar...34 (1) priheea, or 19 years to 

each reign. 

Of Marvrar,.,.38 princes,... 23^ years do. 

Of Ambar,...29 princes,.. .22^ years do. 

Of JesBuImeer,... 28 princes, ...23^ years do. 
giving au average of twenty*two years for 
each reign. 

It would not be proper to ascribe along-- 
er period to each reign, and it were perhaps 
better to give the m inimutn, nineteen, to ex- 
tended dynasties ; and to the sixty-six prin- 
ces from YudhisLhira and Vicramaditya not 
even so much, four revolutions (2) and usur- 
pations marking this period. 

The remaining line, that of Jarasandba, 
taken from the Bhagvat, is of considerable 
importance, and will afford scope for further 
speculation. 

Jarusandha was the monarch of Haj- 
graha (3), or Behar, whose son Sydeva, and 
' grandson Marjairi, are declared to have been 
contemporaries of the Maliabharat, and 
consequently coeval with Farikshit the 
Delhi sovereign. 

The direct line of Jarasondha terminates 
in twenty-three descents with Bipoonjyo, 
who was slain, and bis tiirone assumed by 
his minister, Sauaka, whose dynasty ter- 
minated in the fifth generation with ^andi- 
vardhan. Sanaka derived no personal ad- 
vantage from bis usurpation, as he im- 
mediately place his son, Fradhyota, on the 
throne. To these five princes one hundred 
and thirty-eight years are assigned. 


A new race entered Hindusthan, led by 
a conqueror termed Sehesnag, flora Sehesnag- 
desa(4), who ssseuded the Psndu throne, 
and whose lice terminates in ten descents 
with Hahauanda, of spurious birth. This last 
prince, who was also named By kyat, earned 
on au exterminating warfare against the 
ancient Bujpoot princes of pure blood, the 
declaring that since the dynssty 
of Sehesnag, the princes were Sudras. Three 
hundred and sixty years are allotted to 
these ten princea 

A fourth dynasty commenced with 
Chand^agupta Mori, of the same Taksliac 
race. The Mori dynasty consisted of leu 
princes, who are stated to hare passed away 
iu one hundred and thirty-seven years, 

The fifth dynasty of eight princes were 
from Sringi-desa and are said to have ruled 
one hundred and twelve years, when a 
prince of Ciinva-desa deprived the last of 
life and kingdom. Of these eight princes, 
four were of pure blood, when Kistiia, by a 
Sudra woman, succeeded. The dynasty of 
Canvadesa terminates in tweuty-three gener- 
ations with Salombdhi. 

Thus from the Great War six successive 
dynasties are given, presenting a continu- 
ous chain of eighty-two princes, recokoiiing 
from Sbahadeva, the Buccessors of Jarasau- 
dba, to Salombdlii. 

To some of the short dynasties, periods 
are assigned of moderate length : but as 
the first and last are without such data, the 
test already decided on must be applied ; 
which will yield 1,704 years, being six 


(1) Many of its Mrly princes were killed in battle ; and the present prince’s fathei 
succeeded lue own nephew, which was retrograding. r 

j ****'^*<^ «”* propriety of these changes, in their remarks, thal 

the deposed were “deficient in [ capacity for ] the cares and duties of governmeut.'' 

(3) Eajgralia, or Eajmahal, capital of Magadhadesa, or Behar. 

(4) Figuratively, the country of the ‘head of the Snakes* ; JVbo, Tai, TaJtthae beini, 

synonimous : and which I conclude to be the abode of the ancient So^hl ^ 

Strabo, the Tak-i-uhs of the Chinese. of the pivsenrda^of T, Jwsh^rn Thh 

race appears to be the same with that of Toorsbka ( of the Pvranlt 1 a ho rnW ! 

Arverma ( the Araxes ), in Suca-Dwipa or Scythia: ho ruled on the 
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hundred and four after vioramaditya, irboae 
contemporary 'will thus be Baadeva, the 
fffty-fifth prince from Sahadevii of the 
sixth dynasty, said to bo a conqueror from 
the country of Kutter. If thiso caicnia* 
tions possess any value, the genealogies of 
the Bhagvat are brought down to the close 
of the ^ I th (1) century following Vicrama- 
ditya. As we cannot admit the gift of 
prophesy to the compilers of these books, 
we may infer that they remodelled their 
ancient chronicles during the reign of Sa* 
lombdhi, about the year of Vicrama 600, 
■or A. D. 546. * 

With -regard to calculations already ad- 
duced, ns to the average number of years 
for the reigns of the foregoing dynasties a 
comparison with those which history affords 
■of other parts of the world will supply the 
best criterion of the correctness of the as- 
sumed data. 

From the revolt of the ten tribes against 
Hehoboam (2 ) to the capture of Jerusalem, 
a period of three huindred and eighty-seven 
years, '.(twenty kings sat on the throne of 
Judah, making each reigu nineteen and a 
half-years ; butt include the three 

anterior reigns of Buiil, David, and Solomon, 
prior to the revolt, the result will be twenty- 
six and a half years each. 

From the dismemberment of the Assy- 
rian (3) empire under Snrdannpalns, neaily 
nine bundled years bef ere Cbrist, tlie three 


consequent confluent dynasties of Babylo* 
Ilia, Assyria, and Media, afford very differ- 
ent results for comparison. 

The Assyrian preserves the medium, 
while the Babylonish and Median run into 
extremes. Of the nine princes who swayed 
Babylon, from the period of its separation 
from, till its re-union to Assyria, a space of 
fifty-two years, Darius, who ruled Media 
sixty years, outlived the whole. Of the line 
of Darius there were but six princes, from 
the separation of the kingdoms to their re- 
union uuder Cyrus a period of one hundred 
and seventy-four years or twenty-nine to 
each reign. 

The Assyrian reigns form a jnster medi- 
um. From Nebuchadnezzar to Sardanapa- 
lus ■we have twenty-two years to a reign ; 
but from thence to the extinction of this 
dynasty, eighteen. 

The first eleven kings, the Heraolidifi 
of Lacedaemon, commencing with Euris- 
thencs ( 1078 before Christ ) average thirty- 
two years: while in lepublican Athens, 
nearly contemporary, from the first perpe- 
tual archou until the ofiice became decenni* 
al in the seventh Olympiad, the reigns of 
the twelve chief magistrates average twenty- 
eight years and a half. 

Thus we hare thice periods, Jewish, 
Sparlan, and Athenian, each commencing 
about eleven hundred yeais before Christ, 
not half a century remote from the Maha- 


(1) Mr. Bentley* states, that the astronomer, Brahmagupta, flourished about A. D. 
627 or ot Vicrama 58.3, shortly preceding the reign of Sulombdhi : that ho was tho 
founder of tho system called tlie Calpa of Brahma, on which the present Hindu chronolu- 
gy 18 founded, and to which Mr. Bentley says their historical data was transferred. This 
would streiigtlien my calculations ; but the weight of Mr. Bentley's authority has been 
much weakned by his unwairantable attack on Mr. Gelebroke, whose extent of knowledge 
is of double value from his entire aversion to hypothesis, 

(2) 987 years before Christ. 

(3) For these and the following dates I am indebted to Goguot’s chronological tables 
in his Origin gf Laws. 


* On the Hindu System of Astronomy ; As. Res- vol. viii. p. 236-7. 
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Lliarat ; wilU those of Bibyloiiia, Asaytia, 
and Media, comiuencing where we (juit the 
Grecian, in the eighth eenlnry befoie the 
t'liristian era, the Jewish eiidiiij' in the 
sixth century. 

However Hhoit, compared with our So- 
le i- and Lunar dynasties, yet these, eom- 
hi ued witli tlie average reigns of existing 
Hindu liynastiea, will aid the judyiocnt in 
estimating the periods to he assigned to the 
lines thus airorded, instead of following tiio 
improbable value attached by the D rah mins. 

From fiueli data, longevity appear.^ in 
unison with climate and simplicity of life: 
the Idpaitaa yielding the maximum of I 
iliiity-two to a roign, wliilo the more luxu- 
rious Athens give.-, twenty-eight and a half. 
The Jews, from Saul to their exile ‘to the 
waters of Babylon,’ twenty-six and a half. 
The Medea equal the Lacedxmonians, and 
in all history can only bo paralleled by the 
princes of Anhui warm, one of whom, 
Cliand, almost equalled Darius, 

Of the separated ten tiibes, from the re- 


volt to tho captivity, twenty-kings of Isreiel 
passi-d away in two centuries, or ten years 
each. 

Tlie Sp irtan and Assyrian present the 
cxti’cmes of thirty-two and eighteen, giving 
a medinin of twenty-five years to a reign. 

The average result of our four Hindu 
dynasties, in a period of nearly seven hun- 
dred years, is twenty-two years. 

From all which data, I would presume 
to assign from twenty to twenty-two years 
to each reign in lines of fifty princes. 

If the value thus obtained be satisfactory, 
and the lines of dynasties derived from so 
many authorities correct, we shall arrive 
at the same conclusion with Mr. Bentley ; 
who, by the more pliilDSophical process of 
astronomical and genealogical combination, 
places Yudhisthira’s era in the year 2825 
of the woild ; which being taken from 4004 
( the world’s age at the birth of Clirist), 
will leave 1179 before Christ for Yudliis- 
thira’s era, or 1123 before Yicraniaditya. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Genealogical History of the Rajpoot Tribes subsequent to Vicramadilya.-^ 
Foreign Races which entered India.— Analogies between the 
Scythians, the Rajpoots, and Tribes of Scandinavia. 


Haviso thus bioaght down the genea- 
logical history _of the ancient martial races 
of India, from the earliest period to Yudhis- 
thiia and Crishim, and tlienne to Vicrama- 
ditya and the present day, a few observati- 
ons on the races invading India during that 
time, and now ranked amongst the thirty-six 
royal races of Ilajastlian, affording scope for 
some curious analogies, may not be inoppor- 
tune. 

The tribes here alluded to .are itho ILiyn 
or Aswa, the Takshac, nod- the Jit or Gete ; 
the similitude of whoso thoogoiiy, names in 


their e.arly genealogies, and many other 
points, with the Chinese, Tatar, Mogul, 
Hindu, and Scythic races, wonld appear to 
wairant the assertion of one common origin. 

Thongli the periods of the pasaagp of 
these tribes into India cannot be stated 
with exactitude, the regions whence they 
migrated may more easily be ascertained. 

Let us compare the origin of the Tatars 
and Moguls, as given by their historian, 
Abulgazi, with the races we have been 
treating of from the Puranas. 

Mogul was tile name of the Tatarian 
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patriarch. His eon was (1), the founder 
of all the races of (hose northern regions, 
called Tatars and hfogul. 

Ogz, or Oguz, had six sons (2), First, 
Kion (3), 'the sun’, the Surya of the Fura- 
nss ; secondly, Ay (4), *tbe moon’, the ludu 
of the Furanas. 

In the latter, Ayu, we have even the 
same name as in the Furaiias for the lunar 
ancestor. 

The Tatars all claim from Ayn^ ‘the 
moon’, the Indu of tlie Furanas. Hence 
with them, as with the German tribes, the 
moon was always a male deity. 

The Tatar Ay had a son, Jtildus. His 
eon was Hyu, from whom (5) came the first 
race of the kings of China. 

The Piiranlc Ayu had a son, Yudu ( pro- 
nounced Jadoo ) : from whose third son, 
Hyu, the Hindu genealogists deduces no 
line, and from whom the Chinese may claim 
ibeir Indu (6) origin. 

£1 Khan (ninth from Ay) had two sons : 
first, Eaian ; and secondly, Nagae ; whose 
descendants people doll T<itary. 

From Kaian, Juugeez Ehan claimed 
descent. 

Nagas was pvobahjy the founder of the 
Takshae, or Suate race (6) of tlie Furanas 
and Tatar genealogists, the Tak-i-uk Moguls 
ot De Guignes. 

Suchaie the comparative genealogical 
origin of the three races. Lei us compare j 


their theogony, the fabulous birth assigned 
by each for the founder of the ludtirace. 

1st. The Porsnic. “Ella ( tie earth h 
daughter of the sun-bom Icshwacu wliile 
wandering in the forest was encountered by 
Boodha ( Mercury ), and from the rape of 
Ella sprung the ludu race.” 

Slid. The Chinese account of the birth 
of Yu ( Ayu ), tlieir first monarch. ‘'A 
atar (7) (Mercury or Fo), struck his mother 
while journeying. Sbe conceived, and 
gave to the world Yu, the founder of the 
first dynssty which reigned in China. Yu 
divided China into nine provinces, and began 
to reign 2207 (8) years before Christ.” 

Thus the Ay of the Tatars, the Yu of 
the Chinese, and the Ayu of the Furanas, 
evidently indicate the great Indu ( Lunar ) 
progenitor of the three races. 

Boodha ( Mercury ), the son of Indu (ihe 
moon), became the patriarchal and spiritual 
leader • as Fo, in China ; Woden and Teuta- 
tes (9), of ihe tribes migrating to Europe. 

Hence it follows, that the religion of 
Boodha must be coeval with the existence 
of these nations ; that it was brought into 
India Proper by them, and guided them 
until the schism ot Cricbna and the Suryas, 
worshippers of Bal, in time depressed them, 
when the Boodha religion was modified into 
its present mild form, the Jain, 

Let us contrast with these the origin of 
the Scythic notions, ns related by Diodo- 


(1) Query, if from Mogul and Qgz, compounded, we have not the Magog, son of 
Japhet, of Scripture ? 

(2) The oth- r four sons are the remaining elements, personified : whence the six 
races of Tatars. The Uindus hod long but two races, till the four agni-cula made them 
also six, and now thirty-six I 

(3) In Tatar, accordmg to Abulgazi, the sun and moon. 

(4) DeGuienes. 

(5) Sir W. Jones says, the Chinese assert their Hindu origin : but a comparison 
proves both these Indu races to be of Scythic origin. 

(6) Naga and Takshac are Sanscrit names fbr a snake o r serpent, the emblem of 
Boodha or Mercury. The Naga race, so well known to India, the Takshacs or Takiuks of 
Scythia, invaded India about six centuriea befom Christ 

(7) I >e Guignes, ‘ ear les Uynasties des Huns.' voL i. p. 7. 

(8) Nearly the calculated period from the Furanas. 

(9) Tathf ' father ’ in Sauscrit. Qu. Tenths, and Toth, the Mercury of Egypt ? 
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riis ; (I) when it will be observed, the same 
legends were known to him which have 
been handed down by the Parana and 
Abulgaai. 

“The Scythians had their first abodes 
on the Araxes (2), Their origin was from 
a virgin born of the eartli (Ella) (3), of the 
shade of a woman from the waist upwards 
and below a serpent ( symbol of Boodba or 
Mercury ) ; that Jupiter had a son by her, 
named Scythes (4), whose name the nation 
adopted. Scythes had two sons, Palas aud 
Kapas ( qu,. the Nagas, or Snake race, of 
tlie Tatar genealogy?), who were oelebrate<l 
for their great actions, and who divided 
the countries • and the nations were called 
after them, the Pulians ( qa. Pali ? ) (5) 
and Napiaiie. They led their foices as far 
as the Nile in Egypt, and subdaed many 
nations. They enlarged the empire of the 
Scythians as far as tlie Eastern ocean, and 
to the Caspian and lake Mceotis. The nation 
had many kings, from whom the Saenns 
( sacot ) , the Mssaagetss (Cetes or Jits) 
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the Arbaspiaus (Atwat of Aria), and many 
other races. They overran Assyria and 
Media (6>, overturning the empire, and 
transplanting the inbabit-ants to the Ar« 
axes under the name of Sauro-Miatians (7). ’* 

As the Sacw, Gete, Aswa, and Takshac, 
are names which have crept in amongst onr 
thirty-six royal races, common with others 
also to early civilization in Europe, let ns 
Seek further ancient authority on the ori- 
ginal abodes. 

Strabo(8) says : “All the tribes east of 
the Caapian are called Scythie. The 
Dalia:(0) next the sea, the Miissagetse 
(Oreat Gete) and Sac® more eastward ; 
bnt every tribe has a partionlsr name. 
Ai! are nomadic : but of these noniades the 
beat known are tiie .dft.(lO) the Patiani, 
Taehari, SaearauH, who took Baotria fiom 
the Greeks. The Sac»(ll) (‘races’) have 
made in Asia irruptions eimilar to those of 
the Cimmeriaus ; thus they have been seen 

to possess themselveB of fiactria, and tbo 


(T) Diodorus Siculus, book ii. 

(2) The Arverma of the Poranas ; the Jaxartes or Sihoon. The Puranas thus des- 
rribo Saca-Dwipa or Scythia. Diodorus (lib. ii) makes the Homodus the boundary 
between Saca-Scytbia, and India Proper. 

(3) Ella, the mother of the Lunar race, is the earth personified. Eitha of the Saxons; 
era of the Greeks ; aref in Hebrew. 

(4) Scythes, from Saratai, ' Saca-dwipa’ and e» ‘Lord/ Lord of Saoati ’ or Scythia. 

(5) §«. Whether the Scythic Pali may not be the shepherd invaders of Egypt. 
The Pali character yet exists, and appears the same as ancient fragments of the fioodua 
inscriptions, in my possession ; many letters assimilate with the Coptic. 

(6) The three great branches of the Indu (Lnnar) Aswa boro the epithet of Mida 
(pronounced Mede ) viz. Poora-medo, Aja-mede and Deo-niede. Qu. 'Ihe Aswa invaders 
of Assyria and Media, the sons of Bajaswa, expressly stated to have multiplied in the 
countries west of the Indus, emigrating from their paternal seats in Panchedica P 

(V) Sun-worshippers, the Suryavansa. (8) Strabo, lib xi p. 26A 

(9) Dabya ( one of the thirty-six tribes ), now extinct. 

(10) The Asi and Taehari, the Aswa and Takshac, or Toorshka races, of thePuronas, 
of Saea-Dwipa. 

“C’est vraisemblablement d’apres le nom de Taehari, que M D’AnriUe anra era 
devoir placer les tribus ainsi denommees dsns le territoire qui s’ appelJe aujourdhui 

Tokaristhan, situe, dit, co grand geographe, entro les montagnes et le Gihou ou Amou,’* 

Note 3, lib. xi. p. S54, Strabon. 

(11) Once more I may state, Sacce in Sanscrit has the aspirate Sac'lM : literally the 
branches or races. 
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bett.dittrict of Armenia, colled, “after Utem 
Sb»we«<>.”(l) 

' - Wlueh of tiio tribee of Bujaatbno ore 
VM O^Siptiag of the Aevo aod Idedeo, of 
Ituftt xux, returned under new eppellutiono, 
w» ehall not now etop to inquire, limiting 
pur hypotbeeu) to the feet of inToeions, and 
•ddtimiig -some evidonoe of stich being si- 
tunltaneeus with migratioue of the same 
hmida into Europe. Hence the inference of 
a common origin between tlie Rajpoot and 
«arly races of Europe ; to support which, o 
simUar mythology, martial manners and 
poetry, language, and even music and oiv 
cluteeturai ornaaients, may be addnced.(2) 

Of the first migrations of the Indii-Scy- 
tbic Oetes, Takshnc, and Asi, into India, 
that of Sehesoag (Takshac),}froni, Seheanag- 
desa ( Tocharisthan ) i or Sesnag, six cen- 
tnries, by calculation, before Christ, is the 
Arst noticed by the Pnranoe. About this 
period a grand irruption of the same races 
conquered Asia Minor, and eventually 
Scandinavia ; and not long after the Asi 
-and Tacbari overturned the Greek kingdom 
of Bactrio, the Romans felt the power of 
tho Asi, (3) the Catti, and Cimbri, from the 
Baltic shore. 

“If we can show the Germans to have 
“been originally Scythes or Guths, ( Getes 


or Jits ), a wide field of curiosity and in< 
quiry is open to the origin of government, 
manners, Ac. ; all the antiqnitiea of Europe 
will asBUtne a new appearance, and instead 
of being truced to the bauds of Germany, 
ns Montesquieu and the gieatest writers 
have hitherto done, may be followed 
through long descriptions of the manners 
of the Scythians, Ac. as given by Hero* 
dotna Scandinavia was occupied by the 
Scythffi five hundred years before Christ. 
These Scythians worshipped Mercury 
( Bondhn ), Woden or Odin, and believed 
themselves his progeny. The Qothiu my- 
thology, by parallel, might be shewn to 
he Grecian, whose gods were the progeny 
of CocluB and Terra (Boodba and Ella).C4) 
Dryads, satyrs, fairies, and all the Greek 
and Roman superstitions, may be found 
in the Scandinavian creed. The Goths 
consulted the heart of victims, bad oracles, 
had sybils, had a Venus in Freys, and 
Parc® in the VBlkyrie.’’(6) 

Ere we proceed to trace these mytholo- 
gical resemblances, let ns adduce further 
opinions in proof of the position assumpd, 
of a common origin of the tribes of emly 
Europe and the S.:ylhic Rajpoot, 

The translator of Abulgasi, in his pre- 
face, observes ; “Our contempt for the 


(1) “La Saeasene etoit une con tree de I'Anncnie sur les confine do TAlbanic ou du 
jShirvan." — ^Notc 4, tome i. p. 191, Strabon — “The Sacason® were tho ancestors of the 
Saxons.” — ^Tomer's History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

(8) Herodotus (Melpomene, p. 190) says : “The Cimmorians, expelled by the Mass- 
agetsa migrated to the Crimes.” Hero were the Thyssaget®, or western Got® ; and thence 
.b^h The Gate and Cimbri found their way to the Baltic. 

Rubruquis the tfesuit, describing the monuments of the Coinani in the Deshte Kip- 
ohak, whence these, tribes, says ’'their monuments and circles of stones are like “our Celtic 
or Druidical remains.” — Bell's Collection. 

The Comaci are a branch of the Catti tribe of Sauraehtra, whose pallias, of funeral 
monumental pillars, are seen in groups at every town and. village. Tlie Catti were one of 
the early German tribes. 

• (8) Airi was the term applied to tho Gotes, Yeuts or Juts, when they invaded Scan- 
dinavia and founded Ycntland or .Tnflaiid.— See ‘JUdda,* Mallet’s Introduciion. 

(4) Mercury and earth. (ft) Pinkerton on the Goth' , rol ii p. 94. • 
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‘^atara would ieaion did we oousider how 
"nearly we stand related to them, and that 
"our anoestors originally came from the 
"north of Asia, and that our ciistonia, laws, 
"and way of living, were formerly the esime 
"os theirs. In short, that wo are no other 
"than a colony of Tatars.*’ 

"It was from Tatary those people came, 
"who, under the successive names of Cym* 
“briauB (I), Kelts, and Qauls, possessed all 
"the DOTthern part of Europe. What were 
"the Coths, Huns, Alans, Swedes, Vandals, 
“Eranlts, but swarms of the same hive ? 
"Tlie Swedish chroniclee bring the Sw«d- 
"es(2) from Cashgar, and the affinity be- 
"tween the Saxon language and Kipcbah is 
"great ; and the Keltic language still sub- 
“sisting in Britany and Wales is a demon* 
"stratiou that the inhabitants are descend* 
“ed from Tatar nations.'* 

From between ,the parallels of £0° and 
60“ of north latitude, and from 76“ to 96“ 
Of east longitude, the highlands of Central 
Asia, alike removed from the fires of the 
equator and the cold of the arctic circle, 
migrated the races which passed into 
Europe and within the Indus. We must 
therefore voyage up the Indus, cross the 


Paropamisan, to the Jaxsrtcs Or JihoOB, to 
Sakit»i(3) or Saca*Dwipa, and from thence 
and the Deshte Kipchak ooadnot tho 
Takshacs, the Getes, the CaButd, the catti, 
and the Huns, into the plains of Hindua- 
than. 

We have much to learn in thesis finear* 
plnred regions, the ubude of anoieut oiviH*' 
zatioi), nnd which, so late as Jungees Kltsu’e 
invasion, abounded with large citiw. It ia 
an error to suppose that the natimia of 
Higher Asia were merely pastoral ; and 
Be Guignea, from original autliorlties, in* 
forms us that when the Sn invaded the 
Vuchi cr Jits, they found upwards of ahun- 
dred cities containing the merchandize of 
Indio, and with tiie currency bearing the 
effigies of the prince. 

Such was the state of Central Asia long 
before the Christian era, though now de* 
populated and rendered desert by desolating 
wars which have raged in these oonntries, 
and to wbioh Europe can exhibit no parallel. 
Timoor’s wars, in more modern times, 
against the Qetio nation, will illestrate the 
paths of bis ambitious predecessors in the 
career of destruction. 

If we examine the political limits of the 


(1) Camari was ouo of the eight soas of Japhet, says Abulgazi : whence the Camaii, 
Cimmerii, or Cimbri. Camari is one of the tribes of Sanrashtro. 

(2) The finiones, Suevi, or Su. Now the Sn, Yuchi, or Yati_ are Getes, acoording to 
Do Guignes. Marco Polo calls Cashgar, where he was in the sixth oentni^, the bmh* 
place of the Swedes : and Be la Croix adds, that iu 1691, Sparvenfeldt, the Swedish am- 
Wssador at Paris, told him he had read in Swedish chronicles that Cashgar was then 
country. When the Huns were chased from the north of China, the greater part letiied 
into the southern countries adjoining Europe. The rest passed directly to the Oxus and 
Jaxartos ; thence they spread to the Caspian and Persian frontiers. In Mawar.ool*iwhr 
(.Transoxiana) they mixed with the Su, the Yuchi or Getes, who were particularly powerfid, 
and extended into Europe- One would be tempted to regard them as the snoestor of those 
Getes who were known in Europe. Some bands of Su might equally pass into the north 
of Europe known aa the Suevi. 

(3) Mr. Pinkerton’s research had disooverd Sakitai, though he does not give his 
authority (D’ Anville) for the Saea-Dwipa of the Puranss "Sakitai, a region sd the foun- 
tains of the Oxus and Jaxartes, styled Sakita from the Sacco" D' Anville.' Anc. Geog. 

The Yadus of Jessnlmeer, who ruled Zabulisthan and founded Gos^. ohum the 
Ohagitais as of their own Indu stock ; a claim which, without deop reflection, S|tpeMed 
inadmissible ; but which I now deem, worthy of credit. 
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greitt Getie nation in the time of Gymt, lix 
oentnt^ before Ohriet, ire ehnU find them 
Jittte oitnnmeeribed in power on the riae of 
Timoor, thouj^h twenty eentnries had elaps- 
ed. At this period ( A. D. 1330 ), under the 
last ptinoe of Qetio race, Togino Timoor 
Khan, the kingdom of Chagitai (1) was 
boonded on the west bj' the Deshte Kip- 
chak, and on the sooth by the Jaxartes or 
Jihoon, on which river the Qetio Khan, like 
Tomyris, had his oapital. Eogend, 
Tadtkant^O^tmr (2), Oyropolis, and the most 
imrtbem of tl>e Alesandrias, were within 
the bonnds of Chagitai. 

The Qete, Jots, or Jit, and Takshao races 
which oecnpy places amongst the thirty-six 
ro}‘aI races of Indis, are all from the region 
ofSakataL Segarding their earliest mi- 
grations, we aliall endearour to make the 
Paranaa oontribnte ■ but of their invaeions 
in more modern timee the hiatories of Mah- 
mood of Qhiani, and Timoor, ahnndantiy 
Boqaaint os. 

From the monntains of Jond (3) to the 
ahoree of Mekran (4), and along the Ganges, 
the Jit is widely spread ; while the Takshao 
name is now confined to inseriptiona or old 
irritinga. 

Inquiries in their original hannts, and 
among tribes now under dififerent nnmex, 
might doubtless bring to light their origi- 
nal deeigtiatioD, now best known within the 
the Indus ; while the Takshae or Takink 
may probably be discoTered in the Tajik, ^ 


still in hit ancient hannts, the Transoxiana 
and Ghorasmia of classic authors ; the 
Mawer-ool-nehr of the Persians : the Turan, 
Tnrkiethan or Tooharisthan of native geo- 
graphy ; the abode of the Tachari, Takahae, 
or Tootsbaka invaders of India, described 
in the Puranas and existing inscriptions. 

The Getes had long maintained their 
independence when Tomyris defended their 
liberty aganist Gyrna. Driven in successive 
wars across the Sutledge, we shall elsewhere 
shew them preserving their ancient habits, 
as desultory cavaliers, under the Jit lea(ier 
of Lahore, iu pastoral oommnnities in Bika- 
neer, the Indian desert and elsewhere, though 
they have lost sight of their early history. 
The transiton from pasto^l to agricnltnral 
pursuits is but short, and the descendant of 
the nomadic Qete of Transoxiana is now the 
best hnsbandman on the plains of Hindua- 
than. - 

The invasion of these Indn-Scythie tribes, 
Getes, Takshaes, Asi, Catti, Bajpali (S), 
Huns, Camari, introduced the worship of 
Boodha, the founder of the Indn or Lunar 
race. 

Herodotus says the Getes were theists (6), 
and held the tenets of the soul's immor- 
tality ; so with the Booddliists. 

Before, however, toiiehiug on points of 
religious resemblsnce between the Asi, Gets, 
or J nt of Scandinavia (who gave this name 
to the Cimbric CliersoDese ) and the Gets of 
Scythia and India, let ue make a few re- 
marke on the Asi or Aswa. 


<l) Chagitai, or Sakatai, the Saea-dwipa of the Fnranas (oormpted by the Greeks 
to Seythia), ‘ whose inhabitants worship the sun, and whence is the nrer Arverma." 

g Ootrar, probably the Ottoraenra of ancient geography ; the Uttara (umrthem) 
ice) ; a branch of Indu stock. 

(3) Jiddou Ga dong, the Joudes of Bennell'i map ; the Yadn hills high up in the 
Fonjab, where a colony or the Yadn race dwelt when expelled Sanrashtra. 

(4) The Nomnri, or Loomri (foxes) of Baloehisthan, are Jits. Those are the Komar* 
diesofSennell. 

(5) fioyal pastors. 

(6) The snn was their 'great deity,' th(^h they had in Xamolxis a lord of terror, 
Srtin tffini^ to Yuna, or the Hinda Pinto- “ Tne chief divinity of the FetinSi a Seythic 
1 * 0 ^ was Yamaalo."<—Fiakertoa’s Hist, of the Goths roL iL p. 215, 
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To the Inda raee of Aewit (the deeoeod* 
ante of DeoBiida and Bajaewe), spread over 
the conntriee on both aides the Indna, do we 
probably owe the diattnctive appellation of 
Asia. 

Herodotus (1) says, the Greeks denomina- 
ted Asia from (the wife of Prometheus ; 
while others dednoe it from a grandson of 
Manes, indicating the Aewa descendants of 
the partiarcli Maun. 

Asas (2), Sacambhari, (3) Mata (4), is the 
divininity Hope, ‘mother-protectress of the 
Socm,’ or races. 

Erery Bajpoot adores Asapooma, ‘the 
ftilfiller of desire or, as Sacambhari Deri 
( goddess protectress), she is invoked pre- 
vious to any undertaking. 

The Aswas were chiefly of the Indu race; 
yet a branch of the Suryas also bore this 
designation. It appears to indicate their 
celebrity as horsemen. (8) All of them wor- 
shipped the horse, which they eacrificed to 
the sun. Thie grand rite, the Aewamedha, 
on the festirol of the winter eolastice would 
alone go far to exemplify their common 
Scytbic origin with the Getic Saeee author- 
iaing the inference of Pinkerton, “that a 
grand Scytbic nation extended from the 
Caspian to the Ganges.” 

The Aewamedha was practised on the 
Ganges and Sarayn by the Solar princes, 
twelve hundred years before Christ, as by 
the Gates in the time of Cyrns ; “deeming 
it right,” says Herodotus, "to offer the swift- 
est of “created to the chief of uncreated 
beings and this worship and sacrifice of 


the horse hes been handed -down to the 
Bajpoot of the pnsnnt day. , A. deaedptmi 
of this grand eerenwDy ihnU elow these 
anaiogiee. 

The Qetie Aai carried this Teneration fot 
the steed, eymbolio of their chief deity the 
eun, into Scandinavia i equally so of idl the 
early German tribes, the Su, Sneri, QatM, 
Sucimbri, Gates, in the forests of Genneayi 
and on the banka of the Kibe and Weser. 

The milk-white steed was eupppeed to hb 
the organ of the gods, from whoee neighing 
they ealcnlated fntnre events : notions pos- 
seesed also by the Aewa, sons of Boodha 
(Woden), on the Yamuna and Ganges, when 
the rooks of Scandinavia and the shores of 
the Baltic were yetnntrod by man. It wae 
this omen which gave Dsrins Hyataepes 
(Apmn, 'to neigh,' oapo, ‘ahorse) a crown. 
The bard Chnnd makes it the omen of death 
to his principal horse* 

The Bteed of the Scandinavian god of 
battle was kept in the temple of Hpsala, 
and always '‘found foaming and sweating 
after battle.” “Money,” says Tacitiia, “waa 
only acceptable to the German when bearing 
the effigies of the hortew 

In the JSdda we ere informed that the 
Getes, or Jite, who entered Scandinavia, 
were termed Asi, and their first eettlement 
Ae-gard (6) 

Pinkerton rejects the anthority of the 
£dda, and follows Torftens, who from 
Icelandic chroniclee and genealogies etm- 
clndes (Min to have ooine “into Scandinavia 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes, five hun- 
dred years before Christ.*' 


(1) Melpomene, chap. xiv. (S) Asa, ' hope.' 

(3) Sacambhari r from taetm, the plnral of taehm. ‘‘ branch or laee^' tad amMot 
' covering , protecting. ’ 

(4) Mata, ‘mother.’ 

(6) Asuta and kaya are synonymous Sanscrit terms fbr * borse ; <up in Feniou i and 
as applied by the ^phet ]^eklel to the Qetie invasion of Scythia, A. G. 900 f ** 
aons <a Tbgaimh rimng on horses ; described by Diodomi, the period the aaiaa at the 
Takthac invasicn of India. 

(6) Aii-gurh, * fortress of the Asi,’ 
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ii the peri od' d the laat Booddlie, 
or MOhuriray whose era is 'fotir hundred 
•od sdVeatj'Beren years before VScrama, or 
fire hundred and thirty-three before Christ. 

Yhe saceessor of Odiia ia Scuudioaria' 
’ tr'as Ootama ; and Gi>tama was the successor 
of the last Booddba, Mahavira (1), who 
wasGotsma, or Gaudama, ia still adored 
from the Straits of Malacca to the Caspian 
Sea. 

“Other' antiquaries/’ says Piukcrton, 
^*aBsert another Odin, who was put as the 
Supreme deity one thoosand years before 
Cbriaf 

Mallet admits two Odins, but Mr, Pin- 
kerton wishes he had abided by that of Tor- 
fsSDB, in 600 A. C. 

It is a singular fact, that the periods of 
twth the Scandinavian Odins should assimi- 
late with the twenty-second Booddha, 
Kaminath, and twenty-Iourth and last, 
Mahavira ; the first the eotemporary of 
Oritdina, aboot 1000 or 1 100 years, the last 
63S, before Clinst. The Asi, Getcs, &a, of 
Burope worshipped Mercury as founder of 
their line, os did the Eastern Asi, Takshacs, 
and Getes, 

- The Chinese and Tater historians also 
say Boodha, or Fo, appeared 1027 years be- 
fore Christ. 

“The Yuchi, established in Bactria and 
“along the Jihoon, eventually bore the 
“ name of -Jeta or Yetan (2), that is to say, 
“Getes Their empire subsisted a long time 
“in this part of Asia, and extended even 
“into Indio. These are the people whom 


“ the Greeks knew nndei the name of Indo- 
“Bcythes. Their manners are the same ae 
“ those of the Turks. (3) Kevolntioiis oocnrr- 
“ ed in the very heart of the East) whose 
“ consequences were felt afar,” (4) 

The period allowed by all these authori- 
ties for the migration of these Scythic 
hordes into Europe, is also that for their 
entry into India, 

The sixth century is that calculated for 
I the Takshec from Sesuagdesa ; and it is on 
this event and reign that the Puranas de- 
clare, that from this (leriod “ no prince of 
pure blood Would be found, bnt that tlie 
Sudra, the Turahka, and the Yavan, would 
prevail.” 

All these Indn-Scythic invaders held the 
religion of Booddha : and hence the confor- 
mity of manners and mythology between 
the Scandinavian or German tribes and the 
Rajpoots, increased by comparing their mar- 
tial poetry. 

Similarity of religious manners affords 
stronger proofs of original identity than 
language. Language is eteiually changing— 
BO are maoners ; but an exploded custom or 
rite traced to its source, and maiiitaiued in 
opposition to climate, is a testimony not to 
be rejected. 

Pbrbosal Habits asd Dbesb. — When 
Tacitus informs us that the first act of a 
German ou rising was ablution, it will be 
conceded, this habit was not acquired in tbe 
Cold climate of Germany, but must have 
been of eastern (5) origin ; as were “ the 
loose flowing robe ; the long' and braided 


(1) The* great (maAa) warrior (»»r). 

(S) Yenuand was the name given to the whole C’imbric Chersonese, Orff aGand.— 
Pinkerton on the Goths. 

(3) Toric, Tnrshka, Takshac, or ‘ Taunak, fils do Turc/ — Abulgazi, History Of the 
T«t«s. 

(4) Histoiredes Hnns, rol. i.p. 4S. 

(8) Tbongh ^eitua calls the GsimantribesindigenotiB, it is evident he knew their 
maun to Asiatic origin, when he asks, “ who wonid leave the softer abodes of Asia for 
uemany, where nature yields nothing but defer^ty f’/. ' ... 
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haifi “ lied in » knot at the top of the head 
witli many other caatotne, personal kabitii, 
and enperstitions of the Seythic Gimbri, 
Juts, Oat ti, Suevi, analogous to the Oetio 
nations of the same name, as described by 
Herodotus, J ustiii, and Strabo, and wbich 
yet obtain amongst the H'ljpuot SaciiK of 
the present day. 

Let ns contrast what history affords of 
rbsemblance in religion or manners. First, 
as to religion. 

Thbooomy. — Taisto (Mercury) and Ertha 
(ihe earth) were the chief divinities of the 
early German tribes. 

Taiato (1) was born of ilie Earth (Etta) 
and Manus (Manu). He is ofieii confounded 
with Odin, or Woden, the Boodha of the 
eastern tribes, though tliey aye tiie Mars, 
and Mercury of these nations. 

ItELiaiotrs Bites.— T lie Sniones or Suevi, 
the most powerful Qetio nation of „Scaudi- 
navia, was divided into many tribes, one of 
whom, the Su (Fuohi or Jit), made hnman 
sacrifices in their consecrated grorcs (2) to 
Ertha (Ella), whom all worshipped, and 
whose eba^ bt was drawn by a cow. (3) 

The Sbevi worshipped Isis (Isa, Gowri, 
the Isis bpd Ceres of Bajasthau), in whose 
rites thb figure of a ship is introduced ; 
‘‘symbtj^fc, ” observes Tacitus, “of its 
foreign origin." The festival of Isa, or 
Gowri, wife of lewara at Oodipur, is perform-; 
ed on the lake, and appears to be exactly j 


that of Isis and Osiris in Egypt, as des- 
oribeil by HerodotnS, On 1hl» O^-Mlon 
lawara (Osiris), who is secoodaiy to bia Wife, 
has n stalk of the onion in blossom ' in bUi 
hand ; a root detested by the Hindus genei^* 
ally, though adored by the EgyptUtns. 

Wabukb CnsTous.— They' sung faylsinM 
in praise of Hercules, as well as .Tuistd OB 
Odin, whose banners and images they OETciaS 
to the field ; and fought in clans, using ' tb* ' 
ferani or javelin, both in close and distant 
ctnubat. In all maintaining the reiem* 
blance to the Haricula, descendants oit 
Boudho, and the Aswa, offsprbg of Bajaswa, 
who peopled those regions west of ths 
Indus, and whose redundant population ' 
spread both east and west. 

Tiie Suevi, or Suiones, erected the 
celebrated temple of Gpsala, in which they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden, and 
Freya, the triple divinity of the Scaadina> 
vian Asi, the Tri-murti of tbs Solar. and 
Lunar races. The first ( Thor, the than* 
deier, or god of war) is Hara, or Mahodevs, 
the destroyer : the second ( woden ) is 
Boodha, (4) the preserver ; Epd the ' third 
(Freya) is Ooma, the creative power. 

The grand festival to Freya was in 
spring when all nature revived ; then boars 
were offered to her by the Scandinavians, 
and even boars of paste were made and 
swallowed by the peasantry. 

As Tasanti, orspring personified, the eon- 


(1) In an inscription of the Gete or Jit, Prince of Salindrapur (Sulpnr) of the fifth 
centu^, heis styled “of the raceof Tuata' (q. Tuisto P). It is in that ancient iuil-> 
headed character used by the ancient Booddhists of India, and still the sacred olunotec 
of the Tatar Lomas : in short, the Pali. All the ancient inscriptions I possess of ths 
branches of the Agniculas, as the Chohan, Pramara, Solanki, and Parihsra are in this 
character. That of the Jit prince styles him " Jit Gathi-da." fQu. of (da ^ Cathay P>. 
From Taisto and Woden we have our Tuesdav and Wednesday. In India, Wednesday ia 
Budh-Var (Dios Mercarii), and, Tuesday Mongul-Var (Dies Mortis), the JUbrsfreaW 
French. 

(S) Taeitas, xxxviii. 

(3) The go, or oow, symbolic of Prithwi, the earth. On this see note, p fge SB. 

(4) Crisbna is the preserving deity of the Hindu triad. CrishsE is of ths Igdo Em of 
Boodha, whom he worshipped ^or to his own deification. 

S 
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Mrt «f H)in is worshipped hj the Rajpoot. Cliewonese, to whom was i-sissd the Irman^ 
who <^08 the sseson with errand hant (1), nseul on the Weser, was woishippMi bj the 
M by She prince sad hie vassal ohiets, when Seoasenn. the Catti, the Siebi or Snevi, the 
thfey {^usOj slay, and eat the boar. Personal Jot<e or Gate, and the Cimbri, erincing in 
daager is disregarded on this day, aa want name, ns in religious rites, a eoromon origin 
of sneceis is ominous'that the Onai Mother with tiie martini warriors of Hindnsthan. 
srill refuse all petltiona throughout the year. Tlie religion of the martial Rajpoot, and 
Pinkorton, quoting Ptolemy (who was the rites of Kara, the god of the battle, are 
fifty years after Tacitus), says there were aix little analogous to those of the meek Hin- 
nations in Tendand or Jatland, the country dus, the followers of the pastoral divinity, 
ef the Juts, of whom were the Sablingii the worshippers of kine, and feeders on 
fSusid (3), or Saiones\ the Catti and Herman- fruits, herbs, and water. The Rajpoot de- 
dri, who extended to the estuary of the lights in blood : his oflerings to the god of 
Bibs and Weeer. There they erected the battle are sanguinary, blood and wine. The 
pillar Irnuuttenl to “ the god of war,” re- cap (kbarpara) of libation is the human 
gardtog which Sammes (3) observes, “some skull. He loves them beceose they are 
will have it to be Mira hie pillar, others emblematic of the deity he worehips . and 
JTsrwes Raaf, or the pillar of Hermes or be is taught to belt ve that Hara loves them, 

who in war is represented with the skull 
to drink tlie foeman's blood, and in peace 
is the patron of wine and women. With 
Parbati on his knee, his eyes rolling from 
the juice of the p’fool and opium, such is 
this Bacchanalian divinity of war. Is this 
Hinduism, acquired on the burning plains 
of India ? la it not rather a perfect picture 
of the ni'inners of the SeandinariaR heroes ? 

The R-iipoot slays buffaloes, hunts and 
eats boar and deer, and shoots ducks and 
wild fowl ( nohra ) ; be worships his horse, 
his sword, and the sun, and attends mote 
to the martial song of the bard than 
to the litany of the Brahmin. In the 
martial mythology and warlike poetry of 
the SoandinaviauB a wide field exists for 

(1) ‘Usbeomt ca sikar.' 

(S) The Siebi of Tacitus. 

13) Sammes’ Saxoa Antmuities. 

(4) Hent is the Thor of Scandinavia ; Hari is Boodha, Hermes, or Mercury. 

(5) Mallet derives it frran Kempfer *10 fight.' 

(6) C» or Kh is a mere ^efix, meaning 'evil 'the evil striker (Mar)’ Hetiee 
probably, tbe Mars of Rome. The birth of Kn-mar, the general of the army of tlie 
gods, with the Hiadua,iB exactly that of the Qreoiaus, bora of the goddess Jahuavi (Juno,) 
without sexual intercourse. Kumam is always accompanied by the peacock, w bird 
of Juno. 

(7) For a drawing of the Boan^naviaa g«d of battle, tee Sammea 


Mercury j” and he naturally ask% ” how did 
the Ssxons coma to be acquainted with tbe 
Greek name of Mercury ?” 

Ssorifleiat pillars are termed Sura or 
eiiZtf in Sanscrit ; which, conjoined with 
Hara (4), the Indian god of war, would be 
fisraBula. Tbe Rajpoot warrior invokes Bara 
tsrithhis trident (tri-sula) .to help him in 
battle, while hie battle-shout is ‘mar { mar I’ 

' Tbe Cimbri, one of the roost celebrated 
sf the six tribes of Yeutland, derive their 
name from their fame as warriors. (6) 

Ru-mara (6) is the Rajpoot god of war. 
He is represent^ with seveo beads in the 
fitudn ' mythology : tbe Saxon gnd of war 
has six. (7) 

Tbe six-headed Mara of the Cimbri 
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«aaimtIatioD, and a comparison of the 
}x>etical remains of the Aai of the east 
and west would alone euffim to suggest a 
cumtnon origin. 

Babss. — In the sacred Sardai of the 
Rajpoot we have the bard of our Saxon an- 
cestry ; those reciters of warlike poetry, of 
whom Tacitus saye “with their barbarous 
strains, they influence their minds, in the 
day of battle “with a chorus of military 
virtue.” 

A comparison, in so extensive a field, 
would include the whole of their manners 
and religious opinions, and must be reserved 
for a distinct work. (1) The Valkyrie, 
or fatal eisters of iha Suevi or Sicbi, would 
be the twin eisters uf the Apsaras, who sum- 
luon the Rajpoot warrior from the field of 
battle, and bear him to “ t/ie n%antio» of the 
su»,” equally the object of attainment with 
the children of Odin in Scandinavia, and of 
Boodha and Surya in the plains of Scythia 


and on the Ganges, Bke <*) of 

the Heliadse of Greece. . ' . r 

In the day of battle we ebtndd see ia 
each the same exoitements to g^ory and cob» 
tempt of death, and the tIraMatM pertMM 
of the field, both celestial -end temstrial, 
move and act alike. We shonld sea 13 uh> 
the thnnderer, leading the Kiebl, and Sara 
(Siva), the Indian Jove, bis .own womdiipT 
pers (Sivseva) : in which Freys, or Bhavani, 
and even the preserver ( Criahoa ) hUnae)^ 
not unfrequently mingle. 

Wab Cha&iot.— Tne war^ariot is . pe- 
culiar to the ludu-Scythic natioug 
from Dasaratha, (3) and the heroes of the 
Mahabhsrat, to the conquest of Hinr 
dustbsn by the Mahomedaue, when it was 
laid aside. On the plains of Onrukshetrai 

Crishna became chsiioteer to his friend 
Arjuiia ; and the Geiio hordes uf the Juxa^ 
tea, w hen they aided Xerxes in Greece, and 
Darius on the plains ot Arbela, (4) had Iheit 
chief strength lu the war-chariot. 


(1) I have in contemplation to give to the public a few of the sixty-nine books of 
the poems of Chund, the last great bard of the last Hindu emperor of Indi^ Prithwimis, 
They are entirely heroic ; each book a rolatioa of one of the exploits of this prince, the 
first warrior of hie time. They will aid a comparison between the Rajpoot and Scandiua* 
vian bards, and shew, how far the Provencal Troubadour, the Nenstnenne Trouveur, and 
Minnesinger of Germany have any thing in common with the Rajpoot Raidai. 

(2) JElmioi, from Elios ‘the sun ;* also a title of Apollo, the Haxi of India. 

(3) This title of the father of Rama denotes a ‘eharioteer.’ 

^ (4) The Indian satrapy of Darius, says Herodotus, was the richest of all the Peniaa 
provinceSj and yielded six hundred talents of gold. Arrian informs us, that his Inda-Scjthio 
snbjects, in his wars with Alexander, were the elite of his army. Besides the Snoasena, wo 
find tribes in name similar to those included in the thirty-six Rajcula; especially the Dato 
(Dohyr, one of the thirty-six races). 

The Indo'Scythio contingent was two hundred war chariots and fifteen elepbanbL 
which were marshalled with the Parthii on the right, and also near Darioa'a person. ^ 
this dispoeitioa they were oppowd to the cohort commanded by Alexander in person. 

The chariots commmoed the notion, and prevented a manoeuvre of Alexander to tnnpi 
the left flank of the Pereiana Of their horse, mso, the moat honourable mentioiii is mndo y 
they penetrated into the division where Parmenio commanded, to whom A^xniader trag 
compelled 'to send reinforcements. The Grecian histonan dwells with pleasaro im |hdo> 
Soythio valour : “thero were no equestrian feats, no distant fighti^ wiw (forts, but ejwlk 
fought as if victory depended on his sole arm.” They fought the Greeks hud tb hisuL^ 

But the loss 01 ^pire was decreed at Arbela, and the Saev and Xndo-St^^Gne bnd 

the honour of being «lnughterd by the Yavans of Greera, far firon) Gieir mttvp .in 
the aid of the king of kings. - - , , ■ 
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Tbe.vu^hanot eoutinu«d to be need 
later ia the M>atb>weat of ludia than elaewbere, 
and.Catti) (1) Conuni, Coinari, of Soora^tra 
have to treeent tiniea retained their Scythie 
ai their monntuenUl atonea. teetify, 
OxiKreBsinf their being alain from their 
cars. 

Ooxbikit.To Fxiui.kb. — Tu no point does 
XMoaublance more attach between the au> 
oient Oennan and Scandinavian tribes, and 
the martial Bajpoot or ancient Gete, than in 
thmr delicacy towards femalea. 

- <'The Germans,” aaya Tacitus, “deemed 
' Idse advice of a woman in periods of exi- 
geaee oracular.'’ So does the Bajpoot, as 
the bard Chuud (rften exemplifies ; and 
hence they append to her name the epithet 
Dni, < or contracted De) ‘godlike.’ “To a 
Oerman mind,” says Tacitus, “the idea of a 
woman led into captivity is insupportable,” 
and to prevent this the Rajpoot raises the 
poignard against the heart which beats only 
for him, though never to survive the dire 
necessity It is then they perform the sacri* 
floe ‘Johura,’ when every sacbm ( branch ) is 
not off : and hence theBsjjioot glories in the 
title of Sachalaad, from having performed 
the aacha ; an awful rite, and with every 
appearance of being the taceea of the Scy- 
tbic Oete, os described by Strabo. (2) 


OAltlNO.— Ill passion for play at games 
of chance, its extent and dire oonsequenoes, 
the Rajpoot, from the earliest times, has 
evinced a predilection, and will stand com* 
parisou with the Scytliiau and his Geiman 
offspring. 

The German staked bis personal liberty, 
became a slave, and was sold as the property 
of the winner. To tliis vice the Faudus owed 
the toss of their sovereignty and personal 
liberty, involving at last the destruction of 
all the ludu races ; nor has the passion abut* 
ed. Religion even consecrates the vice ; and 
once a year, on ‘the Festival of Lamps’ 
( Detoali ), all propitiate the goddess of 
wealth and fortune ( Lakshmi ) by offering 
at her shrine. 

Destitute of mental pursuit* the martial 
Kiijpoot is often sloth ful or aattched to sen* 
Bual pleasures, and when roused, reckless on 

what he may wreak a fit of energy. Yet 
when order and decipliue prevail in a weal* 
thy chieftainship, there is much of that 
patriarchal mode of life, with its amusements 
alike suited to the Bajpoot, the Qete of the 
Jiboon, or Scandinavian. 

Ovens and Auourib# — Divination by 
lots, augnries, and unirns by flights of birds, 
as pi ac Used by the Qetic nations described 
by Herodotns, and amongst the Germans 


(1) The Catti are celebrated in Alexander's wars. The Cattiawar Catti can be traced 
from Mool-tban (Ao ancient abode). The Dahva (Dah»), Johya (the latter Runnish), 
and Catti are amongat the thirty-six races. All dwelt, six centuries ago, within the five 
streams and in the deserts south of the Gara. 'The two last have left but a name. 

(2) The Sacs had invaded the inhabitants on the borders of the Pontio sea : whilst 
engaged In dividing the booty, the Persian generals surprisi d them at night, and exter- 
minated them. To eternise the remembrance of this event, the Persians heaped up the 
earth round a rock in the plain where the battle was fought, on which they erected two 
temples, one to i^e goddess Anaitis, the other to the divinities Omanus and Annadate 
and then founded the annual festival called Saree.!, still celebrated by the possessors of 
Zela. Such is the account by some authors of the origin "f Sacaa. According to others it 
dates firew the reign of Cyrus only. This prince, they say, having carried the war into 
Gie country of the Sacae 'cMassagetcte of Herodotus) Inst a battle. Compelled to fall back 
pn his magazines, abundantly stored with provisions, bnt especially wine, and haring 
halted sometimie to refresh his Army, he departed before the enemy, feigning a Right, and 
leaving his camp atanding full of provisions The Sacee, who pursueA reaching the aban- 
don^ camp stored with provisipus, gave themselv es up to debauch. Cyrus returned and 
difriwhMd the inebriated and senseless barbarians. Some, buried in profound sleep) were 
easily massacred ; others occupied in drinking and dancing, without defence, fell into the 
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by Taaitui, will be fonnd emonget the Baj* 
poote, from whose worke (1) ou this subjeot 
might hare been supplied the whole of the 
Angara and Amspioes, Qerman or Boman. 

Lots or stboko 1>bink.— Love of liquor, 
and indnlgence In it to excess, were deep- 
rooted in the Scondinavian Asi and Oerman 
tribes, and in which they shewed their 
Qetic origin ; nor is the Bajpoot behind his 
brethren either of Scythia or Europe. It is 
the free use of this and similor indulgences, 
prohihited by ordinances which govern the 
ordinary Hindu, that first induced me to be- 
lieve that these warlike races were little in- 
debted to India. 

The Bsjpoot welcomes his guest with the 
munwar pealtz, or ‘cup of request,’ in which 
they drawn ancient enmities. The heroes of 
Odin never relished a ciipof mead more than 
the Rajpoot his madhva -, (2) and the birds of 
Soaiidiuavia and Bajwarra are alike eloquent 
in the praise of the bowl, on which tlie Bar- 
dai exhausts every metaphor, wnd culls it 


ambrosial imnaortal. t3) “Tire blird, M. he 
sipped'. the Smbroaia, in which spaililed't^ 
ruby seed of the pomegranate, ' ‘rehearsed 
the glory of the race of tb6 .fearless. (4) 
May the king live for ever, alike bouftteoas 
in gifts to the bird and the foe V' 

Even in the heaven of Indra, the Hiwda 
warrior’s parodiee, akin to YBAhaliai the Bji)- 
poot has his cup, which ia served by the 
Apsara, the twin sister of the celestial Hebe 
of Scania. “I sltall quaff full goblets amongst 
tlie gods,” says the dying Oetic warr- 
ior ; (5) “I die laughing sentiments which 
would be appreciated by a Be jpoct, 

A Rajpoot inebriated is a rare sight : but 
a more destructive and recent vice has 
iiBurped much of the honours of the inviu- 
tiun cup, which has been degraded from 
“the pure flower”(6) to an infusi'^n ot tbc 
poppy, destructive of every quality. Of this 
pernicious habit we may use the wuuls wbii,-h 
the historian of Qerman mariners opplies to 
the tribes of the Weser and Elbe, iu'respect 


hands of armed, foes : so that all perished. The conqueror, attributing his success to divine 
protection, consecrated this day to the goddess honoured in his country, and decreed it 
shoulld be called the day of the SaeWii.’ (*) 

Amongst the Bajpoot Sachm, all grond-battlcs attended with fatal results are termed 
saca. When besieged, without hope of relief, iii the last effort ot despair, the females are ' 
immolated, and the warriors, decorated in saffron robes, rush on inevitable deatruotion. 
This is to perform saca, where every branch (sacha) is out off. Cheetore has to boast of hav- 
ing thrice ( and a hnlf ) suffered saca. Cheelore nacfia ka pap, ‘by the sin of the sack of 
Cheetore,* the most solemn adjuration of the Oehloto Bajpoot. 

If such the origin of the festival from the slaughter of the Ssem of Tomyris, it wiU 
be allowed to strengthen the analogy contended for between the Sacte east and west tho 
Indus 

(1) I presented a work on this subject to the Boyal Asiatic Society, as well M an- 
other on Pedmistry, &e. 

(2) Madhva is intoxicating drink, from madhu 'a bco’ in Sanscrit. It ia well known 
that mead ia from honey. It would be ourioua if the German mead was from the Indian 
madhu (bee) ; then both cup ( kharpara ) and beverage would be borrowed. 

(3) Amrita (immortal), from the initial privative and itrit ‘death.’ Thnstiie im- 
murihal, or ‘vale of immortality,' at Noufohatel, is as good Sanscrit as Qerman, 

(4) Abhaya Sing, ‘the fearless lion,’ prince of Marwar, whose bard makes this speech 
at the festal board, when the prince presented with his own hand the cup to the bai% ' 

(6) Aegner Lodbrog, in his dying ode, when tho destinies summon him. . ^ _ 

(6) F'fod, the flower of the mahwa tree, the favourite drink of a Bajpoolt CUssiaa- 
ly in Sanscrit it is madhueOf of the class Folyandria Honogynia.— See As. Bes. voL 
i. p. 300. 


(*) This is the batte related by Herodotus, to which Strabo alludes, betmen the 
Persian monarch and Tomyris queen of the Gstm. 
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to their lore of etroiig drink : "Indulge it, 
and yon need not employ the terror of your 
•MM ; toeir own rices will enbdne them.’* 

^nweap of the Soandiaariain worehtp- 
^peto of Thor, the god of battle, was a human 
tlinll, that of the foe, in which thoy shewed 
their thirst of Uood j also borrowed from 
the tdiief of the Sndn Triad, Hara, the god 
of battie, who leads his heroes in the “red 
£M of slaughter' niith the ihvrpara (I) in 
Ids hand, with which he gorges on the blood 
of the slain. 

Hara ie tho Patron of all who lore war 
and strong drink, and is especially' the ob> 
}oet of the Rajpoot WMrior’e derotion : ac> 
eordingty blood and wine form the chief 
oblationa to the great god of the Indus. 
Fha goiiens (3), the peculiar priests of Har, 
or Bal, tho sun, all Indulge in intoxicating 
drags, herbs, and drinks. Seated on their 
lion, leopard or deer-skins, their bodies 
Mvered with ashes, their hair matted and 
braided, with iron tongs to feed the peni- 
tential fires, their earage appearance makes 
them fit organs for the commands of the 
god of blood and slaughter. Contrary, like- 
^ wise, to general practice, the minster of 
Bara, the god of war, at his death is conimit- 
-edtothe earth, and a circular tnmalus is 
raised over him ; and with some claeses of 
gosiens, sinall tnmuli whose form is the 
frnstram of s cone, with lateral steps, the 
apex crowned with a cylindrical stone. (3) 

■ Fiwbiul (htMHQNiBS.— la the last rites | 


for the dead, oomparieon will yield proofs of 
original similarity. The funeral ceremonies 
of Scandinavia have distingnished the na* 
tional eras, and the ‘age of fire' and ‘the 
age of hill’s (4) designatd the periods when 
the warrior was committed to mother earth 
or consamed on the pyre. 

Odin ( Boodhs ) introduce the latter 
custom, and ths raising of tumuli over the 
ashes when the body was burned ; as also 
the practice of the wife burning with her 
deceased lord. These manners were carried 
f rom Saoa-dwipa, or Saca Scythia, “where 
the Gete. ” says Herodotus, “ was cousnm- 
ed on the pyre or burned alive with her 
lord. ’’ 

With the Gets, the Siehi or Suevi of 
Scandinavia, if the deceased had mors than 
one wife, the elder claimed the privilege of 
burning. (6) Thai “ Nanna, was consumed 
in the same fire with the body of her hus- 
band, Balder, one of the Odin’s companions.” 
But the Scandinavians were anxious to forget 
this mark of their Asiatic origin, and were 
not always (Willing to bnro, or to make 
** so cruel and sbrard' a sabriiice to the 
“ manes of their husbands, the idea of which 
“ had been picked up by their Scythian 
“ ancestors, when they inhabited the warm- 
“ er cliroatee of Asia, where they had their 
first abodes. “(6) 

“ The Scythio Gete, ” says Herodotus, 
“ had his horse, sacrificed on his funeral 
" pyre ; and the Scandinavian Gete 


(1) A hnman skull ; in the dialects pronounced khitppar : Qn. evp in Saxon P 
(3) The Kanfavra jogis, or gosiens, ore in great bodies, often in manj thousands and 
•n sought as alliea, especially in defensive warfare. In the grand military . festivalB at 
Oodipox to the god of war, the scymitar, symbolic of Mars, worshipped by we Gehlotes, 
is eidrnsted to raem. 

. (8) An eatiM oemetery of these, besides many detached, 1 have seen, and also the 
•aezwd ritra to their manes by the disciples oaeupying these abodes of austerity when 
tho flowers of the ak and leaves of evergreen were strewed on the grave, and sprink led 
the pore element. 

<4) Mellet'a Northern Antiquities chap xii. 

. ffi) Mallei, ehap. xii. vol. i. p. 289. 
y* {«) Bdda. / 
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" liad liU horse and arms buried with him, 
“as they ooold not approaoh Odin on foot. ’*(1) 
Tiie Bajpoot warrior is oarried to bis final 
abode armed at all points as when alire, his 
shield on his back and brand in hand ; 
while his steed, thongh not Ba<orifieed, is 
often presented to the diety, and becomes a 
perquisite of the priest. 

The burning of the dead warrior, and 
female immolation, or Sati, are well known 
rites, though the magnificient oenotephs 
raised on the spot of sacrifice are little 
known or visited by Europeane ; than whioh 
there are no better memorials of the rise and 
decline of the states of the Bajpoots hep- 
tarchy. It is the son who raises the maueole- 
nm to the memory of his father ; which 
last token of respect, or laudable vanity, is 
only limited by the means of the treasury. 
It is commemorativs of the splendour of 
his reign that the dome of his father should 
eclipse that of his predecessor. lu every 
principality of Baiwarrs, the remark is 
applicable to chieftains as well as princes. 

Each sacred spot, termed ‘ the place of 
great sacrifice (Maha-Sati), is the haunted 
ground of legendary lore. Amongst the 
altars on which have burned the beauteous 


sad the brave, the harpy ($) takes np her 
abode, and stalks forth to devour ths heariu 
of her victima The Bajpoot never mxters 
these places of silence but to perform stat- 
ed rites, or anniversary oShringe of floweve 
and water to'the mines ( pitri-iawars ) (3) 
of hie ancestors. 

Odin (4) guarded his warriors’ final ab<>d^ 
from rapine by means of * wandering firee 
which played around the tombs and tbg; 
tenth chapter of the Salic law is on punidh<< 
ments against “ carrying off the boards or 
carpets of the tombs.” Fire and water ate 
interdicted to such sacrilegious spoliators. 

The shahaba (5), or wandering meteorio 
fires, on fileds of battle and in the places of 
"great sacrifice,” produce a pleasing yet 
melancholy effect ; and are the sonrce of 
superstitious dread and reverence of the 
Hindu, having their origin in the eanig 
natural cause as the "wandering fires of 
Odin the phosphorescent salts prodncad 
I from animal decomposition. 

Tlie Scandinavian reared the tnmolte 
over the ashes of the dead ; so did the Oete 
of the Jaxartes, and the officiating priests 
of Hara, the Hindu god of battle. 

The noble picture drawn by Gibbon of 


(1) Mallet's Horthem Antiquities, chap xii. The Celtic Franks had the same cns> 
tom. The arms of Chilpcric, and the bones of the horse on which he was to be presented 
to Odin, were found in his tomb. 

(2) The Dhaknn (the Jigger Khor of Scinde) is the genuine vampire. Oapt. W., after 
along chase in the valley of Oodipnr, speared a hyena, whose abode was the tombs, and 
well known as the steed on which the witch of Ar sallied forth at night. Evil was pn; 
dieted ; and adangerous fall subsequently, in a chasing an elk was attrmated to his stem-' 
gions slaughter of the weird sister’s steed. 

(3) Fitri-ea, ‘Father-lords.* . 

(4) Mallet, chap. xiL 

(5) At Gwalior, on the east side of that famed fortress, where myriads of weniors 
have fattened the soil, these phosphorescent lights often present a singular appearaaee. 
I have with friends whose eyes this will meet, marked the procession of tbeM. lanAeni 
night-fires, becoming extinguished atone place and rising at another, which, aided, by the 
unequal locale, have been lireqaently mistaken for the Mahratta prince retamihg #itn hid 
numerous torch-bearers from a distant dsy'e sport 1 have dared as bold • Bi#oof as 
ever lived to approach them ; whose sense of the levity of my desire was strongly oraic^ 
both in speech andmiem : “men he would euoouuter, out not the spirits of those etat iddia 
in battle.*' It was generally about the oonolusion of the rains that ^ese li|^ta wtta obi . 
served, when evaporation took place from these morsbsy grounds impregnated witih aaKe, 
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Ihe tepultore of the Oetic Aiarie u parel- 
Idled b; that of the. great Junghees Kheo. 
When the lofty monnd was raide<1, exten* 
■ive forests were planted, to exclude for 
eyer the^foot steps of luuu from his remaine. 

The tmanlus, the oaim, or the pillar, still 
rises orer the Kajpoot who falls in battle ; 
and thronghottt Bajwarra these sacrificial 
monaments are found, where are seen carved 
in relief the warrior on his steed, armed at 
all points } his faithful wife (Salt) beside 
him, denoting a sacrificr, and the snn and 
moon on either aide, emblematic of never- 
dying fame. 

In Sanraahtrs, amidst the Gatti, Gomani, 
Balia, and others of Scythio descent, the 
Palin, or Jonjaa ( sacrificial pillars ), are 
conspicuous under the walls of every town, 
in lines, irregular groups, and circles. On 
each is displayed in rude relief the warrior, 
with the manner of his death, lance in hand, 
generally on horseback, though sometimes 
in bis car ; and on the coast “ the pirates 
of Booddha ” (1) are depicted boarding 
from the shrouds. 

Amidst the Oomnni of Tatary the Jeau- 
its found stone circles, similar to those met 
with wherever the Geltic rites prevailed ; 
and it would require no great ingenuity to 
prove an analogy, if not a common origin 
between Brnidic circles and the Indu-Scy thic 
monumental remains. 

The trilithon, or seat, in the centre of 
the judhuol circle, is formed by a number 
sacred to Hara, Bal, or the sun, whose priest 
expounds the law. 


" WosBHip or Asks. Tub Sword.— T he 
devotion of the Rajpoot is still paid to lus 
arms, as to his horse. He swears 'by the 
steel,* and prostrates himself before his de- 
fensive buckler, his lance, his sword, or 
his dagger. 

The worahip of the sword ( ati } may 
divide with that of the horse ( atiea ) the 
honour of giving a name to the continent of 
Asia. It prevailed amongst the Soythic 
Getss, and is desoribed exactly by Herodotus. 
To Duois and Thrace it was carried by Getie 
colonies from the Jaxartes, and fostered by 
these lovers of liberty when their hordes 
overran Europe. 

The worship of the sword in the Acropolis 
of Athens by the Getic Atils, with all the 
accompaniments of pomp and place, forms 
an admirable episode in the history of the 
decline and fall of Borne ; and had Gibbon 
witnessed the worship of the double-edged 
sword (Jehanda) by the prince of Mewar and 
all his chivalry, be might even have embel- 
liabed bis animated account of tbs adoration 
of the soymitar, the symbol of Sfars. 

Initiation to Abus. — Initiation to mili- 
tary fame was the same with the German as 
with the Bajpoot, when the youthful ean- 
didute wae presented with the lance, or 
buckled with the eword ; a ceremony which 
will be noticed when their feudal manners 
are descrilied ; many other traita of charac- 
ter will then be depicted. It would be 
easy to swell the list of analogous cnetoms, 
which even to the objeote of dislike in food (8) 
would fomiah comparison between the 
ancient Celt end Bajpoot ; but they shall 


. (1) At Dwarico, the god of thieves is called Boodha Triviciwms, or of triple eaer* 
gy the Hermes Tri^ez, or three-headed Mercniy of the Egyptians, 

<S) Csnor informs vs that the Celts of Britain would not eat the hare, goose, or 
domestie fowL The Bajpoot will hnnt the first, bnt neither eats it, nor the goose, scared 
. to the god of battle (Hara), The Bajpoot of Mewar eats the jun^e fowl, but rarely the 
domesUo. 
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oloae with the detul of the most ancient of 
Yitea. 

AswaiOBBA, or SAcnmoa of thk 
HorsX'- — ^T here are eome thiiiga, animate 
and inanimate, which have been oummoo 
objects of adoration amongst the nations of 
the earth : the snu, the moon, and all the 
host of heaven ; the sword, reptiles, as the 
serpent ; animals, as the noblest, the horse. 
This last was not worshipped os an abstract 
object of devotion, but as a type of that 
glorious orb which has hod reverence from 
every child of nature. The plains of Ta- 
tary, the sands of Libya, the rocks of Persia, 
the valley of the Gauges, and the wilds of 
Orinoco, have each yielded votaries alike 
ardent in d'svotion to his effulgence, 

“ Of this great world both eye and soul.” 

His symbolic worship and offerings 
varied with clime and habit ; and while the 
altars of Bal in Asia, of Belenus among the 
Celts of Gaul and Britain, smoked with 
human sacrifices, the bull (1) bled to Mith- 
ras in Babylon, and the steed was the victim 
to Suiya on the Jaxartes and Gauges. 

The father of history says, that the 
great Gete of Central Asia deemed it right 


to offer the swiftest of ortetsd to the'nrift- 
est of nonereated beings. It is fair to in'* 
fer, that the sun's festival with the Gete 
and Aawa nations of the Jasartes, as with 
those of Scandinavia, was the, winter solt* 
tice, the Sacrant of the Bajpoot Mid Hindu 
in general. 

£[i, Mj/a Sywor, Atwa, denote ilfca 
steed m Sanscrit and its dialects. In Gothic 
k]/rta ; Teutonic, hort ; Saxon, Aoret. 

The grand feetival of the German tribes 
of the Batlic was the Bi-ul, or ( al- 
ready commented on), the AawarMedha (2) 
of the children of Surya, on the Gaitgea. 

The ceimouies of the AswamMha are 

too expensive, and attended with too great 
risk, to be attempted by modern princes. Of 
its fatal results we have many hiatoricol 
records, from the fiist dawn of Indian histo- 
ry to the last of its prioces, Prithwiraja. The 
Ramayana, the JldhahharoiHt and the 
poems of Ciiand, all illustrate this imposing 

rite and its effects. (8) 

The Bamayana affords a msguificient 

picture of the Aswamedba. llasarathai 
monsreh of Ayodbya, father of Bama, is 
represented as commanding the rite : “ Let 
the sacrifice be prepared, and the horse t4). 


(1) As he did also to Bal-nath (the god Oal) in the ancient times of India. The hul 
dan, or gift of the bull to sun, is well recorded. There are numerous temples in Bajasthau 
Of Baalim ; and Balpur (Mahadeo) has several in Saurashtra, All represent the sou : 

‘'Poor his other name, when he enticed 

Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile.'' Paradite Lott, book i« 

The temple of Solomon was to Bal, and all the idolaters of that day seem to have held 
to the grosser tenets of Hinduism. 

(S) In Aswa {medha signifies 'to kill’) we have the derivation of the ancient races, 
sons of Bajaswa. who peopled the countries on both sides the Indus, and the probable 
etvmon of Asia. The Assa-seui, the Ari-aepi of Alexander’s historians, and Aspaeians, to 
whom Arsaces fled from Seleneus, and home Strabo terms a Getio race, have the same 
origin ; hence Asi-gurh, ‘the fortress of the Ati (erroneously termed Hansi), and At-yard 
were the first settlements of the Getio Asi in Scandinavia. 

Alexander received the homage uf all those Getio races at 'the mother of cities' fialH^ 
‘seat of Cathaian Khan’ (the Jit Cathi-da of my inscription), according to Marco 
from whom Milton took his geography. 

(3) The last was undertaken by the celebrated Sowaie Jey Sing, of ambar ; but the 
milk-nbite steed of the sun, I believe, was not turned out, or assuredly the Bahtona 
Would have accepted the challenge 

(4) A milk-white steed is selected with pecnliar marks. On liberation, propei>1jr g way H- 
ed, no wanders where he listeth. It is a virtual challenge. A:gana guufded ^ steed 
Unrated by Yudhisthira ; but that seat round by Parikshita, hu groadsea, “ was seised 
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UbnnteA. ftpai Abe north -biuifc fi .the 
Bamyn I" (1) 

AyeM^ .being emied, and the bone bar- 
iOig retamed from hie wanderiogi (8), the 
aaeriSeiftI groaod vaa impend on the ipot 
of liberation. 

loritatione nrere eent to all sarroandioff 
monarebe' 'to repair to Ajrodbya. King 
Ejteya^S), the hiiig of Caei (4), Lompada 
«I Anga-dea (&), Coahala of Mngadha- 
daa (6) .with the fcinga of Sindhii (7), Sau- 
Tin (S), and Sauraahtra. (9) 

When the eticrtfioal pillara are erected, 
ftbe ritea ooramence. TiiU portion of the 
ceremony, termed Ynparrhraya, is thus 
minntely detailed : “ There were twenty* 
one yapaa or pillara (10), of octagonal shape, 
each twenty-one feet in height and four 


feet in diameter, the capltaU bearing the 
figure of a man, and elephant, or a bull. 
They were of the various sorts of wood 
appropriated to holy rites, overlaid with 
platee of gold and ornamented cloth, and 
adorned with feetoone of flowers. While the 
yupas -were erecting, the Adhwsryu, receiv- 
ing bis inatnictioDs from the Hotri or sacri- 
ficing priest, recited aloud the iuoanta* 
tiona. 

“ The aacrificial'pits were in triple rows, 
eighteen in number, and arranged in the 
from of the eagle. Here were .placed the 
victims for immolation ; birds, aquatic ani- 
mals, and thehorte. 

“ Tlirice was the steed of Icing Dasara- 
tha led ronnd the sacred fire by Coahala, 
and as the priests pronounced the inoanta- 


by the Tahshao of the north.” The same fate occnired to Sagara, father of Dasaratha, 
v^ich'invoWed the ioee of his kingdom. 

(1) The Samyn or Onnduk, from thelKnmaon monntainB, posses through Koshal- 
desB, the dominion of Basaretha' 

<8) Tlw horse's return after a year, evidently indicates an astronomical rovolntion 
or the sun’s return to the same point m the ecliptic. This return from his sonthern de- 
clination most have been always a day of rejoicing to the Scythic and Scandinavian na- 
tions, Tho eodld not, says Gibbon, fancy a worse he'll than a large abode open to the 
•old wind of the north. To the south they looked for the deity; and 'hence, with the 
Bajpoots, a religions law forbids their doors being to the north. 

(8) Kykaya is supposed by the translator. Dr. Carey, to be a king of Persia, the 
<Ky-ransa preceding Darius The epithet Ky not nnfreauently occurs in Hiudn traditional 
•onplets. One, which I remember, is connerted with the ancient mins of Abbaneer in 
Joypur, reooraing the marriage of one of its princes with a daughter of Ky Camb. 

Tv-beU Ky Oamb ca, uam Permala ho, Ac. "Thou art the daughter of JCy Camb f 
fihy name Fairy Garland.” Ay was the epithet of one of the Persian dynasties. Qw, 
Cmm-bnkti, the Cambyees of the Greeks ? 

(4) Benares. (G) Thibet cr Ava. (6) Behar. 

(7) Scind volley. (8) Unknown to me. (9) Peninsula of Cattiwar. 

(10) I have seen several of these sacrificial pillara of stone of verv ancient date. 
Ilai^ years aao. when all the Bajpoot states were suffering from the thraldom of the 
Mahrattas, a.mcet worthy and wealthy banker of Surat, known by the family name of 
TMbedo, who felt aente^ for the woes inflicted by incessant predatoi^ foes on the sons 
«f Bomaand Crishna. toldme with tears in his eyes, that the evils which dey- 

pnr were to be attributed to the sacrilege of the prince, Jagst Sing, who had dared to 
alntract 'die gold plates of the sacrificial pillars and send them to his treasury. Worse 
then Rehoboam. who, when he took away from the temple “the shields of gold Solomon 
had mede,” hgd the grace to substitute others of brass. Whether, when turned into cur- 
reaey it went as a war contribution to the Mahrattas, or was .applied to the less worthy 
uae of hit conrubine queen, “the essence of camphor, " it was of a piece with the rest n 
t(iis prince’s unwise condnet. Jey Sing, who ererted the pillars, did honour to his 
«mintty,ofwhieh’he was a second founder, and under vfhom it attained the height from 
whidi u hot how fallen. 





GRENBA.LOGIOAL HJSTORy. 


— ' f 

tiona he wu immolated (1) amidet ebonts 
of joy. 

" The kin^ and queen, planed by the 
high priest Dear the hone, eat op all night 
'watohing the birds ; and the officiating 
print, having' taken out the hearts, dressed 
them agreeably to the holy books. The 
sovereign of- men smelled the smoke of the 
OfFered hearts, acknowledging his transgres* 
sions in the Older, in which they were com- 
mitted. 

“ The sixteen sacrificing priests then 
placed ( as commanded in the ordinances) 
on the fire the parts of the horse. The obla- 
tion of all the animals was made on wood, 
except that of the horse wliich was on cane. 

“ The rite concluded with gifts of land 
to the sacrificing priests and augurs ; but 
the holy men preferring gold, ten millions, 
of jambnnada (3), were bestowed on them.” 

Such is the circumstantial uccoont of tbs 
Aswamedha, the most imposing and the 
earliest heathen rite on record. It were 
superfluous to point out the analogy between 
it aod similar rites of various nations, from 
the chosen people to the Aurespex of Rome 
and the . confessional rite of the Catholic 
church. 




I The Saeraat (3), er Sivtat ( night of 
j Siva 1, is the winter solstioe. Oh it the hotee 
bled to the snn, or Bat-aath. 

The Scandinavians termed thelongaet' 
night the ‘ mother night’ (4), on which they 
hell! that the world was bora. Hence the 
Beltane, the fires of Bal or Belenns ; the 
Hi-nl of northern nations, the sacrifiend' 
fires on the Aswamedha, or wonfaip of' the 
sun, by the Snryas on tbs Ganges, and the 
Syrians and'Sauromatee on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

The altars of the Fboenician Heliopolis, 
Balbee (S), or Tudmor (8), were sacred to 
the same divinity as on tlie banka of Sarny w, 
or Balpnr, in Saurashtra, where ‘‘the horses 
of the sun ascended from his fountain 
( Surya-eoond )," to carry Its princes to 
conquest, 

From Syria came the instructors of the 
Celtic Druids, who made human Bscrificee, 
and set np the pillar of Belenus on the hills 
of Cambria and Caledonia. 

When “Judah did evil in the sight of 
(he Lord, and built them high places and 
images, and groves, on every high bill and. 
under every tree,” the object was Bal, and 
the pillar ( the lingam ) was bis symboi. 


(1) On the Noroza, or festival of the new year, the great Mogul slays a camel with 
hia own hand, which is distributed, and eaten by the oonH-favonrites. 

(2) This was native gold, of a peculiarly dark and brilliant hue, which was com- 
pared to the fruit jambn (not unlike a damson). Every thing forms an allegcHy with 
the Hindus ; and the production of this metal is appropriated to the peiiod of gestation 
of Jahnavi, tho river-goddess ( Ganges), when by Agni, or fire, she produced Ku-mar, 
the god of war, the commander of the army of the gods. Tliii was when she left the 
plaoe of her birth, the Himalaya mountain, the (great storehouse of metallic substances), 
whose daughter she is : and doubtless this is in allusion to some very remote period, 
when, bursting her reokbound bed, Qunga exposed from “ her side” veins of this preeious' 
metsL 

(3) Little bags of brocade, filled with seeds of the sesamum or cakes of the same^, 
are distributed by the chiefs to friends on this occasion. While the author writes, he has' 
before him two of these, sent to him by the young Mahratta prince, Holfcar. 

(4) Sw-rat would be, ‘father night.' Siva-Ittaara is the ‘Universal fathsn,' 

(5) Ferishta, the compiler of the Imperial history of India, gives us a Fenka OC' 
Arabic derivation of this, from Sal 'the eun,' and beo^ ‘an idol.' 

(6) Corrimted to Palmyra the etymon of which, I believe, aa never been given, which 
is a version of 'Tadmor. lu Bauskiit, tal, or tar, is. the ‘date-tree,’ nor signifies Sihief.* We 
liave more than one ‘city of palms' (Zhfearl in India ; and the tribe ruling ita Hy^abad, 
on the Indus, is called Talpurie, Trom the place whence they originated. 



HI8T0BT or RAJASTHAlf. 


It ma on his altar they barnad incense, and • pillar is raised bearing the inhibitory 
“ aacrificed unto the calf on the fifteenth (1), edict. 

day of the month" (the sacred Amarus of We shall here conclude the analogy 
the Hindus. ) The calf of Israel is the bull between the ludu-Scythic Rajpoot races and 
(naadi) of Balcesar or Iswaura ; the Apis of those of early Europe. Much more might 
the Egyptian Osiris. be adduced ; the old Runie characters of 

The ash was sacred to the snn-god in Scandinuria, the Celtic, and the Osci or 
the west. The nswattha ( or peepul ) (3), Etruscan, might, by comparison with those 
is the ‘ ehhf of trees,’ say the books sacred found in the care temples and rochs in 
to Bttl in the East ; and death, or loss of Rajasthan and Ssnrashtra, yield yet more 
limb ie incurrred by the sacrilegious muti- important evidence of original aimilarity ; 
latOT of hie ooneecrated grovee (3), where .and the very name of German (from wer, 


(1) Kings, ohap. xxiii. 

(2) jFicui rtligiota. It presents a perfect resemblance to the popiil (poplar) of Ger- 
many and Italy, a species of which is the aspen. So similar w it that the specimen of the 
peepul from Carolina is called, in the Isolra fie la of the La!;o Mnggiore, angttlatai 
and another, in the Jardin det 1‘lantet atToulon, is termed the ji.i‘us pnjnihfolia ou Jiguiev 
afeuille* de pevplier. The aspen, or ash, held sacred by the Celtc piiestsyis said to be 
the mountain-asm 

‘The calf of Bol’ is eenerally placed under the peepul ; and Hindu tradition saootifies 
a nerer-dying atem, which marks the spot where the Hindu Apollo, Hari (the sun), was 
alain by the savage Bhil on tlie Shores of Saurashtra. 

(8) The religious feellings, of he Bajpoot though outraged for centaries by moguls and 
nercenery Fathans, will not permit him to see tlie axe applied to the noble peepul or 
umbrageous burr ^c«« Mica), without execrating the destroyer. Unhappy the constitu- 
tion of mind which knowingly wounds religions prejudices of such ancient date J Yet 
is it thus with our oountryinen in the East who treat all foreign prejudices with enn- 
tempt shoot the bird sacred to the Indian Mars, slay the calves of Bu, aud fell the noble 
peepul before the eyes of the native without remorse. 

He is nnphilosophic and unwise who treats such proindiccs with contumely : preju- 
diees beyona the reach of reason. He is uncharitable who does not respect them ; impo- 
litic, who does not use every means to preveut such offence by ignorance or levity. It is 
an abuse of our strength, and ungenerous advantage over their weakness. Let ns 
recollect who are the gnardianM of these fanes of Bal, his peepnl, and sacred I'ird (the 
Peacock) ; the children of Surya and Chandra, and the decendants of the sages of yore, 
they who fill the ranks of army, and are attentive, though silent observes of all our 
BCtmna : the most attached, the most faithful, and the most obedient of mankind | Let us 
maintain them in duty, obedience, and attachment, by respecting their prejudices end 
conciliating their priae. On the fulfilment of this depends the maintenance, of our sever- 
nignty in India : but the last fifteen years have assuredly not incrensed their devotion 
to ua Let the question be put to the unprejudiced, whether their welfare has advanced 
in proportion to the dominion they have conquered for us, or if it has not been in the 
inverse ratio of this prosperity P Have not their allowances and comforts decreased P 
Does the same relative standard between the currency and conveniences of life exist as 
twenty years ago P Has not the first depreciated twenty-fire per cent, as hal/^bstta 
stations and duties have increased P For the good of ruler and servant, let these be 
rect'fied. With the utmost solemnity 1 aver, 1 have but the welfare of all at heart in 
these obsemtions. 1 loved the service, 1 loved the native soldier. 1 have proved what 
he will do, where devoted, when in 1817, thirty-two fire locks of my guard attacked, de. 
feated, and dispersed, a camp of fifteen hundred men, elaying thrice their numbers.* 


(*) What says the Thermopylm of India, Corygaum P Five hundred five looks wahist 
twenty thousand men j Ho the annals of Napoleon record a more brilliant exploit r Hu 





•THE THIRTY SIX ROYAL RACES. 


«» 


Mlvm) (1) might be found to be derived 
from the jiud {wer)/oe-man { tceri ) of the 
Rajnoot. 

If them coinoidencee are merely acci> 


dental, then has too much beefn already 
f'lid ; if not, authoritiea ere here recorded, 
and bypotheeea founded for the aaeietance 
of others. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Catalogue of the Thirty- »ie Royal Race*. 


Having diecnssed the ancient genealog- 
ies of the martial races of Rajasthan, as vrell 
as the chief points in their character and 
religion, analogous to those of early Europe, 
We proceed to the catalogue of the Chkateet 
Baj-eula or “ thirty-six royal races.” 

The table before the reader presents, at 
one view, the authorities on which this list 
is given ; they are as good as abundant. The 
first is from a detached leaf of an ancient 
work, obtained from a Yati, of a Jain temple 
at the old city of Nadole in Marvar. The 
second is from the poems of Chand, (S) the 
bard of the last Hindu king of Delhi. The 
third is fmm an estimable work coteroporary 
with Chand's, the Xomoi^aZ Charitra, (3) 
Or ‘ History of the Monarchy of Anhulwarra 
Puttun.’ The fourth list is from the Ehee- 
chee bard. (4) tThe fifeh, from a bard of 
Saurashtra. 


From every one of the bardie profession, 
from all the collectors and collections of 
Bijasthan, lists have been received, from 
which the catalogue Ko. 6 haa been formed, 
admitted by the genealogiata to be more 
perfect than any existing document. From 
it, therefore, in sneoession, each race shall 
have its history rapidly sketched ; thongh, 
as a text, eingle name is sufficient to fill 
many pages. 

The first list is headed by an invooalion 
to ' Muta Sacamhbari Devi,’ or mother- 
goddese, protectress of the races (saehe). 

Each race ( sacha ) has its * Qotra 
Acharya’ (5) a genealogical creed, descri- 
bing the essential pMuUnrities, religions 
tenets, and pristine locale of the olan. Every 
Rajpoot should be able to repost this ; 
though it is now confined to the family 
priest or tlie genealogist. Many chiefs,- in 


Having quitted the scene for ever, I submit my opinion dispassionately for the welfare 
of the one, and with it the stability or reverse of the other. 

(1) D’ An vibe's derivation of German, from ner ibebnm) and maavt. 

(2) Of his works I possess tlie most complete copy existing. 

(3) Presented to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

(4) Mov-jeo, one of the most intelligent bards of the present day ; bnt, heart-broken, 
he has now but the woes of his race to sing. Yet has he forgot them' for a moment to 
rehearse the deeds of Pursnnga, who eeniod his fidelity by his death on the Caggar. Then 
the invisible mantle of Bhavuui w.is wrapt around him ; and with the byrd (furor 
posticus), flowing freely of their deeds of yore, their preseut degradation, time, and place, 
were all forgot. But the time is fast approaching when he moy sing with the Cam- 
brian bard : 

“Ye lost companions of my tuneful art, 

•‘■Where are ye fled ?" 

(6) One or two epecimens shall be given in the proper place^ ^ 

a column been reared to the manes of the brave, Enropean and native, irf this mmnor^e 
day, to exoite to future achievement P What order decks the bretrt of -the gallant 
Pitzgerald, for the exploit on the field of Nagpore ? At another time and plsoe hu woids, 
“At my peril be it 1 Charge /” would have crowned his west ! These wings Wdl lot 
remedy { 






THE THIBTT-SIX BOYAL BACKS. 


these deganente dajra, would he astonished 
•if asked to njwat their ‘ (pttra wehmryai,* and 
would refer to the hard. It is a touokatoae 
of affinities, and gaurdiau of the laws of 
intermarriage. When the inhibited degraes 
of propinquitjr have been broken, it has 
been known to rectify the mistake, where, 
however, “ ignoranoe waa bUas.” (1) 

Moet of the Cula (races) are divided into 
nnnieroue branches (2) (sacha), and these 
sacba sab.divided into innumerable clans 
(gotra) (3)^ the moet important of which 
shall be given. 

A few of the cnia never ramified : these 
are termed eia, or ‘ single and nearly one- 
third are eta. 

A table of the ‘eighty-four’ mercan- 
tile tribes, chiefly of Rajpoot origin shall 
also be fnruiehed, in which the remembrance 
of some rcoea are preserved which would 
have perished. Lists of the aboriginal, the 
agricultural and the pastoral tribes are also 
given to complete the subject. 

In the earlier ages there were but two 
races, Surya and Chandra, to which were 
added the fonr Agnicalas (4), in all six. The i 




others an tnbdirMoas of. Batata and CSiati* 
dta, er.the sadiatrf Jndo- Bq p t j h ie- origin, whn 
fonnH no difficulty in lOfataiiifng . a .plana 
(thongb a low one), bafioM the BdahoniedaB 
an, amongst the thirty^kc xegal racaa of 
Bajaathan. The former sieniay>sodWfd{]r 
eonsider as to the time, .m fMein , jSa 
latter as the Qotliie, taceanf India. On Hw 
generic terms Surya and Chaadrit, X-nteed 
add nothing. 

Crahilote or Gehlote . — “ Ptdi^ee ,(jB^ 
tie Surjfavanei Eana, (^rojfal rose, Lari 
of Oheetore, the orAament ^ Ike tJoKtynx 
rogal raen.’* 

By nniveraal consent, as well as by the 
gotra of this race, its princes are admitted 
to be the direst descendants of Rams, of the 
Solar line. The pedigree is dednoed from 
him, and connected with Soomitra, ihe last 
prince mentioned in the genealogy .of the 
Pnranae. 

As the origin andipcogresMva bietoiy of 
this family will be fnlly dieonssed in the 
“Annale of Mewar,” we ahall here only 
notice the changes which have marked .tba 
patronymic, ae well as the rtgiona which 


(1) A prince of Boondi had married a Rajpootni of the Malani tri be, a name now 
unknown ; but a bard repeating the ‘gotra acbaiya,* it wee disecvered to have been a^nt 
eight centuries, before a ramification (sncha) of the Choban, to which the Hara of Boondi 
belonged — divorce and expiatory rites, with great nnhappinese, were the consequences. 
What a contrast to the nnhallewed doctrines of Folyandriem, as mentioned amongst the 
Pandne, the Scythia nations, the inhabitants of Sirmor of the present day, and pertaining, 
even to Britain in the days of Caesar t — ‘‘Uaore* haient deni duodenipu inter te com- 
muner.” gays that accurate writer, speaking of the natives of this island ; "et mtueime 
f’atret eumfratridue, parenteiqui cum liberet ; ted ri qui lent ex hie nati, eerum ketieniua 
liberi, qw> primum tivgo quceqtte deduola eet.” A strange medly of polyandry and polygamy. 

(2) Aparum sakham, of innumerable branches, is inscribed on an andent ‘tablet of 
the Grahilote race. 

(3) G^te, lamp, denote a clan ; its eabdiTisinns have the patronymic terminating 
with tlie gyllable 'ote,‘ ‘ateutf eote,’ in the use of which enphony alone is iheir guide ; 
thus, Suktawt, ‘ sons of Sukta Kurmtuofe, * of Knrma Mair-tnent, Joe mairofe, 
monntaineers, ‘sons of the monnvain's. Bnoh is the Greek MainoU, from mama a motmtait^ 
in tbe ancient Albanian dialeet, or eastern origin. 

(4) Prom agni (q. i^nw V ‘fire*, the sons of Vulcan, as the others of Sol and 
Ltinus, to ehange the sex of the parent of the Indn (moon) race. 

(fi) Vaneavali, Shtr^vanei Rajeuli Bana Cheetore ea Dhaitni, CUkvtaat CuU 
^cngar,— MSB from the Raua’s library, entitled ‘ Ehomaa Baea.’ 



HISTUBY OF RAJASTHaST. 


' lttT« btea xDid«r their iway, Euiik* 
•ed, who, in the Moond eentnrjri abandoned 
hie natiTe kingdom, Koshaila, and eetabliahed 
the JiMe of Sar^a, in Sanreebtra, 

On the site ot Viti^ the celebrated 
abode of the Pandne during exile, the deoen- 
dent of Ichwacti eetabliahed hie line, and hie 
deaoendant Tijpe, In a few generations, 
buiU Vijyapnt. (I) 

They became eoTereigne, if not founders, 
of Ballabhi, which had a separate era of its 
own, called the BallahKi Samvat, according 
wiidi 8. Vierama S7& (^. Hence they be* 
came the Balaca-raes,or kings ot Ballabhi ; a 
title ffiaintained by sucoessire dynasties of 
Senroshtra for a thousand yean after this 
period, as can be satisfactorily proved by 
genuine history and inscriptions. 

Oajni, or Oayni, was another capita], 
whence the last prince, Siladitya (who was 
slain), and his family, were expelled by Par- 
thian invaders in the sixth century. 

A posthumous son, called Grahoditya, 
obtained a petty sovereignty at Ednr. The 
dhange was marked by his name becoming 
the patronymic, and Grshilote ‘wtlgo’ 
*Oehlote, ’ designated the Snryavsnsa of 
Bama. 

With reverses and migration from the 
wilds of Edar to Ahar (3), the Gehlote was 
changed to Aharya, by which title the race 
eontinned to be designated till the twelfth 
century, when the elder brother, Bahup 
abandoned his claim to * the throne of Ohee- 
tore,' obtained (4) by force of arras from the 
Mori (6), and settled at Dongurpoor, which 
he yet holds, as well as the title ‘ Aharya 


while the younger, Mtsfaup, establiriied the 
seat of power at Seesoda whence Seeaodia 
set asids both Aharya and Gehlote. 

Seuodia is now the common title of the 
race ; but being only a sabdivision, the 
Gehlote holds its rank in the oula. 

The Gehlote cula is subdivded into 
twenty-four saeba, or ramifications, few of 
which exist 

1. Aharya At Dongurpur. 

2. Mangulia ... In the Deserts. 

3. Seesodia ... Hewar. 

4. Peeparra ... In Mar war. 

5. Kalum 

6. Gahor ... ... 

7. Dhornia... ... 

8. Gudrh 

9. Mugrasah ... 

***** ** . and mostly now 

“ ::: 

13. Borah 

14. Oohur 

15. Ooseba 

16. Nir-roop 

17. Nadoria 

18. Nadhota 

19. Ojakra 

20. Eootchra 

n j ' Almost extinct. 

21. Dosaud 

22. Batewsra ... 

23. Paha 

24. Poorote 

Yadn. — The Yadu was the most illustri- 
ous of all the tribes of Ind, and became the 
patronymic of the descendants of Boodho, 
progenitor of the Lunar ( Indu ) race. 


Almost extinct. 


(1) Always eo^oinsd wjtli Virat — ^“Vijyapur Viratgurh.’’ 

(2) A. D. 319. The inscription recording this, as well as others relating to Ballabhi 
and this er^ I discovered in Sanrashtra, as well as the site of this ancient oapital, ooeupy- 
Hig tiie position of “ Byzantinm " ill Ptolemy's geography of India. They will be given 
in the TraDsaotions of the Boy.il Asiatic Society. 

(3) _Aundpiir Ahar. or ‘Ahar the city of repose.' By the tide of even tSi the family 
was destined to fix their last e.ipital, Oodipur, near Ahar. 

(4) The middle of the eighth century, 

(5) A Pramara prince. * 
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YudhUthira and Baladera, on th« death 
of Criihna and their expuleion from Delhi 
and Dwarioa, the lait strong-hold of their 
power, retired by Mooltan aoross the Indus. Yadu race next to the Bfaatd. Ite histoiy- 
The two first are abandoned by tradition ; is similar. Descended from OrMhna, ah4 
bat the sons of Ctishua, who accompanied migrating Bimultaneouely with the reuaina 
them after an intermediate halt in the fur- of the Uaricalas, there Is the s t r o n gim t 
ther Do-ab (1), of the five rivers, eventnally ground for believing that their range 
left the Indus behind, and passed into Zabul- not so wide as that of tlie elder branchy btdl 
isthan, founded Gajni, and peopled these that they settled themselves in the Tolleys ' 
countries even to Samarkhand. of the Indus, more especially on the west 

The annals of Jessulmeer, which give shore in Sewiathan ; and in nominal and. 
this early history of their founder, mix up armorial distinctions, even in Alexander's 
, in a confused manner (2), the cause of their time, they retained the marks of their 
being again driven back into India j so that ancestry. 

it is impossible to say whether it was owing Barabns, who brought on him the arms 
to the Greek princes who ruled all these of the Grecians, was in all likelihood a 
oonntries for a century after Alexander, or Haricnla ; and the Uinagara of Greek his- 
to the rise of lelamism. torians, Samanagara (‘city of Bama'), his 

Driven back on the Indus, they obtained 
possession of the Pnnjab and founded 
Salbhanpur. Thence expelled, they retired 
across the Sutledge and Gorah into the 
Indian deserts i whence expelling the 
Langahas, the Jobyas, Mohilas, dec., they 
founded snoceseively Tannote, Derawal, and 
Jassulmeer (3), in S. 1212 (4) the present 
Capital of the Bbattis, the lineal auccessors 
of Crishna. 

Bhatti woe the exile from Zabnlisthan, 
and as usual with the Bajpo'ot races ou any 
such event in their annals, his name set 
aside the more sncient patsonymic, Tadu. 

The Bhattis subdued all the tracts south 
of the Garah ; but their power bae been 
greatly oircumscribed aince the arrival of 
, the Bahtores. The Map defines their exist- 

(1) The place where they fonnd refuge was in the cluster of hills still called laiU 
^ ea dang ‘the xadu bills' the Joudet of Bennell’s geography. 

(2) The date assigned long prior to the Christian era, agrees with the GreeiaDj bat 
the names and manners are Mahomedan. 

(3) Lodnrwa Pnttun, where they expelled an ancient race, was their capital before 
Jessalmeer. There is much to learn of these regions. 

(4) A. D. 1157. 

(6) They have an infinitely better etymology for this, in being deicendaaita of Ztaat.- 
buvati, one of Hari’s eight wires, 


capital. 

The most common epithet of Oriafana, or 
Hari, was Shama or Bama, fro m his dntk 
complexion. Hence the Jareja bore it as 
a patronymio, and the whole race were 
Sama-putraa (children of Bama), whence the 
titular name Sambus of its princes. 

The modern Jareja, who from circum- 
stances has BO mixed with the Mahomedans 
of Scind as to have forfeited all pretensions 
to purity of blood, partly in iguoronve and 
partly to cover disgrace, says that his origin 
is from ^ham. or Syria, and of the stock of 
the Persian Jamsheed : consequently, Sam ' 
has been converted into Jam (6) ; which 
epithet designates one of the Jareja petty, 
governments, tlie Jam Baj. 

These are the moat conspienons of the 


ing Jimits, ahd their will detsB 

their-past history. t ■ ■ • 

Jabua is the moat impoaliant tribe eA 
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Tada race : but there are others who still 
bear the original title, of which the head is 
the prince of the petty state of Eerowti on 
the Cbumbul. 

This portion of the Tada stock wonid 
appear never to have strayed far beyond 
the ancient limits of the Saraseni (1), there 
ancestral abodes. They held the celebrated 
Biana ; whence expelled, they established 
Eerowli west, and Subbalgurh east, of the 
Chnmbul. The tract under the latter, called 
Taduvati, has been wrested from the family 
by Scindhia. Sri Mathura (2), is an inde- 
pendent fief of Eerowli, held by a junior 
branch. 

The Yadns, or as pronounced in the dia- 
lects Jadoon, are scattered over India, and 
many chiefs of consequence amongst the 
Mahrattas are of this tribe. 

Ibeir are eight sachse of the Yadu race : 


1 . 

a 

3 . 

4 . 
6 . 
6 . 

7 . 

8 . 


Chief Eerowli. 

Chief Jessulmeer. 
Chief Culch Bhooj. 
Mahomedans in Scind. 

Unknown. 


Yada ... 

Bhatti ... 

Jareja ... 

Sumaitcha 
Mudaicha 
Bidmun 
Budda ... 

Soha 

Tuar.— The Tuar, though acknowledged 
as a subdivision of the Yadu, is placed by the 
best genealogists as one of the ‘ thirty-six,’ 
a rank to which its celebrity justly entitles 
it. 


} 


We hare in almost every case the ety- 
mon of each celebrated race. For the Tuar 
we have none ; and we must rest satisfied in 
delivering the dictum of the Bardai, who 
declares it of Panda origia. 


If it bad to boast only of Vicramadityo, 
the paramount lord of India, whose era, 

I CBtablished fifty-six yean before the Chris- 
tian, still serves as the grand beacon of 
Hindu chronology, this alone would entitle 
the Tnar to the highest rank. But it has 
other claims to respect, Delhi, the ancient 
ludraprastha, founded by Yudhisthiro, and 
which tradition says lay desolate for eight 
centuries, was rebuilt and peopled by 
Anungpal Tnar, in S. 848 (A.D. 792), who 
was followed by a dynasty of twenty prin- 
ces, which concluded with the 'name of the 
founder, Anungpal, in S. 1220 (A.D. 1164), 
when, contrary to the Salic law of the Baj- 
poots, he abdicated ( having no issue ) in 
favour of his grandchild, the Cliohan Frith tri- 
raja. 

The Tuar must now rest on bis ancient 
fame ; for not an independent possession 
remaios to the race (3), which traces its 
lineage to the Faudus, boasts of Vicrama, 
and which furnished the last dynasty, em- 
perors of Hindualh an. 

It would bo u fact unparalleled in the 
liistory of the world, could we establish to 
conviction that the last Anungpal Turn- was 
the lineal descendant of the founder of 
ludraprastha ; that the issue of Yudliisthiia 
sat on tiie thorne which he erected, after a 
lapse of 2,250 years. Universal consent 
admits it, and the fact is as well cstaldished 
as most others of historic nature of such a 
distant period : nor can any dynasty or 
family of Europe produce evidence so strong 
os the Tuar, even to a much less remote 
antiquity. 

The chief possessions left to the Tuars 


(1) The Suraseni of Vrij, the tract so named, thirty miles around Mathura. 

(2) Its chief, Rao Manonur sing, was well known to me, and was I may say, my 
friend. For years letters passed between ns and he had made for me a transcript of a 
valuable copy of the Mahabharat. 

^ (3) Several Mahratta chieftains deduce their origin from the Tuar race, os Bam Bao 
Falkia, a very goUant leader of horse in Scindhia’s state. 
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are the district of Toargar, on the right 
bank of the Chunibul towards its junction 
with the Jumna, and the small chieftainship 
of Patan Tuarvati in the Jeypur state, and 
whose head claims affinity with the ancient 
kings of Iiidraprastho. 

Bahture — A doubt hangs on the origin 
of this justly celebrated race.- The Itabtore 
genealogies trace their pedigree to Cush, the 
second son of Rama, coneequently they 
would be Saryavansa. But by the bards of 
this race they are denied this honour ; and 
although Cushite, they are held to be the 
descendants of Casyapa, of the Solar race, 
by the daughter of a Daitya (Titan). The 
progeny of Hiranyu Cosipu is accordingly 
stigmatized as beiog of demoniac origin. 

It is rather singular that they should have 
succeded to the Lunar race of Cushuaba, 
descendants of Ajamida, the founders of 
Canouj. Indeed, some genealogists maintain 
the Bahtorea to be of Cusika race. 

The pristine locale of the Bahtores is 
Gadbipura, or Canouj, where they are found 
enthroned in the fifth century ; and though 
beyond that period they connect their line 
with the princes of Kosala or Ayodhya, the 
fact rests on assertion only. 

From the fifth century their history is 
cleared from the mist of ages, which envelo- 
pes them all prior to this time ; and in the 
period approaching the Tatar conquest of 
India, we find them contesting with the last 
Tuar and Cholian kings of Delhi, and the 
Balica-raes of Anbulwarra, the right to 
paramount importance amidst the princes of 
Ind. 


The combats for this phantom, sup- 
remacy, destroyed them all. Weakened by 
internal strife, the ChShan of Delhi fell and 
his death exposed the north-west frontier, 
Canouj followed ; and while its last prince, 
Jeychand, found a grave in the Ganges, his 
sou sought an asylum in Marttsthuli, “the 
regions of death.” 

Seoji was this son ; the founder of tba 
Bahtore dynasty in Marwar, on the ruins of 
the Puriharas of Muudor. Here they brought 
their ancient martial spirit, and a more 
valiant being exists not than can be found 
amongst the sons, of Seoji. The Mogul 
emperors were indebted for half their con- 
quests to the Lath T»near Sahtofan, the 
100,000 swords of the Bahtores ; for it is 
beyond a doubt that 50,000 of the blood of 
Seoji have been embodied at once. But 
enough of the noble Bahtores for the 
present. 

The Bahtore has twenty fonr Baches 
Dhandul, Bliadail, Cbackit, Dooburis, 
Khokra, Baddura .Cbajira, Bamdeva, Kabris, 
Hatooudia, Malavst, Sooudu, Eataicha, 
Muholi, Gogadeva, Mahaichs, Jeysioga, 
Moorsia, Jobsia, Jora, &c., Ac. 

Bahtore Gotra Acharya . — Ootama (1) 
Gotra (race),— Mardwunduni Sacha (brancht, 
— Sookra-acharya Gooni ( Regent of the 
Planet Veuue, Preceptor ), — Garroopata 
Agni (2), — Paakbaoi Devi (tutelary goddess, 
winged). 

Cushwaha. — The Cusbwaha race (3) is 
descended from Cush, the second son of 
Kama. They are the Cushites (4), as the 


(1) From this I should be inclined to pronounce the Bahtores descendants of a race 
(probably Scytliic) professing the Booddhist faith, of which Gotsma was the last great 
teacher, and disciple of the last Booddha Mahavira in S. 477 (A.D. 533.) 

(2) Enigmatical— ‘Clay formation by fire’ {agni). 

(3) Enoneously written and pronounced Cutchwaba. 

(4) The resemblance between the Cushite Bamesa of Ayodhya and the Rameses of 
Egypt is strong. Each was attended by his army of satyrs, Anubis and Cynooephulus, 
which lost is A Greek misnomer for the animal bearing this title is of the Simian faniUj, 
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Rajpoots of Mewar are the Lavites, of 
India. 

Two branches migrated from Eoshala : 
one founded Rotas on the Sone, the other 
established a colony amidst the ravines of 
the Cohari, nt Lahnr (1), 

In the course of time they erected the 
celebrated fortress of Niwnr, or Nirwar, the 
abode of the celebrated Raja Nala, whose 
descendants continued to hold possession 
throughout all the vicissitudes of the Tatar 
aud Mogul domination, when they were 
deprived of it by the Mahraltas, and the 
abode of Nala is now a dependency of 
Sindhia. 

In the tenth century a branch emigrated 
and founded Amhar, disposscaiug the abori- 
gines, the Meenae, and adding from the 
Rajpoot tribe Biigoojur, who held Rajore 
and large possessions around. But even in 
the twelfth century the Cushwahas weie 
but principal vassals to the Chohan king of 
Delhi ; and they have to date their great- 
ness, as the other families (especially the 
Rauas of Mewai) of Rajasthan their decline, 
from the ascent of the house of Tinioor to 
the throne of Delhi. 

The map shews the limits of the sway 
of the Cushwahas, iticludiug their branches, 


the independent Nirookas of Macherri, and 
tributary confederated Shikhavats. 

The Cushwaha subdivisions have been 
mislaid ; but the present partition into 
Kotrees ( chambers ), of which there are 
twelve, shall be given their annals. 

Agniculas. — Ist. Pramara. There are 
four races to whom the Hindu genealogists 
have given Agni, or the element of fire, as 
progenitor. The Agniculas are therefore 
the sous of Vulcan, as the others are of 
Sol (2), Merciirina, and Terra. 

The Agniculas are the Pramara, the 
Purihura, the Chalook or_ Solanki, and the 
Chohan. 

That these races, the sons of Agni, were 
bnt legenerated, and converted by the 
Brahmins to fi^ilit their battles, the clearest 
interpretation of their allegorical history will 
disclose ; and, as the most ancient of their 
inscriptions are in the Pali character, dis- 
covered wherever the Booddhist religion 
prevailed, their being declared of the race 
of Tusta or T.ikshac (3), warrants our as- 
serting the Agniculas to be of this same 
race, which invaded India about two cen- 
turies before Christ. It was about this period 
that PaiBWa, the twenty-third Booddha (4), 
appeared in India ; his symbol, the serpent. 


as his images (in the Turin museum) discluse, and the brother of the fiiitiul Haiiuman 
The comparison between the deities within the Indus (called Nil-ab, ‘blue waters’) aud, 
those of the Nile in Egypt, is a pornt weli woith digcmsioii. 

(1) A name in compliment, probably, to tlie elder branch of their race, Lava. 

(2) There is a_ captivating elegance thrown around the theogonies of Greece and 
Rome, which wo fail to impart to the Hindu ; through that elogant scholar. Sir William 
Jones, could make even Sanscrit literature fascinating • and that it merits the attempt 
intrinsically, wo may infer from the charm it possesses to the learned chieftain of Rajas- 
than. That it is perfectly analogous to the Greek and Roman, we have but to translate 
the names to shew. For iustauce .' — 

Solar. Lunar. 

Mireecha (Dux) A tri. 

Kasyapa (U ran us) Samndra (Oceanus). 

Viavaswama or Surya (Sol) Soma, or Ind (Lana ; q. Lunus P). 

Vaivaswamasoot Manu (Fillus Solis) Vrihaspati (Jupiter). 

FlUa (Terra) Booddha (Morcurius). 

(3) Figuratively, ‘the serpent.’ 

(4) To me it appears that there were four distinguished Booddhas or wise men, 
teachers of monotheism in India, which they brought from Central Asia, with their 
secieuoo and its written character, the arrow or nail-headed, which I have discorered 
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The legend of the shake (Takshao) ea- princes professed the Booddhist or Jain 
capiug \rith the celebrated work Pingal, faith, to periods so late as the Maliomedan 
wiiich was recovered by Garuds, the eagle invasion. 

of Crishna, is purely allegorical; and dea- The Praniara, though not, as his name 
ctipiWe of the cententione between the implies, the ‘ chief warrior,’ was the most 
followers of Parswa, figured under his potent of the Agniculas'. He sent forth 
emblem, the snake, and those of Crishna, thirty-five sachae, or biancbes, several of 
depCeted under his sign, the eagle. whom enjoyed extensive sovereignties. ‘The 

The worshippers of Surya probably woild is the Pramar’s,’ is an ancient saying, 
recovered their power on the exterminating denoting their extensive sway ; and the ‘JNb- 
civil wars of the Lunar races, but the crea- kote (2) Marustkali signified the nine 
tion of the Agnicnlas is expns.ly stated to divisions into which the country, from the 
be for the preservation of the altars of Bal, Sutledge to the ocean, was partitioned 
or lewara, against the Daityas, or Atheists. amongst them. 

The celebrated Aboo, or Ar-boodha, the Maheswar, Dhsr, Mandoo, Oojein 
Olympus of Bajasthan, was the scene of Chandrabhaga.Cheetore, Aboo, Chandravati, 
contention between the ministers of Surya Mhow, Maidana, Parmavati, Ouirakote, 
and these Titans, and their relation might, Bekher, Lodurva, and Puttun, are the moat 
with the aid of imagination, be equally conspicuona of the capitals they conquered 
amuaiiig with the Titanic war of the ancient founded. 

poets of the west. Though the Pramara family never equll- 

The Booddhisls claim it for Adi-nath, ""ealth the famed Solanki princes of 

their first Booddha j the Bralunina for Anhulwarra, or shone with such lustre as 
Iswara, or, as the local divinity, styled Chohan, it attained a wider range and 
Aclia1-es (1) earlier consolidation of dominion than 

The Agnicoonda is still shewn on the f" excelled in all, the Purihara, 

summit of Aboo, where the four races were Aguiculas, which it 

created by the Brahmins to fight the battles tributary. 

of Achal-es and polytheism, against the Maheswar the ancient seat of the Haya 
monotheistic Booddhists, represnted as the kings appears to have been the first seat 
serpents or Takshacs. of government of the Piamaras. They 

The probable period of tbis conversion subsequently founded Dharanagar, and 
has been hinted at ; but of the dynasties Mandoo on the crest of the Viiidbya hills ; 
issuing from the Agniculas, many of the j and to them is even attributed the city of 

wlicrever they have been, — in the deserts of Jessulmeer, in tho heart of Bajasthan, and 
the shores of Saurashtrs j which were their nurseries. 

The first Booddha is tho parent of tho Lunar race, 

A. V. 2560, 

The second (twenty-second of the Jains), Nominath. 

A. C. 1120. 

The third (twenty third do )• Parswanath, 

A. e. 650. 

The fourth (twenty-fourth do ). Mahivira. 

A. C. 5333. 

(1) AcAal, ‘immoveable,’ contracted from eiicara, ‘lord.’ 

(2) It extended from the Indus almost to tho Jumna, ocopying all the san^ regions, 
Nokote, Arboodha or Aboo, Hhat, Mundodri, BLhyraloo, Parkur, Lodurva, and Poogul. 
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OojeiD, tbe first meridian of the Hindus, and 
ahe seat of Vicrama. 

There are numerous records of the family, 
fixing eras in their history of more modem 
times ; and it is to be hoped that the inter- 
pretation of yet nudeciphered inscriptions, 
may carry us back beyond the seventh 
century. 

The era (1) of Bhoj, the son of Moonj, 
has been satisfactorily settled ; and an ins- 
cription (2) in the nail-headed character, 
carries it back a step fartlier (3), and elicits 
an historical facts of infinite value, giving 
the date of the last prince of the Pramaras 
of Cheetore, and the consequent accession 
of the Gehlotes, 

The Nerbudda was no limit to the power 
of the Pramaras. About the very period 
of the foregoing inscription. Bam Framara j 
held his court in Telungana, and is invested 
by the Chohan Bard, CUund, with the dig- 
nity of paramount sovereign of India, and 
head of a splendid feudal (4) sssociation, 
whose members became independent on his 
death. The Bard makes this a voluntary 
act of the Pramaras ; but coupled with tbe 
Qehlote's violent acquisition of Cheetore, we 
may suppose the successor of Kama was 
unable to maiutaiu such supremacy. 


While Hindu literature survives, the 
name of Bhoj Pramara and “th e nine gems” 
of his court cannot perish ; (hough it is 
difficult to say which of the three (5) prin- 
ces of this name is particularly alluded to, 
os they all appear to have been patrons of 
science. 

C'haudragoopta, the supposed opponent 
of Alexander, was a Mori, and in the sacred 
genealogies is declared of the race of Tak- 
ehao. The ancient inscriptions of the Pra- 
I maras, of which the Mori is a principal 
branch, declare it of the race of Tusta or 
Takshac, as doea that now given from the 
seat of their power Cheetore. ( G) 

Salivahana, the conqueror of Vicrama- 
ditya, was a Takshac, and liis era set aside 
that of the Tuar in the Dekhan. 

Not one remnant of iudep endeucc exists 
to mark the greatness of the Pramaras ; 
ruins are the sole records of their power. 
Tbe prince of Dhat (7), in the Indian 'de- 
sert, is the last phantom of royalty of the 
race • and the descendant of the prince who 
protected Humayoon, when driven from the 
throne of Timo or, in whose capital Omra- 
kote, tbe great Akber was born, is at tho 
foot of fortuns’s ladder ; his tbrone in the 
desert, the footstool of the Bulotch, on 


(1) See transactions of the Koyal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 227. 

(2) Wiiich will be given in tho Transactions of the Boyol Asiatic Society. 

(3) S. 770, or A. D. 714. 

(4) “When the Framar of Telung took sanctuary with Hnra, to "the thirty-six tribes 
he made gifts of land. To Kohur ho gave Kuttair, to Kae Puhar the coast of Scind. to 
the heroes of the shell, the forest lands. Bam Pramar of Telung, the Clink wa lord of 
Oojem, made the gift. Ho bestowed Delhi on the Tuars, and Futtnn on the Chawuras ; 
Sombbur on the Chohans, and Canouj on the Kamdhuj ; Mur-des on tho Fnrihar, Sorat 
on the Jadu, Dekhan on Jawula, and Cutch on the Charun." {Poems of Chund ) 

(5) The inscription gives S. 1100 (A. D. 1044 ) for the third Bhoj : and this date 
agrees with the period assigned to this prince in an ancient Oiironogrammatic Catalogue 
of reigns embracing all the Princes of the name of Bhoj, which may thernforo be consi- 
dered authentic. This authority assigns S. 631 and 721 (or A. D. 676 and 666} to the 
first and second Bhoj. 

(6) Herbert has a curious story of Cheetore being called Tasila ; thence the story 
of ^ fianas being sons of Poms. 1 have an inscription from a temple on the Chumbul, 
wi^D the ancient limits of Mewar, which mentions Taksilanagara, ‘the stone fort of the 
Tu,* but I cannot apply it. The city of Thoda (Tonk, or properly Tanka ) is called in 
the Chohan chronicles, Takatpur. 

(7) Of the Soda tribe, a grand division of the Pramaras, and who held all the desert 
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wlioae bounty he it dependent for tnppoit. 

Among the thirty-five sachm of the Pra* 
marat the Yihil was eminent, the priucea 
of 'which line appear to ha've been lorde of 
Chandravati, at the foot of the Arevali. 

The Bao of Bijolli, one of the sixteen 
Buperior nobles of the Bana’s court, is a 
Pramara of the anoient stock of Dbnr, and 
perhaps its most respectable representative. 

Thirty-Jive Sacha of the Pramaraa. 

Mori. — Of which was Chandragoopta, 
and the princes of Cheetore prior to the 
Geblotes. 

Soda. — Sogdi of Alexander, the princes 
of Dhat in the Indian desert. 

Sankla. — Chief of Poogul, and in Mar- 
war. 

Khyr. — Capital of KLyraloo. 

Ootnra and Soomra. — Anciently in the 
desert, now Mahotnedans. 

Vehil, or Princes of Chandra- 

rati. 

Maipatout. — Present chief of Bijolli in 
Mewar. 

Bulhar. — Northern desert. 

Kaha. — Celebrated in Sauraehtra in 
ancient times, a few yet in Sirowi. 

Omuta . — The princes of Omutwarra in 
Malwa, there established for twelve genera- 
tions. Omutwarra is the largest tract left 
to the Pramaras. Since the war in 1817, 
being under the British interference they 
cannot be called independent. 

Rehar, ... ...'1 

Bhoonda I Grasia petty chiefs 

Soruteah, j in Malwa. 

Murair, ... ...J 

Besides others unknown ; as Chaonda, 
Khrjur, Sngra, Burkota, Puoni, Sampal, 


?9 


Bheeba, Ealpoosor, Kulmoh, Kuhila, 
Pupa, Kahoria, Dhnnd, Debs, Bnrhnr, 
Jeepra, Posra, Dhoonts, Bikumva, and Tykn. 
Many of these are proselytes to Islamism, 
and several beyond the Indus. 

Chabuman or Chohan. — On this race 
BO much has been said elsewhere (1), that 
it would be superfluous to give more than 
a rapid sketch of them here. 

This is the most valiant of the Agniculas, 
and it may be asserted not of them only, 
but of tire whole Bajpoot race. Actions 
may be recorded of the greater part of 
each of the Chhatees cula, which would 
yield to none in the ample and varied pages 
of history ; and though the ‘Tulwar Rhato- 
ran,’ would be ready to contest the point, 
impartial decision, with a knowledge of 
their respective merits, must assign to the 
Choban the van in the long career of Arms. 

Its branches (sachee) have maintained all 
the vigour of the origins! stem ; and the 
Haras, the Kheechees, the Deoras, the 
Sonigurras, and others of the twenty-four, 
have their names immortalized in the song 
of the bard. 

The derivation of Chohan is coeval with 
bis fabulous birth : ' the four-handed war- 
rior.’ (Chatoor hhooja Chatoor-bahu Vira). 
All failed -when sent against the demons, 
but the Chohan, the last creation of the 
Br.ahmiiis to fight their battles against 
infidelity. 

A short extract may be acceptable from 
the original respecting the birth of the 
Chohan, to guard the rites of our Indian 
Jove on this Olympus, the Sacred Aboo ; 
“tho Gooru of mountains, like Soomeru or 
Kylas, which Acliales made his abode. 
Fast but one day on its summit, and your 
sins will be forgiven ; reside there for a 


regions in remote times. Their subdivisions, Oomra and Soomra, gave the names to 
Omrakote srd Oomrasomra, in which was the insular Bekher on the Indus : so that we 
do not misapply etymology, when we say in Soda we have the Sogdi of Alexander. 

(1) See Transactions of tho Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i, p, 133, comments on a 
Sanscrit Inscription. 
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year, Slid you may become the preceptor of 
maukind* 

Notwithstanding the ennetity of Ahoo, 
and the little temptation to disturb the an- 
chorites of Dal, the Munis, who passed their 
time in devotion, whom desire never ap- 
proached, who drew anpport from the cow, 
from roots, fruits, and flowers, yet did 
the Daityas, envying their felicity, render 
the sacriflee impure, and stop in transit the 
ahare of the gods. 

“The Brahmina dug the pit for burut- 
aacrifice to the aouth-west ( nairrit ) ; but 
the demona (1) raised storms which dark- 
ened the air and filled it with clouds of 
sand, showering ordure, blood, bones and 
flesh, with every impurity, on their rites. 
Their penance was of no avail.’’ 

Again they kindled the siicred fire ; and 
the priests, assembling round the Agnieoon' 
da (2), prayed for aid to Mshadeva. 

From the fire-fountain a figure issued 
forth, hut he had not a warrior’s mien. 
The Brahmins placed him as guardian of 
the gatH, and thence his name Prithiha- 
dwara. (3) A second issued forth, and being 
formed in the palm ( choeloo ) of the hand 
was named Cbalooka. A third appeared and 
was named Frarn-ara. (4) He had the 
blessing of the Bics, and with the others 
wont against the demons, but they did not 
prevail. 

“ Again Vasishtha, seated on the lotus, 
prepared incantations ; again he called the 
gods to aid : and, as he poured forth the 


libatien, a figure arose, lofty in stature, of 
elevated front, hair like jet, eyes rolling, 
breast expanded, fierce, terrific, clad in 
armour quiver filled, a bow in one hand 
and a brand in the other, quadriform f Cha- 
tooranga ) (6), whence his name, Chohan. 

“Vaishtha prayed that his hope (6) might 
be at length fulfilled, as the Chohan was 
despatched against the demona. Sacti-deTi(7) 
on her lion, armed with trident, des- 
cended, and bestowed her blessing on the 
Chohan, and ns Asapurna, or Kalika, pro- 
mised always to bear his prayer. He went 
against the demons ; their leaders he slew. 
The rest fled, nor halted till they reached 
the depths of hell. Anhui slew the demons. 
The Brahmins were made happy ; and of 
his race was Prithwirajn.” 

The genealogical tree of the Chobans e x- 
hibits thirty-nine princes, from Anhui, the 
first created Chohan, to Prithwirajo, the lust 
of tho Hindu emperors of India. (8) But 
whether the chain is entire we cannot say. 
The inference is decidedly against its being 
so : for this creation or regeneration is as- 
signed to an age centuries anterior to Vicra- 
maditya: and we may safely state these 
converts to be of the Taksbac race, invaders 
of India at a very early period. 

Ajipal is a name celebrated in the Chohan 
chronicles, as the founder of the fortress of 
Ajmeer, one of the earliest establishments 
of Chohan power. 

Simbhnr, on the bmks of the ex- 
tensive salt lake of the same name, was 


(1) Asoora-daity, which Titans were either the aboriginal Bhils or the Scythio 
hordes. 

(2) I have visited this cl assic spot in Hindu mythology. An image of adi-pal 
( tho created’ ) in marble, still adorns its embankment, and is a piece of very one 
sculpture. It was too sacred a relic to remove, 

(3) ‘Portal or door (dwar) of the earth contracted to Frithihara and Purihara 

(4) ‘The first striUer.’ 

(.')) Chatoor or Cha, ‘four Anqa, ‘body.’ 

Asapu •^“*'** ‘fulfil,’ whence the tutelary goddess of the Chohan race, 

1 7) The goddess of energy, {Saeti). 

(6) Bora in S. 1218, or A. D. 1189. 
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probably auterior to Ajmeer, and yielded 
an epithet to the prinoea of this race, who 
were styled Sambri Boo. These continued 
to be the most important places of Chohan 
power, until the translation of Prithwimja 
to the imperial throne of Delhi threw a part* 
ing halo of splendour over the last of its 
iudependendent kings. There were several 
princes whose actions emblazon the history 
of the Chohans. Of these was Manika Bae, 
who first opposed the progress of the Maho* 
medan arms. Even the history of the 
conquerors records that the most obstinale 
opposition which the arras of Miilimood of 
Ghiani encountered was from the prince of 
Ajmeer (1), who forced him to retreat, foiled 
and disgraced, from this celebrated strong- 
hold, in his destructive route to Saurashtra. 

The attack on Manika Bae appears to 
have been by Kasim, the general of Walid, 
on the clore of the first century of the 
Hegira. The second attack was at the end 
of the fourth century. A third was during 
the reign of Beesaldeva, who headed a 
grand confederacy of the Rajpoot princes 
against the foes of their religion. The 
celebrated Udya Dit Framar is enumerated 
amongst the chiefs acting in subaervicucy 
to the Chohnn prince on this occasion and 
as his death bos been fixed by unerring 
records in A. D. 1096, this combination 
must have been against tbe Islamite king 
Mudud, the fourth from Muhmnd ; and 
to this victory is the allusion in the iiisciip- 
tion on the ancient pillar of Delhi. But 
these irruptions continued to the captivity 
and death of the last of the Chohans, whose 
reign exhibits a splendid picture of feudal 
manners. 

The Chohans sent forth twenty-four 
branches, of whom the most celebrated uie 


the existing families of Boondi uxd Eotah, 
in the division teamed Haravati. They have 
well maintained the Chohan sepntatioa for 
valour. Six princely brothers shed their blood 
in one field, in the support of tbs aged Ska 
Jehan against bis robellious son Auraogzebe, 
and of the six but one survived his wounds. 

Tbs Kheeehees of Gagrown and. Ragoo* 
gurh, the Deoras of Sirohi, tbe Sont^ms 
of Jhalore, the Chohans of Sooe Bah and 
Sanchore, and tbe Pawaitobae of Fawagurfa, 
have all immortalized themselves by the 
most heroic and devoted deeds. Most of 
these families yet exist, brave aa in tbe 
days of Pritbwirajo. 

Many chiefs of the Chohan race aban^ 
doned their faith to preserve their lands, 
the Kami-Ehani (2), the Surwanis, the 
Lowanis, the Enrurwanis, and the Baidwanas, 
chiefly residing in Shikavati, are the moat 
conspicuous. No less than twelve petty, 
princes thus deserted their fai^ : which, 
however, is not contrary to the Rajpoot 
creed ; for even Menu says they may part 
with wife to preserve their land. Esurdas, 
nephew of Prithwiraja, was the first who 
set this example. 

Twertt-foub Sacm of the Chohaes.— < 
Chohan, Hern, Ebeechee, Sonigurra, Deoro, 
Pubia, Sanebora, Goelwal, Bhudoria, Nurb-. 
han, Malani, Poorhea, Soora, MadraetchOf 
Sankrraetcha, Bhooraeteba, Balaetoba, Tussa- 
irah, Chachairab, Knsiah, Chundu, Nucoom- 
pa, Bhawur, and Banknt. 

C11AI.00E on SoLAEEi. — Though wo 
cannot trace the history of this branoh of 
the Agnicnlas to such periods of antiquity 
08 the pramara or Chohan, it is from the 
deficiency of mateiials, rather than any 
want of celebrity, that we are unable to 
place it, in this respect, ott a levef with 


(1) Dharma Dheraj, father of Beesaldeva, must have been the defender on this 
occasion. 

(2) About Futtehpnr Jhoou'joonee, 

n 
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them. n»e trndition of the Bard makes deemed incredible, would obtain belief, if 
the Solankia important aaprincea of Soorn the commercial richea of Anhalwai ra could 
On the Ganges, ere the Bahtores obtained be appreciated. It was to India what Ve- 
Cttnonj. The genealogical test (I) claims nice was to Europe, tlie entrepot of the pro- 
Iiocote, eaid to be the ancient liahore, as a docts of both the eastern and western hemis^ 
residence, which makes them of the same phercs. It fully recovered the shock given 
Sacha ( Mad warn ) us the Ghohans. Certain by Mahmood and the desultory wars of bis 
it is, that in the eighth centmy we find the snccessora ; and we find Sid Bae Jey Sing(e) 
Lang^aa (2) and Tugras inhabiting Mnol* the seventh from the founder, at the head 
tan and the surrounding country, the chief of the riciiest, if not the roost wariike, king-> 
opponent of the Bhsttis on their establish- dom of India. Two and twenty principali- 
ment in the desert. They were princes of ties at one time owned his power, from the 
Calian, on the Malabar coast, (3 ) which city Carnatic to the base of the Himalaya moun- 
still exhibits vestiges of ancient grandeur tains; but his unwise successor drew upon 
It eflb fiom Calian that a scion of the So- himself the vengeance of the Choban, Prith- 
lanki tree was taken, and engrafted on the wiraja, a slip of which race was engrafted, 
royal etem of the Cbawuras of Anhulwarra in the person of Komarpal, on the genealo- 
Futtun. gical tree of the Solunkis ; and it is a carious 

It was in S. 987 (A. D.931) that Bhojraj, fact, that this dynasty of the Balica-raes 
the last of the Chawuras and the S die law alone gives na two examples of the Satie 
of India were both set aside, to make way law of India being violated. Komnrpal, 
for the young Solaifki, Moulrai (4), who ml- installed on the throne of Anhniwana, 
ed Anhulwarra for the Space of fifty-eight “tied rnnnd his bead the turban of the So- 
yeara. During the reign of hia son and lanki." He became of the tribe into which 
snceeasor, Chaood Bae (5) Mahmood of Ghiz- he was adopted. Komarpnl, as well os Sid 
si carried bis desolating arms into the king- Bae, was the patron of Booddliism ; and 
dom of Anhulwarra. With its wealth he the monuroenfs erected under them and 
raised those magnificent trophies of Ids con- their succeesors claim our admiration, from 
quest, among which the "‘CelesUal Bride" their magnificence and the perfection of 
mi^rt have vied with anything ever erected the arts ; for, at no period, were they more 
by man as a monument of folly. The wealth cultivated than at the courts of Anhulwarra. 
abstracted, as reported in the biatory of the The Lieutenants of Sbabndin disturbed 
conquerors, by this scourge of India, though the close of Komarpal’s reign ; aad Ins sue- 

(1) Solanki Gotra Acharya is thus: — “Madwnni Sucha — Bhardwai Gotra— Onrh 
*Lokote nekas— Sarssvati Naai (river)— Sham Veda — Kapileswar Deva— Cardnman Kike- 
swar— Teen J^rwnr Zenar (zone of tnree threads)— Keonj Devi— Maipal Patru (one of 
t])e Penates).*’ 

(2) Called Malkhnni, being the sons of Mai Eban, the first apostate from bis faith 
toTslamism. Whether these branches of the Solankis woie compelled to quit their 
xeligioa. or did it voiontarily, we know not. 

(3) Near Bombay. 

(4) Bon of Jey Sing Solanki, the emigrant prince of Cnlian, who married the 
daughter of Bhojiaj. These particulars are taken from a valuable little geo ginphical and 
historical treatise, incomplete and without title. 

<5) CiiHed Jamund by Mahomedon historians. 

(6) He ruled from S. 1150 to 1201. It was his court that was visited by £I Edrisi, 
commonly called the Nubian geographer, who particularly describes this Prince as 
loiiowing the tenets of Booddha. 
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ceasor Hallo Mooldeva, closed this dynasty in 
8. 1284 (A. D. 1228 ), when a new dynasty 
called the Baghela (descendants of Sid Rae) 
under Beesal'leva, succeeded. The dilapida- 
tions from religious persecution were re- 
paired : Somnath, renowned as Delphos of 
old, rose from its ruins, and the kingdom 
of the Balica-Haes was attaining its pristine 
magnificence, when, under the fourth prince, 
Oehla Kurrnn, the angel of destruction ap- 
peared in the shape of Alla-udin, and the 
kingdom of Anhulwarra was annihilated. 
The Lieutenants of Tatar despot of Delhi 
let loose the spirit of intolerance and avarice 
on the rich cities and fertile plains of 
Guzerat and Saurashtra. In contempt of 
their faith, the alter of an Islamite Derveish 
wns placed in eonlact with the shrine of 
Adinath, on the most accessible of their 
sacred mounts (1) : the statues of Booddha 
wore thrown down, and the books contain- 
ing the mysteries of their faith suffered the 
same fata as the Alexandrian library. The 
walls of Anhplwarra were demolished : its 
foundations excavated and again filled up 
with the fragments of their ancient 
temples (2). 

The remnants of the Solanki dynasty 
were scattered over the land, and this por- 
tion of India remained for upwards of a 
centnry without any paramount head, until 
by a singular dispensation of Providence, 
its splendour was renovated, and its founda- 
tions rebuilt, by an adventurer of the same 
race from which the Agniculaa were origin- 
ally converts, though Seharun the Tak hid 
his name and]bis tribe under bis new epi- 


thet of Znffir Khan and as Moauffir asoend- 
ed the throne of Guzerat, which he left to 
his son. This Son was Ahmed, whiv founded 
Ahmedabad, whose most splendid edifices 
were built from the ancient cities around it 

Though the stem of the Solankis was 
thus uprooted, yet wag it not before many 
of its branches ( Saebte ), like their own in- 
digenous burr-tree, had fixed themselves in 
other soils. The most conspicuous of these 
is the Bhagela (3) family, which gave its 
name to an entire division of Hindusthai) ; 
and Bbagellchund has now been rated for 
many centuries by the descendants of Sid 
Bae. 

Besides Bandoognrh, there are minor 
chieftainships still in Guzerat of the Bhage. 
la tribe. Of these, Feetapoor and Theraud 
are the most conspicuous. One of the chief- 
tains of the second class in Mewar is a So- 
lanki, and tracee his line immediately from 
Sid Rae : this is the chief of Boopnagarh(4) 
whose strong-hold commands one of the 
passes leading to Marwar, and whose fami- 
ly annals would furnish a fine picture of 
the state of border-feuds. Few of them, 
till of late years, have died natural deaths. 

The Solanki is divided into sixteea 
brandies. 

1. Bbagela~Biija of Bliagelkund (capi- 
tal Baodogurli), Baos of Feetapoor, Theraud, 
and Adaluj, &c. 

2. Beerpoora — Bao of Lunawarra, 

3. Bebila — Eulianpoor in Mewar, 
styled Bao, but serving the chief of Saloom- 
bar. 


(1) Satrunjya. 

(2) In 1822 I made a journey to iixplnre the remains of antianity in Sanrashtra. 1 
discovered a ruined suburb of the ancient Futtan still bearing the name of jinurwara, 
the Nehneara which D’Anville had “fort a coear de retrouver," I meditate a seperate 
account of this kingdom, and the dynasties which governed it. 

(3) The name of this subiiivision is frOm Bhag Bao, the son of Sid Bae ; though the 
bards have another tradition for its origin. 

(4) I knew this chieftain well, and a very good specimen he is of the race. He is in 
poisession of the famous war-shell of Jey Sing, which is an heir-loom. 
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4. Bhoocta (1) ) la Baro^ Tcki-a, and 

5, Eolacha (1) { Cbahir, in Jeaaulmeer. 

j 6, liangaba— Mooslims about Moottan. 

7. Togru— Mooelims in the Pnnchnud. 

8. Brika Do. Do. 

9. Soorki — In Dekhan. 

10. Sinrareab(S) — Qirnar in fianrashtra. 

11. Baoka — Thoda in Jeypur. 

12. Bauikia — Daisoori in Mearar. 

13. Eharura — Allote end Jawura, in 
Malwa. 

14. Tantia — Cbandbhnr Sakanberi (3) 

16. Alnietclia — No land. 

16. Eulamor— Gnzerat. 

Pritihara or Parihara. — Of this, the last 
and least of the Agniculas we bare not mnch 
to say. The Parihara never acted a conspicu- 
ons part in the history Bajasthan. They 
are always discovwed in a subordinate capa- 
city, acting, in fendal subjection to the Tuars 
of Delhi or the Cbohane of Ajmeer ; and the 
brightest page of their history is the record 
of an abortive attempt of Naliur Bao to 
maintain his independence against Prithwi- 
raja. Though a fnilure, it has immortalized 
his name, and given to the scene of action, 
one of the passes of the Aravali, a merited 
celebrity. 

Mnudawnr (4) (classically Mundodri) 
was the capital of the Pnrihars, and was the 
chief city of Marwar which owned the sway 
of this tribe prior to the invasion and settle- 
ment of the Babtores. It is placed five miles 
northward of the modern Jodhpur, and pre- 
serves some specimens of the ancient Pali 


character, fragments of sculpture and Jain 
temples. 

The Bahtore emigrant princes of Canonj 
found an asylnm with the Puribars. They 
lepaid it by treachery, and Chonda, a name 
celebrated in the Bahtore annals, dispossessed 
the last of the Pnrihars, and pitched the flag 
of the Bahtorea on the battlements of Mnn- 
dawur. 

The power of the Furihars had, however, 
been much reduced previously by the princes 
of Mewar, who not only abstracted much 
territory from them, but assumed the title 
of its princes— Buna. (5) 

The Purihara is scattered over Bajusthan, 
but I am unaware of the existence of any 
independent chieftainship there. At the 
confluence of the Cohari, the Sciiid, and the 
Clinmbul, there is a colony of this race, 
which has given its name to a coinraune of 
twenty-four villages, besides hamlets, situat- 
ed amidst the ravines uf these streams. 
They were nominally subjects of Bindhia ; 
but it waa deemed requisite for the line of 
defence along the Chumbul that it should be 
included within the British demarcation, by 
which we incorporated with our rule the 
most notorious body of thieves in the annals 
of Thng history. 

The Purihais bad twelve subdivisions, of 
which the chief were the Indob and Siudhil : 
a few of both are still to be found about the 
banks of the Loony. 

Cbawuro or Cbanra. — This tribe was 
once renowned in the history of India, 


(1) Famous robbers in the deseifs, known as the Maldoots. 

(2) Celebrated in traditional history. 

(3) Deroerato robbers. I saw tbi.s plMc fired and levelled in 1807, when the noted 
Kureem Pindarree was made prisoner by Sindhia. It afterwards cost some British blood 
in 1817. 

(4) Though now desolate, the walls of this fortress attest its aotiqoitv, and it is a 
work that could not bo undertaken in this degenerate age. The remains of it bring to 
mind those of V olterra or Cortona, and other ancicn t cities of Tuscany : enormous squared 
masses of stone without any cement. 

(51 ^is was in tho thirteenth century, when Mundawur was captured, and its 
Prince slam by the Jiaivul of Chcctore. 
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tliough its name is now scarcely known, or 
only in the chronioles of the bard. Of its 
origin we are in ignerance. It belongs 
neither to the SoUr nor Lunar race, end 
coDseqnently we may presume it to b« of 
Scytbic origin. The name is unknown in 
Hindusthan, and is confined, with many 
others originating from beyond the Indus, 
to the Peninsula of Sanroshtra. If foreign 
to Tndia proper, its establishment must hare 
been at a remote period, as we find indivi- 
duals of it intermarrying with the Snrya- 
vansa ancestry of the present princes of 
Mewar, when this family were the lords of 
Ballabbi. 

The capital of the Chawuras wae the 
insular Deobnnder, on the coast of Sanrasb- 
trn, and the celebrated temple of Somnath, 
with many others on this coasts, dedicated to 
Balnath, or the snc, is attributed to this 
tribe of the Saiirs (1), or worshippers of the 
sun i most probably tbe generic name of the 
tribe os well as of the peninsnla. (2) 

By a natm^l catastrophe, or as the Hindu 
superstitions chroniclers will have it, as a 
punishment for the piracies of the prince of 
Deo, the element whose privilege he abased 
rose and overwhelmed his capital. As all 
this coast is very low, such on occurrence is 
not improbable ; though the abandonment of 
Deo might 'have been compelled by the 
iiruption of tho Arabiane, who at this period 
c-irried on a trade with these parts, and the 
plunder of some of their vessels may have 
brought this punishment on the Chawnras. 
That it was owing to some sneh political 
catastrophe, we have additional grounds for 


belief fi-om the annals of Mewar, which 
state that its princes inducted tbe Chnwnrw 
into the seats of the power they abandoned 
on the contineat and peniasuta of Saurasb- 
tra. 

At all events, the prince of Deo laid tbs 
foundation of Anhulwarra Futtun in B. 602 
( A. D. 746 ), which henceforth became Uie 
capital city of this portion of India, in Hen 
of BalHiabhipnra, which gave tbe title of 
fialica-raes to its princes, the Balbara of tbe 
earlier Arabian travellers, and following 
them, the geographers of Europe. 

Vena Baja (or, in the dialects, Bnnraj), 
was the founder, and his dynasty ruled for 
one hundred and eighty-four years, when, as 
related in the sketch of the Solnaki tribe, 
Bhoj Baj, the seventh from the founder, wm 
deposed by his nephew. It was dniing this 
dynasty that the Arabian traveliers (A) VisiU 
ed tliU court, of which they have left bnt a 
confused picture. We are not, however, 
altogether in darkness regarding the 
Ohawnra race, ae in the Ehoman Baasa, 
one of the chronicles of Mewar, mention ie 
made of the auxiliaries under a lesder 
named Cliatunsi, in tbe defence of Cbeetore 
against the first attack on record of the 
Mahomedans. 

Wlicn Mahmood of Ghizni invaded 
Saurashtra and captured ile capital, AnhnJ- 
warra, he deposed its prince, and placed 
upon the throne, according to Ferieltta, a 
prince of the former dynasty, renowned for 
hia ancient line and purity of blood, and 
who is styled Dabichalima ; a name which 
has puzzled all Enropean commentaton. 


(1) Tho S ur 0 i o{ the Greek writers on tho Bactria, the, boundary tise Bactrian 
kingdom under ApoUodorus. On this see the paper on Grecian medals in the Tiansao* 
tions of the Boyal Asiatic Seciety, vol, i. 

(S) Many of the inhabitants of the south and west of India cannot premonaea t&a 
ri, and invariably substitute the s. Thus tbe noted Pindnrrie leader Cheetoo wag always 
called Seetoo by the Dekbania Again, with many of the tribes of tbe desert, tbe * is 
alike a stnmbing-block, wbieb canoes nuny singular mistakes, when JearaJmeer, tl^ 
'bill of Jossul,’ becomes Jshultneer, 'the hill of fools.* 

(A) ‘Relations anciennes des Voyageurs, par Eenaudot,’ 
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Now the D.ihi was a celebrated tribe, aaid 
by some to be a branch of the Chawora, 
and this therefore may be a compound of 
Dabi Chawura, or the Chonrasima, by some 
called a branch of ancient Yadue. 

This ancient connection between the 
Saryavann chiefs and the Chaworas, or 
Sauras, o£ Sanraabtra, is still maintaioed 
after a lapse of more than one thoueaud 
years ; for although an alliance with the 
Sana’s family is deemed the highest honour 
that Hindu prince can obtain, as being 
the first in rank in Rajasthan, yet is the 
hnmble Chawura souglit oat, even at the 
foot of fortune's ladder, whence to carry on 
the blood of Rama. The present heir- 
apparent of a lino of ‘one hundred kings,’ 
the prince Jovana Sing is the offspring of 
a Chawura mother, the daughter of a pretty 
chieftain of Guzerat 

It were vain to give any account of the 
present state of the families bearing this 
name. They must depend upon the fame 
of past days : to this we leave them. 

Tak or Takshac.— T uksliac appears to 
be the generic term of the race from which 


I the various Soythio tribes, the early in* 

I vaders of India, branched off. It appears 
of more ancient application than Oete, which 
was the parent of innumerable saebae. It 
might not be judicious to separate theror 
though it would be speculative to say which 
was the primitive title of the races called 
Soythic, after their country, Sakatai or 
Saca*dwipa, the land of the great Gete, 
Abulgazi makes Tuunak (1), the son of 
Turc or Targetai, who apears to be the 
Turashka of the Puranat ; the Tukynfcs of 
the, Chinese historians, the nomadie Toehari 
of Strabo, who aided to overturn the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria, and gave their name 
to the grand division of Asia, Tochari8tan(2) 
or Tarkistao : and there is every appear* 
ance of that singular race, the Tajuk (3), 
still scattered over these regions, and whose 
history appears a mystery, being the des* 
oendants of the Takshac 

It has been already observed that 
ancient inscriptions in the Pali or Booddhist 
character have been discovered in various 
parts of Rajasthan, of tlie race called Tiista^ 
Takshac, and Tak, relating to the tribes. 


(1) Abulgazi says, when Noah left the ark he divided the earth amongst his 
three sons : Shem had Iran ; Japhet, the country of *'Kuttnp Shamach,” the name of the 
regions between the Caspain sea and India. There he livea two hundred and fifty years. 
He left eight sons of home Tore was the cider and the seventh Camari, supposed the- 
Gomer of Scripture. 

Toro had four sons ; the eldest of whom was Tanuk, the fourth from whom was 
Mogul, a corruption of .Mnngul, signifying sad, whose successors made the Jaxartes their 
winter abode. Under his reign no trace of the true religion remained ; idolatry reigned 
every where. Oguz Khan succeeded. 

The ancient Cimbri, who went west with Odin’s horde of Jits Gattis, and Sn, were 
probably the tribes descended from Camari, the son of Turc. 

(2) Tacash continued to be a proper name with the CTeat Khans of Carazm 
(Chorasmia) until they adopted the faitn of Mahomed. The father of Jellal, the foe of 
Jnngheez Khan, was named Tacash. Tachkhnnd on the Jaxartes, the capital of Turkis- 
tan, may he derived from the name of the race. 

Bayrr says, ‘‘Tocbaristan was the region of the Toehari, who were the ancient 
Hbcharoi or Tacharoi, Ammianna Marcellinus says, “many nations obey the Bactrains, 
whom the Toehari surpass." — Sut. Reg, Baet,, p. 7. 

This singular race, the Tajuks, are repeatedly mentioned by Mr. Elphinstonw, 
in bis admirable account of the kingdom of CabuL 'rbey are also particularly noticed 
as monopolizing the commercial transactions of kingdom of Bokhara, in that interesting 
work “Voyage, d’Orenboun; a Bokhara," the map accompanying which, for the first 
time, lays down authentically the sources and coarse of the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
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the Mori, Pramara, their deMendante. | 
Naga aud Tak^e are Bynonymoae appel- 
lations in Sanscrit for the BwxJet, and the 
Takshoc is the celebrated Nagvnnaa of the 
early heroic history of India. The llaha- 
hharat describes, in its usual allegorical 
style, the wars between the Pandas of In- 
draprastha and the Takshacs of the north. 
The assasinatioD of Parikshita by the Tak- 
sliac, and the exterminating warfare carried 
on against them by his son and sucoesaor, 
Janmejaya who at last compelled them to 
sign tributary engagements, divested of it 
allegory (1), is plain historical fact. 

When Alexander invaded India, he found 
the Fartetakte, the mountain ( pahar ) Tsk, 
inhabiting the Faro pamisan range: nor is 
it by any means unlikely that Taxiles (2), 
the ally of the Macedonian king, was the 
chief (et) of the Tuks ; and in the early 
history of the Bhatti princes of Jessulmeer, 
when driven from Zabulislhsn, they dispos- 
sessed the Take on the Indus, and establish- 
ed themselvas in their land, the capital of 
which was called Salbhanpura ; and as the 
date of this event is given as 3008 of the 


Yudhisthira era, it is by no means unlikely 
that Salivahana, or Salbban (who was a 
Takshac ), the conqueror of the Tnar Yicro* 
ma, was of the very family dispossessed by 
the Bhattis, who compelled them to mig- 
rate to the south. 

The calcrlated period of the invasion of 
the Takshacs, or Kag-vanss, under Sesnag, 
is about six or seven centuries before the 
Christian era, at which very period the Soy- 
thic invasion of Egypt and Syria, “by the 
sous of Togarmab riding on horses” ( the 
Aswas, or Asi ), is alike recorded by the 
prophet Ezekiel and Diodorus. The Aboo 
Maliatmya calls the Takshacs “the sons of 
Himachal,” all evincing Scythic descent ; 
and it was only eight reigns anterior to this 
change in the Lunar dynasties of India, 
tliat Farswanatb, the twenty-third Booddha 
introduced his'tenets into India, and fixed 
his abode in the holy monnt Sarnet (3). 

Enough of the ancient history of the 
Tak : we will now descend to more modem 
times, on which we shall be brief. We have 
already mentioned the Takshac Mori as 
being lords of Cheetore from a very early 


(1) The Mahahharat describes this warfare against the snakes literally ; of which, 
in ono attack, he seized and made a bumt-offering thom) of twenty thousand. It is 
Burprisiug that the Hindu will accept these things literally. It might be said he had but 
a choice of difficulties, and that it would be as impossible for any human lieing to make 
the barbarous sacrifico of twenty thousand of bis eperies, as it would be difficnit to find 
twenty thousand ecakes for the purpose. The author’s knowledge of what barbarity will 
inflict, leavea the fact of tho_ humm sacrifice, though not perhaps to this extent, not 
even improbable. In 1811 his duties called him to a survey amidHt the ravines of the 
Chnmbul, the tract called Qoojurgar, a district inliabitod by the Goojur tribe. Turbulent 
and independent, like the sons of Esau, their hand against every man and every man’s 
hands against them, their nominal prince, Surajmul, the Jit chief of Bhurtpore pursued 

: exactly the same plan towards the population of these villages, whom they captnred in 
a night attack, that Janmejaya did to the Tackshacs: he threw them into pits with 
combustibles, and actually thus consumed them ! This occurred not three quarters of a 
century ago. 

(2) Arrian says that his name was Omphis, and that h(s father dying at this time 
he did homage to Alexander, who invested him with the title and estates of his faher 
Taxiles, Hence, perhaps (from Tak), the name of the Indus Attae : not Uttue, or 
‘forbidden,’ according to modern signification, and which has only been given eince the 
Mahomedan religion for a time made it the boundary between the two faiths. 

(3) In Behar, during the reign of Fradyota, the successor of Ripoonjya. Parswa’s 
symbol is the serpent or Tackshoc. His doctrines spread to the remotest parts of India 
and the princes of Ballabhipura of Mnndodri and Anhniwarra all held to tho tenets 
Booddha. 
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jwriod : and but a few generations after the 
Oehiotes supplanted the Moris, this palladi* 
nm of Hindu liberty was assailed by the 
arms of Islaia. We find amongst the nu- 
merons defenders who appear to have consi- 
dered the cause of Cheetore their own, ‘‘the 
Takfrom Asergurh.” (1) This race appears to 
have retained possession of Aser for at least 
two centuries after this event, as its chief- 
tain was one of the most conspicuous leaders 
''m-tfae Btn^ of Prithwicaja. In the peoms 
of Ghnnd he is called the “standard-bearer, 
Tak of Aser.” (S) 

This ancient race, the foe of Janmejaya 
and the friend of Alexander, closed its 
career in a blaze of splendor. The celebrity 
of the kings of Onzerat will make amends 
for the obscurity of the Take of modern 
times, of whom a dynasty fourteen kings 
followed each other in succession, commeuc- 
ing and ending with the proud title of 
Mozffir. It was in the reign of Moham- 
med (3), son of the first Togluc, that an 
accident to his nephew Feroz proved the 
dawn of tlie fortunes of the Tak : purchased, 
however, with the change of name and re- 
ligion. Sehnrun the Tak was the first 
apostate of hie line, who, under tho name of 
Wujeh-ool-Toolk concealed both his origin 
and tribe. His son, Zuifir Khan, was raised 
by his patron Feroz to tlie government of 
of Giizerat, about the period when Timoor 
invaded India, Zutfir availed himself of the 
weakness of bis master and the distraction 
of the times, and mounted the throne of 
Qnzerat under the name of Mozufilr (t) Ho 


was assassinated by the band of his grand- 
son, Ahmed, who changed the anoient capi- 
tal, Anhulwara, for the city founded by him- 
aelf, and called Ahtnedabad, one of the most 
splendid in the east. 

With the apostaey of the Tak (0), the 
name appears to have beer, obliterated fiwin 
the tribes of Bajasthan ; nor has my search 
ever discovered one of this name now 
existing. 

Jit. — Id all the ancient catulognes of 
the thirty-six royal races of India the Jit 
has a place, though by none is he ever styled 
‘ Bajpoot nor aiu I aware of any instance 
of a Bajpoot’s intermarriage with a Jit. It 
is a name widely disseminated over India, 
though it dot'B not now occupy a very ele- 
vated place amongst the inabitants, belong- 
ing cliitfly to the agricultural classes. 

In the Punjub they still retain their 
ancient name of Jit, On the Jumna and 
Ganges they are styled Jatf, of whom the 
chief of Bhurtpur is the most conspicuous. 
On the Indus and in Saurashtra they are 
termed Ju/t, The greater^ portion of 
the husbandmen in Bajasthan are Jits ; 
and there are numerous tribes beyond tho 
Indus, now proselytes to the Mahomedan 
religion, who derive their origin from this 
class. 

Of its ancient history sufficient has been 
alrady said. We will merely odd, that the 
kingdom of the great Oete, whose capital 
was on the Jaxartes, preserved its integrity 
and name from the period of Cyrus to tho 
fourteenth century, when it was converted 


(1) This is the celebrated fortress in tho Candeish, now in tho possession of tho 
British. 

1 8) In the list of the wounded at the battle of Canoni he is mentioned by name, as 
' 'Cbatto the Tak.” 

(3) Ho reigned form A. D. 1326 to 1361. 

(4) ‘The victorious.' 

(5) The Mirat Serundri gives the ancestry of tho apostate for twenty-three genera- 
tionsi the last of whom was Ses, the same which introduced the Nngvansa, seven 
centuries before the Chriitain era, into India. The author of the work gives tho origin 
of the name of Tak, or Tannk, from Taria ‘expulsion,’ from his caste, which he styles 
Khetri, ermcing his ignorance of this ancient race. 
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from idolatry to the faith of iHlam. Hero- 
tiotua informa ua that the Oetea were tbeiato 
and held the teoet of the soul's immortality; 
aud De Guignes (1), from Chinese author- 
ities, aaaerts that at a very early period they 
had embraced the religion of Fo orBooddha. 

The traditions of the Jita claim the 

regions west of the Indus as the cradle of 
the race, and make them of Yadu extraction; 
thus corroborating the annuls of the Yadus, 
which state their migration from Zabuhs- 
than, and almost inducing na to dispense 
with the descent of this tribe from Criahna, 
and to pronounce it an iroportunt colony 
of the Yuohi, Yuti, or Jits. Of the first 
migration from central Asia of this race 
within the Indus, we have no record ; it 
might have been simultaneous with the 
Takshac, from the wars of Cyrus or his 
ancestors. 

It has been already remarked, that the 
Jit divided with the Takshac the claim of 
being the parent name of the viirious tribes 
called Scythic,' invaders of India ; and there 
is now before the author an insrciption of 


the fifth century applying both epithets to 
die same prince (2), who is invested more^ 
over with the Scythic quality of worship* 
ping the sun. It states, likewise, that the 
mother of this Jit prince was of Yadu race : 
strengthening their claim to a niche amongst 
the thirty-six Bajculas, as well as their 
Yadu descent. 

The fifth century of the Christian era, to 
which this inscription belongs, is a period 
of interest in J it history. De Guignes, from 
original authorities, states the Yuchi, or 
Jits, to have established themselves in the 
Punjab in the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
the inscription now quoted applies to n 
prince whose capital is styled Salindrapura 
in these regions ; and doubtless the Sali- 
vahanpura (3) where the Yadu Bhattis 
established themselves on the expulsion of 
the Tak. 

How much earlier than this Ihe Jit 
penetrated into Rajasthan must be left to 
more ancient inscriptions to d>;trimine ; 
suffice it, that in A. D. 440 we find him 
in power. (4) 


(I ) “The superiority of the Chinese over the Turks caused the great Khan to turn 
Ills arms against the Nomadic Gctes of Mawer-ool-Nehr (Transoxisna), descended fiom 
the Yuchi, and bred on the Jihoon or Oxns, whence they had extended themselves along 
the Indus and even Ganges, and are there yet found. These Getes had embraced the 
religion of Fo.” — Gen. dcs Nuns, tom, i p. 375. 

(2) To my foe, s.ilntation ! This foo how shall I describe ? Of the race of Jtt 
Caiitda, whose ancestor, the warrior Takshac, formed the garland on the neck of 
Mahadeva. 

Though this is a figurative allusion to the snake necklace of the father of creation, 
yet it evidently pointed to the Jit’s descent from the Takshac. But enough has been 
said elsewhere of the snake race, the parent of the Scythic tribes, which the divine 
Milton seems to have taken from Diodorus’s accouut of the mother of the Scythn ; 

‘■'Woman to the waist, and fair ; 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold P” 

Par. Lost, book ii. 

Whether the Jif Cirf/i da is the .Tit or Gete of Cathay (da being the mark of the 
genitive case) we will leave to conjecture. 

(.3) This place existed in the twelfth century as a capital ; since an inscription of 
Komarpal. prin.ce of Anhulwarra, declares that this monarch carried his conquests “even 
to Salpur." There is a Syal-kote in Rennell's geography, ard Wilford mentions “Sangala, 
a famous city in ruins, sixty miles west by north of Lahore, situated in a forest, and 
auid to be built by Pooru,’’ 

(4) At this time (A.D. 449) the Jut brothers, Hengist aud Horsa, led a colony from 
Jutland and founded the kingdom of Kent (q.Canthi, ‘a coast,’ in Sanskrit, as in Gothio 
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When the Yitda was expelled from SAi* 
vahnopuro, and forced to seek refuge aorou 
the Sutledge among the Dahiu and Johjra 
Bajpoots of the Indian desert, where they 
founded their first capital, DemwnI, many 
from oonipnlsion embraced the Mahomedan 
faith ; on which occattioo they neanmed the 
name of Jiit (1), of wliiuh at least twenty 
dififereiit offsets are enumerated in the Yadu 
chronicles. 

That the Jits continued as a powerful 
community on the east bank of the Indus 
end in the Punjab, fully five centuries after 
the period our insoripticii and their annate 
illnatrate, we have the most interesting 
veeordt in the hietory of Jluhmond, the 
oonqneror of India, whose progrees they 
oheekad in e manner nnprecedented in the 
ennals of continental warfare. It was in 
418 of the Hegira ( A, D. 1026 ) that Mah- 
mood matched an army against the Jits, 
who had barrsssed and insulted him on the 
return from bis last expedition against 
Saunwhtra. The interest of the account 
authorises its being given from the original. 

*'The Jits inhabited ttie country on the 
borders of Mooltan, along the river that runs 

the mountains of Joud, (2) When Mah- 
moud reached Mooltan, finding the Jit 


country defended by great rivers, he built 
fifteen hundred boats (3), each armed with 
six iron spikes projecting from their prows 
to prevent tbeir being boarded by the 
enmey, expert in this kind of warfare. In 
enoh boat he placed twenty arches, and 
some with fire-balls of naptha to burn the 
Jit fieet. The monarch having determined 
on their extirpation, awaited the result at 
Mooltan. The Jits sent their wives, chil- 
dren, and effects to Scind Sagur (4), and 
launched four thousand, or, as others say, 
eight thousand boats well armed to meet 
the Guzniana. A terrible conflict ensued, 
but the pr jecting spikes sunk the Jit boats 
while others were set on fire. Few escaped 
from this scene of terror ; and those who 
did, met with the more ssvers fata of 
captivity.” (6) 

Many doubtless did escape ; and it is 
most probable that the Jit communities, on 
whose overthrow the state of Bikaneer was 
founded, were remnants of this very warfare. 

Not long after this event the original 
empire of the Gete was overturned, when 
many fugitives found a refuge in India. In 
1360, Togultash Tiinoor was the Great Khan 
of the Gete nation ; idoUtors even to thie 
period. He had conquered KhoraRan, invad- 


.ffoafet P). The laws they there introduced, more especially the still prevailing one of 
gavelkind, where all the sons share equally, exetpt the youngest who has a double-portion, 

are purely Scythic, end brought by the origioal Gcith from the Jaxiirtes. . 

Alario had finished his career, (and Theodoric) audGenseric (vie, ‘king, inEanakrit) 
were earrving their arms into Spain and Africa. 

(1) Why should these proselytes, if originally Yadu, assume the name of Jat r It 
must be either that the Yadus were themselves the S'-ythic Yuty, or Yuohi, or that the 
branches intermarried with the Jits, and consequently became degraded as Yadns, and 
the mixed issue bore the name of the mother. 

(2) The Jiddoo ca Dang, or ‘hills of Yadu,' mentioned in the sketch of this race as 

one of tbeir intermediate points of halt when they were driven from India after the 
itahabharat. _ . , 

(3) Near the spot where Alexander buUt his fleet, which navigated to Baby'on 

thirteen hundred years before. , . 

(4) Irimslatra by Dow, ‘an island.’ Scind Sagur is one of the _Do-abe of vie Punjab. 
I have compared Dow'*g translation of the earlier portion of the history of Ferishta iritli 
the original, and it is infinitely more faithful than the world gives him credit for. Hu 
errors are most oosiderable in numerals and in weights and measures ; and it is owing 
to this ^at he has made the captured wealth of India appear so incredible. 

(5) Ferishta, vol. i. 
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cd Traasoxiana ( whose prince fled, but 
whose nephew, Ameer Timonr, averted its 
subjugation), gained the friendship of To- 
gulttsb, and commanded a hundred thou- 
sand Gete warriors. In 1369, when the Getic 
Khan died, such was the ascendancy obtain- 
ed byTimoor over his subjects, that tlie 
Couraltai, or general assembly, transferred 
the title of Grand Khan from the Getie to 
the Chagitai Timoor, In 1370 he married a 
Getic princess and added Rogend and 
Samarkand to his patrimony, Transoxiana. 
Bebellions and massacres almost depopulated 
this nursery of mankind, ere the Getes 
abandoned their independence ; nor was it 
till 1388, after six invasions, in which he 
burnt their towns, brought away their 
wealth, and almost annihilated the nation, 
that he felt himself secure. 

In his expedition into India, having over- 
mn great part of Europe, ‘*taksn Moscow, 
and slain the soldiers of the barbarous 
Ooroos,’’ he encountered his old foes ‘‘the 
Getes, who inhabited the plains of Tuheem, 
where he put two thousand to the sword, 
pursuing them into the desert and slaughter- 
ing many more near the Csggar.” (1) 

Still the Jit maintained himself in the 
Punjab, and the most powerful and indepen- 
dent prince of India at this day is the Jit 
prince of Lahore, holding dominion over the 
indentioal regions where the Yucbi oolonixed 
in the fifth oentury, ^snd where the Tndus, 
driven from Gbajsni, established themselves 
on the mins of the Take. The Jit cavalier 
retains a portion of his Scythic manners, 
and preserves the use of the chakra or discus, 


(he weapon of the Yadu Crisbna in the 
remote age of the Bharat. 

Hun or Hooir.-~Among8t the Scythia 
tribes who have secured for themselves S 
niche with the thirty-six rs(ws of Indis, ia 
the Hun. At what period this mc«^ to well 
known by its ravages and settJemsnt in 
Europe, invaded India, we knew not«' 
Doubtless it was in the society of many 
others yet found in the peninenla of San- 
rashtrn, as the Catti, the Balia, the Mac- 
wahana, Ac. It is, howevsr, confined to tha 
genealogies of that peninsula s for although 
we have mention of the Hun in the ohronL 
etes and inseriptiona of India at a very early 
period, he failed to obtain a plaoe in th^ 
catalogue of the northern barda 

Ttie earliest notice of the tribe is in an 
inscription (2) recording the power of a 
prince of Behar, who, amidst his other 
conquests, "humbled the pride of the Huns.’* 
In the annals of the early history of MewaXi 
in the catalogue of princes who made com- 
11)00 cause with this the cheif of all the 
Rajpoots, when Cbeetore was assailed in tbs 
first irruption of the Mahomedans, was 
Uugutsi, lord of the Huns, who led bis 
quota on this occasion. De Guignes (3) 
describes Ungut as being the name of., a 
considerable horde of Hiius or Moguls ; and 
Abulgaxi says that the Tatar tribe who 
guarded the great wall of China were term- 
ed UngutU, who had a distinct prince 
with high pay and honour. The countries 
inhabited by the Hiong-nou and the Ou- 
hunn, the Turks and Moguls, called ‘Tatari 
from Tatan, the name of the countty from 


(1) Abulgaxi, vol. ii. chap. 16. After his battle with Sooltan Mahmoud of Delhi, 
Timoor gave ^e^ to use the word of his historian, ''for the slaughter of a hundred 
thoniand infidel slaves. The great mosque wns fired, and the souls of the infidels were 
sent to the abyss of hell. Towers were erected of their beads, and ttieir bodies were 
thrown as food to the beasts and birds of prey. At Mairta the infidel Guebrea were 
flayefd aliva." This was by order of Tamerlane, to whom ,the dramatic historians of 
Europe assign every great and good quality J 

(2) Asiatic Besearches, vol. i. p. 136. 

(3) Hist Gen. des Huns, tom. iii p. 238. 
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the banks of the Irtish along the mountains 
o£ Altai to the shores of the Yellow Sea, 
are described at large by the historians of 
the Buns ; following whom and other 
original sources, the historian of the Fail of 
Borne has given great interest to his narra- 
tive of their march into Europe. But those 
who are desirous to learn nil that relates to 
the past history and manners of this people, 
most consult that monument of erudition 
and research, the Geography of Malte- 
Brun (1). 

lyAnville (2), quoting Cosmas the 
traveller, informs us, that the white Huns 
( Ltukoi Ounnoi ) (3) occupied the north 
of India ; and it is most probable a colony 
of these found their way into Saurashtra 
and Mewar, 

It is on the eastern bank of the Chumbnl, 
at the ancient Baroli, that tradition assigns 
a residence to the Boon ; and one of the 
celebrated temples at the place, called the 
Sengar Chaorie, is the marriage hall of the 
Boon prince, wlio is also declared to have 
been possessed of a lordship on the oppo- 
site bairk, occupying the site of the present 
town of Bbynsror. In the twelfth century 
the Bun must have possessed consequence, 
to occupy the place he holds in tlie chronicles 
of the princes of Guzerat. The race is not 
extinct. One of tlie most intelligent of the 
living bards of India assured the author of 
their existence ; and in a tour where he 
accompanied him, redeemed his pledge, by 
pointing out the residence of some in a ‘ 


village on the estuary of the My hie, though 
degraded and mixed with other classes. 

We may infer that a few convulsione oc- 
curred in central Asia, which drove forth 
these hordes of redundant population to 
seek subsistence .in Europe, without India 
participating in such overflow. The only 
singular circumstances is by what means 
they came to be recognized as Hindus, even 
though of the lowest class. Sudra we cannot 
term them ; for although the Gatti and the 
Balia cannot be regarded as, or classed 
with, Rajpoots, they would scorn the rank 
of Sudra. 

Catti. — Of the ancient notices of this 
people ranch has been already said, and all 
the genealogist, both of Bajasthan and 
Sanroshtra concur in assigning it a place 
amongst the royal i aces of India. It is one 
of the most important tribes of the 
western peninsula, and which has effected 
the change of the name from Saurashtra 
to Cattiwar, 

Of all its inhahitants the Catti retains 
most originality : his religion, his manners, 
and his looks, all are decidedly Sej-thio. 
He occupied, in the time of Alexander, that 
nook of the Fiinjab near the confluent five 
streams. It was against these Alexander 
marched in person, when he nearly lost his 
life, and wlicre he left such a signal memo- 
rial of his vengeance. The Catti can be 
traced from these scenes to his present 
haunts. In the earlier portion of the annals 
of JesBuImeer mention is made of their con- 


(1) Precis de Geographic universelle. Malte Brun traces a connection between 
the Hungarians and the Scacdinaviaiis, from similarity of language : “A ccs siccles 
primitifs oules Huns, leg G" the, les Jotes, les Ases, et bien d’autres peuples etaient 
reunis autonr des anciems nutels d'Odiu.” Several of the words which he afibrd us are 
'Sanscrit in origin. Vol. vi. p. 370, 

(2) Eclaircissemens Geographiques sur la Carte do 1’ Indo, p. 43. 

(3) An orthography which more assimilates with the Hindu pronunciation of the 
name Huon, or Oun. than Hun. 

(4) The same bard says that there are three or four houses of these Hoons at 
Tresaowee, three coses from Baroda ; and the Kbeechee bard, Mogjee, says their tradition 
record the exi-tence of many powerful Boon princes in India’. 
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flicts with the Oatti ; and thoir own tradi- 
tions d) 6.x their settlement in the Peiiinsnla 
from the south-eastern part oE the Talley of 
the Indus, about the eighth-centuiy. 

In the twelfth century the Oatti were 
conspicuous in the wars with Frithwiraja, 
there being several leaders of the tribe 
attached to his army, as well as to that of 
his rival, the monarch of Kanouj. (2) 
Though on this occasion they acted in some 
degree of subservience to the monarch of 
Anhulwara, it would seem that this was 
more voluntary than forced. 

The Cutti still adores the sun, scorns the 
peaceful arts, and is much leas contented 
with the tranquil subsistence of industry 
than the precarious earnings of his former 
predatoiy pursuits. The Oatti was never 
happy blit on horseback, collecting his black 
mail, lance in hand, from friend and foe. 

We will conclude this brief sketch with 
Captain Macmiirdo’s character of this race. 
“ The Cutti differs in soma respects from 
tile Rajpoot* He is more cruel in his dispo- 
sition, but far exceeds him in the virtue of 
bravery (3) : and a character possessed of 
more energy than a Catti does not exist. 
Uis size is considerably larger tlian common, 
often exceeding six feet, lie is sometimes 
seen with light hair and blue-coloured eyes. 
His frame is athletic and bony, and parti- 
cularly wsll adapted to his mode of life. 
His countenance is expressive, but of tho 
worst kind, being barsh, and often destitute 
of a single mild feature." (4) 


BALta — All the genealogists, ancient 
and modern, insert the B dla tribe amongst 
the Rij-culas. The byrd, ot ‘blessing,’ of 
the bard is "Taita. UoUan ea rao" (6), in- 
dicative of their original abodes on the In- 
dus. They lay claim, however, to descent front 
the Suryavausi, and maintain that their 
great anceator, Balia or Bappa, was tbs 
offspring of Lava, the eldest son of Rama ; 
that their 6rst settlement in Saurashtra was 
at the ancient Dhank, in more remote pe- 
riods called Mongy Pnttnn ; and that, id 
conquering the country adjacent, they term- 
ed it Ballaksbetra ( their capital Ballabhi- 
pnra), and assumed the title of Balla-rae; 
Here they claim identity with the Gehiote 
race of Mewar : nor is it impossible that 
they may be a branch of this family, which 
long held power in Saurashtra. Before the 
Gehlotes adopted the worship of Mahadeva, 
which period is indicated in their annals, 
the chief object of their a<loration was the 
sun, giving them that Scythio resemblance 
to which the Balias have every appearance 
of claim. 

The Balias on the continent of Saurash- 
tra, on the contrary, assert their origin to be 
luduvansa, and that they are the Balica- 
putras who were the ancient lords of Arore 
on the Indus, It would be presumption to 
decide between these claims ; but I would 
venture to surmise, that they might be the 
offspring of Sehl, one of the prinoes of the 
Bharat, who founded Arore. 

The Cattis claim descent from the Ballast 


(1) The late captain Maemurdo, whose death was a loss to the service and to 
literature, givesl^Bn animated account of the habits of the Catti. His opinions coincide 
entirely with my own regarding this race. See vol. i, p, 270, Trana Soc. of Bombay. 

a lt is needless to particularize them here. In the puems of chund, some books 
1 have translated and purpose giving to the public, the important part the Catti 
had assigned to them will appear. 

(3) It is the Rajpoot of Cattiwar, not of Rajasthan, to whom Captain Maemurdo 
alludes. 

(4) Of their personal .appearance, and the blue eye indicative of their Ootbicor 
Getio origin, the author will have occasion to speak more particiRarlj in his personal 
narrative. 

(r>) ‘ Princes of Tatta and Mooltan.’ 
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an additional proof of northern origin, and 
atrengtheninx their right to thoepitliet of the 
bards, “ Lords of Mooltan and Tatta.” The 
Balias were of sufficient conseqnenoe in the 
thirteenth century to make incnreione on 
Mewar, and the first exploit of the celebrat- 
ed Rnna Hoinir was his killing the Balia 
chieftain of Choteela. The present chief of 
Dliauk is a Balia, and the tribe yet preserres 
importance in the peninsula. 

Jhala Maowahaka. — ^Thls tribe also 
inhabits the Banrashtra peninsula. It is 
etyied B'ljpoot, though neither classed with 
the Solar, Luuar, nor Agnieula races ; but 
though we cannot directly prove it, we 
have every right to assign to it a northern 
origin. It is a tribe little known in Hin- 
dnsthnn or even Rajasthan, into which latter 
eountry it was introduced entirely throngh 
the medium of the ancient lords of Saurash* 
tra, the ptesent family of Mewar : a sanc- 
tion which coven every defect. A splendid 
act of self-devotion of the Jhala chief, when 
Sana Pratap was oppressed with the whole 
weight of Akbar’s power, obtained, with 
the gratitude of this prince, the highest 
honours he could coufer, — his d.tughler in 
marriage, and a seat on hie right hand. 
That it was the act, aud not his rank 
in the scale of the thirty-six tribes, which 
gained him this distinction, we have 
decided proof in later times, when it was 
deemed a mark of great R'.iidescension that 
the present Rana should sanction a remote 
branch of his own family bestowing a 
daughter in marriage on the Jhala ruler of 
Kotoh. (1) 

This tribe has given its name to one of the 
largest divisions of Sanrashtrs, Jhalawar, 
which possesses several towns of importance. 


Of these Bankaneer, Hulwud, and Orangdra, 
are the principal. 

Regarding the period of the settlement 
of the Jhalas tradition is silent, as also on 
their early history : but the aid of its quota 
was given to the Bana against the first 
attacks of the Mahomedana ; and in the 
heroic history of Prithwiriqa we have ample 
and repeated mention of the Jhala.chieftains 
who distinguished themselves in his service, 
as well as in that of his antagonist, and the 
name of one of these, as recorded by the 
bard Chund, 1 have seen inscribed on the 
granite rook of the sacred Oirnar, near their 
primitive abodes, where we leave them. 

There are several snbdirisions of the 
Jhala, of which the Maowahana is the 
principal. 

Jaitwa, Jetwa. or Camari.— This is an 
ancient tribe, and by all authorities styled 
Rajpoot ; though, like the Jhala, little known 
out of Saurashtra, to one of the divisions of 
which it has given its name, Jaitwar. Its 
present possessions are on the western coast 
of the peniosula : the residence of its prince, 
who is styled Rana, is Purbunler. 

In remote times their capital was Goom- 
lee, whose ruins attest considerable power, 
and afford singular scope for analogy, in 
architectural device, with the style termed 
Saxon of Europe. The bards of the Jaitwas 
run through a long list of one hundred and 
thirty crowned hoods, and in the eighth 
century have chronicled the marriage of 
their prince with the Tuar refounder of 
Delhi, At this period the J aitwa bore the 
name of Camar ; and Sehl Camar is reported 
to be the prince who was driven from 
Goomlee, in the twelfth century, by inva- 
ders from the north. With this change the 


(1) His son, Madhn Sing, the present administrator, is the offspring of the celebrat- 
ed Zalim and aRanawut chieftain's daughter, which has entitled his (Madhii Sing’s) issue 
to marry far above their seals in rank. So much does superiority of blood rise above all 
worldly considerations with a Rajpoot, that although Zalim Sing held the reins of the 
richest and best ordered state of Kajastban, he desmed his family honoured by his obtain- 
ing to wife for his grandson the daughter of a Cutchwaha ntuiov chieftain. 
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name of Camar iras ennk, and that of Jaitva 
assumed, which has induced the author to 
style them Camari ; and as they, with the 
other inhabitants of this peninsola, hare aU 
the appearance of Soythio descent, urging 
no pretensions to connection with the 
ancient races of India, they may be a branch ^ 
of that celebrated race, the Cimmorii of 
higher Asia, and the Cimbri of Europe. j 

Their legends are as fabulous as fanci* 
fuL They trace their descent from the 
monkey-god Hanuman, and confirm it by 
alleging the elongation of the spine of their 
princes, who bear the epithet of Puneheria, 
or the ‘ long-tailed,' Banas of Saurashtra. 
But the manners and traditions of this race 
will appear more fully in the iiarratire of 
the author’s travels amongst them. 

Gohil, — This was a distinguished race 
it claims to be Suiyavansi, and with some 
pretension. The first residence of the Qohils 
was Junah Khergurh, near the bend of the 
Loony in Marwrr. How long they had been 
established hire we know not. They took 
it from one of the aboriginal Dhil chiefs 
named Kherwo, and bad been in possession 
of it for twenty generations when expelled 
by the Uohtoree at the end of the twelfth 
century. Thence migrating to Saurashtra, 
they fixed at Perumgur ; which being des- 
troyed, one branch settled at Bugwa, and 
the chief marrying the daughter of Nundun 
Nagger or Nandode, he usurped or obtained 
his father-in-law's estates ; and twenty- 
seven generations are enumerated, from 
Sompal to Narsing, the present Baja of Nan- 
dode. Another branch fixed at Seehore, 
and thence founded Bhownugger and Gogo. 
The former town, on the gn If of the Myhie 
is the residence of the Gohils, who hare 
given their name, Qohilwar, to the eastern 
portion of the peninsula of Saurashtra. 


The present chief addicts himself to 
commerce, and possesses ships which trod* 
to the gold coast of Sofala. 

Sarway or Sariaspo. — Of this race tradi. 
tion has left ns only the knowledge that it 
once was famons ; for although, in the cata- 
logues of the bard, it is introduced as the 
*' essence of the Kbetri race" (1), we have 
only a few legends regarding its present 
degradation. Its name, as well as tiiia 
epithet of the bard, induces a belief that it 
is a branch of the Aswas, with the prefix of 
tar, denoting ‘ essence,’ or priority. But it 
is nselesB to specnlate on a name, 

Silar or Solar. — Like the former, we 
have here bnt the shade of a name ; though 
one which, in all probability, originated the 
epithet Larihe, by which the Saurashtra 
peninsula was known to Ptolemy and the 
geographers of early Europe. The tribe of. 
Lar was once famous in Saurashtra, and in 
the annals of Anhulwarra mention is made 
of Sid Bae Jey Sing having extirpated thenr 
throughout his dominions. Sular, or Silar, 
would therefore be distinctively the Lar. (S) 
Indeed, the author of the Komarpal Chari-' 
tra styles it JRaj-tilac, or ‘regal prince bnt 
the name only now existe amongst the 
mercantile classes professing the faith of 
Booddha : it is inserted ai one of the eighty- 
four. The greater portion of these are of 
Bajpoot origin. 

DabL — Little can be said of this tribe, 
but that it was once celebrated in Saurastra. 
By some it is called a branch of the Yadn, 
though all the genealogists give it distinct 
importance. It now possesses neither terri- 
tory nor nnmbers. 

Gor.— The Gor tribe was once respected 
in Bajasthan, though it never there attained 
to any considerable eminence. The ancient 


(1) *' Sarmega Kkeirie tyn sor," 

(2; Sir, as bo tore observied, is a distinotive prefix, meaning ‘ excellent.' 
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kings of Bengal were of this nee, and gare 
their name to the capital, LnknowtL 

We have every reason to believe that 
they were poBsessors of the land afterwards 
occupied by the Chohans, as they are styled 
in ail the old chronicles, the 'Oorof Ajmeer.* 
Repeated mention is made of them in the 
wars of Prithwiraja, as leaders of consider- 
able renown, one of whom formed a small 
state in the centre of India, which snrivived 
through seven centuries of Mogul domina- 
tion, till it at length fell a prey indirectly 
to the snccesses of the British over the 
Mahrattas, when Sindhia, in 18o9 , annihilated 
the power of the Gor and took possession of 
bis capital, Supur. (1) A petty district, 
yielding about £5000 annually, is all this 
rapacious head of a predatory government 
has left to the Gor, out of about twelve lacs 
df annual revenue. The Gor has five sacha ; 

Ontahir, Silhala, Toor, Doosena, and 
liodano. 

. Dor or Doda.— -We have little to say of 
f^israoe. Though occupying a place in all 
the genealogies, time has destroyed all 
knowledge of the past history of a tribe, to 
guin a victory over whom was deemed by 
Prithwiraja worthy of a tablet. (2) 

Qherwal.— T he Gherwal Enjpoot is 
Bcaroely known to'liis brethern in Bajasthan, 
who will not admit his contaniinnted blood 
to mix with theirs ; though, as a brave 
warrior, he is entitled to their foilowsliip. 


’ The original country of the Gherwal is in 
the ancient kingdom of Kasi. (3) Their 
great ancestor was Khortj Deva, from whom 
Jessouda, the seventh in descent, in conse- 
quence of some grand sacrifioial rites 
performed at Bindabassi, gave the title of 
Boondela to bis issue. Booudela has now 
usurped the name of Gherwal, and become 
the appellation of the immense tract which 
its various brandies inhabit in Boondel- 
khnnd, on the ruins of the Chaundailas, whose 
chief cities, Kalinjara, Mobini, and Mohoba, 
they took posscBsiop of. 

The Chundaila, classed by some of tho 

genealogists amongst the thirty-six tribes, 
were powerful in the twelfth century, posses- 
sing the whole of the regions between the 
Jnnina and Neibndda, now occupied by the 
Boondelas and Bhaghelas. There wars with 
Prithwiraja, forming one of the most 
interesting of bis exploits, ended in the 
humiliation of the Cbundela, and prepared 
the way for their conquest by theGherwals ; 
the date of the supermacy of tho Booudela. 
Manvira was about A. D- 1200. Madhukur 
Sab, the tbirteentb in descent from him, 
founded Oreba on the Betwa, by whose son, 
Birsing Deva, considerable power was 
attained. Orcha became the chief of the 
numerous Boondela principalities ; but its 
founder drew upon himself everlasting 
infamy, by putting to death tho wise Abul 
Fuzil (4), the histoiian and friend of tiie 


(1) la 1807 the author passed through this territory, in a solitaiy ramble to explore 
these parts, then little known ; and though but a young Sah, was courteously received 
and entertained both at Baroda and Supiir. In 1809 he again entered the country under 
yery different circumstances, in the suit of the British envoy with Sindhia’s court, and 
had the grief to witness the operations against Supur, and its fall, unable to aid his 
friends. 

Tho Gor prince had laid aside the martial virtues. He became a zealot in tho worship 
of Vishnu, left off animal food, was continually dnucing before the image of the god, and 
was far more conversant in tho mystical poetry of Grithna and his beloved Badba than in 
the martial song cf the bard, His name was Radhaca-das, ‘the slave of Badha;’and 
aa far as ho is personally concerned, we might cease to lament that he was the last 
qf Ms race. 

(2) See Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 133. 

(3) Benares. 

(4) Slain at the instigation of prince Selim, son of Akbar, afterwards the emperor 
Jehangir. See this incident stated in the emperor's own Commenlariet, 
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inagiiaDioionB Akbar, nnd the eucomiast and 
advocate of the Hindu race. 

From the peiiod of Akbar the Dooudolai 
bore a diatingnUhed part in ell the grand 
conflicts, to the very close of the monarchy : 
nor, amongst all the brave chiefs of Rajas- 
than, did any perform more gallant or f.iith- 
fnl services than the fioondela chief- 
tains of Orcha nnd Duttea. Ragwan of 
Urcha commanded the advanced gnard of 
the army of Shah Johan. His son, Soop- 
kurnn, was Ariingzebe’s most dlHtingnished 
leader in the Dekhan, and Dnipnt fell in the 
war of succession on the plains of Jajow. 
His descendants have not degenerated : nor 
is there anything finer in the annals of the 
chivalry of the West, than the dignilied and 
heroic conduct of tho father of the present 
chief. (1) 

The lloondela is now a numerous race, 

• while file name Gherwal remains in Uieir 
original haunts. 

Bikooojur' — This race is Suryavansi, and 
the only one, with the exception of the 
Gehlote, which daiina froiii Lata, the elder 
son of Rains. The Biigoojur held consider- 
able possessions in Dheondar (2), and their 
capital was ths liill fortress of Eijm-e (3), in 
the principality of Maciieiri. Rajgnih and 
Aiwa wore also their possessions. The 
Birgoojiirs were expelled from these abodes 
by the Ciitchwuhss. A colony found refuge 


and a new residence at Anupsahar on the 
Gauges. ' 

SaNOAR. — Of this tribe little' is known, 
nor does it appear ever to have obtaiiierl 
great celebrity. Tlie sole chieftainship of 
the Seugars is Jiigmohnnpur on the Jumna. 

SiKKRWAL. — This tribe, like the former, 
never appears to have claimed much notice 
amidst the princes of Rajasthan ; nor is 
there a single independent chieftain now 
remaining, although there is a small district 
called after them, Sikerwar, on the right 
bank of the Ciiumbul, adjoining Juduvati, 
and like it now incorporated in the province 
of Gwalior, in Sindhia’s dominions. The 
Sikcrwal is tlierefore reduced to subsist 
by cultivation, or the more precarious 
employment of his lance, either as a follow- 
er of others, or as a common depredator. 

They have their name from the town 
of Sikri ( Fiittehpur), which was formerly 
an independent piiucipality. 

Btce.— T he Byce has obtained aplaie 
amongst the thlity-six races, though the 
nnthoi believes it but a subdivision of the 
Suryav.iu.‘-i, as it is neither to be met with 
in the lists of Cliund, nor in those of the 
Kumaipal Charilra. It is now nnnierous, 
and has given its name to an extensive 
dkstrief, Rtcewara in the Do ab, or the land 
between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dauia. — Tills is an ancient tribe, whose 


(1) On the death of Madnjee Sindhis, the females of his family, in apprehensiou 
of his successor ( Dowlnt Boo ), sought refuge and protection with the Raja of Duttea. 
An army was sent to demand their surrender, and hostility was proclaimed as the 
consequence of relusal. This brave man would not even await the attack, but at the 
head of a devoted band of three hundred horse, with their lances, carried destruction 
amongst their assailants, neither giving nor receivine quarter ; end thus he fell in 
defence of tho laws of sanctuary and hoinmr. Even wlieu grievously wounded, he would 
accopt no aid, and refused to leave the field, but disdaining all compromise awaited his 
fate. The author has paused ujion the spot where this gallant deed n as performed; and 
from his sou, the present Raja, had the auiiala uf his house. 

(2) Ambar or Jeypur, as well as Macherri, were comprehended in Dhoondar, the 
ancient geographical designation. 

(3) The ruins of Kajoro are about fifteen miles west of Rajgurh. A person sent 
there by the author reported the existence of inscriptions in the tjmple of Hilkanths 
Mahadera. 
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re8id«iice was tbs banks of tbs Indus, near 
its contlusnce with tbs Sutledgs ; and 
. altiiough they retain a place aniongsl the 
thirty-six royal races, we Lave not the 
knowledge of any as now existing. They 
are mentioned in the annals of the Bhattis 
,of Jeesnlmeer, and from name as well as 
from locale, we may infer that they were 
the Dahie of Alexander. 

JoTHA. — This race possessed the same 
hannts as the Duhia, and are always coupled 
With them. They however extended across 
the Garah into the northern desert of India, 
and in ancient chronielea ore entitled “Lords 
of Jnngul-Desa,” a tract which conipiehend- 
«d Ueriuns, Blmtnair, and Kagore. The 
author possesses a work'relative to this tribe, 
like the Dahia, now extinct. 

MohiIi. — We have no mode of judging 
of the ■ pretensions of this i nee to the place 
it is allowed to occupy by tho genealogists. 
All that can be learned of its past history 
is, that it inhabited a considemble tract so 
late as the foundation of the present state 
of Bikaneer, Bahtore founders of which 
expelled, if not extirpated, the Alobil. 
With the Malum, Mslani, and Msilia, also 
extinct, it may claim the honour of descent 
from the ancient Malli, the foes cf AlexHud- 
er, whose abode was Mooltan. ( Qte. 
Mohil-tban ? ) 

Nicoohpa.— O f this race, to which cele- 
brity attaches in all the genealogies, we 
can only discover that they were propiietors 
of the district of JUandalgurh prior to the 
Gehlotes. 

Baj-Pau.— It is difficult to discover 
any thing regarding this race, which under 
the name of Baj-palica or simply Pala, are 
mentioned by all the genealogist ; especially 
those of Saurasbtra, to which in all pro- 
bability it was confined. Thia tends to 


make it ScylLic in origin ; the CDUclnsion 
is strengthened by the derivation of the 
name, meaning ‘royal ahepherd :* it was 
probably a branch of the ancient Pali. (1) 
Dahirta. — The £bmarpal Charilra is 
our sole authority for classing this race with 
the thirty-aix. Of its history we know 
nothing. Amongst the princes who came to 
the aid of Cheetore, when first assuilrd by 
the arms of Islam, was “the lord of Debeil, 
Dahir Degpati,’ (2) Prom the ignorance of 
the transcriber of the Gehloto annals, Delhi 
is wiitten instead of Debeil ; but we not 
only have the whole of the names of the 
Tiisr race, but Delhi was not in existence at 
this time. Slight as is the mention of this 
prince in the Cheetore annals, it is never- 
theless of high value, as stamping them 
with^anthenticity ; fur this Dahir was actu- 
ally the despot of Sciuil, whose tiagical end 
in his capital Debeil is related by Abiil 
Fuzil. It Was in the uinely-uiuth year of 
the Hegira that he was attacked by Cassini, 
the lieutenant of the Caliph of Bagdad, and 
treated with the greatest barbarity. Whe- 
ther this prince used Dahir as a proper 
name, or as that of his tiibo, must be left 
to conjecture. 

Dahiua. — Tlie Dabima has left rut the 
wreck of a great name. Seven centuries iiave 
swept away all reo.>llectiou of a tribe who 
once afforded one of the proudest tlienies 
for the song of the bard. The Dahitiia was 
the lord of Biana, and one of the most 
powerful vassals of the Chohan emperor, 
Pritbwiraja. Three brotheis of this house 
held the highest offices under this monarch, 
and tiie period duiing which the elder, 
Kaimas, was his minister, was the biightest 
history of the Choliau ; but he fell a victim 
to a blind jealousy. Puiidir, the second 
brother, commanded the frontier at Lahore. 


(1) Tlie final syllable ea is a mark of the genitive case. 

(2) ‘Chief of a country,’ from dee, ‘conotry,’ and ’chief,’ (Qw, dtspolet. ) 
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The third, Chaond Rue, wns the prineip»I 
leader io the laat battle, where Prithwiraja 
fell, with the whole of hie chivalry, on the 
banka of the Caggar. Even the historians 
of Sbabudin have preserved the name of 
the gallant Dahimo, Chaond Rae, whom 
they style Ehandirai ; and to whose valonr, 
they relate, Shabudin himself nearly fell a 
saerifice. With the Chohan, the race seems 
to have been extinguished. Raiiisi, liis only 
son, was by this sister of Chaond Rae, but 
he did not survive the capture of Delhi. This 
marriage forms the subject of one of the 
books of the bard, who never was more elo- 
quent than in the praise of the Dahima. (1) 


Aboriginal Race*. 

Baugree, Mer, Eaba, Meena, Bhil, Seriah, 
Thori, Khungar, Qoand, Bhurr, J unwar, and 
Sarud. 

Agricultural and Pattoral TrUtet. 
Abliira or Aheer, Goals, Kurmi or 
Kulmbi, Goojur, aud Jat, 

Sajpoot Tribal to which no 
Sacha it assigned. 

Jalia, Peshnui, Sohagni, Cliahira, Ran, 


Simala, Boteela, Gotchir, Malnn, Ohir, Hool, 
Bachnk, Batnr, Eemch, Eotnk, Boosm, and 
Birgota. 

Catalogue gfthe ^My-Jbur 
Mercantile Tribes. 

Sri Sri Mai, Srimal, Oswal, Bhagairwal, 
Deendoo, Pooshkurwal, Mairtawal, Hniso- 
mh, Soornrwal pilliwal, Bhumboo, Ehnu- 
dailwal, Oohilwal, Eebderwol, DeesaWal, 
Goojurwal, Sohorwal, TJggurwal, Jaelwal, 
Manntwal, Eajotiwal, Eortswal, Chehtra- 
wal, Soni, S'>jtttwal, Nagur, Mad, Julhera, 
Lar, Kupole, EJiuraita, fiurnrie, Dusora, 
Baniburwal, Nagudru, Enrbaira, Buttewa* 
ra, Mewarra, Nurisngpura, Ehaterwal, 
Punchumwul, Hunerwal, Sirkaira, Byoe, 
Stukhi, Eumbowal, Jeerunwal, Bhagelwal, 
Orchitwal, Bamunwal, Sreegoor, Thakoor- 
wal, Balmiwal, Tepora, Tilota, Atburgi, 
Ladisaka, Bednora, Eheecho, Ousora, Bu- 
haohur, Jaitno, Pudmora, Meherea, Dhakiir- 
wal, Mungora, Qoelwal, Moborwal, Cbee- 
tora, Kakulea, Bhareja, Undora, Sachors, 
Bhoongiawal, Mundhulu, Bramuoia, Bagria, 
Dindoria, Borwal, Sorbea, Orwal, Nufag, 
aud Nagora, ( One wanting. ) 


(2) Chund, the bard, thus describes Biana, and the marriage of Prithwiraja with 
the Dabimee : "On the summit of the bills of Drainadahsr, whose awful load oppressed the 
head of Sesnag, was placed the castle of Biania, resembling Kylas. The Dahima had 
three sons and two fair daughters : may his name be perpetuated throughout this iron 
age ! One daughter was married to the Lord of Mewat, the other to the Chohan. 
With her he gave iu dower eight bcantpons damsels and sixty-three female slaves, 
one hundred chosen horses of the breed of Irak, two elephants, and ten shields, a pallet 
of silver for the bride, one hundred wooden images, one hundred chariots and one 
thousand pieces of gold. *’ 

The bard, on taking leave, says : "the Dahima lavished his gold, and filled his coffers 
with the praises of mankind. The Dahimee produced a jewel, a gem without price, the 
prince Rainsi. " 

The author here gives a fragment of the ruins of Biana, the ancient abode of the 
Dahima. 




OHAPTBB Vin. 


ReJUetions on the pretent Political Stale 
of the Rajpoot Tribes. 


HAViira thng taken a review of the tribes 
which at TarioQB times inhabited and still 
inhabit Hindnsthan, the subject must be 
concluded. 

In so extensive a field it was impossible 
to introduce nil th.it could have been 
advanced on the distinctive mnrks in 
relif^ion and manners ; but this deficiency 
will be remedied in the annals of the most 
prominent races yet ruling by which we 
shall prevent repetition. 

The same religion governing the ins- 
titutions of all these tribes, operates to 
counteract that dissimilarity in maiinois, 
which wonld naturally be expected amidst 
«o great a variety, from situation or climate; 
although such causes do produce a material 
difference in external habit. Cross bnt the 
elevated range which divides upland Mowar 
from the low sandy region of Miirw.ir, and 
the difference of costume and manners will 
strike the most casual observer. But these 
changes are only exterior and personal ; the 
mental character is less cli uiged, because 
the same creed, the sime religion (the princi- 
pal former and reformer of manuers), guides 
them all. 

We have the same mythology, the same 
theogony, the same festivals, though com- 
memorated with peculiar distinctions Thcic 
are niceties in thought, as in dress, which if 
possible to communicate wonUl excite but 
little interest ; when the tie of a tui ban and 
the fold of a robe are, like Masonic sj'mbris, 
distinguishing badges of tribes, Bnt it is in 
their domestic circle that manners are best 
seen ; wliere restraint is thrown aside, and 
DO authority controls the freedom of expres- 


sion. But does the European seek access to 
this tanetum of nationality ere he gives ins 
dehtor and creditor acconnt of character, his 
balanced catalogue of virtues and vices I He 
may, however, with the Rajpoots, wliose 
independence of mind places- him above 
lestr.iint, and whose hosfiitality and love of 
chaiacter will always afford free communica- 
tion to those who respect his opinions and 
his prejudices, and who ate devoid of that 
overweening opinion of self, which imagines 
that nothing can be learned finm such 
friendly intei course. The personal dissi- 
milaiify accordingly arises from locale • the 
mental similarily results from a grand fixed 
principle, which, whatever its intrinsic moral 
defect, whatever its incompatibility with 
the elevated notions we entertain, has pre- 
served to these races, as uilioim, the enjoy- 
ment of their ancient habits to this distant 
pciiod. May onr boasted snperioiity in all 
th.it exalts man above bis fellows, cusiiie to 
our Eastern empire like duration ; and may 
these tiotioiisof our own jieciiliarly favoured 
rlisiiny operate to pievcnt na finm laying 
prostrate, in our periodical ambitious visi- 
tations, tliese the most ancient relics of 
civilixatiun on the face of the enrtli I ’For 
the dread of their amalgamation with our 
empire will prevail, though such a result 
would be opposed not only to their happi- 
ness, but to our own stability. 

With our present system of alliances, so 
pregnant with evil from their origin, this 
fatal consequence ( far from desired bj' the 
legislative authorities at homo ) must inevi- 
tably ensue. If the wit of man had been 
taxed to devise a series of treaties with a 
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Ttew to an ultimate rupture, these vould 
be entitled to api)ltU8e as specimeua of 
diplomacy. 

There is a perpetual variation between 
the spirit and the letter of every treaty and 
while the internal independence of each state 
is the groundwork, it is frittered away and- 
nullified by successive stipulations, and 
these positive and negative qualities conti- 
nue mutually repollng each other, until it 
is apparent that independence cannot exist 
under such conditions. Wliere discipline 
is lax, as with these feudal aseouiatious, 
and where each subordinate vassal is 
master of his own retainers, the aiticle of 
luilitaiy contingents alone, would prove a 
source of couteutioii. By leading to iuter- 
feronce with each individual chieftain, it 
would render such aid worse than useless. 
But this is a minor considciation to the 
tributary pecuniary stipulation, which 
unsettled and nudcteruiiued, leaves a door 
open to a system of espionage into their 
jevenuc accounts — a system not only disgus- 
ting, but contrary to treaty, which leaves 
‘ i iternal aduiinistiation ’ sacred. These 
openings to dispute, aud the general laxity 
of their governments coming in contact 
with our regular system, present dangeious 
handles for ambition : aud wlio so blind 
as not to know, that ambition to be distin- 
guished must influence cveiy vicegerent 
in tho East 1 AVIiiie deeds in arms and 
acquisition of tenitory outweigli tho meek 
eclat of civil virtue, the periodical visita- 
tions to these kingdoms will ever be like 
the comet’s, 

“ Foreboding change to princes.” 

Our position in tho East has been, and 
continues to be, one in which conquest 
forces herself upon us. We have yet the 
power, however late, to halt, and not anti- 
cipate hci further orders to march. A contest 
fur a mud bank has earned our aims to the 


Aurea Cherson^mn, the limit of Ptolemy’s 
geography. With the Indus on the left, 
the Brahmapootra to the right, tbe 
Himalayan barrier towering like a giant to 
guard the Tatarian ascent, tbe ocean and 
our ships at our back, such is onr colossal 
attitude ! But if misdirected ambition balls 
not at the Brahmapootra, but plunges in to 
gather laurels from the teak forest of 
Arrscan, what surety have we for these 
Hindu states placed by treaty within the 
grasp of our control. 

But the hope is cheiished, that the same 
generosity which funned those ties that 
snatched the R ijpoots from degradation and 
impending destruction, will msintain the 
pledge given in the fever of success, ‘ that 
their independence should be sacred that 
it will palliate faults we may not overlook, 
and peipetuate this oasis of ancient rale, 
in the desert of destrnctive revolution, of 
taccs whose virtues are their own, and 
whose vices are the grafts of tyranny, 
conquest, aud religious intolerance. 

To make them kuown is one step to 
obtain for them, at least, the boon of 
sympathy for with the ephemeral power 
of onr governors and the agents of govern- 
ments, is it to be expected that the rod will 
more softly fall when ignorance of their 
liisloiy prevails, aud no kind association 
spiingB from a knowledge of their martial 
achievements and yet proud bearing, their 
generosity, courtesy aud extended hospitali- 
ty ? These are Rajpoot virtues yet extant 
amidst ail their revolutions, and which have 
survived ages of Mahoinedan bigotry and 
power ; though to the honour of the vir- 
tuous and magnanimous few among tbe 
crowned heads of eight centuries, both Tatar 
aud Mogul, there wore some great souls : 
men of high worth, who appeared at inter- 
vals to redeem the oppression, of a whole 
preceding dynasty. 
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The high ground we Resumed, and the 
. lofij sentiments with which we introduced 
ourselres amongst the Bajpoots, arrogating 
luotives of pui ity, of disinterested beuero- 
lence, scaicely belonging to humanity, and 
to which their sacred writings alone yield- 
ed a parallel, gave such exalted notions of 
OUT right of exerting the attrihutes of 
divinity, justice, and mercy, that they 
expected little lees than almighty wisdom 
in our acts : but circumetauces have 
throughout occurred in each individual 
'etate, to shew we were mere mortals, and 
that the poet’s moral, 

Tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view," 

was true in politics. Soirow and distrust 
were the consequences — anger succeeded ; 
but the sense of obligation is still too power- 
ful to operate a stronger and less generous 
sentiment These errors may yet be remedied, 
and our Eajpoot allies yet be retained as 
useful friends : though they can only be so 
while in the enjoyment of peifeot internal 
independence, and their ancient iustitutious. 

‘‘ No political institution can endure," 
observes the eloquent historian of the 
Middle Ages, “which does not rivet itself 
to the heart of men by ancient prejudices 
or acknowledged merit The feudal compact 
had much of this character. In fulfilling 
the obligations of mutual assistance and 
fidelity by military service, the energies of 
friendship were awakened, and the ties of 
moral sympathy superadded to those of 
positive compacct. ’’ 

We shall throw out one of the assumed 
causes which give stability to political 
institution; ‘acknowledged merit,’ which 
never belongd to the loose feudal compact 
of Bajwarra ; but the absence of this 
strengthene the necessary substitute, ‘ an- 
cient prejudices,’ which supply many 
defects. I 


Our anoffislone and inconsistent inter- 
ference in some cases, and onr non- 
interference in others, opeate alike to aug- 
ment the dislocation induced by long preda- 
tory oppression in the varions orders of 
society, instead of restoring that harmony 
and continuity which had previously existed. 
The great danger, nay, the inevitable 
consequence of perseverance in this line of 
conduct, will be their reduction to the same 
degradation with our other allies, and their 
ultimate incorporation witli our already too 
extended dominion. 

It may be contended, that the scope and 
tenor of these alliances were not altogether 
unfitted for the period when they were 
formed, and our circumscribed knowledge ; 
but wae it too late, when this knowledge 
was extended, to purify them from the dross 
which deteriorated the two grand piinci- 
plea of mutual benefit, on which ail were 
grounded, viz, ‘perfect internal independence 
to them, and acknowledged supremacy’ to 
the protecting power ? It.will be said, that 
even these corner-stones of this grand po- 
litical fabric, are far from possessing tlioso 
durable qualities which tlie contracting par- 
ties define, but that, on the contrary, they 
are the Oruiuzd and Alirimanes, the good 
and evil principles of contention. But when 
wc have superadded pecuniary engagements 
of indefinite extent, increasing in the r.itio 
of their prosperity, and aimed quotas or 
contingents of their troops, whose loose ha- 
bits and discipline would ensure constant 
complaint, we may certainly take credit for 
having established a system wliich must 
compel that direct interference, which the 
broad principle of each treaty professes to 
check. 

The inevitable consequence’is the perpe- 
tnation of that denationalizing principle so 
well understood by the Mahrattas, “divide 
et impera.” We are few ; to use an Orien- 
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tul metaphor, our agents must “use the eyes 
and ears of others.” That mutual depen- 
dence which would again have arisen, our 
iuterfereuoe will completely nullify. Princes 
will find they can oppress their cliiefs, 
chiefs will find channels by which their 
sovereign’s commands may be rendered nu> 
gatory, and irresponsible uiinisteis must have 
our support to raise these undefined tribu* 
tary supplies ; and unanimity, confidence, 
and all tbe sentiments of gratitude which 
they owe, and acknowledge to be our dne, 
will gradually fade with the national de- 
gradation. That our alliances have this 
tendency cannot be disputed. By their 
very nature they transfer the respect of 
every class of subjects from their imme- 
diate sovereign to the paramount authority 
uud its subordinate agents. Who will 
dale to urge Uiat a government, which 
cannot support its internal rule without 
power uiisbackled and unrestrained by ex- 
terior council of espionage, it can maintain 
self-respect, the corner-stone of every virtue 
with states as with individuals ? This first 
of feelings tliese treaties utterly annihilate. 
Can we suppose such denationalized allies 
are to be depended upon in emergencies 7 
or, if allowed to retain a spark] of their 
ancient moral iuhorilance, thot it will not 
be kindled into a flame against us wlieii op- 
portunity ofi’ers, instead of lighting up the 
powerful feeling of gratitude wliich yet 
exists towards ns in these warlike commu- 
nities 1 

Like U3 they were the natural foes of 
that predatory system whicli so long dis- 


turbed our ppwer, and our preservation and 
tbeirs Were al ike consulted in its destruc- 
tion. When we sought their aRianoe, 
we spoke in the captivating arcents of 
philanthropy ; we courted them to 
disunite from this Ahrimanea of politieal 
convulsion. The benevolent motives of the 
great mover of these alliances Ws doi'e not 
call in question, and his polity- coincided 
with the soundest wisdom. But the treaties 
might have been revised, and the obnoxious 
parts which led to discoid, abrogated, at 
the expense of a few paltry lacs of tribute 
and a portion of sovereign homage. It is 
not yet too late. True policy would enfian* 
chise them altogether from our alliance ; 
but till then let them not feel their shackles 
in tbe galling restraint on each internal 
operation. Remove that millstone to na- 
tional prosperity, the poignant feeling that 
every increased bushel of corn raised in their 
long-deserted fields must send its tithe to 
the British granaries. Let tbe national 
mind recover its wonted elasticity, and they 
will again attain their former celebrity. We 
have the power to advance this greatness 
and make it and its result our own ; or, by 
a sj stem unworthy of Britain, to retard and 
even quench it altogether (1). 

Never were their national cbaracteristios 
so much endangered as in the seducing calm 
which followed the tempestuous agitations 
in which they bad so long floated ; doubt- 
ful, to use their own figurative expression, 
whether "the gift of our friendship, or our 
arms,” were fraught with greater evil. Tbo 
latter they could not withstand ; though it 


(1) If LonI Hastings' philanthropy, which rejoiced in snatching these ancient states 
from the degradation of predatory warfaie, expected that in four short years order 
should rise out of the chaos of a century, and was prepared “to visit with displeasure 
all symptoms of internal neglect, arising from supiueness, indiflerence, or concesled 
ill-will if he signified, ‘‘ that government would take upon itself the task of restoring 
order," and that all charges," on this score ‘‘would be demanded and rigidly estet- 
ed : " in fine, that " such arrangements would lie made as would deprive them of the 
power of longer abusing the spirit of liberal forbearance, the motives of wh'ch they 
were incapable of understanding or appreciating ; " what have they to hope '‘om those 
without his sympathies F 
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must never be lost eiglit of, that, like < 
ancient Borne whep her glory was fading, 
we use “the arms of the barbarians” to de* 
fend our conquests against them ! Is the 
mind ever stationary ? are virtue and high 
notions to be acquired from contact and 
example ? Is there no mind sbove the level 
of £10 monthly pay in all the native le- 
gions of the three presidencies of India? no 
Odoacer, no Seveji, again to revive ? Is the 
book of knowledge and of truth, which we 
bold up, only to teach them eubmisaion and 
perpetuate thdr weakness 1 Can we with- 
out fresh claims expect eternal gratitude, 
and must we not rationally look for ro-ao- 
tton in some grand impulse, which, by fur- 
nishing a signal instance of the mutability 
of power, may afford n lesson for the bene- 
fit of posteiity i 

Is the mantle of protection, which we 
have thrown over these warlike races, like- 
ly to avert such a result 1 It might cer- 
tainly, if imbued with nil those philanthro- 
pic feelings for which we took credit, act 
with soporific influence and extinguish the 
embers of inlernationul animosity. “The 
lion and the lamb were to drink from the 
same fountain they were led to expect the 
holy Satya Tug, when each man reposed 
under his own fig-tree, which neither strife 
nor envy dared approach. 

When BO many nations are called upon, 
in a period of great calamity and danger, to 
make over to a foreigner, tbeir opposite iu 
every thing, their superior in most, the 
control of their,, forces in time of war, the 
adjudication of their disputes in time of 
peace, and a share in the fruits of their reno- 
vating prosperity, what must be the result ; 
when each Rajpoot may hang up his lance 
in the hall, convert his sword to a plough- 
share, and make a b.isket of his buckler * 
What but the prostration of every viitueli 

(I) ‘ 'uintus Curtins, lib. ix._ 

{ij i^uiatus Curtius,Jib. riii. 


It cominenci's with the b isis of of the Raj- 
poot's — the martial virtues ; extinguish 
tliese and they will soon cease to respect 
themselves. Sloth, low cunning and mean- 
ness will follow. What nation ever main- 
tained its character that devolved on the 
stranger the power of protection J To bo 
great, to be independent, its martial spirit 
must be cherished ; happy if within the 
bounds of modeiatioii. Led away by 
enthusiasm, the author experienced the 
danger of interference, when observing hut 
one side of the picture— the brilliant lights 
which shune on their long days of daikness, 
not calculating the shiidu which would follow 
the sudden glare. 

On our cessation from every species of 
interference ulone depends their independence 
or their amalgamation, — a crisis fraught 
with danger to our overgrown rule. 

Let Alexander's speech to his veterans, 
tired of conquest aud refusing to cross the 
Iljphasis, be applied, and let us not reckon 
too strongly on oui einpiieof opinion : ‘'Faiue 
never represents matteis truly as they are, 
but on the Contrary magnifies every thing. 
This is evident ; for our own reputation and 
glory, though founded on soild tiutbs, is 
yet moie obliged to rumour than reality.'' (1) 

We may conclude with tho Mace ioiiiau 
conqueror’s reasons for shewing the Persians 
and his other foreign allies so much favour ; 
“The possession of what we got by tlie 
sword is not vciy duiaLle, hut the obli- 
gation of good offices is etoi nal. If we 
have a mind to keep Asia, aud not simply 
pass through it, our clemency must extend 
to them .also, and tlicir fidelity will make 
OUT empire everlasting. As for ourselves, 
we have more tliau we know what to do 
with, and it must be an insatiabls Avari- 
cious temper which dcsiies to continue to 
fill what already runs ovci.” (2) 
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It is more tlinn doubtful wliellier any j 
code of civil or criminal JuiiHpnulence ever 
existed in any of these principalities {tliongh 
it is certain that none is at tins day dUcover- 
able in their archives. But there is a marMul 
sjsieiii peculiar to these Bajpoot stitea, so 
extensive in its operatinn as to embrace 
every object of society. This is so nnalovous 
to the ancient femlal system of Euntpe, that 
I have not hesitated to hazard a compaiisou 
between them, with leferonce to a period 
when the latter was yet imperfect. Ijonsr 
and attentire observation enables me to 
give tliis outline of a system, of which there 
exists little written evidence. Curiosity 
originally, and snbseqnently a sense of public 
duly (lest I might be a party to injustice), 
co-operated in inducing me to make myself 
fully acquainted with the iniiintiie of this 
traditionary theory of Government ; and 
incidenta, apparently trivial in tliemselves, 
exposed piirts of a widely-extended system, 
which, though now disjoined, still continue 


to regulate the actions of extensive eommu* 
niiies, and lead to the inference, that at one 
period it must have attained a certain degree 
of perfection. 

Miny years have elapsed since 1 first 
entertained these opinions, long before any 
connection existed between these states and 
the British Government 5 when their geo- 
graphy WHS little known to us, and their 
history still less so. At that period I fre- 
quently tiavelled amongst them for 
amusement, making these objects subservient 
thereto, and I.iying the result freely before 
my Government. I had abundant sources 
of intelligence to guide me in forming 
my analogies ; Montesquieu, Hume, Millar, 
Gibbon (1) : but I sought only general 
reseniblanoes and lineaments similar to those 
before me. A more perfect, because more 
familiar picture, has since appeared by an 
author (2), wlio has di'uWn aside the veil of 
mystery which covered the subject, owing 
to its being till then but imperfectly under- 


(1) Vol. iii,, Miscellaneous Works, 

(2) Hallam's Middle Ages. 
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stood. I compared the features of Bajpoot 
society with the finished picture of this 
eloquent writer, and shall be satisfied with 
having substantiated the claim of these 
tribes to participation in a system, hitherto 
deemed to belong exclusively to Europe. I 
am aware of the danger of by pothesis, and 
shall advance nothing that I do not accom- 
pany by incontestable proofs. 

The leading featuies of Government 
amongst semi-barbarons hordes or civilized 
independent tribes must have a cotisiderable 
resemblance to each other. In tlie same 
stages of society, the wants of men must 
every where be similar, and will piodiice 
the analogies which aie observed to regulate 
Tatar hordes or German tribes, Caledonian 
clans, the Rajpoot Ciila ( race ), or Jhareja 
Bhyad ( brotherhood ). All the countries of 
Europe participated iu the sj stem we de- 
nominate feudal : and we can observe it, in 
various degrees of perfection or deteriora- 
tion, from the mountains of Ciincasos to the 
Indian ocean. Bat it requires a petseveiing 
toil, and more discriminaiing judgment tiiau 
I poBsesH, to recover all these relics of civili- 
zation : yet though time, and still more op- 
pression, have veiled the ancient institutions 
of Mewar, the mystery may be penetrated, 
and will discover parts of a system worthy 
of being rescued from oblivion. 


Mabratta cunning , engrafted on Mahu- 
medan iutoleiance, had gieatly obscured 
these institutions. The nation itself was 
passing lapidly away : the remnant wliich 
was left had become a matter of calculation 
and their records and their 1 iws partook of 
this general decay. Tlie nation may reco- 
ver ; the physical frame may be renewed j 
but the morale of the society must be re- 
cast. In this cliaos of casual observer secs 
nothing to attract notice ; the llieory of 
goveiumciit appears, without any of the 
dignity which now niaiks our regular sys- 
tem. ^Vllatevbr docs exist is attributed to 
foitiiitous causes — to notliiiig systematic : 
no fixed principle is discerned, and none is 
ailniitted ; it is deemed a racihauism with- 
out tt plan. This opinion is hasty. Atten- 
tion to distinctions, thnucli often merely 
nominal, will aid us in discovering the out- 
lines of a picture which must at some pe- 
ncil have been more Cuislied ; when real 
power, unrestrained by foreign influence, up- 
held a system, the plan of which was origi- 
nal It is in these remote regions so little 
known to the Western world, and where 
original manners lie hidden under those of 
the conquerors, that we may seaicli for the 
gerins of tlio constitutions of European 
states fl). A contempt for all that is Asia, 
tic too often marks our countrymen in the 


(1) It is a high gratification to be supported by such sutliority a.s M. St. M.irlin. 
who, in his ‘ Discours sur I’Origine et T Histondcs Arsaoidcs,' tiius sjicaks of the system 
of government termed feudal, w'hich 1 contend exists amongst tlie Rajpoots ; ‘‘ On penso 
assez generaloment qne cotte sorts de government qiii dominait il y a qiieiqucs aiccles, 
et qu’ on appolle st/etemefeodal, etait particnlierc a I’Eiirope, et que e’est dans les 
forets de la Germanie qu'il faut en chercher I’origine. Ccpoiidant, si au lien d’adincttre 
les fails sans disoutor, comme il arrive trop souvent, on examinate un pen ectte 
opinion, elie disparaitrait devant la critique, on du moins elle so modificrait sitignlierc- 
ment i etl’on von ait qiic, si c’ost dos forets dc la Gonnanie quo nous avons tire le 
government feodal, il n'en est ecitaioement pas originaire, Si I’on vent comparer' 
IjEnrope, telle qu'olle etait au xiie. siecle, avec la nionarchie fondeo en Asie par hs 
Arsacides trois siecles avnnt notro ore, partouc on verra des institutions et dei usages 
pareils. Only trouvera les memes dignities, etjusqn'aux niemes titress, Ac. &o. Boire, 
chassor. eombattare, fairn et defair des rois, e'etaient la les nobles occupations d’un 
Fartho "—Journal Atiafique, vol, i. p, 65. It U nearly so with the -Rajpoot, 
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Eaat ; tliougli at one period on recoi'd tlie 
taunt migiit have been reversed. 

lu rem.irfcing the ciirinus ooincidence 
between the habits, notions, and goveru- 
lueiits of Europe in the Middle ages, and 
those of Rajiistiian, it is not abaoljtely 
necessary we should conclude Chat oiio system 
was borrowed from the other ; each may, m 
truth, be said to have tlie patriaiubal furiu 
for its basis. I have sometimes been iin lined 
to agree with the definition of Gibbon, who 
styles the system of our ancestors the offs- 
pring of chance and baibarism. “Le aysteme 
feodal, assemblage monstnicux de tant de 
parties qne le terns et 1 'hazard out rounies, 
nous offre nn objo tres comiilique : ponr 
I’etudier ii faut le deeomposei” (1). This I 
shall attempt. 

The form, !is before remarked, is truly 
patriarchal in these states, where the greater 
portion of the vassal chiefs, from the high- 
est of the sixteen peers to the holders of a 
ehuraa (2) of land, claim alUuity in blood to 
the sovereign (3). 

The natural seeds are implanted in every 
soil, but the tree did not gain maturity 
except in a favoured aspect. The perfection 
of the system in England is due to tlie Nor- 
mans, who brought it from Scandinavi:., 
whither it was probably conveyed by Odin 
and the SacaseiUB, or by anterior migra- 
tions, from Asia ; which would coincide with 
Kiubiird will's liypothesi", who contends (hat 
it was introduced from Tiitary. Although 
speculative reasoning forms no part of my 


plan, yet wheu I observe analogy on tlie 
sabject in the customs of the ancient Ger- 
man tribes, the Franks or Gothic races, I 
shall venture to note them. Of one thing 
there is no doubt — knowledge must have 
accompanied the tide of migration from the 
east : and from higher Asia emerged the 
Aai, the Oattl, and the Cimbrio Lombard, 
who spread tlie system in Scaudiuavia, Fries- 
land, and Italy. 

“It has been very common,” says the 
enlightened historian of the Feudal System 
in tlie Middle Ages, “ to seek for the origin 
of fends, or at least for analogies to them, 
in the history of various countries : but 
though it is of great importance to trace 
the similarity of customs in different parts 
of the world, we should guard against 
seeming analogies, which vanish away 
when they are closely observed. It is easy 
to find pai tial resemblanees to the feudal 
system. The relation of patron aod client 
in the republio of Borne has been deemed 
to resemble it, os well as the barbarians 
and veteiaiis who held frontier lands on 
the tenure of defending them and the 
frontier ; but they were houud not to an 
individual, but to the state. Such a resem- 
iilr. -CO of fiefs may be found in the 
Zemiudara of llindusthan and the Tiroa- 
riots of Turkey. The clans of the Highlan- 
ders and Irish followed their ohiofiain into 
(hr field : but tlioir tie was that of imagined 
kindred and 1; rlli, not the spontaneous 
compact of vassalage” (4). 


(1) Gibbon, 3Ii.scrll. vol. iii. Un government feodal. 

(2) A ‘skin or byde.’ Millar (chap. v. p. 85.) defines a ‘hyde of land ’ the quantity 
which can be cultivated by a single plough. A rhanu, ‘skin or nyile’ of land, is 
as much as one man can water ; and what one cun water is equal to what one plough 
can cultivate. If irrigation ever had existence by the founders of tlio system, wo may 
suppose this is the meaning of iLe term which designated a knight’s fee. It may have 
cone westward with emigration. 

(3) IiaiipJee,‘B\ie,’ is the appellation of roynlty, and strange enough whether 
to male or female ; while its offsets, which from a numerous branch of vassals, are called’ 

bahas, ‘the infmts.’ 

(4) Halliim's Middle Ages, Tol i.p 200. 
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1 give this at length to shew, that if 1 
still persist in deeming the Rajpoot system 
a pure relation of feuds, I have before myr 
eyes the danger of seeming resemblances. 
Rut grants, deeds, charters, and traditions, 
copies of all of which will be found in the 
Appendix, will establish my opinions. I 
hope to prove that the tribes in the northern 
regions of Hindusthan did possess the sys- 
tem, and that it was handed down, still 
obtains, notwitbstauding seven centuiies of 
paramount sway of the Mogul and Pathan 
dynasties, altogether opposed to tliein except 
in this feature of gorernmeiit, where theie 
was an original simiinrity. In some of these 
states — those least affected by ronqnest— the 
system remained freer from innovation. It 
is, however, from Mewar chiefly that I shall 
deduce my examples, as its internal rule 
was less influenced by foreign policy, even 
to the period at which tlie imperial power 
of Delhi was on the decline. 

As in Europe, for a length of time, 
traditionary custom was the only regulator 
of the rights and tenures of this syst< m, 
varying in each state, end not frequently 
(in its minor details) in the different provin- 
ces of one state, according to tlieir mode of 
acquisition and the description of occupants 
when acquired. It is from sucli circums- 
tances tliat the variety of tenure and custom 
ary law proceeds. To account for this varie- 
ty, a knowledge of them is requisife ; 
nor is it until every part of the system is 
developed that it can be fully undeistoud. 
The most trifling cause is discovered to be 
the parent of some important result. If 
ever these were embodied into a code ( and 
we are justified in assuming such to have 
been the case), the varied revolutions whicii 
have swept away almost all relics of tlieir 
history were not likely to spare tliese. 
Mention is made of several princes of the 
house of Mewar who legislated for their 
country j but precedents for every oc-urr- 


ing case lie scattered in formulas, grants, 
and traditionary sayings. The inecriptious 
still existing on stone would alone, if 
collected, form a body of laws sufficient for 
an infant community ; and these were always 
first committed to writing, and registered 
ere the column was raised. Tlie seven cen- 
turies of turmoil and disaster, during which 
thc'ie states were in continual strife with 
the foA, produced many princes of high 
I intellect ua well as valour. Sanga Raiin, 

I and bis antagonist, Sultan Buber, were 
revived in tlieir no less celebrated grand- 
sons, the great Akbar and Bana Fratap : 
the son of the latter, Umra, the foe of 
Jehani;ii, was a churacler of whom the 
proudest nation mi.:bt be vain. 

The pen has recorded, and tradition 
handed down, many isolated fragments of 
the genins of these Rajpoot princes as 
statesmen and wnriiors, tuncliing tlie politic- 
al division, regulations of the aristocracy, 
and commercial and agricultnral bodies. 
Sumptuary laws, even, wliicli append to a 
feudal system, are to be tiaced in these 
inscriptions : the annulling of monopolies 
and exorbitant taxes ; tbe regulation of 
transit duties . probibition of profaning 
sacred days by labour : immunities, privi- 
leges, and cIiartei'B to trades, coiporations, 
and towns , such as would, inclines more 
favourable to liberty, have matvived into 
a league, or obtained for tliese braui lies a 
voice in the councils of tlie state. My search 
for less peiisliable documents than parch- 
ment wlien 1 found tlie cabinet of the prince 
contaiiird them not, was unceasing ; but 
tliongh the liigotted Mahoroedan destroy ed 
most of the traces of civilization witliin 
his reach, perseverance was rewarded 
with a eonsideiable number. They are 
■it least matter of cniiosity. They will 
evince that monopolies and restraints 
on commerce were well understood in 
Bajwari a, though tbe doctrines of political 
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economy never gained footing there. The 
Betting up of these engraved tuldest or 
pillars, called Seorat (1), is of the highest 
antiquity. Every subject commences with 
invoking the sun and moon as witnesseas, 
and concludes with a denunciation of the 
severest penalties on those who break the 
spirit of the imperishable bond. Tablets of 
an historical nature I have of twelve and 
fourteen hundred years’ antiquity, but of 
grants of land or privileges abnut one 
thousand years is the oldest. Time hue 
destroyed many, but man more. They 
became more numerous during the last three 
centuries, when successful struggles 
against their foes produced new privileges, 
granted in order to recall the scatteied 
inhabitants. Thus one contains an abolition 
of the monopoly of tobacco (2) ; another, 
the remission of tas on printed cloths, 
with permission to the country niauufac- 
tuiers to sell their goods free of duty at the 
neighbouring towns. To a third, a mercantile 
city, the absoliiion of war contributions (3), 
and the establishment of its internal 
judicial authority. Nay, even where good 
mrinners alone are concerned, are the law- 
giver appears, and with an amusing 
simplicity (4) : “Prom the public feast none 
shall attempt to carry any thing away.” 
‘‘None shall eat after sunset," shews that a 
Jain obtained the edict. To yoke the bullock 
or other animal fur auy work on the sacred 
Amavus (6), is also declared punishable. 
Otheis cniituin revocations of vexatious fees 
to oiBcers of the crown ; of beds and 
quilts’’ (6), “the seizure of the carts, imple- 


ments, or cattle of the husbandiuen* (7),— 
the sole boon in our own Mangn Charta 
demanded for tlie husbaudman. These and 
several others, of which copies are annexed, 
need not be repeated. If even from such 
memoranda a aufiicient number could be 
collected of each prince's reign up to the 
olden time, what more could we desire to 
enable us to judge of the genius of their 
princes, the wants and habits of the people, 
their nets and occupations 7 The most ancient 
written customary law of France is A. D. 
1088 ('■), at which time Mewar was iu high 
prosperity ; opposing, at the bead of a 
league far more powerful than France could 
form for ages after, the progress of revolu- 
tion and foreign conquest. Ignorance, shith, 
and all the vices which wait on and result 
fiom continual oppression in a perpetual 
struggle for existence of ages’ duration, 
gradually diminished these relies reverence 
of the inhabitants themselves for the 
wisdom of their forefathers. In latter 
years, they so far forgot the ennobling 
feeling and respect for the stone 
which told ” their once exalted condition, 
as to convert the materials of the tem- 
ple in which many of these stood into 
places of abode. Thus many a valuable 
relic is built up in the castles of their barons, 
or bulled in the rubbish of the fallen pile. 

We have, however, the books of grants 
to the chiefs and vassals, and also the grand 
rrnt-ioll of the country. These are of 
themselves valuable documents. Could we 
but obtain those of remoter periods, they 
would serve ns a commentary on the history 


(1) Sanscrit, Sula 

(2) See Appendix, No. xii. 

(3) See Appendix, No. xiii. 

(4) See Appendix, No. iv. 

(6) ‘Full moon’— See Appendix, No. xiii. 

(6) It is costomary, when officers of the government are detached on service, to 
exact from the towns where they are sent both bed and board. _ 

(7) Seized for public service, and frequently to exact a composition in money. 

(8) Hallam, vol. i. p. 197. 
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an argent is exlioct with the estate of 
Cbanderi. (1) 

In Europe these cttstotns were no t 
introduced till the period of the Crusades, 
and w«re copied from the Saracens ; while 
the use of them amongst the Rajpoot tribes 
can be traced to a period anterior to the war 
of Troy. In the Mahabharat, or great war, 
twelve hundred years before Christ, we find 
the hero Bhishma exulting over his trophy, 
the banner of Arjuna, its held iidnined with 
the figure of the Indian llanuman. (2) 

These emblems had a religious reference 
amongst the Hindus, and were taken from 
their m> thology the origin of all devices. 

Every royal liouse has its palladium, 
which is frequently, borne to battle at the 
saddle-bow of the piiiice. Sao Bhima Hara, 
of Eotah, lost his life and protecting deity 
together. The late celebrated Eheechee (3) 
leader, Jcy Sing, never took the field 
without the god before him. “ Victory to 
Bujrung ” was his signal for the charge so 
dreaded by the Mahiatta, and often has the 
deity been sprinkled with his blood and 
that of the foe 

Their ancestors, who opposed Alexander, 
did the same, and carried the images of Her- 
cules {Baldeva ) at the head of their array. 

The ciistuni (says Arrian ) of presenting 
banners as an emblem of sovereignty over 
Vassals, also obtained amongst the tribes of 
the Indus when invaded by Alexander. 
When he conquered the S tem and tribes 
east of the Caspian, he divided the provin- 
ces amongst the princes of the ancient fa- 


I milies, for wbioh they paid homage, en- 
gaged to eerve with a certain quota of 
troops, and received frem bis own hand 
a banner ; in all of wiiich he followed the 
customs of the country. But in these wo 
see only the outline of the system ; we 
must descend to more modem days to ob- 
serve it more minutely. A grand picture 
is drawn of the power of Mewar, when the 
first grand irruption of the Muhoniedaiia 
occurred in the first century of their era ; 
when “a bundled (4) kings, its allies and 
dependents had their thrones raised iii 
Oheetore” for its defence and their own 
individually, when a new religion, propagat- 
ed by the swoid of conquest, came to 
enslave these realms. This invasion was 
by Suind and Mekran ; for it was half a 
century Inter ere^ "the light” shone from 
the heights of Fainer (5) on the plains of 
the Jumna and Ganges. 

From the commencement of this religions 
war in tho mountains west-ward of the 
Indus, ninny ages elapsed ere the ‘ King of 
the Faith’ obtained a seat on the throne of 
Yndliisthira. Chund, the bnrd, has left na 
various valuable memorials of this peiiod, 
applicable to the subject hieloricnlly as well 
as to the immediate topic. Visaldeva, the 
monarch wiiose name appears on the pillar 
of victory at Delhi, led an army against the 
invader, in which, according to bard, ” the 
banners of eighty-four princes were assem- 
bled.” The bard describes with great ani- 
mation the summons sent for this magnific- 
ent feudal levy from the heart of Anterhed(6) 


(1) I was the first European who traversed this wild country, in 1807, not without 
some hazard. It was then indepeudont : about three years after it fell a prey to Sindbia. 

(2) The monkev-deity. 

(3) The Eheechees are a branch of the Cbohans, and Eheechiwara lies east of 
Haravati. 

(4) See annals of Mewar, and note from D'Anville. 

(5) The pamer range is a grand branch of the Indian Cancasns, Chund, the bard, 
designates them as the “ Purbut Putt P-imar or Pamer Lord of mountains. From Pahar 
and Pamer the Greeks may have compounded Paropomesan, in which was situated the 
most remote of the Alexandrias. 

(6) The space between the grand rivers Ganges and Jnnma, well known as the Do-ab. 
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to the shores of the western see, nnd it 
coincides with the record of his victory, 
which most probably this very army 
obtained for him. But no finer picture of 
feudal manners exists than the history of 
Prithwiraja, contained in Chund’s poem. It 
is surprising that this epic should have been 
allowed so long to sleep neglected : a 
thorough knowledge of it, and of others of 
the same character, would open many sources 
of new knowledge, and enable us to trace 
many curious and interesting coinci- 
dences. (1) 

* - In persuing these tales of the days that 
are passed, we- should be induced to con- 
clude that the CouroJtai of the Tatars, the 
Qhougaa of the Rijpoot ami the Champ, de 
2far6 of the Frank, had one common origin. 

Caste Iras foi ever prevented the inferior 
classes of society from being incorporated 
with this haughty noblesse. Only those of 
purg blood in both lines can hold fiefs of 
the crown. The highest may marry the 
daughter of a Rajpoot, whose sole posses- 
sion is a *skin of land* ; ( 2 ) the sovereign 
himself is net degraded by such alliance. 
I iiere is no moral blot, and the operation 
of a law like the Salic would prevent any 
political evil resulting tiierefiom. Titles 
are granted, and even fiefs of office, to 
ministers and civil servants not Rajpoots : 


they are, however, but offi. ial, and fnever 
confer hereditary right : These official fiefs 
may have originally arisen, here and in 
Europe, from the same esuse ; the want of 
circulating medium to pay the offices. The 
Mantris (3) of Mewar prefer estates to pe- 
cuniary stipend, which gives more conse- 
quence in every points of view. All the 
higher offices— as cup-bearer, battler, 
stewards of the household, wardrope, 'kitchen, 
muster of the horse — all these are enu- 
merated as ministerialists (4) at the court 
Charlemagne in the dark ages of Europe, 
and of whom we have the duplicates. These 
are what the author of the Middle Ages 
designates as improper feuds’’ (3). In Me- 
war the princes’s architect, painter, physi- 
cian, bard, genealogist, heralds, and all the 
generation of the foster-brothers, hold lands. 
Offices are hereditary in this patriarchal 
government ; their services personal. Tho 
title even appends to the family, and if the 
chance of events deprive them of the subs- 
tance, they are seldom left destitute. It is 
not uncommon to see three or four with tho 
title of pradlian or premier. (6) 

But before I proceed farther in these 
desultory aiicl general remarks, I shall com- 
mence the chief details of the system as 
described in times past, and, in part, still 
oblKiiiing in tho principality of the Rana of 


(1) Domestic habits and national manners are painted to the life, and no man 
can well understand the Rajpoot of yore, who does not read these. 

Those were Ihe days of chivalry and romance, when the assembled princes contended 
for the hand of the fair, who choose her own lord, and threw to the object of her choice ; 
in full court, the biir-mula or garland of marriage. Those were the days which the 
Rajpoot yet lovos to talk of, when the glance of an eyo weighed with sceptre ; when three 
things alone occupied him ; his horse, his lance, and his mistress ; for she is but tho 
third in his estimation, after all ; to tho two fiist he owed her. 

(2) Chiiraa, a ‘ hide or skin.' 

(3) ‘ Ministers,’ from Muntera mystification.’ 

(4) It is probably of teutonic origin, and akin to 'Mantri' which embraces all the 
ministers and councillors of royalty. ( llallam, p. 195. ) 

(5) Hallam, p. 193. 

(6) One I know, in_ whose family the office has remsined since the period of Prithwi- 
raja, who transforred his ancestor to the service of the Rana's house seven hundred 
years ago. Ilf is not merely a nominal heriditary minister, for his uncle actually held 
the oHlee ; but in consequence of having favoured the views of a pretender to the crown, 
lU active duties are not entrusted to any of the family. 

16 
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lf«#ar. As iti g^i'Ograpliy and distritiu- 
tion an fally re?ated in their proper place, 
I lunat refer the render to that for a preli* 
minary understanding of its localities. 

The local dispnsiiion of the estates vas 
admirably contrived. Bounded on three 
hides, the south, east, and west, by marand- 
ing barbarions tribes or Bhils, Mere, and 
Meenas, tlie circumference of this circle was 
anbdivided into estates for the chiefs, while 
the kialisa, or fiscal land, the best and 
richest, was in the henrt of the country, and 
consequently well protected. 

It appears donbtfal whether the kltali«a 
lands amounted to one-fourth of those 
distributed in grant to the chiefs. The value 
of the crown demesne as the nerve and 
sinew of sovereignty, was well known by 
the former heads of this house. To obtain 
any portion thereof was the reward of 
important services ; to have a grant of a few 
acres near the capital for a garden was 
deemed a high favour ; and a village in the 
amphitheatre or valiey, in which the present 
capital is situated, was the ne plus ultra «f 
recompense. But the iavish folly of the 
present prince, oot of this tract, tweiitr-five 
miles in circumference, has not preserved a 
single village in his khalisa. 

By this distribution, and by the inroads 
of the wild tribes iii the vicinity, or of 
Moguls and Mahrattas, the valour of the 
chiefs was kept in constant play. 

The country was partitioned into dis- 
triot^ each containing from fifty to one 
hondred towns and villages, though some- 
times exceeding that proportion. The 
great number of Chourasis (1) leads to the 


conclusion that portions to the amount of 
eighty-four, had been the general subdivi- 
aion. many of tbeso yet remain : as the 
•Choni asi’ of Jehazpur and of Komulmeer ; 
tantamount to the old 'linndivds ’ of our 
Saxon ancestry. A circle of posts was distri- 
buted, within which the quotas of the chiefs 
attendi d, under “the Fuujdar of the Sima, 
{vulgo Seem), or commander of the border. 
It was found expedient to appoint from 
court this lord of the frontier, always accom- 
panied by a portion of the royal insignia, 
acandar.1, kettle-drums, and heralds, and 
being generally a civil officer, he united to 
Ids military office the administration of 
justice. (2) The higher vassals never 
attended personally at these posts, but 
deputed a confinJential brunch of their 
family, with the quota required. For tlie 
government of the districts there were con- 
joined a civil and a military offi.''eB : the 
latter generally a vassal of the second rank. 
Their residence was the chief place of the 
distret, commonly a strong-hold. 

The division of the chiefs into distinct 
grades, shews a highly artificial state of 
society. 

Ist Class. We have the sixteen, whose 
estates were from fifty tlionsand to one 
linndn-d thousand inpces and upwards, of 
yearly rent. These appear in the presence 
only on special invitation, upon festivals 
and solemn ceremonies, and are the here- 
ditary councillors of the crown. (3i 

2nd Class, from five to fifty thousand 
rupees. Their duty is to be always in at- 
tendance. From these, chiefly, foiijdars and 
military officers are selected. (3) 


(1) The numeral eighty- four. 

(2) Now chief i-laims the right of administering justice in his own domain, that is, 
in civil matters : but in criminal cases they ou.’ lit not, without the special sanction 
of the crown Justice, however, has long been left to work its own wav, and the self- 
constituted tribunals, the punchsets, sit in judgment in all cases whore property is 
inv^ved. 

(3) See Appendix, No, XX 
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Sril Class, is that of Oole (1), bolding 
lands chiefly niider dve thousand rupees, 
though by favour they nsfiy exceed this 
limit. They are generally the holders of se- 
parate villages any portions of land, and 
in former times they wore the most useful 
class to the prince. They alwuys attended 
on his person, and indeed formed his 
strenth against any combination or op- 
position of the higher vassals. 

4th Class. The offsets of the younger 
branches of the Baua’s own family within a 
certain period are called the Bahas, literally 
‘ infants,’ and have appanages bestowed on 
them. Of this class are Sh.ipura and 
Bunera : too powerful for subjects. Tliey 
hold on none of the terms of great clans, but 
consider tlicmsulves at the disposal of the 
prince. These are more within the influence 
of the crown Allowing adoption into these 
houses, except in the case of near kindred, is 
assuredly an innovation : they ought to re- 
volt to the crown, failing immediate issue, 
as did the great estate of Bhynsrorguth, 
two generations back. 

Flora these to the holder of a chuna, or 
hide of laud, the peculiarity of tenure and 
duties of each, will form a subject for 
discussion. 

Ekvesubs ahd Biqhtb of thb Cbown. — 
1 need not here expatiate upon the variety 
of items which constitute tlie revenues of the 
prince, the details of which will appear in 
their proper place. The land-tax in tlie klia- 
lisa demesne is, of course, the chief Bourse of 
supply : the transit duties on commerce and 


trade, and those of the larger towns and 
commercial marts, rank next. In format 
times more attention was paid to this im- 
portant branch of income, and the produce 
wag greater because less shookled. The 
liberality on the side of the orown was only 
equalled by the integrity of the merchant, 
and the extent to which it was carried' 
would imply an almost Utopian degree ot 
perfection in their mutual qualities of libei^ 
ality and lioneaty ; the one, perhaps, general 
ing the other. The remark of a mercliaut 
recently, on the vexatious train of duties aud 
espionage attending their collection, is not 
merely figuiative : ‘‘our anceators tied their 
invoice to the horns of the oxen (2) at the 
first frontier post of customs, and no in- 
lermeiliate questions were put till we passed 
to the opposite or sold our goods, when it 
was opened and payment made accoidiugly ; 
but now every town has its righto.” It will 
be long ere this degree of confidence is 
restored on either side ; extensive demand 
on the one is met by fraud and evasion on 
the other, though at least one-half of these 
evils hare already been Bubdued. 

The mines weie very productive in former 
times, and yielded several hes to the princes 
of Mewar. The rich tin mines of Jswaia 
produced at one time a considerable pro- 
portion of silver. Those of copper are abun- 
dant, iiB is hIso iron on the now alienated 
domain on the Chumhul ; but lade least 
of all (.3) . 

The marble quarries also 'added to the 
revenue ; and where there is such a mult^ 


(1) See Appendix, No. xx. 

(2) Oxen and carts are chiefly used in the Tandas, or caravans, for transportation 
of goods in these countries ; camels further to the north. 

(3) The privilege of coining is a roscrvalion of royalty. No subject ia allowed to 
coin gold or silver, though tlio £ iloombra chief has on suflerance a copper ourrenoy. 
The mint was a considcrublo source of income, and may be again when oonfi4onoe is 
restored and a new currency introduced The Cheetore rupee is now thirty-one per cent, 
interior to the old Bhilara standard, and there w.is one struck at the capital even worse, 
and very nearly as bad as the monetu nigra of Philip the fair of france, who allowed his 
vassals the privilege of coining it. 
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phcity of sources, none are considered too 
minute to be applied in these necessitous 
times. 

Bubrab . — Burrar is an indefinite term 
for taxation, and is connected with the thing 
taxed : as ganeem-burrar (1) ‘war-tax gurh 
geentee-hurrar (2) ‘ horse-tax ; ’ hal-burmr, 
*plough-tax j’ neauta-burrar, ‘mai riage-tax 
and others, both of old and new standing. 
The war-tax was a kind of substitute for the 
regular mode of levying the rents on the 
produce of the soil ; which was rendered 
very difficult during the disturbed period, 
and did not accord With the wants of the 
prince. It is also a substitute in those 
mountainous regions for tlie jureeh (3), 
where the produce bears no proportion to 
the cultivated surface ; sometimes from 
poverty of soil, but often from the reveisc, 
as in Konialffi eer where the choicest crops 
are produced on the cultivated terraces, and 
on the sides of its mountains, which abound 
with springs, yielding the richest canes and 
cottons, and where experiment has proved 
that four crops can be raised in the same 
patch of soil within the year. 

The offering on confirmation <if esiatos 
( or fine on renewal ) is now, though a very 
small, yet still one source of supply ; as is 
the annual and tiiennial payment of the 
quit-rent of the Bhoomia chiefs. Fines 
In cotnposition of offences may aUo be men- 
tioned ; and they might be larger, if more 
activity were introduced in the detection of 
offenders. 

These Governments are mild in the exe- 
cution of the laws ; and a heavy fine has 


more effect ( especially on the hill tribes ) 
than tbe execution of tbe offender, who fears 
death less than the loss of property, 

Khub-Lakub. — T he cuuiposiiion for 
‘wood and forage* afforded a considerable 
supply. When the princes of Mewar wore 
ofteuer in the tented field than in tbe pa- 
lace, combating fur tbeir preservation, it was 
the dnty of every individual to store up 
wood and forage fur the supply of the 
prince's army. What originated in necessity 
was COD vetted into an abuse and annual de- 
mand. The towns also supplied n certain 
poitiou of provision : where the prince 
halted for the day those were levied on the 
community ; a goat or sheep from the she- 
pherd, milk and flour from the farmer. The 
muiuteuanoe ol' these customs is observable 
in taxes, for the origin of which it is im- 
possihle to assign a reason without going 
into the histoiy of the period ; they scarcely 
recollect the source of some^.of these them- 
selves. They are akin to those known un- 
der the feudal tenures of France, urisitig 
from exactly the same causes, und coin- 
tuuled for money payments such as the droit 
de giste et de chevauche (4). Many also ori- 
ginated in the pcrambulutioiis of theso 
princes to visit their domains (5) a black 
year in the calender to the cliiet and tlm 
subject. M'lieii he honoured tlie cliief by a 
visit, he had to present horses and arms, 
and to entertain his prince, in all which 
hono'irs the cultivators and mecohaut had to 
share. 

The duties on the sale of spirits, opium, 
tobacco, and even to a shaie of the gaiJcn- 
stuff, affords also modes of supply (6). 


(1) Enemy, 

(2) Numbering of houses. 

(3) A measure of land. 

(4) Hallam, Tol. i. p. 23'2. 

(5) Hume describes the necessity for our earlier kings making those tours to con- 
sume the prodnee^ being in kind. SoitinMewar; but 1 fancy the supply was always 
too easily convertible into circulating medium to be the cause there. 

(6; See Appendix, No. X. 
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Legitlative authority . — Itozina,— Military Service.— ^ 
Inefficiency of this form of Government. 


LsoHStATiVB AuTnoRiTY. — During the 
period still, called “the good times of Mewsr,” 
the prince, with the aid of his civil council, 
the four ministers of the crown and their 
deputies, promulgated all the legislative 
enactments in which the general rights and 
wants of the community were involved. In 
tiiese the martial vassals or chiefs had no 
concern : a wise exclusion, comprehending 
also their immediate dependents, military, 
commercial, and agricultural. Even now, 
the little that is done in these matters is 
effected hy the civil administration, though 
the Bajpoot Pradhans have been too apt to 
interfere in matters from which they ought 
always to be kept aloof, being ever more 
tenacious of their own rights than solicitous 
for the welfiire<of the community. 

The neglect in the legislation of late 
3'ears was supplied by the self-constituted 
tribunals, the useful punclmcts, of which 
enough has been said to render fnrtiier 
illustration unnecessary. Besides the resi- 
dent ruler of the district, who wa.s also a 
judicial functionary, there was as already 
stated, a special officer of the government 
ill each frontier Thaiin, or garrison post. 
He united the triple occupation of embodying 
the quotas, levying the transit duties, and 
adiiiiiiisteiiiig justice, in which he was aid- 
ed at the chaboutra (1) or court, by assem- 
bling the Cliotias or assessors of justice. 
Each town and village has its chotia, the 
members of which are elected by their fel- 
low citizens, and remain as long as they 


conduct themselves impartially in disen-; 
tangling the intricacies of complaints pre-, 
ferred to them. 

They are the aids to the Nagar Setli, nr 
chief magistrate, an hereditary office in 
every large city in Bajasthan. Of this 
chotia the Futel and Patwarri are generally 
raembeis. The former of these, like the 
Dusondee of the Mahrattas, resembles in 
his duties the deranu* of France and the 
tithing man in England. The chotia and 
piinchaet of these districts are analogous tp 
the asBCBSors of justice called teabini (2) in. 
France, who held the office by election or 
the concurrence of the people. But these 
are the apecial and fixed council of each 
town ; the general punchaets are formed 
from the respectable population at large, 
and were formerly from all classes of society, 

The chabootras, or teraces of justice, 
were alwa} s established in the kiialisa or 
crown demesne. It was deemed a hiimilat- 
ing intrusion if they sat within the bounds 
of a chief. To ‘ erect the flag' within his 
limits whether fur the formation of defen- 
sive posts or the collection of duties, is 
deemed a gross breach of his privileged 
inclepeiidcnce, as to establish them within 
the walls of his residence would be deemed 
equal to sequestration. It often becomes 
necessary to see justics enforced on a chief 
or bis depenileiit, but it begets eternal dis. 
pates and disobedience, till at length they 
are worried to compliance by rotina. 

Buzina. — When delay in these matter^ 


(1) Literally ‘ terrace,’ or ‘ altar.' 

(2) They were considered a sort of jury, bearing a close analogy to the judicee 
telecli, who sat with the prsetor in the tribunal of Home.— Hallam, 
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or to the general commands of the prince, is 
eviiuMsd, nn officer or herald is deputed with 
n party of four, ten, or twenty horse or foot, 
t'l the fief* of the chief, at whose residence 
they take up their abode ; and carrying, 
under the seal, a warrant to furnish them 
With specified delay {rozina) rations, they live 
at tree quarters till he is quickened into 
compliance with the commands of the prince. 
This is only accelerator of the slow move- 
ineats of a Bajpoot chieftain in these days, 
whether for his appearance at court or the 
peiforma'nee of an act of juatics. It is often 
carried to a harassing excess, and causes 
much cumpiuiut. 

In cases regarding the distriiiution of 
Justice or the internal economy of the cliief's 
estates, the government officers seldom 
interfere. But of their pnncliaets 1 will 
only remark, that their import amongst the 
vassals is very comprehensive ; and when ' 
they talk of the ‘punch,’ it means the 
‘'collective wisdom.' In the reply to the 
remonstrance of the Deogurh vassals (1), 
the chief promises never to undertake any 
measure without their dcliberatiou and 
•anctioD. 

On ail grand occasions where the general 
peace or tranquillity of the government is 
threatened, the chiefs form the council of 
the sovereign. Sucli subjects are always 
first discussed in the domestic councils of 
each chief ; so that when the tviUenagemote 
of Mewar was assembled, each had prepared 
himself by previous discussion, end was 
fortified by abundance of advico. 

To be excluded the council of the prince 
is to be in utter disgrace. These grand 
divans produce infinite speculation, and the 
ramifications which form the opinions are 
«xteD8ive, The council of each chief is, in 


fact, a miniature representation of the 
sovereign’s. The greater sub-vassals, his 
civil pradhan, the mayor of the household, 
the purohit (2), the bard and two or three 
of the most intelligent citizens, form the 
minor councils, and all are separately 
deliberating while the superior court is in 
discussion. Thus is collected the wisdom 
of the magnates of Bajwarra. 

Military SnavicB.— In Mewar, daring 
the days of her glory and prosperity, fifteen 
thousand horse, bound by the ties of fidel- 
ity and service, followed their prince into 
the field, all supported by lands held by 
grant ; from the chief who headed five 
hundred of his own vassals, to the single 
horseman. 

Kkight's Fee or Sinqle Horsemen. — 

A knight’s fee in those states varies. For 
each thousand rupees of annual rent, never 
less than two, and generally three horsemen 
were furnished ; and sometimes three horse 
and three foot soldiers, according to the 
exigence of the times when the grant was 
conferred. The different grants (3) append- 
ed will shew this variety, and furnish 
additional proof that this, and all similar 
systems of policy, must be much indebted 
to chnnoe for the shape they ultimately 
take. The Unight’s foe, when William the 
Conqueror partitioned England into sixty 
thousand such portions, from each of which 
a soliHer's service was due, was fixed at 
£20, Each portion furnished its soldier or 
paid escuago. The knight s foe of Mowar 
may be said to be two hundred and fifty 
rupees, or about £30. 

Limitations of Service. — In Europe, 
service was so restricted, that the menarcb 
had but a precarious authority. He could 
only calculate upon forty days’ annual 


(1) See Appendix, Bo. HI. 

(2) Family priest. 

(3) See Appendix, Nos. IV, V. and Vl. 
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service from the ten&at of a kaight’s feo' 
In Rajasthan it is very different : “at home 
and abroad, service shall be performed when 
demanded sooh is the condition of the 
tenure. 

For state end shoiv, a portion of the 
greater vassals (1) reside at the capital for 
some months, when they have permission 
to retire to their estates, ard are relieved 
by another portion. On the grand military 
festival the whole attend for a given time ; 
and when the prince took the field, the whole 
assembled at their own charge ; but if 
hostilities carried them beyond the frontier 
they were allowed certain rations. 

Ercuaob or SccTAOE — Escuago or scu- 
tage, the phrase in Europe to denote the 
amercement (2) for non-attendance, is also 
known and exemplified in deeds. Failure 
from disafiection, turbulence, or pride, 
brought a heavy fine ; the sequestration 
of the whole or part of the estate. (3) The 
princes of these states would willingly 
desire to see espuage moro genera'. All 
have nade this first attempt towards an 
approximation to a standing arm : but, 
though the chiefs would make compensation 
to get rid of some particular service, they 
are very reluctant to renounce lands, by 
•wbioh alone a fixed force could bo main- 
tained. The rapacity of the court would 
gladly fly to scutages but ia the pr sent 
improverisbed state of the fiefs, such if 
injudiciously levied would bo almost equi- 
valent to resumpition ; but this me.isure is 


ao full of difficulty as to be almost impracti- 
cable. 

IxsmoiENCT or this Form or Govmir. 
HB.VT. — Throughout Rajasthmi the eharaoter 
and welfare of the estates depend on that of 
the sovereign : lie is the main-spring of the 
system — the active power to set and keep 
in motion all the»e discordant materials , if 
he relax, each part separates and movoB in 
a narrow sphere of its own. Yet will the 
impulse of one great mind pnt the machine 
in regular movement, which shall endure 
during two or three imbecile successors, if 
no flesh exterior force bo applied to check 
it. It is a system full of defects j yet wo 
see them so often balanced by virtnes, that 
we alternately biassed by these counterae* 
ting qualities : loyalty and patriotism, which 
combine a love of the institutions, religion, 
and manners of the eountry, are the counter- 
poise to systematic evil. In no country fan 
the system ever proved efficient. It haa 
been one of eternal excitement and irregnlar 
action ; inimical to order, and the repose 
deemed necessary after conflict for recrui- 
ting tlie national strength. The absence of 
an external foe was but the signal for 
disorders within, which increased to a 
terrific height in the feuds of the two great 
rival factions of Mowar, the clans of Ohon- 
dawut (4) and Suttawut (o), as the weakness 
of the prince augmented by the abstractioa 
of his personal domain, and the diminution 
of the services of the third class of vassals 
(the Gole), the personal retainers of the 


(1) See Appendix, No, XX, art. C ; the treaty botw een the chiefs and his vassall 
defining service. 

(2) Appendix, No. XVI. 

(3) Both of which 1 iMve witnessed. 

(4) A clan called after chonda, eldest son of an ancient Eana, who resigned hia 
birthright. 

(6) Suktawas the son of Bans Udya sing, foundef of Udyapura, orOodwur. 
The feuds cf these cwo clans, like those of the Armaguacs snd Eourguignons, *^ 0 ! 
couvrirent la France d’un crepe snnglaut,” have born tlie destruction of Mewar. It ro- 
quires but a change of names and places, while reading the one, to understand perfectly 
tlie history of the oilier. 
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crowu ; but wben these feuds brohe out, 
even with the enemy at their (rates, it re- 
quired a prince of great nerve and talent to 
regulate them. Yet is there a redeeming 
quality in the system, wh'ch, imperfect as 
it is, could render such perilous circums- 
tances but the impulse to a rivalry of 
heri’ism. 

When Jehangir had obtained possession 
of the palladium of Mewar. the ancient for- 
tress of Cheetore, and driven the prince 
into the wilds and mountains of the west, 

‘ an opportunity ofiered to recover seme 
frontier lands in the plains, and the Rann 
with all his chiefs were assembled for the 
purpose. Bnt the Suktawnts asserted an 
equal privilege with their rivals to form 
the vanguard (1) ; a right which their 
indisputable valonr ( perhaps superior to 
that of the other party ) rendered not 
invalid. The Chondawnts claimed it as an 
hereditary privilege, and the sword wonid 
■have decided the matter but for the tact of 
the pi ince. The heroU to the clan which 
first enters Ontala,” was a decision which 
the Suktawut leader quickly heard ; while 
.the other could no longer plead his right, 
when such a gauntlet was thrown down for 
its maintenance. 

Ontala is the frontier fortress in the 
plains, about eighteen miles cast of the 
capital, and covering the road which leads 
from it to the more ancient one of Cheetore. 
It is situated on a rising ground, with a 
stream flowing beneath its walls, which are 
of solid masonry, lofty, and with round 
'towers at intervals. (2) In the centre was 
the governor’s house, also fortified. One 
gate only gave admission to this castle. 

The clans always rivals in power, now 
competitors in gloiy, moved off at the 
same tiiuc, some hours before daybreak— 


! Ontala the goal, the bcrole the reward t 
Animate! with hope — a barbarous and 
cruel foe the object of their prowess — their 
wives and families spectators, on their re- 
turn, of the meed of enterprize ; the Bard 
who sang tlie praise of each race at their 
outset, demanding of each materials for a 
new wreath, supplied every stiiiiulus that a 
Rajpoot conhl have to exertion. 

The Sulct.iwnts made directly for the 
gateway, which they reached as the day 
broke, and took the foe unprepared ; but 
the walls were soon manned, and the action 
commenced. The Cliond.iwuts, less skilled in 
topography had tr.iversed a swamp, Whicli 
retirted them— but though which they 
dashed, fortunately meeting a guide in a 
ahepheid of Ontala. With more foresight 
than their opponents, they had brought 
ladders. The chief led the escalade, but a 
ball rolled him back amidst bis vassals : it 
was not bis destiny to lead the herole ! 
Each party was cheeked. The Suktawut 
depended on the elephant he rode, to gain 
admission by forcing the gate ; but its pro- 
jecting spikes deterred the animal from ap- 
plying its etrength. His men were falling 
thick around him, when a shout from the 
other party made him dread their success. 
He descended from his seat, placed his body 
on tiio spikes, and commanded the driver, 
on pain of instant death, to propel the ele- 
phant against him. The gates gave way, 
and over the dead body of their chief his 
clan rnslied to the combut ] Bnt even this 
heroic surrender of his life failed to pur- 
chase the honour for his clan. The lifeless 
corpse of his rival was already in Ontala, 
and this was the event announced by tlie 
shout which urged sacrifice to honour and 
ambition. When the Chondawnt chief fell, 
the next in rank and kin took the command. 


(11 Herole. 

(2)^lt is now in mins, but the towers and part of the walls are still standing. 
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He Wm one of those anogant, reokless Raj- 
poots, who signalized themselves wherever 
tliere was danger, not only against men 
but tigers, and his common appellation was 
the Benda Thakur ( ‘mad chief’ ) of Deo- 
gurh. When his leader fell, he rolled the 
body in bis scarf ; then tying it on hie back, 
scaled the wall, and with his lance having 
cleared the way before him, he threw the 
dead body over the parapet of Ontala, 
shouting, ‘‘the vanguard to the Ohoudawut ! 
we are first in” t The shout was echoed by 
the clan, and the rampait was in their 
possession nearly at the moment of the 
entry of the Siiktawuts. The Moguls fell 
under their swords : the standard of Me- 
war WHS erected in the castle of Ontala, but 
the leading of the vanguard remained with 
the Chondawuts (I). 

This is not the sole instance of such 
joalousies being converted into a generous 
and patriotic rivalry : many others could 
be adduced throughout the greater princi- 
palities, but especially anioiigst thu brave 
Buh tores of Mar war. 

It was a nice point to keep these clans 
poised against each other ; their feuds were 
not without utility, and the tact of the 
prince frequently turned them to account. 
One party was certain Co be enlisted on the 
side of the sovereign and this alone counter- 
balanced the evil tendencies before des- 
cribed. To this day it has been a perpetu- 
al struggle for supi'Ctiiacy ; and the epithets 
of “loyalist" and ‘•traitor” have beon alter- 
nating between them for ceutuiies, accord- 


ing to the portion they enjoyed of the prin- 
ce’s favour, and the talents an<l disposition 
of the heads of the clans to maintain their 
predominance at conrk The Suktawuts are 
weaker in numbers, hut have the reputation 
of greater bravery and more geiiins, than 
their rivals. 1 am inclined, on the whole, 
to assent to this opinion ; and the very 
consciousness of tliis leputation must be 
a powerful incentive to its preservation. 

When all these governmeute were found- 
ed and maintained on the same principle, a 
system of feuds, doubtless, answered very 
well ; but it cannot exist with a well-consti- 
tuted monarchy. Where individual will 
coutrols the eueigies of a nation, it muet 
eventually lose its liberties. To preserve 
their power, the princes of Bajastban sur- 
rendered a portion of theirs to the emperors 
of Delhi. They made a nominal surrender 
to him of their kingdoms, receiving them 
back with a eunund, or grant, renewed on 
each lapse ; thereby acknowledging him as 
lord pai amount. They received, on these 
occasions, the kbelat of honour and investi- 
ture, consisting of elephants, horses, armti, 
and jewels j and to their hereditary title of 
‘prince’ was added by the emperor, one of 
dignity, mumub. Besides this acknowledge- 
ment of supremacy, they offered ntestera' 
na (2), and lioinage, especially on the festi- 
val of Noi’oz.i( the new year ), engaging to 
attend the royal presence when required, 
at the head of a stipulated number of their 
vassals. The emperor presented them with 
a royal standard, kettle-drums, aud other 


(1) An anecdote appended by my friend Umrs ( the Bard of the Siingawuts, a powerful 
division of the Chondawuts, whose head is Deogurh, often alluded to, and who alone used 
to lead two thousand vassals into the field) was well attested. Two Mogul chiefs of note 
were deeply engaged in a game ot chess when the lumult was reported to them. Feeling 
confident of success, they continued their game uor would they desist till the inner 
castle of this ' donjon keep ' was taken, and they were surrounded by the Rajpoot, when 
they coolly begged they might be allowed to terminate their game. This the enemy 
granted ; but the loss to their chieis had steeled their breasts against mercy, and they 
were afterwards put to death. 

(2) Fine of relief. 

10 
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inaignia, vhicli headed the array of each 
prince. Here we hare all the chief inci- 
dents of a great 'feudal sovereignty. Whe- 
ther the Tatar sovereigns borrowed the cus- 
toms from their princely vassals, or brought 
them from the highlands of Asia, from the 
Oaiis and Jaxartes, whence, there is little 
doubt, many of tihese Sacha Rajpoots ori- 
ginated, shall be .elsewhere considered. 

The splendour of such an array, whether 
in the field or at the palace, can scarcely 
be conceived, ^ough Hemayoon bad gain- 
ed the services of some of the Rajpoot prin- 
ces, their aid was uncertain, ft was reserved 
for his son, the wise and niiigiiaiiiuioas 
Akbar, to induce tliem to become at ouoe the 
ornament and support of his throne. The 
power which he consolidated, and knew so 
well to wield, was irresistible ; while the 
beneficence] of bis disposition, and the 
wisdom of his policy, maintaiued what his 
might conquered. He felt that a constant 
exhibition of authority would not only bo 
ineffectual but dangerous, and that the 
surest hold on their fealty and esteem 
wonld be the giving them a personal in- 
terest in the support of the monarchy. 

He determined to unite the pore Rajpoot 
blood to the scarcely less noble stream 
which flowed from Oguz Khan, though 
Jungheez, Timoor and Baber, to himself, 
calculating that they would more readily 
yield obedience to a prince who claimed kind- 
red with them, than to one purely Tatar ; 
and that, at all events, it would gain the 
support of their immediate kin, and might 


In the end become general, lu this suppo- 
sition he did not err. We are less acquaint- 
ed with the obstacles which opposed his 
first success, than those he 'subsequently 
encountered : one of which neither he nor 
his descendants ever overcame in the family 
of MeWor, who could never be brought to 
submit to such alliance. 

Ambar, the nearest to Delhi and the 
most exposed, though more open to tempta- 
tion than to conquest, in its then contracted 
sphere, was the first to set the example. 

Jts Raja Bhagwandos gave his daughter 
to Hemayoon ; and subsequently this practice 
became so common, that some of the most 
celebrated empeiors were the offspring of 
Rajpoot princesses. 

Of these, Selim, called after his accession, 
Jehangir ; bis ill-fated son, Khosroo ; Sbah 
Jeban (I) ; Kambakeh (2), the favourite of 
his father ; Auruoge.ebe, and bis rebellious 
son Akbar, whom his Rajpoot king would 
have placed on the throne had tils genius 
equalled their power, are the most promi- 
nent instances. Feroksere, when the empire 
began to totter, furnished the last instance 
of a Mogul sovereign marrying a Hiiidn 
princess (It), the daughter of B.aja Ajeet 
Sing, sovereign of Marwar. 

These Rajpoot princes became the guar- 
dians of the minoiity of their imperial 
nephews, and had a direct atake in the 
empire, and in tlie augmentation of their 
estates. 

Of the four hundred and sixteen Mun- 
Bubdars, or military commanders of Akbur’s 


(1) The son of the princess Jodh Bae, whose magnificent tomb still etcites ad- 
miration at Secundra, near Agra. 

(2) • Gift of Love ’ 

(3) T’>_ this vei^ marriage we owe the origin of our power. When the nuptials 
were prepariny, the Emperor fell ill. _ A mission was at that time at Delhi from Sumt, 
where we traded, of which Mr. Hnmilton was the surgeon He cured the king, and the 
marriage was completed. In the oriental style, he desired the doctor to name his reward ; 
hut instead of asking any thing for himself, he demanded a giant of land for a factory 
on the Hoogly for his employers. It was accorded, and this wss the origin of the grea^ 
ness of the British empire in the East. Such as act deserved at least a column ; but 
neither tiophied urn or monumenttal bust” marks the spot where his remains ate'laid. 
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empire, from leaders of two hundred to tea 
thousand men, forty-seven were Sajpoots, 
and tne agitregato of their quotas amounted 
to flfiy-three thousand horse (1): exactly 
one-tenth of the united Munsnbdars of the 
empire, or five hundred an'd thirty thousand 
horse. (2) 

Of the forty-seven Rajpoot leaders, there 
were seventeen whose munsubs ware from 
one tliousand to five thousand horse, and 
thirty from two hundred to one thousand. 

The princes of Ambar, Marwar, Bika- 
neer, Booiidi, Jessuliueer, Buudelkhund, 
and even Shekiiwiit, held iriunsubs of above 
one thousand ; hut Ambar only, being allied 
to the throne, had the dignity of five thoue- 
and. 

The Raja Udya Sing of Marwar, svtr- 
named the Fat, chief of the Bahtores, held 
but the inuiisub of one thousand, while a 
scion of his house, Hae Sing of Bekaiieer, 
had four thousand. This is to lie accounted 
for by the dignity being thrust upon the 
head of that house. The independent piinces 
of Chandari, Kcrowli, Duttea, with the 
tributary feudatories of the larger principa- 
lities, and members of the Shekawut 
federation, were enrolled on the other grades, 
from four to seven hundred. Amongst these 
we find the founder of the Suktuwut clan, 
who quarrelling with his brother, Raiia 
Pratap of Mewar, gave his services to Akbar. 
In short it became general, and what origi- 
nated in force or persuasion, was soon 
coveted from interested motives ; and as 
nearly all the states siiVimitted in time to 
give queens to the empire, few were left to 
stigmatize this dereliction from Hindu 
principle. 


Akbar thus gained a double victory, 
securing the good opinions as well as the 
swords of those princes in bis aid. A 
judicious perseverance would have rendered 
the throne of Timoor immovable, bed not 
the tolerant principles and beneficence of 
Akber, Jebasgir, and Shah Jeban, been lost 
sight of by the bigotted and blood-thirsty 
Anrungzebe ; who, although while he lived 
his commanding genius wielded the destinies 
of this immense empire at pleasure, alienat- 
ed the affections, by insulting the preju- 
dices, of tliose wlio had aided in raising the 
empire to the height on wliich it stood. This 
effeution witbiliawn, and the weakness of 
Feruk.sere substituted for tlie stiength of 
Aurungzebe, it fell and went rapidly to 
pieces. Predatory warfare and spoliation 
rose on its ruins. The Rajpoot princes, with 
a short-sighted policy, at first connived at, 
and even secretly invited the tumult ; not 
calculating on its affecting their interests. 
Each looked to the return of ancient indepen- 
dence, and several reckoned on great 
accrssiou of power. Old jealousies were not 
lessened by the part which each bad played 
in the hour of ephemeral greatness ; and 
the prince of Mewar, who preserved his 
blood uncontaminated, though with loss of 
hind, was at once an object of respect and 
envy to those who had foi felted the first 
pretensions (3) of a Rajuoot. It was the 
only ovation tlie Sesodia (4) had to boast 
for centuries of oppression and spoliation, 
whilst their neighbours were basking in 
court favour. Tlie great increase of territory 
of these prinoes^neaily equalled the power 
of Mewar, and the dignities thus acquired 
from the sons of Timoor, they naturally 


(1) Ahul Fuzil’s Institutes of Akbar. 

(2) The infantry, regulars and militia,’ exceeded 4,000,000. 

Sec, in the annals of Mewar. the letter of Kae Sing of Bikaneer ( who hod been 
compelled to submit to this practice,) on hearing that Rana Pratap’s reverses were 
likely to cause a «imilar result. It is a noble production, and gives the charaeter of both. 
(4) The tribe to wliich the princes of Mewar belonged. 
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wiafaed should appetir as distinjjnished as 
Lis ancient title. Hence, while one inscribed 
on bis seal '* the exalted in dignity, a prince 
amongst nrince-i, and king of kings," (1) the 
.prince of Mewnr preserved his royal simpli- 
city in “Msha-Bana Bhiina Sing, son of 
Ursi." But this is digression. 

It would be diCBcult to say what would be 
the happiest form of government for these 
states without reference to their neighbours. 
Their own feudal customs would seem to 
Lave worked well. The experiment of 
centuries has secured to' them political 
existence, wliile sucessive dynasties of Af- 
ghans and Moguls, during eight hundred 
years, have left hut the wreck of splendid 
names. Were they to become more monar- 
chical, they would have every thing to dread 
. from unchecked despotism, over which even 
the turbulence of their chiels is a salutary 
control. 

Were they eoniewhat more advanced 
towards prosperity, the crown demesne 
redeemed from dissipation and sterility, and 
the chiefs enabled to bring their quotas into 
play for protection and police, recourse 
should never be had to bodies of meicenary 
troops, which practice, if persevered in, will 
inevitably change their present form of 
Government This has invariably been the 
result, in Europe ns well as Rajasthan, elso 
why the dread of standing armies ? 

Bsenuge is an approximating step. When 
Charles Vll. of France (2) raised his com- 
panies of ordiiuoe, the basis of the first 
national standing army ever embodied in 
-Burope, a tax called ‘iaill^ was imposed to 
pay them, and Quienne rebelled. Kotah is a 
melancholy instance of subversion of the 
ancient order of society. Mewar made the 


experiment from necessity sixty years ago 
when rebellion and invasion conjoined ; 
and a body of Sindies were employed, which 
completed their disgust, and they fought 
with each other till almost mutually exter- 
minated, and till all faith in their prince 
was lost. Jeypur had adopted this custom 
to a greater extent ; but it was an ill paid 
band, neither respected at home nor feared 
abroad. In Marwar the feudal compact 
was too strong to tolerate it, till Fathan 
piedatory bands, prowling amidst the ruins 
of Mogul despotism, were called iii to par- 
take in each family hioil ; the consequence 
was the weakening of all, and opeing the 
door to a power stronger than any, to he tlie 
arbiter of their fate. 

Genkbal Duties, of the Putiawdt, or 
Vassal Chief of Rajasthan — “’Ihe 
essential principle of a fief was a mutual 
coiitiai’t of support and fidelity. Whatever 
obligations it laid upon the vassal of service 
to his lord, corresponding duties of protecion 
were imposed by it on tlie lord towards his 
vassal. If these were transgressed on either 
side, the one forfeited his land, the other 
his signiory or rights over it, ’’ (3) 

In this is comprehended the very founda- 
tion of feudal policy, because in its simpli- 
city we lecognize fiist principles involving 
mutual preservation. The best oommentury 
on this definition of simple truth will be 
the sentiments of the Rajpoots themselves 
in two papers : one containing the opinions 
of the chiefs of Marwar on the reciprocal 
duties of sovereign and vassal (4) : the other 
those of the sub-vassals of Deogurh, one 
of the largest fiefs in Rajasthan, of their 
rights, the infringement of them, and the 
remedy (5). 


. JZm' esteara, the title of the prince of Marwar ; the prince of Ambar, Rai 

jRaj Indra. 

(2) Hallam, vol. i. p. 117. 

(3) Hallam, '.ol i. p. 173. 

(4) Sec Appendix, No. J. 

(6) See Appendix, Nos. 11. and 111. 
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If, nt any former period^ in the history 
of Mai war, its prince had thus dared to act, 
Lis signiory and rights over it would not 
have been of great value ; his crown and 
life would both have been endangered by 
these tuibulent and determined vassals. 
How much is comprehended in that manly, 
yet respectul sentence : " If lie accepts our 
services, then is he our prince and leader ; 
if not, but our equal, aud We again his 
brothers, claimants of and laying claim 
to the soil.” 

In the remonstrance of the sub-vassals 
of Beogurh, we have the same senti- 
ments on a reduced scale. In both we have 
the ties of blood and kindred, connected 
with and strengthening uation.al policy. If 
a doubt could exist as to the principle of iiefs 
being similar in Ilujasthau and in Europe, 
it might be set at icat by the important 
question long agitated by the feudal lawyers 
in Europe, ‘‘Whether the vassal is bound to 
follow the standard of his ‘‘ lord against 
his own kindred or against his sovereign 
which in these states is illustrated by a sim- 
ple and universal proof. If the question 
were put to a Itajpoot to whom his sei vice 
is due, whether to his chief or his s ivereign, 
the reply would be, Rajra imlik tceh, pat (1) 
ea maltk yeh ; ‘He is the sovereign of the 
state, but this is my Aead' : an ambiguous 
phrase, but well understood to imply that 
his own immediate chief is the only autho- 
rity he regards. 

This will appear to militate against 
the right of remonstrance ( os in the 
c.ise of the vassals of Deogurli ), for they 
look to the crown for protection againsi in- 
justice ; they annihilate other rights by 
admitting sppeal higher than this. Every 


class looks out for some resource against 
oppression. The sovereign is the last appli- 
ed to on such occasions, with whom the 
sub-vassal has uo bund of connection. He 
can receive no favour, nor perform any ser- 
vice, but through liis own immediate supe- 
rior ; and presumes not to question (in cases 
not personal to himself) the propriety of 
his chief’s actions, adopting implicitly his 
feelings and resentments. The daily familiar 
intercourse of life is fur too engrossing to 
allow him to speculate, and with his lord 
he lives a patriot or dies a traitor. In 
proof of tills, instances could be given of 
whole clans devoting themselves to the chief 
against their sovereign (2) ; not from the 
ties of kindred, for many were aliens in 
blood ; but from the ties of duty, gratitude, 
aud all that constitutes clannish attacliment 
snperadded to feudal obligation. Tlie sove- 
reign, as before observed, has nothing to 
<lo witii those vassals not holding directly 
from the crown ; and those who wish to 
stand well with their chiefs, would be very 
slow in receiving any honours or favours 
from the general fountain-head. The Deo- 
guih chief sent one of his sub-vassals to 
court on a mission ; his address and deport- 
ment gained him favour, and his consequence 
was inci cased by a seat in the presence of 
bis sovereign. When he returned, he found 
this liad h-st him the favour of his chief, 
who was offended, and conceived a jealousy 
both of his prince and ids servant. The 
distinction paid to the latter was, he 
said, subversive of his proper anthority, and 
the vassal incurred by liis vanity the loss of 
estimation where alone it was of value. 

Obligations of a Vassal. — Tlie attempt 
to define all the obligations of a vaeeal 


(1) means ‘head,’ ‘chief,’ also, ’board,’ throne ’—like in Persian. 

(2) The death of tho chief of Nimaj, in the annals of Marwar, and Seogurh Feud, 
in the Personal Narrative, vol. ii. 
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'would be endless : they inrolve all the 
duties of kindred in addition to those of 
obedience To attend the court of his chief ; 
never to absent himself without leave ; to 
ride with him a hunting ; to attend him at 


the court of his sovereign or to war, and 
even give himself as a hostage for his re- 
lease ; these are some of the duties of a 
vassal. 


CHAPTEB m. 


Feudal - Incidents. — Durations of Grants. 


Feudal Incidkitts.— I shall now pro- 
ceed to compare the more general obliga- 
tions of vassals, known under the term of 
* Feudal Incidents ’ in Europe, and shew 
their existence in Rajasthan. Those wore 
six in number : — 1. reliefs ; 2. fines of 
alienation ; 8. escheats j 4. aids : 6. wardship ; 
6. marriage. 

Rblixf. — The first and most essential 
nark of a feudal relation exists in all its 
force and purity here : it is a perpetually 
recuriing mark of the source of the grant, 
and the solemn renewal of the pledge which 
originally obtained it. In Mewar it is a 
virtual and bona fide surrender uf the fief 
and renewal thereof. It is thus defined in 
European polity ; “ A relief (1) is a sum 
of money due from every one of full age 
taking a fief by descent. ” It was arbitrary, 
and the consequent exactions formed a 
ground of discontent ; nor was the lax 
fixed till a comparatively recent peiiud. | 


[ By Magna Charta reliefs were settled 
at rates proportionate to the dignity of the 
holder. (2) In France the relief was fixed 
by the custounary laws at one yeai’s 
revenue. (3) This last has long been the 
settled amount of nuxseratia, or fine of 
relief, in Mewar. 

On the demise of a chief, the prince im- 
mediately sends a party, termed the tubti 
( sequestrator ), consisting of a civil officer 
end a few soldiers, who take possession of 
the estate in the prince’s name. The heir 
sends his prayer to court to be installed in 
the property, offeiing the proper relief. 
This paid, the chief is invited to repair to 
the presence, when he performs homage, 
and makes protestations of service and 
fealty ; he receives a fresh grant, and the 
inauguration terminates by the prince 
girding him with a sworil, in the old forms 
of chivalry. It is an imposing ccremonj’, 
performed in a full assembly of the court. 


(1) ‘ Plusieurs possesseurs do fiefs, ayant vouln en kisser perpetuelloment la pro- 

S riete a leurs descendans, prieent des arrangamens avec leur Seigneur ; ot, outre ce qn’ils 
onnerent pour faire le marche, ils s’ engagerent, eux ct leur posterite, a abandonner 
pendant une annee an Seigneur, la jouissance entiere du fief, chaque fois quo le dit fief 
changerait de main. C’est ce qui forma le droit de relief. 

‘‘Quand nn gentilhomme avail dero'.'o, il | anvait cfiacer cette taebo moyennant financ- 
es et ce qu’il payait a’ appelait relief, il recevait pour quittance des lettres de relief ou de 
rehabilitation — Art. ' Relief f dc I'anc. Kegime. 

(2) Tit. “the heir or heirs of an earl, for an entire earldom, one hundred pounds ; 
the heir or heirs of a baron, for an entire barony, one hundred marks ; the heir or heirs 
of a knight, for a whole knight's fee, one hundred shillings at most.' — Art. 111. Magna 
Charta. 

(3) ‘‘ Le droit de rachat devoit se payer a chaque mutati"n d’heritier, et so paya 
meme d’abord en ligne direote. — La cautume la plus generale I’avait fixe a une annee du 
revenue ," — '' L’EeprU det Loia>,'‘ Liv. xxxi. chap, xxxiii. 
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and one of the few whuh has nerer been 
relinquinbed. The fine paid, and the brand 
bnckled to hie eide, a eteed, tuiban, plume, 
and dress of honour giv'en to the chief, 
the investiture (1) is complete ; the se- 
questrator returns to court, and the chief to 
his estate, to receive the vows and con- 
t gratulations of liis vassals. 

In this we pliinly perceive the original 
power ( whether exercised or not ) of 
resumption. On this subject more wdl 
appear in treating of the duration of grants. 
Tlie hharg handai, or ‘binding of the 
swords,' i« also performed when a Rajpoot 
is fit to bear arms ; as amongst the ancient 
German tribes, when they put into the 
hands of the aspirant for fame a lance. 
Such are the suhstitntes for tlie toga virilia 
of the young Roman. The liana himself is 
thusoidained a knight by the first of his 
vassals in dignity, tho chief of Saloombra. 

Renunciation of Reliefs.— In the de- 
moralization of all those states, some of the 
chiefs obtained renunciation of tho fine of 
relief, which was tantamount to making a 
grant in perpetuity, and annulling the most 
overt sinn of paramount sovereignty. But 
these and many other important encroach- 
ments were made when little remained of 
the reality, or when it was obscured by a 
aeries of oppressions unexampled in any 
European state. 

It is in Mewar alone, I believe, of all 
Rajasthan, that these inaiks of fealty are 
observable to such an extent. But what 


is remarked elsewhere npon the fiefs bsing 
moveable, will support the doctrine of 
resumption though it might not be prsic- 
tised : a prerogative may exist without 
its being exercised . 

Fins of Alienation —Rajasthan never 
attained this refinement indiostive of tho 
dismemberment of the system ; so vicious 
and self-destructive a notion never had ex> 
isteuce in these states. Alienation does not 
belong to a system of fiefs ; the lord would 
never consent to it, bnt on very peculiar 
occasions. 

Ill Eutch, amongst the Jhareja (2) tribes, 
sub-vassals may alienate their estates but 
this privilege is dependent on the mode 
of acquisition. Perlmps the only knowledge 
we have in Rajaasthan of alienation requir- 
ing tho sanction of the lord paramount^ 
is in ponationg for pious uses ; but this 
is partial. We see in the remonstrance of 
the Deognrh vassals the opinion they 
entertained of their lonl's alienation of 
their sub-fees to strangers, and without the 
Rana’s consent ; wliicb, with a similar train 
of conduct, produced sequestration of his 
fief till they were re-induced. 

Tenants of the Crown mat alienate. — 
The agricultural tenants, proprietors of land 
held of the crown, may alienate their right 
upon a small fine, levied merely to mark the 
transaction. But the tenures of these non- 
combatants and the holders of fees are en- 
tirely distinct, and cannot here be entered on, 
fuither than to say that the agricnltariat is, 


(1) That symbolic species of investiture denominated ‘ improper investiture,’ tho 
delivery of a turf, stone, and wand, baa its analogies amongst the mountaineers of the 
Aravali. The old baron of Bednor, when the Mer villages were ■ educe, was clamorous 
about his feudal rights over those wild people. It was but the point of honour. From 
one lie had a hare from another a bullock, and so low as a pair of sticks which they 
use on the frsi vals of the Holi. The-e marks of vassalage come under the head of 
‘petite serjeaotri ’ (petit serjeantry ) in the feudal system of Europe. (See Art, XLI. 
of Magwi Charta^) 

(2) Jhareja is the title of the Rajpoot rade in Kutch. they are desoendttnta of the 
yadns, and claim from Orishna. In early ages they inhabited the tracts on tho Indus 
and ID Sewisthan. 
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or was, the proprietor of the soil ; the chief, 
aolelf of the tax levied thereon. But in 
Europe the alienation of the feuHu pater- 
HUm was not good without the consent of the 
kindred in the line of siicoeasion, (1) This 
would involve sub>infeudation and frernge, 
which I shall touch on distinctly, many 
of the troubles of these countries arising 
therefrom. 

Eschkatb akd PoRFEiTUBiEa. — The fiefs 
which were only to descend in lineal suo- 
cessixn, reverted to the crown on failure of 
heirs, as they could not be bequeathed by 
will. This answers equally well for England 
as for Mewar. I have witnessed escheats of 
this kind, and foresee more, if the pernicious 
practice of unlimited adoption do not 
prevent the Eana from regaining lands 
alienated by himself at periods of contention. 
Forfitures fur crimes must of course oc- 
cur, and these are partial or entire, accord- 
ing to the delinquency. j 

In M^rwar, at this moment, nearly all 
the repreaentativos of the great fiefs of that 
country are exiles from their homes : a dis- 
tant branch of the same family, the prince 
of Edur Would have adopted a similar line 
of conduct but for a'tiincly check fiom the 
hand of benevolence. (2). 

There is or rather was, a class of lands 
ill Mewar appended to the crown, of which it 
bestowed life-rents on men of merit. These 
Were termed Chur-ootar, and were given and 
taken back, as the name iinpliea ; in con- 
tradistinction to grants which, though ori- 
ginating in good behaviour, not only coiiti. 
nued fur life but descended in perpetuity. 
Such places are still so iiinrked in the rent- 
rull, but they are seldom applied to the 
proper purpose. 


Aids — Aids, implying ‘free gifts,’ or 
‘ benevolences,’ as they were termed in a 
European code, are well known. The hurrar 
(war tax) is well understood in Mewar, 
and is levied on many occasions for the 
necessities of the prince or the head of a 
clan. It is a curious fact, that the datoond, 
or ‘tenth,’ in. Mewar, as in Europe, was the 
stated sum to be levied in periods of emer- 
gency or danger. On the marriage of the 
daughters of the prince, a benevolence or 
contribution was always levied : this varied. 
A few ycaia ago, when two dauKhters and 
a grand-daughter were married to the princes 
of Jcssiilmeer, Bikaneer, and Kishengurh 
a schedule of one-sixth, to portion the three, 
was made out ; but it did not realize above 
an eighth. In this aid the civil officers of 
government contribute equally with others. 
It is a point of houonr with all to see their 
sovereign’s daughters married, and for once 
tho contribution merited the uame of bene- 
volence. 

But it is not levied solely from the coffers 
of the rich; by the chiefs it is exacted of 
their tenantry of all classes, who, of course, 
wish such subject of rejoicing to be of us 
rare occurrence as possible. 

“These feudal aids are deserving of our 
notice as the commencenjent of taxation, of 
which they long answered the purpose till 
the craving necessities and covetous policy 
of kings established for them moie durable 
and onerous “burthens (3),” 

The great chiefs, it may be assumed, 
were not backward, on like occasions, to 
follow suck examples, but these gifts were 
more voluntary. Of the details of aids in 
France we find enumerated, “paying the 
relief to the suzerain on taking possession 


(1) Wright on Tenures apud Hallam, vol. i. p 185. 

(2) The Hon. Mr. Elphinstoiie, governor of Bombay. As we prevented the 
imolietion of Edur by the pridatory powers, we are but right in seeing that the head 
does not become the spoliator himself and make these brnre men *' wish any change 
but that which we have given them. *' 

(3) Hallam. 
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of Ilia lands (1)”; and by Magna Charta gurh and with the occut renco oi tho sn- 
oiir barons could levy them on the follow- vereign ) . ns unfit to head tlieni or serve 
iflg contits ; to make the baron’s eldest son him. 

a knight, to marry his eldest daughter, or Another instance of the danger of per* 
to redeem his person from captivity. The mitting wardsliips, particularly where the 
hitter is also one occasion for the demand in guardian is the superior in clanship, and 
ail tliese countries. Tlie chief is frequently kindred, is exemplified in the Kuliaupur 
made prisoner in their predatory invasions, estate in Mewar. Tliat property hod been 
and carried oflf ns a hostage for the payment derived fioin the crown only two genera- 
of a war contribution. Every thing diapos- tions back, and was of the annual value of 
able is often got rid of on an occasion of this ten thousand rupees. The mother liaving 
kind. 0«r de Lion would not have re- little interest at coiirt, the Saloombra cliief, 
mained so long in the dnnueons of Austria by biibery and intrigue, upon pajingafine 
•Imd liisBubjeets lieen Uajpoots. of about one j’eai’s tent, obtained possession 

In Ambar the moat extensive benevo- — ostensibly to guard the iufuiits liglits ; 
lence, or burt*ar (2), is on tlie maiiiage of but the fiiiseliood of this motive was soon 
the B i-Ciiraar, or heir-app.irent. apparent. There were duties to perform on 

WARDSHir, — Tills does exist, to foster j holding it which were not thought of. It 
tho infant vassal during miiioritj'; but often was a frontier post, and a place of rciidez- 
terrainating aa in the system of Europe, in vous for the quotas to defend that border 
nefarious act of defrauding a helpless iii- from the incursions of the wild tribes 
fant, to the pecuniary benefit of some court of the south-west. The S.iloomlira chief, 
favourite. It is accordingly heie under- being always deficient in the quota for his 
taken occasionally by tho head of the clan ; own estate, was not likely to be very zealous 
but two strong recent instances brought in his muster-roll for his ward's, and com- 
tlie dark ages, and purchase of wardsliips plaints were made wliich threatened a 
for the purpose of spoliation, to mind. The change. The cliief or Cliaond was talked 
first was in the Deogurh cliief ohtuining by of as one who would provide for the widow 
bribe the entire management of the lands and minor, who could not perform the duties 
of Singramgurli, on pretence of impioviiig of defence. 

them for the infant, Nihar Sing, whose The sovereign himself often assumes the 
father was incapacitated by deraiigeineiit. guardianship of minors ; but the mother 
Naliar was a junior branch of the clan Saiiga- is generally considered tlie most proper 
wut, a subdivision of tlie Chondawut clan, guardian for lier infant son. All others 
botli, Sesodias of the fiina’s blood. The may interest of their own; she can be 
olijeut at the time was to unite them to actuated by his welfare alone. Custom, 
Deiigurh though he pleaded duty as head therefore, ooiistitntes lier the guardian ; 
of the clan. His nomination of young Nahar and with the assistance of tho elders of -the 
as ills own heir gives a colouiiiig of truth family, she feats and educates the young 
to his intentions ; and he succeeded, though chief till he is fit to be girded with the 
tliere were nearer of kin, who were set sword. (3) 

aside ( at the wish of tho vassals of Deo- The Foujdar, or military manager, who 

(1) Duehange apud Hallam. 

(2) Burrar is the generic name for taxation. 

... (3) The charter of Henry 1. promises the custody of hein to tho mother or next 
cf km.— Eallam, vol. ii. p. 48tt. 
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frequently regnlutes the house-hold as well 
08 the subdirisioiis of the estate, is seldom 
of the kin or clan of the chief : a wise 
regnlatioD, the omission of which has been 
known to produce, in these maire» due 
palais on a small scale, theisame results 
ns will be described in the larger. This 
officer, and the civil fimotionary who trans- 
act all the pecuniiiry concerns of the estate, 
with the mother and her family, are alw-iys 
considered to be tlie proper guardians of 
the minor. “ Blood which could not 
inherit’’ was the requisite fur a guardian in 
Europe (1), as here ;and when neglected the 
results are in both cases the same. 

MaRRiAQE. — Befinemnt was too strong 
on the side of the Bajpoot to admit thia 
incident, which, with that of wardship 
( both partml in Europe ), illustrated the 
rapacity of the feudal aristocracy. Every 
chief, before he marries, makes it known 
to his sovereign. It is a compliment which 
is expected, and is besidee attended with some 
advantage, as the prince invariably confers 
presents of hnnnur, according to the station 
of the individual. 

No Bajpoot can marry in his own clan ; 
nnd the incident was originated in the 
Norman institutea, to prevent the vassal 
marrying out of liia ciss, or amongst the 
enemies of Ids sovereign. 

Thus, setting aside marriage ( which 
even in Europe was only partial and local ) 
and alienation, four of the six chief incidents 
marking the feudal system are in force in 
Bajastlisn, viz. relief, escheats, aide, and 
wardaliips. 

Duration of Grants. — I shall now 
endeavour to combine ali the knowledge I 
possess with resriird to the objects att-iin<>d 


in granting lauds, the nature and durability 
of these grants, whether for life and renew- 
able, or in perpetuity. I speak of the 
rules as understood in Mewar. We ought 
not to expect much system in what was 
devoid of regularity, even according to the 
old principles of European feudal law, 
which, tliongh now i educed to some fixed 
principles, oi igjnated in and was governed 
hy, furtuitons circumstances ; and after 
often changing its character, ended in 
despotism, oligarchy, or democracy. 

Tliere are two classes of Rajpoot land- 
holders in Mewar, though the one greatly 
exceeds the otlier in nnmbcr. One is ths 
Grasya thacoor, or loid ; the other the 
Bhoomia. The Grasya chieftain is ho 
who holds (gras ) by grant ( putta ) of the 
prince, for which he peiforms service with 
specified quotas at home and abroad, 
renewable at lapse, when all the ceremonies 
of resumption (2), the fine of relief (3), and 
the investiture take place. 

The Bhoomia does not renew his grant, 
but holds on prcsciiptive possession. Ho 
succeeds without any fine, but pays a small 
annual qnit-reiit. and cau be called upon 
for local service in the district which he 
inhabits for a certain period of time. Ho 
is the coiinterpait of tbe allodial proprietor 
of the Euiopeiiii system, and the real • ze- 
mindar ’ of these principalities. Both have 
tile same signification ; from bhoom and 
xemin, land : the latter is an exotic of 
Persian origin. 

Grabta. — Grasya is from gras, * a sub- 
sistence literally and familiarly, ‘a montli- 
ful.’ Whether it may Imve a like orifiin 
with the Celtic woid gurus (4), said to mean 


(1) Halkm vo), i. p. lyo. 

(2) Zubti,- 'sequestration.’ 

(.S) Nuzzerana. 

(4) It might not he unworthy of research to trare many words common to the 
Hindu and Celt , or to inquire whether the Kimbri, the- Juts or Getes the Sacasente, 
the Catti of the Elbe and Cimbiic Chersonese, and the ancient Britons, did not bring 
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u ' Mi'vaul’ (1), aud wbence' th<! word vaa- 
sal is derived, I sliall leave to etymologiats 
to deciiie, wiio uiay traee the roaeniblaiice 
to the gratya, the vassal chieftaiti of the 
Rajpoots. All the charlularies or puttas (2) 
cuiiiuieiice, “ Ho. ..gras has been ordained.” 

Whether resuuable. — It has always 
been a subject of ilouht whether, grants 
were resuiniible at pleasure, or without some 
delinquency imputable to the vassal. Their 
duration in Europe was, at least, the life 
of the possessor, when they reverted (3) to 
the fisc. The whole of the ceremonies in 
cases of such lapse are decisive on this | 
point in Mewar. The right to resume, 
therefore, may be presumed to exist ; while 
the nou-piactice of it, the formalities of 
renewal being gone through, rauy bo said 
to roiider the right a dead letter. Rut to 
prove its existence I need only mention, 
that so late as the reign of R lua SingramiA), 
the fiefs of Mewar were aetu dly moveable • 
and little more than a century and a half 
has passed since this practice ceased. Thus 


a R ihtore would shift, with family, chattels, 
and retainers, from the north into the wilds 
of Chnppun (5) ; wliile the Sahtawat 
relieved would occupy the plains at the 
foot of the Aravali (6) ; or a Chondawnt 
would exchange his abode on the banks of 
the Chumhul with a Pramara or Choban 
from the table-mountain, the eastera 
boundary of Mewar. (7) 

Since these exchanges were occurring, 
it is evident the fiefs ( puttas ) were not 
grants in perpetuity. This is jnst the 
state of the benefices in France at an 
early period, as described by Gibbon, 
following Moutsquicu : ” Les beueficea 

etoieut amovibles ; bientot ils les rendi* 
rent perpetnels, et enfin hereditaires. ” (8) 
Tin's is the precise gradation of fiefs in 
Mewar ; moveable, perpetual, aud then 
heredttiiy. The sons were occasionally per* 
mitted to succeed their fathers (9) ; an< 
indulgence which easily grew into a rights 
thongh the crown had the indubitable 
reversion. It is not, however, impossible 


their terms with their bards and vales ( the Bh its and Bardais ) from the highland of 
Bcythia cast of the Caspian, which originated the nations common to both, improved 
beyond the Wolga and the Indus. 

(1) lliillani, vol. i. 

(2) a ‘ petent ’ or ' grant ’ Paffowof, ‘ holder of the fief or grant' 

(3) Montesquieu, chap, xxv. liv. xxxi. 

(t) Ten generations ago 

(.'>) The grand mountainous and woody region to the ^south-west, dividing Mewar 
from Guzeiat. 

(6) The grand chain dividing the western from the central states of Rajasthan. 

(7) Such changes were triennial; and, as I have heard the prince himself 
say, interwoven with their customs was this rule that it caused no dissatisfaction; 
but of this we may be allowed at least to doubt. It was a perfect check to the 
imbibing of local attachment ; and the prohibition against erecting forts for refuge or 
defiance, prevented its growth if acquired. It produced the object intended, obedience 
to the prince, and unity against the restless Mogul. Perhaps to those institutions it is 
owing that Mewar alone never was conquered by the kings during the protracted strug- 
gle of seven centnrios ; though at length worried and worn out, her powej^ expired with 
tbeir's. and predatory spoliation completed her ruin. 

(8) Gibbon, Misc. works, vol. iit- p. 189 ; sur h systems feoial surtovi 'e» Frangt. 

(9) Hallam, quoting Gregory of Tours ; the picture drawn in A, V. 996, 
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that these changes (1) were not of ancient 
authority, bnt arose from the policy of the 
times to prevent infidelity. 

We ought to have a high opinion of 
princes who could produce an effect so 
powerful on the minds of a proud and 
turbulent nobility. The son was heir to 
the title and power over vasenls' personale, 
inoyeables and to the allegiance of his father, 
but to nothing which could endanger that 
allegian ce. 

A proper apportioning and mixture of the 
different clans was another good result to 
prevent their conihiuatiuns in powerful fa- 
milies, wliich gave effect to rebellion, and 
has tended more than external causes to the 
ruin which the state of Mewar exhibits. 

Tliroiihout the variniis gradations of its 
nobility, it was the original policy, to intro- 
duce some who were foreign in country and 
blood. Chiefs of the Ralitore, Cliohun, 
Praraars, Solanki, and Bhatti tribes were 
intermingled. Of tlicse several were lineal 
descendants of the most ancient races of 
the kings of Dellii and Anhulwaria 
Puttiin (2) ; and from these in order to 
preserve the purity of blood, the piiucee 
of Mewar took their wives, when the 
other princes of Hind asseutod to tlie 
degradation of giving daughters in marriage 
to the emperors of Delhi. Tlie princes of 
Mewar never yielded in this point, but pre- 
served tbeir sneient monners amidst all 
vicissitudes. In like roauuer did the nobles 
of the Balia’s blood take daughters from 
the same tribes • the interest of this foreign 
laoe was therefore strongly identified with 
the general welfare, and on all occasions of 
internal turmoil and rebellion they invari- 


ably supported their prince. But when 
these wise iustitiitions were overlooked, 
when the great clans increased and congre* 
gated together, and the crown demesne was 
impoverished by prodigality, rebellious were 
fosteied by Maliiatta lapacity, wliich were 
little known during the lengthened para- 
mount sway of the kings of Delhi. This 
foreign admixture will lead ns to the discus- 
sion of the different kinds of grants ; a 
difference, perhaps, more nominal than real, 
but exhibiting a distinction so wide as to 
imply grants resumabic and ir'esiimable, 

Kalx PuiTAS. — It is elsewhere related 
that two great clans, descendants of the 
Banas Rae Mol and Udya Sing, and their 
numerous scions, forming subdivisions with 
separate titles or p.itronyinica, compose the 
chief vassalage of this couiitiy. 

Chondawut and Suktawut are the stock ; 
the former is subdivided into ten, the latter 
into about six clans. Rajpoots never inter- 
marry with their own kin : the prohibition 
has no limit; it extends to the remotest 
degree. All tliese clans are lesolvable into 
the generic term of ‘ the race ’ Gala Sesodia. 
A Sesodia man and woman cannot unite in 
wedlock — all these are therefore of the blood 
royal ; and the e-ssnyists on population 
would have had a fine field in these quarters 
a century ago, ere constant misery had 
thinned the country, to trace the numerous 
progeny of Choiida and Sukta in the 
Genesiti?) of Mewar. The Bliat’s genea- 
logies would still, to a certain extent, affoid 
the same means. 

Descent gives a strength to the tenure 
of these tribes wliicli the foreign nobles do 
not possess ; for although, from all that has 


(1) Fiefs had partially become hereditary towards the end of the first race ; in these 
days they had not the idea of au ‘ unalienable fief.’ Montesquieu, vol. ii. p. 431. The 
historian of the middle ages doubts if ever they were resumublo at pleasure, ui.loss from 
dehnquoncy. 

(2) The Nehlvara of D’Anville and the Arabian travellers of the eighth century, 
the caidtal the Ballam kings, 

(3) Janam, ‘birth,’ e», ‘lord’ or* man.’ 
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been said, it will be evident that a ri};fat of ceremonies on each lapse of the grantee, of 
reversion and resumption existed (though sequestration (lubti), of relief (vaezerapa), 
se'dom exercised, and never but in cises of homage and investiture of the heir, 
of crime), yet the foreigner had not this Those estates held by foreign nobles differ 
strength in the soil, even tliough of twenty not in tenure ; though, for the reasona 
generations’ duration. The epithet of iala specified, they have not the same grounds 

or ‘black grant,' attaches to the fereign of security as the others, in whose welfare 
grant, and is admitted by the holder, from the whole^lb"dy ii interested, feeling the 
which the kinsman thinks himself exempt, case to be their own : and their interests. 
It is virtually a grant tcsumable ; nor can certainly, have not been so consulted since 
the possessors feel that security which the the rebellions of 8 1822 2), and sulnsequeiit 
other widely affiliated aristocracies afford, years. Witness the Cliohans of Baidla and 
Wlieii on a recent occa8i.ni, a revision of Katario (in the Oodipur valley), and tlie 
all the grants took pl.ice, the old ones being Pramar of the plateau of Mewar, all chiefs 
called in to be renewed under tbe sign- of ti,e first rank. 

manual of the reigning prince, the miuister xhe difficulty and danger of resnming an 
himself visited the chief of baluoiubro, the established grant in these conntries are 
head of the Clioudawuta, at bis residence at foo great to be lightly risked. Though in 
the capiial, foi this purpose. Having be- all these e.itates there is a mixture of 
come posaesseil of several villages in the cou- foreign B.^jpoots, yet the blood of the chief 
fusion of tlie times, a perusal of the grant predominates ; and these must have a leader 
would have been the meuis of detection : of their own, or be incorporated in the 
and on being urged to send to his estate for estates of the nearest of kin.JiThis increase 
it, he replied, pointing to the palace, “ray might not be desirable for the crown, but 
grunt is in the foundation of tliat edifice the sub-vassals cannot be turned adrilt j a 
an answer worthy of a descendant of Choiida, resumption therefore in these countries is 
then only just of age.— The expression widely felt, ns it involves many. If crime 
marks the spirit which animates this people, or incapiicity render it necessary, the prince 
and recalls to mind the well-known reply of inducts a new head of that blood; and it is 
of our own Eurl Wttieniie, on the very same their prince as well as the prince’s interest, 
occasion, to the quo warranto of Edwaid : that a proper choice should be made. If, as 
“by their swords iny ancestors obtained this him often occured, the title be abolished, 
land, and by mine will, I maintain it.” the sub-vassals retain their sub-infeudutions, 

Ueiicc It may be pronounced that a grant and become attached to tlie crown, 
of uu estate is for the life of the holder. Many estate were obtained, during 
witli inheritance fur his offspring in lineal periods of external commotion, by threats, 
descent or adoption, with the sanction of e 'nibination or the avarice of the prince — 
the prince, and lesumable for crime or in- his short-sighted policy, or that of his 
capacity (1) : this reversion and power of ministers — which have been remedied in the 
resumption ibeing marked by the usual late re-orgaiiizalioii of Mewar; where, |iy 

(1) “ La loi des Lombards oppose les benefices a la propriete. Les liistoriens, leg 
formules, les codes des differeiis peuples barbares, tous les monumens qui sous resteat, 
sunt unaiiimes. Enfin, ceux qui ont ccrit le livre des fiefs, nous appreiuieiit, qne d’abord 
les Seighneurs purent les oter a leur volonto, qu’ eneuite ils les assurcrent pour us on, 
et apres les donnereut pour la nc."—-L'£tprit det Loin, chap, xvi liv. 30. 

(i) A. D. 1766. 
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from what atem and when they branched 
off : and as they oeaeed to be of sufiiuieot 
iuiportaiice to visit the court on the new 
and coDtinnally extending ramifications, 
they took to the plough. But while they 
disdained not to derive a subsistence from 
labouring as husbandmen, they never 
abandoned their arms ; and the Bhooniia, 
amid the crags of the alpine Aravali where 
he pastures his cuttle or cultivates his fields, 
preserves the erect mien and proud spirit 
of his ancestors, with more tractability, and 
less iirroganco and folly, than his more 
courtly but now widely separated brethern, 
who often make a jest of his industrious 
but less refined qualification (2). Some of 
tbeso yet possess entire villages, which are 
subject to tlie payment of a smull qiiitrent : 
Mahomednn growth. These Bhoomias, the they also constitute a local militia, to be 
scions of the earliest princes, are to be met called in by the governor of the ilistiict but 
with in various parts of Mewar ; tlumgli for which service tliey are entitled to ra- 
only in those of high antiquity, where they tions or (3). These, the allodial (t), 
defended from oppression by the rooks and tenantry of our feudal system, from a con- 
wilds in which they obtained a footing ; as siderable body in many distriets, armed 
in Komulroeer, the wilds of Chiippuii, or with matchlock, sword, and shield. In Man- 
plains of Mnndalgurh, long under tlie’kiuge, dalgurli, when their own interests and the 
and where their agricultural pursuits prince’s unite ( thniigli the rapacity of go- 
maintained them. veninrB, pupils of the Maliratta and other 

Their clannish appellations, Kombawut predatory scliools, have disgusted these 
Loouawut, and Kanawut, distinctly shew * independae Is ), four thousand Bliooiuias 

(1) Cotemporary and opponent of Sultan Baber. 

(2) Many of them taking wives from the degraded but aboriginal races in their 
neighbouring retreats, have begot a mixed progeny, who, in describing themselves, unite 
the tribes of father and mother. 

(3) Literally, ‘a belly- full.' 

(4) Allodial property is defined (Hallam, vol. i. p. 144) as “land which liad descend- 
ed by inheritance, subject t" no bur»hen but public defence. It passed to all the 
children equally ; in failure of children, to the nearest kindred," Thus it is strii-tly 
the Meeras or Bhoom of the llajpoots : inheritance, patrimony. In Mewar it is divisible 
to a certain extent ; but in kiitcb, to infinity ; and is liable only to local defence- The 
holder of bhoom calls it his Adyapi, i. e. of old, by prescriptive right ; not by written 
deed. 

Montesquieu, describing the conversion of allodial estates into fiefs, says, ‘‘these 
lands were held by Homans nr Franks ( s e. freem.in) not the king’s vassals," viz. lands 
exterior and anterior to the monarchy. We have Rahtore Solanki. and other tribes, now 
holding bhoom in various districts, whose ancestors were conquered by the Sesodias, 
but left in possession of small portions insiiflicicut to cause jealousy. Borne of ttiese 
may be said to have converted their lands into fiefs, as the Chohan lord of-^jwho served 
the Saloumbi'B chief. 


retrograding half a oentnry, and bringing 
.matters as near as possible to the. period 
.preceding civil dissention, they have 
advanced at least a century towards order. 

BhoOMIA, TBB AX.LODIAL PaOFalBTOIt. — 
It ie stated in the historical annals of this 
eouiitry that the ancient clans, prior to 
‘Saiiga £ana(l), had ceased, on the rising 
.greatness of the subsequent new division of 
-elans, to hold the higher grades of rank ; 
, and bud in fact, merged into the general 
. militiiry landed proprietors of this country 
-uniler the term ‘ bhoomia,’ a moat expressive 
, and compreheiieive name importing absolute 
identity with the eoil ; bhoom meaning 
* land,’ and being far more expressive than 
‘ the new-fangled word, unknown to Hindu 
India, of Zemindar, the ‘ landholder ’ of 
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could be collected. Tliey lield niid main- 
tained without support the important for- 
tress of that district, during half a century 
of turmoil, for their prince. Maiidiiltriirh 
is the largest district of Mewar, and in its 
three hundred and sixty towns and Tillage°, 
many specimens of ancient usage may be 
found. The Sulanhi held largely here in 
ancient 'dayj, and the descendant of the 
lirinces of Futtun still retains his Bhoom 
an 1 title of R to (1). 

All this feudal rnillitia pay a quit-rent 
to the crown, and perform local but limited 
service on the frontier gairison ; and upon 
iiiva8inn(S), when tbs Kher is called out, the 
whole are at the disposal of the prince on 
furnishing rations only. They assert that 
they ought not to pay this qnit-rent and 
perform service also , but this may hedoubt- 
cd. since the sum is so small. To elude it, 
tliey often performed service under some 
powerful ohiof, where faction or court in- 
terest caused in to he winketl at. To serve 
without a putta is tlie great object of ambi- 
tion. Ma CO bhoom, ‘my land,' in their Do- 
ric tongue, is a favourite phrase (3). 

Circumstances have concurred to pro- 
duce a resemblance even to the refined fic- 
tion of giving up their allodial property 
to have it conferred as a lief. But in can- 
dour it should be stated that tlio only ins- 


tances were caused by the desire of being 
revenged on the immediate superiors of the 
vassals. The Rahtore chief of Dabla held 
of his superior, the Baja of Bnnera, three • 
considerable places included in the grant of 
Bunora. He paid homage, an annual quit- 
rent, was bonnd to attend him personally- 
to court, and to fnruish thirty-five horse ' 
in case of an invasion. During the troubles, 
though peifectly equal to their perfonn-, 
ance, he was remiss in all these duties. Bis 
chief, with returning peace, desired to en- 
force the return to ancient cuetoms, and. 
bis rights so long withheld ; but the Bait- 
tore had felt the sweets of entire indepen- 
dences, and refused to attend his summons. 
To the warrant he replied, '‘his bead and 
Dabla were together,’’ and he would neither 
pay the quit- rent, nor attend hia court. 
This refratory spirit was reported to the 
Rana : and it ended in Dabla being oddei 
to the fisc, and the chiefs holding the rest 
a.s a vassal of ths Rina, but only to per- 
fiirm local service. There are many other 
petty fi ee proprietors on the Bunera estate, 
hoiiling from small portions of land to smaU 
villages ; but the service is limited and lo- 
cal, in order to swell the chiefs miniature 
court. I f they accompany biro, he must 
find rations for them and their steeds. 

So cherished is this tenure of Bhaom, 


(1) Amidst mins overgrown «ith forest, I disroven-d on two tables of stone the 
genealogical history of this branch, which was of com-iderable use in elucidating that 
of Aiihulwarra. and which corresponded so well with the geneulogies of a decayed bard 
of the family, who travelled the country for a subsistence, that 1 feel assured they 
formerly made good use ot these marble records. 

(2) Sec Appendix, Nos. XVT, and XVII. 

(3) I was intimately acquainted witli, and much steemed, many of these Bhoomia 
chiefs— from my friend piiharoo (the rocs), Rauavi ut of IJinurgurh, to the komhawut, of 
Sesodia on the highest point, lord o' the p-iss of tlio Aravnli ; and even the niountaiu 
lion, Doonger Sing who boro amongst us, from h s old raids, the familiar title of Rodorio 
Dim. In each situation 1 hove had my t'-nt filled with them; and it was one of the 
greatest pleasures I ever «'xperipnecd, after I had taken iny leave of them, peihaps for 
over, crossed the frontierH of Men ar, and encamped in the dreary pass between it and 
Alarwar, to (ini that a body of them had been my guaid.s during the nicht This is one 
of the many pleasing recollections of the past. Fortunately for our happiness, the-mind 
admits their preponderance over ipposite feelings. 1 had much to do in aiding the 
re.'toratiuu of their past condition ; leaving, 1 belivo,' a few traces of error in the mode 
as could be expected, where so many confiikting intoiosts were to be reconciled. 
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the ftreateet chiefs are nlweye sohcitona 
to obtain it, even in the TillaKee wholly de- 
pendent on their authority : adeoided proof, 
of its durability abore common giants. 

The various modes in which it is ac- 
quired, and the precise technicalities which 
distinguished its tenure, aa well as the pri- 
vileges attached to it, are fully developed 
in translation of different deeds on the sub- 
ject (1). 

Rajas of Bunera akd Shapura. — We 
have also, nmongst the nobility of Mewar, 
two who hold the independent title of prince 
or rajn, one of whom is by far too powerful 
for a subject. These are the Bajss of Bunera 
and Shapura, both of the blood royal, The 
aueeetor of the first was the twin brother of 
3aaa Jey Sing ; the other, a Buuawut, 
branched off from Rana XJdya Sing. 

They have their grants renewed, and 
receive the khelat of investiture ; but they 
pay no relief, and are exempt from all but 
personal attendance at their prince's court, 
and the local service of the district in which 
their estates are situated. They have 
hitherto paid but little attention to their 
duties, but this defect arose out of the times. 
These laude lying moat exposed to the 
imperial bead-quarters at Ajmeer, they 
were compelled to bend to circumstances, 
and the kings were glad to confer rank and 
honour on aueh near relation i of the Buna’s 
house. He beatowed on them the titles of 
Baja, and added to the Sliapura chief’s patri- 
mony a large estate in Ajmeer, which he 
now holds direct of the British Government, 
on payment of an annual tribute. 

Forh and StTBSTANOB OF Qbant. — T o give 


a proper idea of the variety of items form- 
ing these chartulariee, I append several (2) 
which exhibit the rights, privileges, and 
honours, as well as the sources of income, 
while they also record the terms on which 
they are granted. Many royalties have been 
alienated in modern times by the thought- 
less prodigality of the princes •, even tiie 
grand mark of vassalage, the fine of relief, 
has been forgiven to one or two individuals; 
portions of transit duties, tolls on ferries, 
and other seignorial rights ; coining copper 
onrrenoy ; exactions of every kind, from the 
levy of toll for night protection of marchan- 
dize and for the repairs of fortifications, to 
the share of the depredations of the coinmoii 
robber, will sufficiently shew the demorali- 
zation of the country. 

Division of Puttas, or Sub-ihsfku- 
BATioN —Many years ago, when tlie simila- 
rity of the systems fiist stiiick my attention, 
I took one of the grants or pu(Ca» of a great 
vassal of Jeypnr, and dissected it in nil its 
minutiae, with the aid of a very competent 
authority who had resided as one of the 
manageiB of the chief. This document, in 
which the sub-division of the whole clan is 
detailed, materially aided me in developing 
the system. 

The court and the honsehold economy of a 
great chieftain is a miniature repiesentation 
of the Sovereign’s : the same officers, fioiu 
the pradhan, or minister, to the cup-hearec 
(pauairii.), as well as the same domestic 
arrangements. He must have his iheesh- 
mahal (3), his bari-mahal (4), and his 
mandir (6), like Ida prince. He enters the 
dvrriftala, or carpet hall, the ministrel (6), 


(1) See Appendix. 

(8) See Appendix, Nos. IV, V. VI. 

(3) Mirror apartments. 

(4) Gardens on the terrace within the palace. 

(5) Private temple of worship, 

(0) Dholi. 
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precpi^ing him rehearsing the pruisps of hit) 
family ; nnd lie takes his seat on his throne, 
while the assembled retainers, luaishalled in 
lines on the right and left, simultaneously 
exclaim, “health to our chief which 
saliitntion he returns by liowing to all as he 
passes them. When he is seated, at a given 
signal they all follow the example, and 
shield rattles against shield as they wedge 
into their places. 

AVe have neither the kiss nor individu.il 
oaths of fidelity administered It is siifiicient, 
when a chief aiicceeds to his patrimony, 
that his ‘ an’ (1) is proolaimed within his 
teem or boundary Allegiance is as heredi- 
tary aa the laud : “ I am yoiir child ; my 
head and sword are ynur’s, my service is at 
your command.” It is a rare thing for a 
llajpoot to betray hie Tliacoor, while the 
instances of self-devotion for him are innu- 
nicrnble : many will be seen interspersed in 
these papers. Base desertion, to their honour 
lie it said, is little known, and kuown, only 
to be execrated. Fidelity to the chief. 
Swam Dharma,” ie the clinMx of all the 
virtues. The Rajpoot is taught from his 
infancy, in the song of the bard, to regard 
it as the source of %onour here, and 
of happiness hereafter. The poet Chund 
abounds with episodes on the duty and 
beauty of fidelity : nor does it require u very 
fervid imagination to pictoie the ufieclioiis 
which such a life is calculated to promote, 
when the chief is possessed of the qualities 
to call them forth. At the ciume his vassals 
attend him : in the covert of the forest, the 
ground their social board, they eat their 
lepast together, from the venison or wild 
boar furnished by the sport of the day ; nor 
is the cup neglected. They are farailiarlv 


admitted at all times to his presence, and 
aceoniiiany him to the court of their. mutual 
Koveieigu. In short, they are insepar- 
able (2). 

Tlieir having retained so much of their 
ancient manners and diatoms, during cen- 
turies of misery and opnression, is the beat - 
evidence that those customs were rivetted 
to their very souls. The Kajpoot of charac- 
ter is a being of the most acute aensibility ; 
where honour is concerned, the most trivial 
omission is often ignorantly construed into 
an affront. 

In all the lai ge estates, the chief must 
provide for his sons or brothers, according 
to his means and the nninbsr of immediate 
descendants. In an estate of sixty to eighty 
thoi'saiid rupees of annual rent, the spcoud 
brother might have a village of three to 
five tlious.ind of rent. This is his patrimony 
ibapota) : he besides piislies his fortune at 
the court of his sovereign or abroad. Juniors 
share in proportion. These again subdivide, 
and have their little circle of dependants. 
Each new family is known by the name of 
the founder coiij o'ned to that of bis father 
and tiibe -. Man Megtingote Suktavout ; that 
is, ‘Man, family of Megh, tribe Siiktawut’ 
The subdivisions descend to the lowest 
denomination. 

Ceitrsa. — Charta, a ‘hide of land,' or 
about Butlicient ^o furnish au equipped, 
cavalier. It is a singular coincidence, that 
the term for the lowest subdivision of land 
for military service should be the same 
amongst the Rajpoots as in the English 
system. Besides being similar in name, it 
nearly correauouda in actual quantity. From 
the beginning of the Auglo-Sazon goverii- 
mi-nt the laud was divided into hides, each 


(1) An is the oath of allegiance. Three things in Mewar are royalties a subjects 
cannot meddle with : 1. An. or oath of allegiance ; 2. Dan, or transit dues on commerce ; 
3. Kan. or mines of the precious metals. 

(2) I rather describe what thev were, than what theyjire. Contentions and poverty 
have weakened their sympathies and aiToctioos ; but the mind of philaatWopy must hope 
that they nill again become what they hare been. 

18 
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Comprehending what could be ouItiTated by 
a einffle plough (1), Four hides constituted 
one knight’s fee (2), which is stated to be 
about forty acrea The Chursa may have 
from twenty-five to thirty beeghas : which 
are equal to about ten aorea, — the Saxon 
hide. 

For what these minor vassals held to be 
their tights on the great puttawuta the 
reader is again referred to the letter or 
protest of the inferior piitta-wuts of the 
Deogui'h estate — it may aid his Judgment ; 
and it is curious to observe how nearly the 
subject of their prayer to the sovereign 
corresponded with the edict of Conrad of 
Italy {3), in the year 1037, which originated 
dn 'disagreements between the great lords 
nnd their vassals oo the sub-infeudationa. 

The extent to which the subdivision 
laefore mentioned is carried in eome of the 
Bajpoot stats, is ruinous to the protection 
and general welfare of the country. It is 
'pursued in some parte till there is actually 
nothing left sufficiently large to share, or to 
furnish subsistence for one individual : 
consequently a great deprivatian of services 
to the state ensues. Bat this does not prevail 
-so much in the larger principalities as in 
the isolated tributary thacoorats or lordships 
scattered over the country ; as amongst the 
Jharejas of Kutch, tlie tribes in Cattiwar, 
and the small independencies of Guzerat 
bordering on the greater western Rajpnot 
states. This error in policy requires to be 
cbeked by supreme authority, as it was in 


[ England by Magna~Charl» (4), when the 
barrens of those days took such precautions 
to secure their own seignorial righte. 

The system in these countries of minute 
subdivision of fiefs is termed bhgad (6) or 
brotherhood, synonymous to the tenure by 
frerage of France, but styled only an ap- 
proximation to s-ib-infeudation (6). "Give 
me my Mxf ( share ),” says the Rajpoot, 
when he attains to man’s state, ‘the bhut of 
the bhyad,* the portion of the frerage ; and 
thus they go on clipping and paring till 
all are iinpoveriglied. The ‘customs’ of 
France (7) preserved the dignities of fami- 
lies and the indivisibility of a feudal homage, 
without exposing the younger sons of a 
gentleman to beggary and dependence. It 
would be a great national benefit if some 
means could be found to limit this sub- 
division, but it is an evil difficult of remedy. 
The divisibility of the Kutch and Cattiwar 
frerage, carried to the most destructive 
extent, is productive of litigation, crime, and 
misery. Where it has proper limits it is 
useful ; but though the idea of each rood 
supporting its man is very poetical, >t dues 
not Slid cannot answer in practice. Its 
limit in Mewar we would not undertake 
to aesert, but the vassals are careful not 
to let it become too small ; they send 
the extra nuiubers to seek their fortunes 
abroad. In this custom, and the difficulty 
of finding dayat, or dowers, for their 
daughters, we have the two chief causes of 
infanticide amongst the Rajpoots, which 


(1) Mill ar s Hist'irical View of the English Government p. 85. 

(2) Hume, Hist, of, England, Appendix 2nd, vol, ii. p. 291. 

K®) "I' no man should bo deprived of his fief, whether held of the emperor 
or mesne lord, but by the laws of the empire bluA Judgment of hU peert. — 2. That from 
such judgment the vassal might ap,>eal to his sovereign. —3. That fiefs should be inherit- 
ed hy sons and their children, or in their failure by brothers, provided they were Jeuda 
paterna, such as had descended from the father. — 4. That the lord should not alienate 
the fiefs of his vassal without his consent.” 

(4) By the ^vised statute "Qai empfores," of Edw. 1. which forbids it in excess, 
under penalty of forfeiture— Hallam, voi: i. p. 184. 

(6) Jihyad, ‘frerage.’ 

tfi) Hallam, vol. i. p. Igg. 

(7) . HaUam, ibid. 
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horrible practice iras not always confined 
to the female. 

Tlie author of the Middle Ages exempli- 
fies ingenionely the advantages of sub- 
infeudation, by the instance of two persons 
holding one knight’s fee ; and as the lord 
was entitled to the service of one for 
forty diiys, he could commute it for the 
joint service of the two for twenty days 
each. He even erects as a maxim on it, 
that “whatever opposition was made to the 
rights of sub-infeudation or frerage, would 
indicate decay in the military character, the 
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living principle of feudal tenure'* (1), 
which remark may be just where proper 
limitation exists, before it reaches that 
extent when the impoverished vassal would 
deseeud to mend bis shoes instead of his 
shield. Primogeniture is the eomeretone 
of feudality, but this unrestricted sub-infeu- 
dation would soon destroy it.(2) It is strong 
in these 'states ; its rights were first intro- 
duced by the Normans from Scandinavia, 
fiat more will appear on this subject and 
its technicalities, in the personal narrative 
of the author. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Rekvoatee — Servitude— Buttee—'Gola and Dae— Private Fendi and 
Compssition— Rajpoot Pradkant or Premiere,^ 


Erkwalee.— I now proceed to another 
point of striking resemblance between the 
systems of the east and west, arising from 
the same canses— the unsettled state of 
society and the deficiency of paramonnt 
protection. It is here called rekwalee{S), or 
'preservation; the salvamenta of Europe.(4) 
To a certain degree it always existed in 
these states; but the interminable preda- 
tory warfare of the lust half century increas- 
ed to so frightful an extent, that supeiior 
authoiity wiiB required to redeem the abuses 
it had occasioned. It originated in the 
necessity of protection ; and the modes of 


I obtaining it, as well as the eompensatton ' 
when obtained, were various. It often con- 
sisted of money or kind on the reaping of 
each harvest ; sometimes in a multiplicity 
of petty privileges and advantages, but the 
chief object was to obtain hhoom ; and here 
we have one solution of the constituted 
b^oomia^5), assimilatiug, as observed to the 
allodial proprietor. Bhoom thus obtained 
is irreviicablo : and in the eager anxiety for 
its acquisition, we have another decided 
pi oof of every other kind of tenure being 
deemed resumablo by the crown. 

It was not uufreqnent that application 


(1) Hallam, vol. i p. 186. 

(2) “Le droit d’ainesee a cause, pendant I’existence du regime ieodal, nne mnltitado 
de guerros et de prnces. Notre histoire nous presente, a oliaque page, drs cadets redits 
a la mendicite, se livnint a tontea sortes de brigandages pour roparer lee torts de la 
fortune ; des nines, refusant la legitime a leurs freres des cadets, assassinant leur aina 
pour lui succeder, Ac." — See article, 'Droit ii'aitteiee,' Diet, de I’Ancien itegime. 

(») See Appendix, Nos. VII. VIII, and IX. 

(4) This is the ‘satd’ement ou of the French system; there it ceased with 

the cause _ “Les guerres (feudal) cesserent avec le regime feudal et les paysans n’eurent 
plus '‘bosoinde la protection du Seigneur ; on ne les forca pas moms de reparer son 
chateau, et de lui payer le droit qui se nommait de sauvemeat ou viagtain." Art ‘ Chaieaa 
Diet, de 1 Anc. Regime. ' 

(0) The chief might lose his putta lands, and he would then dwindle down into 
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fur protection was made to the nearest ohief 
hy the tenauis of the fisc: a conree even- 
tually saiiutioned by tlie government, which 
could not refuse assent where it could not 
protect. Here then, we revert to first 
principles; and ‘seignonal rights’ may be 
forfeited when they cease to lyield that 
which ought to have originated them, viz. 
benefit to the community. Personal service 
at stated periods, to aid in the agriciiltuial(l) 
economy of the protector, whs sometimes 
stipulated, when the husbandmen were to 
find implements and cattle(2), and to attend 
whenever ordered. The prolecited calls the 
chief ' patron ; ’ and the condition may nut 
unaptly be compared to that of personal 
commendation(3), like salvamenta, founded 
on the distill bed state of society. But what 
originated thus, was often continued and 


multiplied by avarice and the spirit of 
rapine, which disgraced tiie Kajpoot of the 
last half century, though he had abundance 
of apologies for ‘ scouring the country.’ But 
all mlvamenia and other marks of vassalage, 
obtained during tliese times of desolation, 
were annulled in the settlement which took 
place belween the Bana and his chiefs, 
in A.D. ISIS (4) 

But the crown itself, by some singular 
proce> ding, poKsesses, or did possess, ac- 
coiding to the PiUta Buhal or Book of 
Grants, considerable talmm&ita liglit, espe- 
cially in the districts lietween the new and 
ancient capitals, in sums of from twenty 
to one hundred rupees in separate villages. 

To such an extent has this rtlewaiee (5) 
been cariied when protection was desired, 
that wliole communities have ventured their 


iAoomta proprietor, which title only lawless force could take from him. See Appen- 
diz, No. IX. 

(1) See Appendix, No X. Art. 2d. 

(2) This species would come under the distinct term of Hydages due by soccage. 
Tsssals, who in return for protection supplied carriages and works. — Humo, vol. iL p. 308 

(3) Hallam, vol. i. p. 196. 

(4) In indulging my curiosity on this subject, I collected some hundred engage- 
ments, and many of a most singular nature. We see the cliieftains stipulating for fees 
on marriages , for a dish of the good fare at the wedding feast, which he transfers to a 
relation of his district if unable to attciia himself; p..rtionB of tuel aud provender-, and 
even wherewithal to fill the wa'sad cup in his days of merriment, T’he Rajpoot’s 
reli.'ions notions arc not of so strict a (-••arai-ter as to prevent ins even exacting his 
rac/hcir/ee dues from the church lands, and the tin cat uf slaughtering the sacred fiock 
of our Indian Apollo has been resorted to, to compel payment when withheld. Nay, 
by the chiefs it whh ini])oscd on things locomotive : on caravans or Tandas of merchan- 
dize, whereever they halted for the day, nlwuHt, was demanded. Each petty chief 
through whose district or patch of territory they travelled made a demand, till commerce 
was dreadfully shackled ; but it was the only way in nliicii it could be secured. It was 
astonishing how Commerce was carried on at all ; yet did the cloths of llacca and the 
shawls of Cashmere pass through all such restraints, aud w>rc never more in lequest. 
Where there is demand no danger will deter enterprize ; and coiumcrco flourished more 
when these predatory armies were rolling like waves over the laud, than during the 
succeeding halycon da' s of pacification. 

(6) The method by winch the country is brought under this tax is as follows : — 
‘‘ when the people are almost ruined by coutiiiuai robberies and plunders, the leader 
of the band of tlrieves, or some friend of his, proposes that, for a sum of money annually 
paid, he will keep a number of men in arms to protect such a tract of ground, oi as many 
parishes as submit to the contribution, when the terms are agreed upon his ceases to 
steal, and theieby the contributors are safe ; if any one refuse to pay, he is immediately 
plundered. To colour all this vill iny. those concerned in the robberies pay tlie tax witti 
the rest ; and all the neighbourhood must comply or be undone. This is the case (among 
Otbetsl with the whole low country of the shire of Rosa” — Extract from Lord Lovst’s 
Uftinerisl to George 1. on the State of the HighlaniU of Scotland, in A. 1), 1724. 
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liberty, and become, if not slaves, yet nearly 
approacliing the condition of slaves, to the 
protector. But no common Tisitatiou ever 
leads to an evil of this ma'j;mtude. I men- 
tion the fact merely to shew that it does 
exist ; and we muy infer that the chief, 
who has become the aibiter of the lives 
and fortunes of his followers, must have 
obtained this power by devoting all to their 
protection. The term thus originated, and 
probably now ( with many others ) written 
for the first times in English letters in this 
sense, is Butsee. 

Busses. — Slavery is to be found in suc- 
cessive stages of societr of Europe ; but 
we have no parallel in Rajwarra ( at least 
name ) to the agricultuial serfs and villauu 
of Europe ; nor is there any intermediate 
term denoting a species of slavery between 
the Oola (1) of the Hindu chief’s houseliuld 
and the free llajpoot, but the sigulur one 
of butee, which must be explaiited ; since 
it cannot be translated. This class approxi- 
mates closely to the trihutarii and coloni, 
perhaps to the servi, of the Salic Franks, 
“ who were cultivators of the earth, and 
subject to residence upon their mastei’s 
estate, though not destitute of property or 
civil rights.” (2) Precisely the conditiou of 
the cultivator in Haravati, who now tills 
for a task-master tlie fields he formerly 
owned, degraded to ihe name of bailee (3), 
a ploughman. 

“ When small proprietors,” says Hallam, 
” lost their lauds by mere rapine we may 
believe their liberty was hardly less 
endangered.’’ Thu bailee of Haravati knows 
the hitter truth of his inference, wiiich 
applies to the subject immediately before 


us, tlie butee. The portion of liberty the 
latter has parted with, was not originally 
lust through uonipiilsion on the part of the 
protector, but from external violence, which 
made this desperate remedy necessary. 
Very diffeient from the bailee of Eotafa, who 
is servile though without the title — a serf 
in condition but witliont the patrimony ; 
compelled to labour for subsistence on the 
land he once owned ; chained to it by the 
double tie of debt and stiict police ; and 
if flight were practicable, the impossibilty of 
bettering bis condition from the anarchy 
around would render it unavailing. Tliis 
is not the practice under the patriarchal 
native government, whicti, with all its 
fanits retains the old links of society, with 
its redeeming sympatliies ; but springs 
from maire du palais, who pursued an 
unfeeling and mistaken policy towards this 
class of society till of late years. Mistaken 
ambition was the origin of the evil ; he saw 
his error, and remedied it in time to prevent 
further mischief to the estate. Tliis octoge- 
narian ruler, Zalim Sing of Kotah, is too 
much of a philosopher and politician to let 
passion overcome his interests and reputa- 
tion ; and we owe to the gieatest despot a 
stale ever had, the only regular chartei which 
at pieseut exists in Kajasthan, investing a 
corporate body with the election of their 
own magisiratcs and the making of tlieir 
own laws, subject only to confiimatiun ; 
with ail the piivileges which marked in the 
outset the foundation of the free cities of 
Europe and that of borouiihs in England. 

It is true that, in detuclied documents, 
we see the 8|jirit of these institutions exit- 
ing ill Mewur, and it is as much a matter of 


(1) In Persian Qholam, literally ‘slave evidently a word of the same origin with 
the Hindu gala. 

(2) Hallam, vol. i. p. 217. 

(3) From Auf ‘ a plough.’ Syl\t ‘aplouth’ in Saxon. (Turner’s Anglo-Saxon.) 
The h .md s are permutable throughout Bajwarra. In Marwar, Hing is pronounced 
Halim Uing. 
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apeculatiooy whether thie wiee ruler pro- 
malgaced this uovelty as a trap for good 
opinions, or from policy and foresight 
alone : aware, when all around him was im* 
proving, from the shackles of restraint being 
cast aside, that his retention of them must 
be hurtful to himself. Liberality in this 
exigence answered the previous purpi'se 
of extortion. His system, even then, was 
good by comparison : all around was rapine, 
save in the little oasis kept verdant by his 
skill, where he permitted no other opppres- 
sion than his own. 

This charter is appended (1) as a cariosity 
in legislation, being given thirty years ago. 
Another, for the agriculturalists protection, 
was set np in A. D. 1831. No human being 
prompted either ; though tlie latter is 
modelled from the proceedings in Mewar, 
and may have been intended, as before ob- 
served, to entrap applause. 

In every district of Haravati the stone 
was raised to record this ordinance. 

GoiiX — Das —^Slaves ). — Famine in these 
regions is the great cause of loss of liberty : 
thousands were sold iii the last great famine. 
The predatory system of the Piudaries and 
mountain tribes aided to keep it up. Here, 
as amongst the Franks, freedom is derived 
through the mother. The offspring of a 
golee (3) or dan must be a slave. Hence 
the great number of golat in Rajpoot fami- 
lies, whose illegitimate offspring are still 
adorned in Mewar, as our Saxon slaves were 
of old, with a silver ring round the left 
ankle, instead of the neck. They are well 
treated, and are otten amongst the best of 


the military retainers (3), but are generally 
esteemed in proportion to the quality of tlie 
mother, whether Bajpootnee, Moslem, or of 
the degraded tribes ; they hold confidential 
places about tho chiefs of whose blood they 
are. The great grand-father of the late 
chief of Deogurh, used to appear at court 
with three hundred golas (4) on horseback 
in his train, the sons of Bajpouts, each with 
a gold ring round his ankle ; men whose 
lives were his own. This chief could then 
be.id two thonsaud retaiueis, his own 
vassals. (5) 

Tacitus describes the baneful effects 
of gambling amongst the German tribes, 
as involving personal liberty ; their be- 
coming slaves, and being subsequently 
sold by the winner. The Rajpoot’s passion 
for gaming, as remarked in the history 
of the tribes, is strong ; and we can 
revert to periods long anterior to Tacitus, 
and perhaps before the woods of 
Germany were peopled with the worship- 
pers of Tuisto, for the antiquity of this vice 
amongst the Bajpoot warriors, presenting a 
highly interesting picture of its pernicoua 
effects. Yudhisthiia having staked and 
lost the throne of Inilia to Duryodhaiia, 
to recover it hazarded the beautiful and vir- 
tuous Droupadi. By the loaded dice of his 
foe she becauio the go/e« of the Coorua, who, 
triumphing in his pride, would have unveil- 
ed her in public ; but the deity presiding 
over female modesty preserved her from the 
rude gaze of the assembled host ; the miracu- 
lous scarf lengthened as he withdrew it, till 
tired, he desisted at the instance of aupeiior 


(1) See Appendix, No. XI. 

(3) Female slave. 

(3) See Appendix, No. XIX. 

(4) The reader of Dow’s translation of Ferishta may rooollect that when Kootub 
TTdin was left the viceroy of the conqueror, he is made to say, “he placed one Gola upon 
the throne of Ajmeer,” mistaking this appellation of the natural brother of the last Hindu 
sovereign for a proper name. He is mentioned by the bard C'hund in his exploits of 
Frith wi raja. 

(3) I have often received the most confidential messages, from chiefs of the highest 
rank, through these channels. 
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interpo«ition. Yudhistliira, not gatisfled 
'with this, gtakedtwelre years of his personal 
]il)eriy, and became an exile from the hannts 
of Kalindi, a wanderer in the 'Wilds skirting 
the distant ocean. 

The illegitimate sons of the Rana are osll> 
cd das, literally 'slave ;* they hare no rank, 
though they are liberally provided for. Bussfe 
signifies 'acquired slavery.' in contradistinc- 
tion to gola, ‘an heriditary slave.' Tlie gola 
can only marry a golee ; the lowest Rajpoot 
'would refuse his daughter to a son of the 
Rana of this kind. The bussee can re- 
deem (1) his liberty : the gola has no wish 
to do no, because he could not improve his 
condition, nor overcome his natural defeats. 
To the bussee nothing dishonorable 
attaches s the class retain their employ- 
ments and caste, and are confined to no 
occupation, but it must be exercised witti the 
chiers sanction. Individuals reclaimed from 
captivity, in gratitude Lave given up their 
liberty : communities, when this or greater 
evils threatened, have done the same for 
protection of their lives, religion, and hon- 
our. Instances exist of the population of 
towns being in this situation. The groat«r 
part of the inhabitants of the estate cf Bijolli 


are the busses of its chief, who is the Fra- 
mara tribe : they are his sbujects ; the Rana, 
the paramonnt lord, has no sort of anthoiity 
over them. Twelve generations have elapsed 
since his ancestor conducted this little 
colony into Mewar and received the highe^t 
honours and a large estate on the plateau of 
its border, in a most interesting country. (2) 
The only badge denoting the bussee is a 
I small tuft of hair on the crown of the head. 
The term interpreted has nothing harsh in 
it, meaning 'occupant, dweller, or settler,’ 
The numerous towns in India called Bttteee 
have this origin : chiefs abandoning their 
ancient haunts, and settlingfS) with all their 
retainers and chattels in new abodes. Front 
this, the town of Bussee near Tonk 
(Bampnra), derived its name, when the 
Solunki prince was compelled to abandon 
his pati imonial lands in Guzerat : his sub- 
jects of all classes accompanying him volunt- 
arily, in preference to submitting to foreign 
role. Probably the foundation of Bijolli 
was similar; though only the name of 
Bussee now attaches to the inhabitanta It 
is not uncommon, in the overflowing of 
gratitude, to be told, ‘*you may sell me, I 
am your buggee.”(4) 


(1) 'The rfa» or 'slave' hold a fief in Rajasthan, but he never can rise above the 
condition in which this defect of birth has placed him. L’affrancbissement cunsigtait 
a sortair de la classe des serfs. Par I’acqnidtion d’un fief, on seolement d’un fonds. La 
necessite ou s’etaient trouvos less seigneurs feodax de vendre une p'irtie de lenrs terres 
pour fairolenrs equipages dcscroisades, avait rendu ces acquisitions communes: mais le 
lief D anoblissait qn o In treigieme generation." Serfs who had twice or thrice been 
cl'amjiions, or saved the lives of their masters, were also liberated. ‘‘Un evoque d’Auxerre 
declara qu il n’aflranchirait grutuitement, qui qne co soit’ s’il n’avait rccu quinze blessures 
B son service." — See article ‘ Affranrhiss<fwent^ Diet, de I’ancieii Regime. 

. (2) I conld but indistinctly learn whether this migration, and the species of pater-' 

nity here existing, arose from rescuing them from Tatar invaders or from the calsmitv 
of famine. •' 


(3) Bitessna, 'to settle.’ 

(4) I he'd the happiness to bo the means of releasing from captivity some yo'nng 
chiefs, who had been Miiguisliiag in Alahratta fett. rs as hostages for the payment of a war 
contribution. One of them, a younger brother of the poorawut diiision. had a mother 
dying to see him ; but though he might have taken ber house in the way a strong feel- 
ing of honour and gratitude made him forego this anxious visit ; ‘‘ I am your Rajpoot 
your gols, your bussee *’ He was soon sent nfi* to his mother. Such little acta min'ding 
with public dutv, are a compensation for the many drawbacks of solitiile gloom," and 
vexation, attending Riieh situations. They are no sinecures or beds of roses— ease, comfort, 
and health, being all subordinate coneiderationa. 
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Private Fbuds,— Composition — In a. 
state of society such as these sketches deli- 
neate, where all depends on th ‘ personal 
character of the sovereign, the field for the 
indulgence of the passions, and especially 
of that most incident to the uncontrollable 
habits of such r.«cos — revenge— must neces- 
sarily be great. Private feuds have tended, 
with the general distraction of the times, 
to desolate this country. Some account 
of their mode of prosecution, and the in- 
cidents thence aiising, cannot fail to throw 
additional light on the mannei s of society, 
which daring the last half century were 
fast receding to a worse than semi-bar- 
barous condition, and aided by other power- 
ful causes, might have ended in entire anni- 
hilation. The period was rapidly advancing, 
when this fair region of Mewar, the garden 
of Saja-sthan, would have reverted to its 
primitive sterility. The tiger and the wild 
boar bad already become inmates of the 
capital, and the bats flitted undisturbed in 
the palaces of her princes. The ante-courts, 
whcie the chieftains and their followers 
assembled to grace their prince's cavalcade, 
were overgrown with dank slirubs and grass, 
through which a mere footpath condueted 
the ‘ descendant of a hundred kings’ to the 
ruins of his capital. 

In these principalities the influence of 
revenge is universaL Not to prosecute n 
feud is tantamount to an acknowledgment 


of self-degradation ; nnd, as in all countries 
where the laws are insufficient to control 
individual actions or redress injuries, they 
have few scruples as to the mode of its 
gratification. Hence feuds are entailed 
with the estates from generatit n to genera- 
tion. To sheathe the sword till ‘ a feud is 
balanced ’ (their own idiomatic expression), 
would be a blot never to be effaced from 
the escutcheon. 

In the Hindu word which designates a 
feud we have another of those striking 
coincidences in terms to which allusion 
has already been made ; wer is ‘ a feud,* 
teeree, ‘a foe.' The saxon term for the 
composition of a fend, leergeldt, is familiar 
to every man. In some of those states the 
initial vowel is hard, and pronounced ber. 
Id Rajssthan ber is more common than leer, 
but throughout the south-west wer only is 
used. In these we have the original Saxon 
word war (1), the French guer. The 
Bajpoot wergeldt is land or a daughter to 
wife. In points of honour the Kajpout is 
centuries in advance of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, who had a legislative remedy for 
every bodily injury, when each finger and 
toe had its price (2), this might do very 
well when the injury was committed on a 
hind, but the Rajpoot must have blood, 
fur blooil. The monarch must be powerful 
who can compel acceptance of the compen- 
sation, or monnd-kvttie. (B) 


(1) Gilbert on Tenures, art, ‘warranty,’ p. 169. 

(2) ‘‘ The great toe took rank as it should be, and beld to double the sum of the 
others, for which ten scyllinga was the ralue without the nail, which was thirty scealta 
to boot." — Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 133. 

(3) Appendix, No. XVill. The laws of composition were carried to a much greater 
extent amongst the Hindu nations than even amongst those of the Anglo-Saxons, who 
might have found in Mann all that was ever wiitton on the subject, from tbe killing of 
a Brahmin by design to the accidental murder of a dog. The BraWin is four times the 
value of the soldier, eight of the merchant, nnd sixteen times of the Sudra. “If a Brahnin 
kill one of the soldier caste (n-ithout m dice), a bull and one thousand cows is the fine of 
expiation. If he slays » merchant, a bull and one hundred cows is the fine. If a Sndra 
cr lowest class, ten white cows and a bull to the priest is the expiation." Manu legidated 
als'i for the protection of the brute creation, and if tbe piiest by chance kills a oat, a frog, 
a dog, a lizard, an owl, or a cri w, he must drink nothing hut milk for three days and 
nights, 01 walk four miles in the night. — Vide Ingiitnies of mono, edited by Hiat able 
orientalist, Professor Haughton. 
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The prosecution ol a feud is only to be 
stooped by a process whioli is next too im- 
practicable ; namely, by the party injured 
Volunteering forgiveness, or the aggressor 
throwing himself as a suppliant unawares on 
the clemency of his foe within his own 
'loniains : a most trying situation fur each 
to be placed in, yet not unexampled, and 
revenge in such a case would entail infamy. 
It was reserved for these degenerate days to 
pr-)duce such an instance. 

The Itija of Shapura, one of the most 
]fo\verful of the chiefs of Mewar, and of the 
Kina’s blond, had a feud with the Ranawut 
chief, the Bhnomia proprietor of Amargurh. 
Omeda (1) the chief of Shapura, held two 
ealaiee : one was tlie grant of tlie kings of 
Delhi, the other of his own sovereign, and 
each amounting to £10,000 (3) of annual 
lent, besides the duties on commerce. His 
estate in Mewar wss in the district of 
Mandalgurh, whore also lay his antagonist’s : 
their bounds wote in common and some of 
the lands were intermixed : this laid to dis- 
putes, threats, and blows, even in the towns 
of their fathers between their husbandmen. 
The Uhoomia Dellil was much less powerful ; 
ho was lord of only ten villages, not yielding 
above £1200 a year ; but they were compact 
and well managed, and ho was popular 
amongst his brethern, whose swords he could 
always command. His castle was perclied 
on a rock, and on the towers facing the west 
(the direction of sliapuia) were mounted 
some swivels : moreover a belt of forest 
sui rounded it, through which only two or 
three roads were out, so that surprise wtis 
impossible. Dellil liad therel’oro little to 
fear, though his antagonist could bring two 


thousand of his own followers against him. 
The feud burned and cooled alternately ; but 
the Baj.i’s exposed villages enabled Dellil to 
reveuge himself with much inferior means. 
He carried off the cattle, and sometimes the 
opulent subjects, of his foe, to his donjon- 
keep in Atnarguih for ransom. Meanwhile 
the husbandmen of both suffered, and agri- 
culture WHS neglected, till half the villages 
held by Omeda in Mundalgurh became 
deserted. The Raja had merited this by his 
arrogance and attempts to humble Dellil, 
who had deserved more of the sympathies 
of his neighbours than his rival, whose ten- 
ants were tired of the payments of birchee‘ 
dokae t3). 

Omeda was eccentric, if the term be not 
too weak to characterize aots wliich, in more 
civilized regions, would have subjected him 
to coercion. He has taken his son and suspend- 
ed him by the cincture to the pinnacle of 
his little chapel at Sh iporn, and then called 
on the mother to come and witness the sight. 
He would make excursions alone on borse- 
b.ick or on a swift camel, and be missing for 
days. In one of those moods he and his foe 
Dellil encountered fjice to face within the 
bounds of Amargurh. Dellil only saw a 
chief high in rank at his mercy. With 
courtesiy he saluted him, invited him to his 
castle, entertained him, and pledged bis 
health and forgiveness in the mwnwar 
2 >iala (4) : they made merry, and in the cup 
agreed to extinguish the remembrance of 
the feud. 

Both had been summoned to the court of 
the sovereign. The Raja proposed that they 
should go together, and invited him to go 
by Shapura. Dellil accordingly saddled his 


(1) Owierfa, ‘ hope.’ 

(2) Together £-20,000, equal to £100,000 of England, if the respective value of the 
necessaries of life be considered. 

(3) Birchee is ‘a lanco.’ In these marauding days, when there was a river in every 
villniro, they sallied out to ‘run the country' either to stop the passenger on the high-way 
or the inhabitant of the city. The Unco at his breast, he would call out ’dokae,’ an in- 
vocation of aid. During Iiarrest lime birchee dokae used to be exacted. 

(4) ‘Cup of invitation.' 


11) 
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tiresty gteedn, moved out hn equipage, and 
providing himeelf with fitting raiment, and 
funds to maintain him at the cnpital, accom- 
pained the Kaja to receive the return of his 
liospitaiity. They ate from the same plat- 
ter(l), drank of the same cup and enjojed 
the song and dance. They even wont to- 
gether to their devotiuna, to avrear before 
tlieir deity what they bad pledged in the 
ciip—oblivion of the pash Bnt ecarcely 
had they crossed the tliresliold of the chapel, 
when the head of the chief of Aniargurh 
was rolling on the pavement, and the deity 
and the altar were sprinkled with his 
blood I To this atrocious and nnhenid-of 
breach of the laws of hospitality, the Raja 
added the baseness of the pilfeier, seizing on 
the effects of his now lifeless foe. He is 
said, also, with all the barbarity and malig- 
nity of long-treasured revenge, to have 
kicked the head with his foot, apostrophiz- 
ing it in the pitiful language of resentment. 
The son of Dellit, armed for revenge, collect- 
ed all his adherents, and confusion was 
again eommensing its reign. To prevent 
this, the Bana compelled restitution of the 
horses and effects ; and five villages 
from the estate of the Raja were the moond- 
huUU (wergeidt) or compensation to the 
*on of Dellil. The rest of the estate of tlio 
murderer was eveutually sequestrated by 
the crown. 

The fends of Aijah and Seognrh are 
elsewhere detailed, and such statements 


I could be multiplied. Avowal of error and 
i demand of forgiveness, with the offer of a 
daughter in marriage, often stop the pro- 
gress of a feud, and might answer better 
than appearing as a suppliant, whicli 
requires great di licacy of coutrivance.(S) 

Border(3) disputes are most prolific in 
the production of fends, and the Rajpoot 
lord-marchers have them entailed on them 
as regularly as their estates. 

The Bolder chiefs of Jessulmeer and 
Bikaneer carry ihis to such extent, that it 
often involves both states in hostilities. 
Tlie wer and its composition in Mandalgaih 
will, however, sufficB for the present to 
exemplify these things. 

Rajpoot Pkadhans or Pbbkiebs.— I t 
would not be difficult, amongst the Majors* 
Domut Regice of these principalities, to find 
parallels to the M’aires du Palia* of France. 
Imbecility in the chief, whether in the east 
or west, mast have the same consequenoes : 
and more than one state in India will present 
us with the joint appeal anoe of the phantom 
and the substance of royalty. The details 
of personal attendance at court will be found 
else-where. When not absent on frontier 
duties, or by permission at their estates, the 
chiefs resided with their families at the 
capital; but a sut cession of attendants w.is 
always secured, to keep up its splendour 
and peifonn personal service at the palace. 
Ill Mewar, the privileges and exemptions of 
the higher class are stieh, as to exhihii. few 


(1) This is a favourite expression, and a mode of indicating great friendship: “to eat 

tuo 8Eino plfttt6r End drink of the same cup {pialu )/* 

(2) The Boondi fend with the Raua is still unappeascd, sinro the predecessor of the 
former slew the Rana 8 father. It was an indefensible act, and the Boondi prince was 
desirous to temmste it. He had no daughter to offer, and hinted a desiie to accompany 
me tneog, and thus uaiu admission to the presence of the Bana. The benevolence and 
geiieriMity of this prince would have insured him success ; hut it was a delicate matter, 
and I feared some exposure from any arrogant hot-headed Rajnoot ere tlie scene could 
nave been got up I he Rsja Bishen Sing of Boondi is since dead; a brave and frank 

w'orthier behind. His son, yet a minor, prommes well. The 
MoMmive allia'ice, wh'cb is to turn their swords into ploughshares will prevent 
TOCltuee^mg foes ; but they will remain sulky border-neiirh hours, to the fostering 
9 t disputes and the disquiet of the merchant and cultivator. 

13) Seem— Kankur. 
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of the marks of vassalage observable at 
other courts. Here it is only on oocat^aion 
of particular festivals and solemnities that 
they ever join the prince's cavalcade, or 
attend at court If full attendance ia re- 
quired, on the reception of ambaaiadora, or 
in discussing matters of geneial policy, 
when th y have a right to hear and advise 
as the hereditary council {punchaet) of the 
state, they are summoned by an officer, 
with the prince’s Johar(l), and his request 
On grand festivals the great nagarrat, or 
kettle drums, beat at three stated times ; 
the third is the signal for chief to quit his 
abode and mount his steed. Amidst all 
these privileges, when it were almost diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the prince and 
his great chiefs, there are occasions welt 
understood by both, which render the 
snpeiiority of the foiiner apparent; one 
occurs in the formalities observed on a 
lapse ; another, when at court in person.,! 
service, the chief once a week mounts gu ird 
at the palace with his clan. On these oc- 
casions tlie vast distance between tliem is 
seen. When the chief arrives in the grand 
court of the palaco with his retainers, he 
halts under the balcony till intimation is 
given to the prince, who from thence re- 
ceives his obesiance and duty. This over, 
he retires to the great durrikhaua, or hall 
of audience, appropriated for tliese ceie- 
inonies, where carpets are spiead for him 
and ills retainers. At meals the prince sends 
his conipliments, requesting tlie chief’s at- 
tendance at the rasorah (3) or ‘feasting hall,’ 
where with other favoured chiefs he partakes 
of dinner with the prince. He sleeps in 
the half of audience, and next morning 
with the same formalities takes his leave. 


Again, is the summons to tiie presence front 
their estates, instant obedience is requisite. 
But in this, attention to their rank is studi- 
ously shewn by roqqua, written by the 
private secretary, with the sign-manual of 
the prince attached, and sealed with the 
private finger-iing. For the inferior grades^ 
the usual seal of state entrusted to the 
minister is used. 

But these are general duties. In all 
these states some great court favourite, 
from his talents, cliaracter, or intrigue, holds 
the office of premier. His duties are 
proportioned to hie wishes, or the extent of 
his talents and ambition ; but he does not 
interfere with the civil administration, 
which has its proper minister. They, 
however, act together. The Rajpoot Fie- 
miei is the military minister, with the poli- 
tical government of the fiefs ; the civil minis- 
ter is never of this caste. Local ettStoms 
have giveu various appellations to this 
officer. At Oodipur he is called hhanjgwrk ; 
at Jodhpur, pradhan ; at Jeypur ( where 
they have engrafted the term used ut the 
court of Delhi ) moosakih ; at Kotah, 
kelludar, and detean or regent. He be- 
comes a most important personage, as 
dispenser of the favour of tlie snvereigii. 
Through him chiefly all requests are pre- 
ferred, tills being the surest channel to suo- 
cess. His iufluence^uecessarily, gives him un- 
bounded authority over the military class 
e.-, witli unlimited power over the inferior 
officers of tlie state. With a powerful body 
of retainers always at his command, it is 
surprising we have not more frequently our 
‘ mayors of Burgundy and Dagoberts' (3), 
our ‘ M.ii tels and Pepins,’ in Bajasthan. 

We li.ive our hereditary Rajpoot pra- 


(1) A salutation, only sent by asafierior to an inferior. 

(2) The kitchen is large enough for a fortr«.ss. and contains large eating halls. 
Foot for seven hundred of the jinnee's court is daily dressed. This is not for any 
of the personal servants of the prince, or female establishments ; all these are separate. 

(3t Dagobert commended his wife and son Clovis to the trust ot ^gs, with 
whom she jointly held the care oi' the palace. On his death, with the aid of more 
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mien in several of these states : but in 
all, the laws of succession are so regulated, 
that they could not usurp the throne of 
their prince, though they might his func- 
tions 

When the treaty was foi med between 
Mewar and the British Goreromeiit, the 
ambassadois wished to introduce an article 
of guarantee of the office of pradhan to the 
family of the chief noble of the country, the 
llawut of Salombra. The fact was, us 
stated, that the dignity was hereditary in 
this family : but thou.;h the acquisition 
was the result of sn act of vii tue, it had 
tended much towads the ruin of tlie country, 
and to the same cause are to be traced all 
its rebellions. 

The ambassador was one of the eldeis of 
the same clan, being the grand uuclo of the 
hereditary pradhan. He had taken a most 
active share in the political events of the 
last thirty years, and had often contiolled 
the councils of his prince during this 
period, and actually held the post of premier 
himself when stipulating for his minor 
relative. With the ascuudaticy he exercised 
over the prince, it may be infericd that be 
had no intention of renouncing it dm mg 
his life-time : and as he was educating his 


adopted heir to all his notions of authority, 
and initiating him in the intrigues of office, 
tho guaianteod dignity io the head of his 
family would have become a nonentity (1), 
and the Raiias would liave been governed 
by the deputies of their mayors. From 
both those evils the tunes have relieved the 
prince. The crimes of Ajeet had made his 
dismissal from office a point of justice, but 
imbecility and folly will never be without 
‘ mayors.’ 

W’lieii a Bana of Oodiptir leaves the 
capital, tlic Saloombra chief is invested 
with the Ouveruiiient of the city and chargo 
of the palace dining his absence. By his 
bauds the sovereign is girt with the sword, 
and from him he receives the mark of 
inauguration on his accession to the throne. 
Ue leads, by right, the van in battle ; and 
in case of the seize of the capital, his post 
is the toorai-pol^i), and the fortress which 
crowns it, in which this faimily had a hand- 
some palace, which is now going fast to 

decay. 

It was tlie predecessor of the present 
chief of Saloombra who set up a pretender 
and tlie standard of rebellion ; but wlieii 
foieign aid was brought in, he returned to 


powerlul I'Tds, slie cliose another mayor, lie oonilrmed their grants for life They 
made his s tuaiinu hereditary ; but which could only have held good from tho erowd of 
imbeciles who succeeded ('Joris, until the descendant of this moyor thrust out his children 
and seized the er< wn. This change is a natural consequence of unfitness ; and if we go 
back to the genealogies (railed sacred) of the Hidus, we see there a succession of dynasties 
forced from their thrones by their ministers. Seven examples are given in tho various 
dynasties of the race of Chandra (Ate Geiieahgieal Tables, No. Jl.) 

(1) So many sudden deattis had occurred in this family, that the branch in questinn 
(Ajeet Sing’s) where strongly suspected of ‘heaping these mortal murders on their crown,' 
to push their elders from their scats. Tho father of Padma, to present chief, is said to 
havo been taken ofl' by poison ; and Pahar Sing, one generation anterior, returning 
grievously wounded from the battle of Oojein. in winch the southrons hrst swept Mewar, 
was not permitted to lecover. 'I'he mother of the present young chief of the 'Thala tribe 
of tho house ofGogoonda, in the west, was afraid to trust him from her sight. She is a 
woman of great strength of mind and excellent character, but too indulgent io an only 
son. He is a fine bold youth, and, though impatient of control, may be managed. On 
liorseback with bis lance, in chase of the wild boar, a more resolute cavalier could not be 
seen liis mother, when he left the estate alone for court, which he seldom did without 
her accompanying him, never failed to send me a long letter, beseeching me to guard the 
welfare of her son. My house was his gieat resort ; he delighted to pull over my bucks, 
or go fishing ar riding with me. 

t2) Ssryo, 'sun and pol, gate ’ jiulia, a porter. 
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_ hig allegiuDce and the defence of the cnpital. 
Similar sentiments have often been awaken- 
ed in patriotic breasts, when roused by the 
interference of foreigners in tlveir internal 
'disputes. The evil entailed on the state by 
these heriditary offices will appear in its 
annals. 

In Mewar the dignity is heriditary in 
the house of Ahwa; but the lust brave 
chief who held it became the victim of a 
revengeful and capricious sovereign(l), who 
was jealous of his exploits : and dying, he 
bequeathed a curse to his posteiity who 
should again accept the office. It was accor- 
dingly transferred to the next in dignity, 
the house of Ausope. The present chief, 
wisely distrusting the piinco whose reign 
has been a series of turmoils, has kept aloof 
from court. When the office was jointly 
held by the chiefs of Nimaj and Pokurna, 
the tragic end of the former afforded a fine 
specimen of the prowess and heioism of the 
Bahtore Bajpoot. In trul.h, these pradhans 
of Marwar have always been mill-stonee 
round the necks of their princes ; an evil 
interwoven in their system wlien tlio parti- 
tion of estates took phicu amidst the sons of 
Joda in the iiifanoy of this state. It was, 
no doubt, tbcu deemed politic to unite to tho 
interests of tlic crown so powerful u briiiii'h, 
wliicli when combined could always control 
the rest; but this gave to much equality. 

Deo Sing, the great-grandfather of tlie 
Pokurua chief alluded to, used to sleep in 
the great hall of the palace with five 
huudered of his clan aiouiid him. ‘"Tlie 
throne of Marwar is in the sheath of my 
daggar,” was the repeated bo.ist of this 
arrogant chieftain. It may be anticipaled 
that either he or his sovereign would die a 
violent death The ioid of Pokurua was 


entrapped, and instant death oomtaanded ; 
yet with the sword suspended over bis head, 
his undaunted spirit was the same as when 
sealed in the hall, and surrounded by hU 
vassals. " Wheie, traitor, is now the shenth 
that bolds the fortu'.es of Marwar said 
the prince. The tannt recoiled with bitter- 
ness when he loftily leplicd, ‘‘ with my son 
at Pokurna I have left it." No time was 
given for further insult ; his head rolled at 
the steps of the palace ; but the dagger 
of Pokurna still hiiuiits the imagination 
of these princes, and many attempts have 
been made to get possessed of their strong- 
hold on the edge of the deBert.(2) The 
narrow esc.ape of the present chief will be 
related heieafter, with the sacrifice of his 
friend and co-adjutor, the chief of Niinaj. 

In Koliih and Jessuhneer the power of 
of the ministeis is supreme. We might des- 
cribe their situation in the words of Mont- 
esquieu. “The Fepins kept their princes 
ill a state of imprisoninent in the palace, 
shewing them once a year to the people. 
On this occassiun they made such ordiuanoes 
as were directed li.y the mayor ; they also 
answered anibiissailoi's, but the mayor 
framed the answer.”(3) 

Like those of the Merovingian race, these 
puppets of royally in tlie east are brought 
foitii to the Champ de Mara once a year, at 
the griiiid military festival, the Dusretoa, 
On this dav, presents piovided by tho 
minister are distiilmted by the prince. 
Allowances fur every branch of expenditure 
are fixed, nor hiis the prince the power to. 
exceed them. Hut at Kotah there is 
nothing peTsimonioiis, thoiigli nothing su- 
perfluous. Oil the festival of the birth of 
Crisbna, and othci similar feasts, the prince 
likewise appears abroad, attended by all the 


(1) ‘‘ The cur can bite, ’’ tbe reply of this chief, either personally, or to the person 
who reported that his sovereign so designated him, was never forgiven. 

(2) His sun, Subbul Sing, followed in his footsteps, till an accidental cannon-shot 
reliev d t he terrors of the prince. 

(3) L’Espiit des Loix, chap. vi. liv. 31. 
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inoigBia of royalty. Elepbants with stand- 
ards precede ; lines of infantry and guns are 
drawn up ; while a numerous cavalcade sur- 
roands his peison. The son of the minister 
Bonaetiines condescends to accompany his 
prince on horseback ; nor is there anything 
wanting to magnificence, but the power to 
control or alter any part of it. This fail- 
ing, how humiliating to a proud mind, 
acquainted with the history of his aocestors 
and imbued with a portion of their spiiit, 
to be thns muzzled, enchained, and render- 
ed a more pageant of state ' This chain 
would have been snapped, but that each 


link has become adamantine from the ti^s 
this ruler has formed with the Biitiah 
Government. He has well meritted our 
protection ; though we never contemplated 
to what extent the maintenance of these 
ties would involve our own character. But 
this subject is connected with the history 
of an individual who yields to none of the 
many extraordinary men whom India has 
produced and who required but a larger 
theatre to have drawn the attention of the 
World. His chaiacter will be farther eluci- 
dated in the Annals of Haravati. 


CHAPTER V. 

Adoption —Reflections upon the subjects treated. 


Adoption. — The hei editary principle, 
which perputnaies in these estates their 
virtues and their vices, is also the grand 
preseivative of their political existenoo and 
national manners : it is an imperishable 
piinciple, which resists time and innovation : 
it is this which made tlie laws of the Medes 
and Persians, us well as those of the Raj- 
poots, nualterable. A chief of Mewar, like 
his soverigii, never dies ; he disappears to be 
regenereted. ‘‘ Le not est mort, vive le 
roi is a pharse, the precise virtue of which 
is there well understood. Neithei the crown 
nor the greater fiefs are ever without heirs. 
Adoption is the preservative of honours and 
titles ; the great fiefs of Rajasthan can never 
become extinct. But, however valuable this 
privilege, which the law of custom has made 
a right, it is often carried to the most hurt- 
ful and foolish extent. They have allowed 
the limit which defined it to be efiaced, and 
each family, of course, maintains a ciistum, 
so soothing to vanity, as the prospect of 
having their names revived in their descen- 
dants. This has resulted from the weakness 


of the prince and the misery of the times. 
Lands were bestowed liberally which yield- 
ed nothing to their master, who, in securing 
a nominal obedience and servitude, bad as 
much as the times made them worth when 
given ; but with returning prosperity and 
old customs, these groat errors hare become 
too visib'e. Adopti"ns are often made during 
the life of the incumbent when without 
prospect of issue. The chief and hie wife 
fiist agirate the subject in private ; it is then 
confided to the little conucil of the fief, and 
when propinquity and merit unite, they at 
once petition the prince to confiira their 
wishes, which are generally acceded to. So 
many interests tire to be oonsaltcd on this 
occasion, that the blind partiality of the 
chief to any particular object is always 
counterpoised by the eldere of the clan, who 
must have a pride in seeing a proper Tha- 
coor (1) at their head, and who prefer the 
nearest of kin, to prevent th<‘ disputes which 
would be attendant on neglect in this point 
On sudden lapses, tlie wife is allowed 
the privilege, in cnnjnnctioti with those in- 


(1) .^s in Dcogurh. 
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tert'Hted in the fief, of nomination, though 
the caee is eeldoin left unprovided for ; 
theie ie always a presuniptive heir to the 
Biimllest sub-infudatiun of tiiese estate. The 
wife of the deceased is the gnardiaii of the 
minority of the adopted. 

The thief of Deogurh, one of the sixteen 
Oinras of Mewar, died without i^sue. Ou 
his (le.ath-beil he lecomnieuded to his wife 
nnd chiefs Nahar Sing for their adoption. 
This Wits the son of the indepeudent chief- 
tain of Singramguih, alieiuly mentioned. 
There were nearer kin, some of the seventh 
and eighth degrees, aud young Naliur was 
the eleventh. It w.is never contemplated 
that the Lhiee last gigantic (1) chieftains of 
Deognrh would die, witliout issue, or the 
branches, now claimants from propinquity, 
would have been educated to suit the 
dignity ; but being brought up remote from 
court, tliey had been Compelled to seek 
einploymeut where obtainable, or to live on 
the few acres to which tlieir distant claim of 
birth restricteii them. Two of these, who 
had but the latter resource to fly to, had 
become mere boors ; and of two who bad 
songht service abroad by aims, one was a 
cavalier iu the retinue of the priuce, aud 
the other a hiinger-oii about court ; both 
dissipated and unfitted, as the freiage assert- 
ed “ to be the chieftains of two tbousaiid 
Rajpoots, the sons of one father .”(2) Much 
interest and intrigue were carried ou for one 
of tliese, and ho was supported by the young 
prince and a faction. Some of the senior 
Puttawuts of Deogurb are men of the 
liigiieet character, and often lamented the 
Bonibre qu.ditiee of their chief, which pre- 


vented the clan having that iiiterMst in the 
state to which its extent aud rank entitled it. 
While these intrigues were iu their infaucy^ 
they adopted a decided measure ; they 
brought home young Nabar frtan Ilia fatbei’a 
residence, and “ bound round his head tlie 
turban of the deceased.'’ In his name the 
death of the lute chief was announced, it 
wag added, that he hoped to see his friends 
after the st ited days of ‘malim’ or morning ; 
and he performed all the duties of the Son 
of Deognrh, and lighted the funeral pyre. 

When these proceedings weie reported, 
the B.iiia was liighly and justly incensed. 
The lute chief bad been one of the rebels of 
1848 (3) ; and though paidon had been 
granted, yet this revived all the ddlectioO 
of the past, and he felt inclined to extinguish 
the niiuie of Sangawnt (4). 

In addition to the common sequestration, 
he sent au especial one with commands to 
collect the produce of the harvest thMt 
reaping, eliargiiig the snb-vaMals with tho 
design of overturning bis lawful authority. 
They replied very submissively, and artfully 
asserted that they had only given a son to 
Gokul Das, not an heir to Deogurh ; that 
the Bovereign alone could do this, and that 
they trusted to bis nominating one who 
would be an efficient leader of so many Baj* 
poots in the service of the Sana. They 
urged the pieteiisiuus of young Nahar, at 
the same time leaving the decision to the 
sovereigo. Tlieir judicious reply was well 
Bnp|)Oited by their ambuesador at court, who 
was the bard of Deogurh, and had recently 
become, though ea-ojicio, pliysieian to the 
prince (5). The point was finally adjusted. 


(1) Gokul Das, the last chief, was one of the finest men I ever beheld in fis.itnra 
and person. He was about six feet perfectly erect, and a Hercules in bulk._ His fatlrer 
at twenty was much larger, and must have been nearly seven feet hi'.;h. It is nirpritiug 
how few of the chiefs of this family dted a natural death. It has prudneed some noble 
Rajpoots. 

(2) jE'A Sap ca Seta. 

(3) A. 1). 1792. 

(4) That of the dsn of Deogurh. 

(5) Apollo is the patron both of physicians and poets ; and though my friend Umia 
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aad Nuhar was brought to coart and iuveated 
with the sword by the hand of tlie sovereign, 
«ud he is now lord of Deogurh Madaria, 
one of the richest and must powerfnl fiefs (1) 
of Mewar. Madaria was the ancient name 
of the estate ; and Singramgurh, of which 
Nahar was the heir, was severed from it, 
bat by some means had reverted to the 
crown, of wliich it now holds. The adoption 
of Nehar by Qokul D.is leaves the paternal 
estate without an immediate heir ; and his 
actual father being mad, if more distant 
claims are not admitted, it is probable that 
Singramgaih will eventually levert to the 
fisc. 

Ebjlbctioks. — The system of feuds must 
have attained considerable matiiiity amongst 
the Rajpoots, to have left such traces, not- 
withstanding the desolation that has swept 
the land ; but without circumspection, these 
few remaining customs will become a dead 
letter. Unless we abstain from all internal 
interfeience, we must destroy the links 
which connect the prince and his vassals ; 
and, ill lieu of a system decidedly imperfect, 
we should leave them none at all, or at least 
uot a system of fends, the only one they 
can compieheiid. Our friendship has res- 
cued them from exterior foes, and time will 
restore the rest. With their dignity and 
establishments of the chiefs, ancient usages 
will revive ; and nuszerana (relief), khurg 
bundai (investiture) dusaoo'id (aids or bene- 


volence, literally ‘the tenth’), and other 
iiicideute, will cease to be mere ceremonies. 
The desire of every liberal mind, ns well 
as the professed wish of the British Gevern- 
nient, is to uid in their renovation, and tliia 
will be best effected by not meddling with 
what we but imperfectly undei'staud.(2) 

We have nothing to apprehend from the 
Rajpeot States if raised to their ancient 
prosperity. The closest attention to their 
history proves beyond contradiction, that 
they were never capable of uniting, even 
for their own preservation : a breath, a 
scurrilious stanza of a bard, has severed 
their closest confederacies. No national 
head exists amongst them as amongst the 
Mahrattas ; and each chief being master of 
his own house and followers, they are in- 
dividually to weak too cause us any iilarm. 

No feudal government can be dangerous 
as a neighbour ; for defence, it has in all 
conutries _been found defective ; and for 
aggression, totally inefficient, Let there 
exist between us the most perfect under- 
standing and identity of interests ; the 
foiindation-step to which is to lessen or ro- 
I mit the galling, and to ns contemptible 
I tribute, now exacted, enfranchise them 
from our espionage and agency, and eitlier 
unlock them altogether from onr dangerous 
embrace, or let the ties between us be such 
only as would ensure grand results : such 
as general commerci.il freedom and protec- 


does not disgrace him in either calling, it was his wit, rather tlian his medical degree, 
that maintained him at court. He said it was not fitting that the sovereign of the world 
should be served by clowns or opium-eaters; and that young Nahar, when educated 
at court under the Rana's examide, would be credit to the country ; and what had full as 
much weight as any of the bard's arguments was, that the fine of relief on the Tulwar 
bundi (or girding on the sword) of a lack of rupees, should bo immediately forlicoming. 

(1) Putta^ 

(2) Such interference, when inconsistent with past usage and the gAnins of the 
people, will defeat the very best intentions On tbo grounds of policy and justice, it is 
alike incumbent on the British Government, to seeme the maintenance of their present 
form of Governineiit, and not to repair, but to advise the repairs of the fabric, and 
to let their own artists alone bo consulted. To employ our’s, would be like adding a 
Corinthian capital to a column of Ellora, or replacing the mutilated statue of Buldeva 
with a limb from the Hercules Farnese. 

To have a chain of prosperous independent states on onr only exposed frontier, the 
north west, attached to us from benefits, and the moral conviction that we do not seek 
their overthrow, mnst be a desi able policy. 
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tton^ with treaties of .friendly alliance. 
Then, if a Tatar or a Susaian invasion 
threatened our eastern empire, fifty thou- 
sand Bajpoots would be no despicable 
allies. 

Let us call to mind what they did when 
they fotight for Aurnngzebe : they are 
still unchanged, if we give them the proper 
stimulus. Gratitude, honour, and fidelity, 
are terms which at one time were the foun- 
dation of all the viitues of a Rajpoot. Of 
the theory of these sentiments he is still 
enamoured ; but, unfortunately for his 
happiness, the times have left him but little 
scope for the practice of them. Ask a 
Rijpoot which is the greatest of crimes 7 
he will reply ‘ goonckar ' ‘ forgetfulness of 
favours.’ This is his most powerful term 
for ingratitude. Gratitude with him embra- 
ces every obligation of life, and is inse- 
parable from fwamiharma, ‘fidelity to his 
lord.’ He who is wanting in these is not 
deemed fit to live, and is doomed to eternal 
pains in Pluto’s (1) realm hereafter. (2) 

‘ It was a powerful feeling,” says an 
hiBtorian(3) who always identifies his own 


emotions with his subject, “which could 
make the bravest of men put up with 
slights and ill-treatment at the hand of 
their sovereign, or call forth all the energies 
of discontented exertion for one whom they 
never saw, and in whose character there 
was nothing to esteem. Loyalty has scar- 
cely less tendency to refine and elevate the 
heart than patriotism itself.” That these 
sentiments were combined, the past history 
of the Erjpoots will shew (4) ; and to the 
strength of these ties do they owe their 
political existence, which has outlived ages 
of strife. But for these, they would have 
been converts and vassals to the Tatars, 
who would still have been enthroned in 
Delhi. Neglect, oppression, and religi ons 
intetference, sunk one of the greatest mo- 
narchies of the world (5) ; made Sevaji a hero, 
and converted the peaceful husbandman of 
the Kistna and Godavery into a brave but 
rapacious soldier. 

We have abundant examples, and I trust 
need not exclaim with the wise minister 
of Akbar, “who so happy as to profit by 
them !"(6) 


(1) Tamaloca. 

(2) The .^ooncAor (ungrateful) and safrAor (violator of his faith) are eonsigned by 
the authority of the bard, to sixty thousand years’ residence in hell. Europeans, in ail 
pride of mastery, accuse the natives of want of gratitude, and say their language has no 
word fior it. They can only know the nimmuck-kariim of the Ganges. ffooncAor is a 
compound of powerful import, as ingratitude and infidelity are the highest crimes. 
It means, literally, ‘‘ abandonor (from cAurna, ‘to quit') of virtue (goon.)" 

(3) Hallam, vol i. p. 323. 

(4) Of the effects of lo.valty and patriotism combined, we have splendid examples 
in Hindu history and tradition. A more stricking instance could scarcely be given 
than in the recent civil distra- tions at Kotah, where a mercenary army raised and main- 
tained l)y the Regent, either openly or covertly declared against him, as did the whole 
feudal body to a man, the moment their young Prince asserted his subverted claims, and 
in the cause of their rightful lord abandoned all consideration of self, their families and 
lands, and with their followers offered their lives to redeem his rights or perish in tha 
attempt. No empty boast, as the conclusion testified. God forbid that we would have 
more such examples of Rajpoot devotion to their sense of fidelity to their lords I 

(51 See statement of its revenues during the last emperor, who had preserved the 
empire of Delhi united. 

(6) Abul Fnzil uses this expression when moralizing on the fall of Shabndin, king 
of Ghizni and first established^monarch of India, slain by Prithwiraja, the Hindu sover- 
eign of Delhi. 
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Tlie Bsjpoot, with all his tnrbalence, 
poaaemea in an eminent degree both.lojalty 
and patriotism ; and though he occaeionatly 
ezhibite hie relVuctory spirit to his father 
and aovereigu(l), we ahull see of what he is 
' capable when bis country is threatened with 
dismemberment, from the history of Mewar 
and the reign of Ajeet Sing of Marwar. 
In this last we have one of the noblest 
examples history can afford of unbound- 
ed devotion. A prince, whom not a dozen 
of his snlijects had ever seen, who bad been 
otmcealed from the period of his birth 
throughout a tedious minority to avoid the 
snares of a tyrant (2), by the mere magic of 
a name kept the discordant materials of a 
great feudal association, in subjection, till, 
able to bear arms, he issued from his con- 
oeidment to head these devoted adherents, 
and reconquer what they had >0 long 
straggled to maintain. S > glorious a con- 
test, of twenty years’ duration, requires but 
an historian to immortalize it. ITiifortun- 
ately we have only the relation of isolated 
encounters, which, though exhibiting a 
prodigality of blood and acts of high devo- 
tion, are deficient in those minor details 
which give unity and interest to the whole. 

Let 08 take the Rajpoot character from 
the royal historiane themselves, from Akbar, 
Jehangir, Auruugzebe. The most brilliant 
conquest of these monarchs were by their 
Rajpoot alliea ; tliongh the little regard the 
latter had for opinion alienated the sym- 
pathies of a race, who, when rightly man- 
aged, encountered at command the Afgan 


amidst the snows of Caucasus, or made the 
furthest ChersoDse tributary to the empire. 
Assam, where the British arms were recently 
engaged, and fur the issue of which such 
anxiety was manifested in the metropolis 
of Britain, was conquered by a Rajpoot 
prince (3), whose descendant is now an 
ally of the British Oovemmeiit. 

But Englishmen in the east, as elsewhere, 
undervalue every thing not national. They 
have been accustomed to conquest, not revers- 
es ; though it is only by studying the 
character of those around them, that the 
latter can be avoided and hie superiority 
maintained. Superficial observers imagine, 
that from lengthened predatory spoliation 
the energy of the Rajpoot has fled ; an idea 
which is at once erioneous and dangerous. 
The vioes now manifest from oppression 
will disappear with the cause, and with 
reviving prosperity new feelings will be 
generated, and each national tie and custom 
be strengtheued. The Rajpoot would glory 
in putting on hie saffron robes (4) to fight 
for such a land, and for those who dis- 
intereeteilly laboured to benefit it. 

I Let us, then, apply bistory to its proper 
use. We need not turn to ancient Rome for 
illustration of the dangers inseparable from 
wids dominion and extensive alliances. The 
twenty-two Satrapiea of India, the greater 
part of which are now the appanage of 
Britain, exhibited, even a century ago, one 
of the most splendid monarchies history has 
made known, too extensive fur the gekiias of 
Boy single individual effectually to control. 


(1) The Rajpoot, who possesses bat an acre of land, has the proud feeling of common 
origin with his sovereign, and m styling him iopyW (sire), he thinks of him as the com- 
mon father or representative of the race. What a powerful incentive to action • 

(2) Aurungsebe. « . t ^ 

(3) Baja Maun of Jeypur, who took Araoan, Orissa, and Assam. Baja Jeswunt 
Sing of Marwar re-toox Caubnl for Aurungsebe, and was rewarded _ by poison. Baja 
Ram Sing Hara, of Kotoh, made several important conquests: and his gnuidsoo. Raja 
Essurree Sing, and his five brothers, were left on one field of ba|tle. 

(4) When a Rajpoot is determined to hold out to the last in fighting, ho always 
puts on a robe dyed in saffron. 
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Yet vas it held togetliefi till encroachment 
on their rights and disregard to their habits 
and religious opinions, alienated the Bajooots, 
and excited the inhabitants of the south to 
rise against their Mogul oppressors. Then 


was the throne of Aurunsebe at the mercy 
of a Brahmin, and the graadsim (1) of a 
cnitieator in the province of Oandeish held 
the descendants of Timoor penaionexs on his 
bonnty ! 


(I) Sindia. 




APPENDIX. 


PAPERS REFERRED TO IN THE SKETCH OP FEUDAL 
SYSTEM IN RAJASTHAN, 

BEINQ 

Litxbal Tbanslations from Inscsiftions and Ohioimal Dochuehts, 
moit of which are in the Author’s Possession. 


No. 1. 

Tranelation of a Letter from the expat- 
riated Chi^ (1) of Marwar to the 
!PolHieal\Agtnt of the Britiah Govern- 
ment, Weitern Bajpoot State*. 

After complimentB. 

We have sent to yon a confidential per- 
son, who will relate what regards us. The 
Sirksr company are eovereigne of Hind us- 
ihan, and yon know well all that regards 
onr condition. Although there ie nothing 
which reepecta either onreelvea or our 
conntry hid from yon, yet is there mutter 
immediately concerning os which it is 
necessary to make known. 

Sri Maharajah and ourselves are of one 
stock, all Bahtores. He is our head, we his 


servants : but now anger has seized him, 
and we are dispossessed of onr conntry. 
Of the estates, our partimony and our dwel> 
ling, some have been made khalisa (2), and 
those who endeavour to keep aloof, expect 
the same fate. Some under the most solemn 
pledge of security have been inveigled and 
suffered death, and others imprisoned. 
Mootsuddies (3), officers of state, men of the 
soil and those foreign to it, have been seized, 
and the most unheard of deeds and cruelties 
inflicted, which we cannot even write. Such 
a spirit has poesessed his mind as never was 
known to any former prince of Jodhpur. 
His furefuthers have reigned for generations; 
our forefathers were their ministers and 
advisers, and whatever was performed was 
by the collective wisdom of the council of 
onr chiefs. Before the face of bis ancestors. 


0) The names ommitted to prevent any of them falling a sacrifice to the blind fury 
of their Prince. The brave chief of fiimaj has sold his life, mit dearly. In vain do we 
look in the annals of Europe for such devotion and generous despair as marked his end, 
and that of his brave clan. He was a perfect gentleman in deportment, modest and mild, 
and head of a powerful elan. 

(fi) FieraJ, that is, sequestrated. 

(3) Clerks, and inferior officers of government. 
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our own ancestors have slain and been slain • 
and in performing serviees to the kings (1), 
tliey mode the state of J odhpnr what it is. 
Whatever Marwar was concerned, there onr 
fathers were to be found, and with their 
lives preserved the land. Sometimes our 
head was a minor ; even then, by the wisdom 
of our fathers and their services, the land 
was kept firm under onr feet, and thus baa 
it descended from generation to generation. 
Before Lis eyes (Baja Mann’s) we have per- 
formed good service : whan at that perilous 
time the host of Jeypur(2), surrounded 
Jodhpur on the field wo attacked it ; 
our lives and fortunes were at stake, and 
God granted os success ; the witness 
is God Almighty, Now, men of no consi- 
deration are in our prince’s presence ; 
hence this reverse. When our servieet are ■ 
OMeptahle then i» tie OUT lord iuhen not, tee 
are again hit brothers and kindred, elaimanU 
and laying claim to the land. 

He deaires to dispossess us ; but can we 
let ouraelves be dispoeseesed ? The English 

are maeters of all lodia. The chief of 

eent his agent to Ajnieer: he was told to 

go Delhi, Accordingly Thacoor .went 

there, but no path was pointed out. If the 
Bngliah chiefs will not hear us, who will ? 
The English allow no one’s lands to be 
usurped, and our birth-place is Murwar— 


W7 


from Miirwar we moat have bread, A 
hundred thousand Bahtores, — where areib^ 
to go to 7 From respect to the English alone 
have we been so long patient, and without 
aequainting your government of onr inten- 
tions, you might afterwards find fault; 
therefore we make it known, and we there- 
by acquit ourselves to yuu. What we 
brought with us from Marwar we have eon- 
snmed, and even what we could get on 
credit ; and now, when want must make na 
perish, we are ready and can do any 
thing(3). 

The English are our rnlen, onr masters, 
Sri Maun Sing has seized our lands : by 
your government interposing these troubles 
may be settled, but without its guarantee 
and intervention we can have no confidence 
whatever. Let ns have a reply to our 
petition. We will wait it in patience ; but 
if we get none, the fault will not be ours, 
having given every where notice. Hanger 
will compel man to find a remedy. For 
such a length of time we have been silent 
from respect to your government alone : 
onr own Sirkar is deaf to complaint. But 
to what extrome ahull we wait 7 Let onr 
hopes be attended to. Snmbnt 1878, Sawun 
good dooj. (August 1821.) 

True Translation : 

(Signed) Jauxs Tod. 


(1) Alluding to tl e sovereigns of Delhi. In the magnificent feudal assemhlagp 
at t'lia gorgeous court, where seventy-six princes stood in the Divan. {Dewan Khas) eoM 
by a pillar ‘covered with plates of silver, the Marwar prince hnd the right hand of adL 
1 have an original letter from the great-grandfather of Biya Maun to the Baoa, oloto 
with this honour. 

(2) In 1806. 

(S) historian of the Middle Ages justly remarks, that ‘‘the most deadly hatted 
is that which men. exasperated by proscription and forfeitures, bear their conatty." 
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,, No, II. 

JbUKHMtfrfMW M* sub- VanaU (fJkogwA 

fUgaioMt ^A«iir Rawut ffokul Dat. 

1. He reepeote not the privilegea or 
MatOQM eetabliebed of old, 

■ S. To each Rajpoot’a houae a chnrBa(l) 
or bide of land waa attached : tbia be haa 
aaanmed. 

8. Whoever bribea him is a true man : 
who doea not^ ia a thief. 

4. Tea or twdve villagee catabliKhed by 
bi»pattaeat(S) he haa resnmed and left their 
familiea to atarve. 

8. From time immemorial eanctnary 
ifurnaK^ haa been eateemed aaored : this he 
haa abolished. 

6. On emergenciea he would pledge hia 
oath to his anhjecta (rpota), and afterwards 
piflnder them. 

7. In old times, it waa enatnmary when 
the preaence of hia chiefs and kindred waa 
required, to invite them by letter : a fine is 
now the warrant of anmmona ; thus lessen- 
ing their dignity. 

8. Such messengers, in former times, 
had a taeks(9) for their ration (iAatta) ; 
now he imposes two rupees. 

9 Formerly, when robberies oceured 
in the mountains within the limits of 
Deogurh, tlie loss waa made good : now all 
complaint ia .useless, for bis foujdar(4) 
let^ives a fourth of all such plunder. The 
]lder8(6) range at liberty ; but before they 
never committed murder : now they slay as 


I well as mb our kin ; nor ia there any re- 
^ dress, and such plunder {seven sold within 
tlie town of Heogurh. 

10. Without crime, he resumes the 
lands of his vassals for the sake of imposi- 
tion of fines ; and after such are paid, he 
cuts down the green crops, with which he 
feeds his horses. 

11. The cultivators (6) on the lands of 
the vassals he seizes by force, extorts fiiios, 
or sella their cattle to pay them. Thus 
cultivation is ruined and the inhabitants 
leave the country'. 

IS. From oppression the town magia- 
trates(7) of Deogurh have fled to Uaepur. 
He lays in watch to seize and extort money 
from them. 

IS. When he summons his vassals for 
purposes of extortion and they escape his 
clutches, he seizes on their wives and 
families. Females, from a sense of honour, 
have on such occasions thrown themselves 
into wella 

14. He interferes to recover old debts, 
distraining the debtor of all ha has in the 
world ; half be receives. 

15. If any one have a good horse, by 
fair means or foul, be contrives to get it. 

16. When Deogurh tea* eetablished, at 
the lame time were our allotments : at it 
hit patrimony, to it our patrimony. (8) 
Thousande have been expended in estab- 
lishing and improving them, yet our rank, 
privileges, and rights, be equally disregards. 


G) Hide or akin, from the vassal used in irrigation being made of leather. 

(8) The vassals, or those holding fiefs (putta) of Deogurh. 

(8) A copper coin, equal to two-pence. 

(4) Military commander: a kind of inferior maire iu palait, on every Rajpoot 
chieftains’a estate, and who has the military command of the vassals. He is seldom of 
the same family, hut generally of another tribe. 

(6) Monntaineers. 

(6) Of the Jit and other labouring tribes. 

(7) Chohutias, from ehohut, ‘civil jurisdiction.’ In every town there is an nnpnid 
magistracy, of which the Iftad is the Nnggur Seth, or chief citizen, and the four Chotias, 
tantamount to the lord Mayor and Aldermen, who hold their courts and decide in all 
civil cases. 

(8) Here are the precise sentiments embodied in the remonstrances of the great 
feudal chiefs of Marwar to their prince; see Appendix, No. 1. 
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17. From these viDoges, founded by 
onr forefathers, he at will, takes four or five 
skins of land and bestows them on 
foreigners ; and thus the ancient proprie- 
tors are redaoed to poverty and rain. 

18. From of old, all his Bajpnot kin 
had daily rations, or portions of grain : 
for four years these rights have been 
aboliahed. 

19. From ancient times the pattaefs 
formed his conncil : now he consults only 
foreigners. What hns been the consequence 1 
the whole annual revenue derived from the 
mountains is lost. 

20. Prom the ancient Bhoom (1) of the 
Frerago (2) the mountaineers carry off the 
cattle, and instead of redeeming them, this 
foujdar sets the plunderers up to the trick 
of demanding rekwalee. (3) 

21. Money is justice, and there is none 
other : whoever has money may be heard. 
The bankers and merchants have gone 
abroad for protection, but he asks not where 
they are. 

22. When cattle sre diiven off to the 
hills, and we do ourselves justice and re- 
cover them, wo are fined, and told that the 
mountaineers have his pledge. Thug our 
dignity is lessened. Or if we seize one of 
these marauders, a party is sent to libemte 
him, for which the foujdar receives n bribe. 


Then a feud ensues at tiie imtigatioh d 
the liberated Mer, and ffw knm^ported 
Bsjpoot ia obliged to adandon hib pattb 
mony. (4) There 4b neither protectien aet 
support. The chief ie eupfne, and M 
regardless of honour^ that he telle ns to 
niuko money to the hill's aud redeem our 
property. Since thie fonjilar had' pb#^, 
* poison has been onr fete.' Foreigners ere 
all in all, and the home-bred are set aside. 
Dekhanis and plunderers eiijoyilhe lauds df 
his hretliern. Without fault, the chiefs are 
deprived of their lands, to briog which, lute 
order, time aud money have been lariahetL 
Justice there is none. 

Our rights and privilegM in bia iamily 
are the same as his in the family of the 
Preaeuce. (6) Since you (6) entered Mewar, 
lands long lost have been recovered. What 
orimea have we committed, tbatat this day 
we should lose onra 1 

We sre in great trouble. (7) i i 

No III 

Maharaja Sri Qoknt Dae to the fi>uf 
ranks {char mi$al) of Pnttaeta of Deogurh, 
commanding. Peruse. ' 

Without crime no vassal shall have hia 
state or cbursas disseized. Should any 
individual commit an offence, it shall ba 
judged by the/oer ranis' ( char misal ) my 
biethren, and then punished. Without 


(1) The old allodial allotments. ^ 

(2) Bhyad. 

(8) The gahamenta of our feudal writen ; blaek-mail of the north. 

(4) ‘Wntton.’ 

(6) The Katia. 


(6) The Author, ‘ ^ 

(7) With the articles of complaint of the vnssaU of Deogurh and the short eatort^ 
character, to avoid future cause for such, we may, contrast the following Pour avoir 
une idee du brigandage que les nobles ezeroaient a I’epoque on les premieres :vharte$ 
furent aecordees, il sufEt d’en lire quelquea-unes, et Ton verra que le eSigneary diseit 
‘‘Je prumetsde ne point voter, eatorquer les bien et les menbles desMlHtaiM. ds las 

delivrer der — • ■ ■ ' - - • 

envera eux 
voituios. < 
dos seignei 


savant Abbe de Mably, toutetait enleve par I’issatisble etsveattle avidito 
Art, Chartsg,' Diet, de I'anc. Begime* 
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oonaolting them on all ocoaaiona 1 ahall 
never inflict puniahment. (1) To thia 1 
Bweer bjr Sri Nathjee. No departare from 
thia agreement ahidl ever oooor. 8. 1874 ; 
the 0th Panah. 

No. IV. 

Or<M from Uoharma Ur Sint/ Prinee 
JUemar, to the Sindie dkirf, 

Ahdool Ruhim Beg. 

Bamji J (2) 

Cktneeji 1 (2) Eklingji I (S) 

Sri Maharaja Dhemj Maharana Ur Sing 
to Mirza Abdool Bnhim Beg Adilbegote, 
oOmmanding. 

Now aome of onr ehiefa having rebelled 
and aet up the impostor Butna Sing, 
brought the Dehhany army and erected 
batteries against Oudipar, in which oircum- 
ataneea your services have been great and 
intended to the preservation of our sovere- 
ignty : therefore, in favour towards you, 
I have made this grant, which your children 
and children's children shall continue to 
enjoy. Ton will continue to serve faithfully: 
and whoever of my race shall dispossess you 
or youia, on him' be Eklingji and the sin of 
the slaughter of Cheetore. 

Particulari, 

lab In estates, 2,00,000 rupees. 

2nd. In cash annually, 25,000. 

Sid. Lands outside the Uebarri gate, 

10 , 000 . 

4th. As a residenes, the dwelling-house 
ealled Bharat Sing’s. 

6th. A hundred beegas of land outside 
the city for a garden. 


6th, The town of Mittoon in the valley, 
to supply wood and forage. 

7th. To keep up the tomb of Ajmeri 
Beg, who fell in action, one hundred beegas 
of land. 

Privileges and Honoart. 

8th. A seat In Durbar and rank in all 
reapeeta equal to the chieftain of Sadree(3). 

9th. Your kettle-drums ( Nagarra ) to 
beat to the exterior gate, but with one 
stick only. 

10th. Umar Bulaona(4), and a dress of 
honour on the Uusrewa(6) festival. , 

llth. Drums to beat to Ahar. All 
other privileges and rank like the house of 
Saloombra(6). Like that house, yours shall 
be from generation to generation ; therefore 
according to the valuation of your grant yon 
will serve. 

12tb. Your brothers or servants, whom 
you may dismiss, 1 shall not entertain or 
suffer my chiefs to entertain. 

13th. The ChaonrB(7) and Kirnia(8) 
you may use at all times when alone, but 
never in the presence. 

14th. Munowur Beg, Unwnr Beg, 
Chnmun Beg are permitted seats in front 
of the throne ; Umr Bulaonn, and honorary 
dresses on Dnsrewa, and seats for two or 
three other relatives who may be found 
worthy the honour. 

16th. Your agent (Vakeel) shall remain 
at court witli the privileges due to bis rank. 

By command : 

Sah Hootib Bau Boua, 

S 1826 (AD. 1770) Bhadoon (August) 
sood 11 Soinwar (Monday.) 


(1) This rroly to the remonstrance of bis vassals is perfectly similar in point to the 
43d article of Magna Charta. 

(2) Invocations to Bam, Gimes ( god of wisdom), and Ek-linga, the patron divinity 
of the Sesodia Oehlotes. 

(8) The first of foreign vassals of the Rana’s house. 

(4) A horse furnished by the prinee, always replaced when he dies, therefore called 
Umar, or immortal. 

(6) The grand military festival, when a master is made of all the Rajpoot quotas, 

(6) The first of nome-chieftaina 

(7) The tail of the wild ox, worn across the saddle-bow. 

(8) An umbrella or shade against the sun ; firom kirn, 'a ray.’ 
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No. V. 

Grant of the Puiia of Bhyntrore to Maecat 
Lai Sing, one cf the eimteen great \ 
vaeeale of Ifeuar. 

Maharaja Jaggut Sing to Bawnt Lai j 

Sint; EesuriaingoteCl), ooramaikdiDg. 

Now to you the whole Pergunna of 
Bhyn8rore(2) ie granted as Grot, «t». 

Town of Bbynitore...... 3,000 1,600 

Fifty-two others (names 
uninteresting), besides one in 
the rslley of the capital. 

Total value 62,000 31,000(3) 

With two hundred aud forty-eight horse 
and two hundred and forty-eight foot, good 
horse and good Bajpoots you will perform 
service. Of this, foity-eiglit horse and 
forty-sight foot are excused for the protec- 
tion of your fort ; therefore with two 
hundred foot and two hundred horso you will 
serve when and wherever ordered. The first 
grant was given in Pus, S. 1798, when the 
income inserted was over-rated. Uuder- 
standing this, the presence (thuzoor) ordered 
sixty thousiiud of annuai value to be attached 
to Bhynsrore. 
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N& VI. 

Grant front Maharana Singram N»iw of 
Memar to hie Nephew, the Prtnde Madku 

Sing, heir apparent to the prtneipoi- 
litpqf Jegpwr. 

Sbi Raujatati. 

(Ftcfory to Eama). 

Sbi Qabes Pbabad, Sbi Eeuboa Pbasad, 
{By favour of Ganee) {By favorer of Eklingti) 

(4) [The sign-mannal of a BhallH.] 

(6) [The sign-manual of a monogram.} 

Maharaja Dhernj Maharana Sri Singram 
Sing, Adesatoo, commanding. 

To my nephew, Komar Madhu Sing-ji, 
grae (a fief) has been granted, vix. 

The fief {puHa) of Bampura ; therefore, 
with one thousand horse and two thousand 
foot, you will perform service during six 
months annually ; and when foreign service 
is required, three thousand foot and three 
ihonsand horae. 

While the power of the presence is main- 
tained in these districts you will not be 
dispossessed. 

By command ; 

Pancbouli Baxchubd and 

Mkbta Mul Daa 

S. 1785. (A. D. 1729) ; Chiet-sood 7th 
( ) ; Mungulvar (Tuesday ) 

Addreieed in the Rana'e own hand. 

To my nephew Madhu Sing (6). My 
child, I have given you Bampura: while 
mine, you shall not be deprived of it. Done. 


(1) filan (gote) ofKesuri Sing, one of the great branches of the Chondawuts. 

(2) On the left bank of the Chumbol. 

(3) To explain these doable rekhe, or estimates, one is the fhll value, the other the 
deteriorated rate. 

(4) The bhalla, or lance, is the sign-mumol of the Saloombrs chieftain, as heredita* 
rg premier of the state. 

(6) Is a monogram forming the word Suhaie, being the sign-manual of the prince. 

(6) Bhanaij is sister's son ; as Bkatija is brother’s son. It will be seen in the 
Annals, that to support this ]>rinoe to the succession of the Jeypur Oadi, both Mewar and 
Jeypur were ruined, and the power of the Dekbanis established in both conptriea. 
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No. VIL 

Orani if Shorn Rehwali (SaJvamenla) 
from tho vaiogeofBongU to Maharaja 

JShoothial Sii'p. 8. 1806(A.D.17B0), 
the Jifiit of Sawan (Julg). 

1st. A field of one hundred end fifty 
one beagaS) of which thirty-six are irrij|'ate<i. 

Slid. One hundred and two beeegos, of 
waste and unirrigated, vis. 

Six beegae cultivated by Qorinda the 
oilman. 

Three, under Heera and Tara tlie oil- 1 
men. 

Seventeen cuUivated by the mason 
Hunsrt, and Lai the oilmen. 

Four beegaa of waste and forest land 
(purte, arpana) which belonged to Oovinda 
and Heera, Ac. Sto. : and so on, enumerat- 
ing all the fields cuuipoeing the above 
aggregate. 

Daw and Privileget. 

pieces of money 18 

Oraiu 24 maunda. 

On the festivals of Bakhi, Dewalee, and 
Hooli, one copper coin from each house. 

Seeranoh at harvest. 

Sookrie from the Brahmins. 

Transit duties for protection of merchan- 
dize, vit. a pice on every cart-load, and half 
a piece for each bullock. 

Two Platters on every marriage feast. 


No. VIII. 

Grant of Shoom hy the lahabitante of 
AnUe to Savmt Futteh fiing of 
AMait.—a. 1814 (A D. 1768). 

The Ranawnts Sawunt Sing and Sobogh 
Singh bad Amlee in grant ; bnt they were 
oppressive to the inhabitants, slew the patele 
Joda and Bbaggi, and so ill-tieated the 


Brahmins, that Enosul and Nathoo sacrificed 
themselves on the pyre. The inhabitants 
demanded the protection of the Bane, and 
the pnttaets were changed ; and trow the 
inhabitaiias grant in rekwalee one hundred 
and twenty-five beegaa as bhuom to Futteh 
8ing(l). 

No. IX. 

Grant of Shoom by the TnhahitanU of 
the Town ofDongla to Maharaja 
Zoorowur Sing, of Bheendir, 

To Sri Maharaja Zoorawnr Sing, the 
patels, traders, merchants, brahmins, and 
nnited iiibabitants of Dongla, make agree- 
meut. 

Formerly the “runners" in Dongla were 
numerous ; to preserve ns from when we 
granted bhooin to the Maharaja. To wit : 

One well, that of Heera the oilman. 

One well, that of Deepa the oilman. 

One well, that of Dewa the oilman. 

In all, three wells, being forty-four 
beegas of irrigated (peewal), and one 
hundred and ninaty-one beegas of unirri- 
gated f mat ) laud. Also a field foi jooar, 

Cutiomt or Dignitiet ( Mutjad I 
attached to the Shoom, 

Ist. A dish (hhanea) on every marriage. 

ind. Six hundred rupees ready cash 
annually. 

3rd. All bhoomiaa, grasiaa, the high 
roads, passes from raids and “ runners, ” and 
all disturbances whatooever, the Maharaja 
must settle. 

When the Maharaja is pleased to let the 
inhsbitants of Dongla reiuhabit their dwell- 
ings, then only can they return to them (8). 


(1) This » a proof of the value attached to bhoom, when granted by the inhabitants, 
as the fiwt act of t£e new proprietor though holding the whole town from the crown, 
was to obtain these few beegas as bhoom. After having been sixty 
Amlee has been resumed by the crown, the bhoom has remained witli the chief. 

<8) Thii shews how bhoom was extorted i® these periods of turbulsnse, and that 
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Writtea by the ocoouotant Kiitchiai on 
the full moon of Jeit, S. 1868, and signed 
by all the traders, brahmins, and towns- 
people. 

No. K. 

Grant qfBhoom by the Prince of Mewar 
to an inferior Vattal, 

Maharana Bheem Sing to Baba Bam 
Sing, commanding. 

Now a field of two hundred and twenty- 
fire beegbas in the city of Jeliajpur, with the 
black orchard {sham bagh) and a farm-house 
(nokara) for cattle, has been granted you in 
bhoom. 

Your forefathers recovered for me Jehaj- 
pur and served with fidelity ; on which 
account this bhoom is renewed. Kcat assured 
no molestation shiill be offered, nor shall 
any puttaet interfere with you. 

Privileges. 

One seeranoh (1). Two hulmohs (2). 
Offerings of coooauuts on the Hull and 
Dusrewa festivals. 

From every hundred bullock-loads(3) or 
merchandize, twelve annas. 


From every hundred and twenty-five 
ass-loads, six annas. 

From each hens sold within Jehajpur, 
two annas. 

From each camel sold, one anna. 

From each oil-mill, one puloh. 

From each iron mine (Ma4ri), a quarter 
rupee. 

From each distillation of spirits, a quarter 
rupee. 

From each goat slain, one pice. 

On births and marriage8(4), five platters 
(khansa). 

The handful (sscA) from every basket of 
greens, 

With every other privilege attached to 
bhoom. 

Irrigated land (peetewi)...... 61 beeghss. 

Uiiirrigated do. (mat).., 110 do. 

Mountain do. ( mugro) 40 do. 

Meadow do. (beera) 25 do. - 

226 beeghas. 

Asar (June) S. 1863 (A.D. 1797). 


this individual gift was as much to '<ave them from the oSects of the Maharaja's violence 
as to gain protcctu.n from that of others. 

(1) A seer on each maund of produce. 

(2) The labour of two ploughs (hul). Jlu/moh is the personal service of the hnsband- 
man with his plough for such time as is specified. Halmoh is precisely the detested 
eorrec of the French regimo. “ Las corvees soat tout ouvriige ou service, soil de corjis 
ou de clmrrois ec betos, pendent le jour, qui eat dn a an seigneur. Ily avait deux sorti-s 
de eorvees ; les reeles et personclles, &c. Qnelqucfois le mombre des corvees otait fixe ; 
mail*, le pins sourent, elles etaient a volonle dn seigneur, et e'est ce qu'on appelait eorveee 
a merci." — Art. 'Corvee,' Diet, do I’anc. Begime. Almost all the exaction for the last 
century in Mewar may come under thir latter denomination. 

(3) A great variety of oppressive imposts were levied by the chiefs daring these times 
of trouble, to the destruction of commerce and all facility of travelling. Every thing 
was subject to tax, and a long train of vaxatious dues exacted for “repairs of forts, 
boats at ferries, night-guards, guards of passes," and other appellations, all having * much 
in common with the Droit de Peage*’ in France. “ 11 n’y avait ^as de ponts, do 
chaussees, d’ecluses, de defiles, de portes, Ac ou les fendaux no fissent payer un droit a 
ceux que leura affairs on leur commerce furcaient do voyager;"— Diet, de ranee. Bagime. 

(4) The privileges of our Rajnoot chieftains on the marriages of their vassals and 
cultivating subjerts are confined to the best dishes of the marriage feast or a pecuniary 
commutation Th's is, howover, though in a minor degree, one of the vexations elainw 
of feudality of the French system, known under the term uoengee, where the seigneur 
or his deputy presided, and had the right to be placed in front of the ^idge, et ifo 
chanter a la fin du lepas, uiie chanson guillerette. " But they even oarri^ tlieirin- 
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No. XI. 

Charter of Prinleffee and Jnmunitiee 
grfinM to the town cf Jkalra 
Patnn, engraved on a Pillar 
in that City. 

S. 18S3 ( A. D. 1797 ). correapofiding 
with the Saka 1718, the enn being in the 
tonth, the aenson of oold, and the happy 
month of Kartiba (1) the enlightened half 
of the month, being Monday the full moon. 

Maharaja Dheraj Sri Omeid Sing De(i(9), 
the FoDjdar(3) Raja Zalim Sing and Kumar 
Madhn Sing, commanding, To all the 
inhabitanta of Jhalra Patnn, Patela (4), 
Putwairiea (6), Mahejana (6), and to all the 
thirty-aix caatea, it ia written. 

At thia period entertain entire eoufi- 
denoe, build and dwell. 

Within thia abode all forced oontribu- 
tiona and eonfiacationa are for ever aboliah- 
ed. The taxea culled Bulmunaie (7), 
Annie (8), and Bek Burrar (9), and likewiae 
all Bbet>Begar(10), aball ceaee. 

To thia intent is this atone erected, to 
hold good from year to year, now and ever- 
more. There ahall be no violence in thia 
territory. Thia ia sworn by the cow to the 
Hindu and the hog to the Muaanlinan : in 
tho presence of Captain Dellil Khan, 
Chondree Sarroop Chund, Patel Lallo, the 
Mahesri Patwairi Balkiahen, the architect 
Kaln Bam, and the atoue-maaon Balkiahen. 

Purmoh (II) ia for ever abolished. 
Whoever dwells and traffics within the 
town of Patnn, one half of the transit duties 
nsnally levied in Haravati are remitted ; 


and all mauppa (meter's) duties are fur 
ever abolished. 

No. XII. 

Abolitione, Immunitiee, Prohibition*, ^o. 
^c. Ineeription in the Temple of 
Latckmt Narayan at AAufa. 

In former times tobacco was sold in one 
market only. Bana Baj Sing commanded 
the monopoly to.be abolished. 8. 164S. 

Banna Juggut Sing prohibited the 
seiznre of the cots and qnilts by the officers 
of his government from the printers of 
Akola. 

No. XIII. 

Privilege and Immunitiee granted to the 
Printere of Odico and Inhabitants of 
the Town of Oreat Akola in Mmear. 

Maharana Bbeem Sing, commanding, to 
the inhabitants of Great Akola. 

Whereas the village has been abandoned 
from the assignments levied by the garrison 
of Mandalgurh, and it being demanded of its 
population how it conld again be rendered 
prosperous, tliey unanimously replied : “not 
to exact beyond the dnes and contributions 
( dind dor ) established of yoie ; to erect 
the pillar promising never to exact above 
half the produce of the crops, or to molest 
the persons of those who thus paid their 
does.’’ 

The Presence agreed, and this pillar has 
been erected. May Ekiinga look to him 
who breaks this command. The bog to the 
Mussulman and the oow to the Hindn. 


eolence further, and “ pousserent leur meprie pour les villains ( the agricultural classes 
of the Rajpoot B3'stem ) jusqu’a exiger que lenrs chiens eussent leur convert aupres de la 
mariee, et qu' on les laiBsat manger sur la table.” — Ait. 'Abcoges' Diet, de I’anc. Begime. 

(I) Deceuiber. (2) The Baja of KotaJt. 

(3) Commander of the forces and regent of Kotah. 

(4) Officers of the land revenue. 

(6) L|ind "ocouutants. (6) The merchantile class. 

(7) LiteraUy * good behavionr.’ (8) An agricoltaral tax. (9) Tax for regisiering. 
(10) This includes in one word the forced labour exacted from the Wurking classes : 

the corvee of the French system. 

(II) Grain thrown outlie inhabitants at an arbitrary rate ; often resorted to at 
Kotah, where the regent is farmer general. 
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Whatever cnutribntioue ( di»d ) pur- 
moh (1), poolee (S), heretofore levied ehatt 
be peid. 

All crimes committed within the jnrisdie- 
tioB of Akola to be tried by its iiihabltauta, 
who will eit in justice on the offender and 
fine him acoordiug to his faults. 

On Amsvos ( 8) no work shall be done 
at the well (4) or at the oil-mill, nor printer 
put his dye-pot on the fire. (S) 

Whoever breaks the forej;oing, may the 
sin of the slaughter of Cheetore be upon 
him. 

This pillar was erected in the presence 
of Mehtu Sirdar Sing, Sawul Das, the 
Ohoudriss Bhoput Rani and Doulut Ram, 
and the assembled Punch of Ahola. 

Written by the Choudiie Bliopji, and 
engraved by the stone-cutter Bheenia. 

8. 1866 ( A. D 1800 ). 

No. XIV. 

Prohihition against Quests eirtying 
away Provisions from the 
public Feast. (6) 

Sri Maharana Singram Sing to the inha- 
bitants of Miroji. 


On all feasts of rejoicing, as well as 
.those on the oeiemonies for the dead, none 
shall cairy away witli them the remains 
of the feast Whoever thus transgresses 
shall pay a fine to the crown of one hundred 
and one rupees. S. 1769 ( A. D. 1713 ), Chiit 
! Sood 7lh. 


No. XV. 

Maharana Singram Sing to the mev« 
ehauts and bunkers of Bakrole. The custom 
of furnishing quilts ( seerak ) (7) of which 
you cumpli'in, is of ancient date, Now 
when the colleetoi’a of duties, their officers, 
or those of the land revenue stop at 
Bakrole, the mrrcheuts will furnish them 
with beds and quills. All other eervonto 
will be supplied by the other inhabitants. 

Should the dam of the lake be in any 
way injured, whoever does not aid in its 
repair shall, a« a punishment, feed one 
hundred and one Brahmins. Asar 1716, 
or June A. D. 1659. 


(1) Grain, the property of the government, thrown on the inhabitants for porchafle 
at an arbitrary valuation. 

(2) The handful from each sheaf at harvest. 

(3) A day sacred to the Hindu, being that which divides the mouth. 

(4) Meaning, they shall not irrigate the fields. 

(6) This part of the edict is evidently th ■ instigation of the Jains, to prevent the 
destruction of life, though only th.at of inH»-cis 

(6) The cause of this sumptuary edict was a benevolent motive, and to prevent the 
expenses on these occasions fulling too heavily on tlie pooler classes. It wa-< customary for 
the women to carry away under their pcttic ats (ghagra) sufficient sweetmeats for several 
day’s consumption. The great Jey Sing of Amber had an ordinance restricting the 
nnm her of guests to fifty-one on these occasions, and prohioited to all bnt the four 
Wealthy classess the use of sugar-candy : the others were contined to tlie use of molasses 
and brown sugar. To the lower vassal and the cultivators these feasts were limited to the 
coarser fare ; ^ joar flour, gr. ens and oil. A dyer who on the Hooli feasted his friends 
with sweetmeats of fine sugar and scattered about balls made of brown su‘' ar, was fined 
five thousand rupees for setting so pernicious an example The sad, or marriage-presents, 
from the bridegroom to the bride’s father, was limitted to fiity one rupees, llie 
great sums previously paid on this score, were preventives of matrimony. Mai^ other 
wholesome regulations of a much more imporiant kind, especially those u>r the 
suppress'on of infanticide, were instituted by this prince. 

(7) ‘De.e&cc against the cold weather’ (see). This in.the ancient French rtgimt 
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No, XVI. 

Jfarran/ oftht Chitfqf BijoUi to ki$ 
Vattal, Qvpal Dot Suktawut, 

Maharaja Mandbata to Suktavut Oopal 
Das, be it known. 

At this time a daily fine of four rupees 
is in force against you. Eighty are now 
due : Gangs Bam haring petitioned in your 
favour, forty of this will be remitted. Give 
a written declaration to this effect — that 
with a specified quota you will take the 
field ; if not, you will stand the con- 
sequences. 

VU ; One good horse and one matchlock, 
with appurtenances complete, to seive at 
home and abroad ( de* purdet ), and to i-nn 
the country (1) with the £her. 

When the levy f kher ) takes the field, 
Gnpal Das mast attend in person. Sliould 
he be from home, bis retainers must attend, 
and they shall receive rations from the 
preeence. 

Sawun BOod dos (kagnst lOlh) S. 1762. 


No. XVII. 

Maharaja Odykurn to the Suktawnt 
Simboo Sing. Be it known. 

I had annexed Gooroh to fisc, but now 
from favour, restore it to you. Make it 
flonrisb, and serve me at home and abroad, 
with one horse, and one foot soldier. 

When abroad yon shall receive rations 
f hhatta ) as follow : 


Flour 3 lbs. 

Pulse 4 ounces. 

Butter (ghee) 2 pice weight. 

Uoraes’ feed 4 sheers at 22 takas each 

seer, of daily allowance. 


If for defence of the fort you are re- 
quired, you will attend with all your 
dependants, and bring your wife, family 
and chattels ; for which, you will be ex- 
empted from two years of subsequent 
set vice. 

Asar 14, 8, 1634. 


came under the denomination of "Alhergie ou Hcbergement, un droit royal. Par 
exemple, cene fut ** qu’apres le regne do Saint Louis ct moyennant finances, que lea 
habitsios de Paris et de Oorbeil s'efiranchirsnt, les jtremii'rs de fournir an roi et a sa 
auiti! de boiis oreilleis et d'excellens lits deplumes, tniit qui’l sojuumait dans leur ville, ot 
les seconds de le regaler quand it passait par leur bnurg.’’ 

(1) The 'd>nir<uU' or runners, the term spidied to the bands who swept the coun- 
try with their forays in those periods of general confusion, are analogous to the armed 
bands of the middle ages, who in a similar manner desolated Europe under the terra 
routiers, tantamount to our rabure (on the road), the labure of the Pindarries in India The 
Bajooot doiiraet has as many epitlicts as the French routiers, who wore called esenrrheurs, 
tard veneurs, (of which class Gopal Las appears to have been) mille-diables, Ouilleries &o. 

From the Crusades to the sixteenth century, the nobles of Europe, of whom tiiese 
bauds were composed (like our Kajpoots), abandoned themselves to this sort of life; 
who, to use the worls of the historian, “ prefererent la vie vagabonde a laquelle ils 
s’etoint accoutumes dans le camp, a retoiiriier cultiver Icurs champs. C’est alors que se 
formerntoes bandes Qu’on vit parcourirleroyaumoot etendre sur toutes les provinces 
le fleau de leurs incliniitions destructives, repandre partout leffroi, la misere, le deuil 
et le desespoir; mettre les villes a contribution, pilleret iiicendier les villages, egorger les 
laboureurs, et se livrer a des acces de cruante qui font fremir.” — Diet, de I’ancien 
regime et des abas foodaux, art. Boutier p. 422. 

We have this apology for the Rajpoot rontiere, that the nobles of Europe had not; 
they were driven to it by perpetual aggressions of invaders. I invariably found that 
the reformed rouHtr was one of tbs best subjects ; it secured him from ind leuce, the 
jHirent of all Rajpoot vices. 
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No XVIII. 

Biootti in Koond-hati or Compemation 
for Blood, to Joit Sing Ciondan/ut. 

Tlie PateVa son 'nrent to bring bone bis 
wife with Jait’s Riijpoots as a gmird. The 
party was attacked, the guard killed, and 
there having been no redress for the 
imuder, twenty-six beegas have been 
granted in moond-kati (1) (eompeiisation). 


No XIX. 

Bawut Megh Sing tn his natural brother, 
Jumna Das, a putta (jUf) has been granted, 
xix. 

Tiie village of Bajpiira, value ...Rupees 401 


A garden of niogra flower 11 

Rupees 412 


Serve at hone and abroad with fidelity : 
contributions and aids pay according to 
custom, and as do the rest of the vassals. 
Jait 14th, S. 1874. 


No XX. 

Charter given by the Rana of ItTetear, 
accepted and signed by all his ChUfs ; 
defining the duties of the cnntraci- 
ing Parties, A.D. 1818. 

Sid Sii Maharaja Dheraj, Maharana 
Bheem Sing, to all the nobles niy brothers 
and kin. Rajas, Patels, Jhalas, Chohans, 
Choondnwuts, Fuwars, Sarangdeots, Sukta- 
wuts, Bahtnres, Riinawuts, &c., Ac. 

Now, since S. 1822 ( A.D. 1776 ), during 
the reign of Sri Ur Sing-ji (2), when the 
troubles commenued, laying ancient usages, 


aside, undue usurpatioua ci the hud have 
been made '.'therefore on this day, Beysak 
hadi 14tb, S. 1874 ( A. D. ISlS ), the 
Maharana assembling all bis chiefs, lays 
down the path of duty in new ordinances. 

Ist. All lands belonging to the crown 
obtained since the troubles, and all hiiide 
seized by one chief, from another, shall be 
restored. 

2nd. All Rekwnli (3), Bhooni, Lagnt (4\ 
established since the troubles, shall be 
renounced. 

3rd. Dhan (5), Biswo (6), the right of 
the crown alone, shall be renounced. 

4th. No chiefs sh.'ill commit thefts or 
violence within the boundaries of their 
estates. They shall entertain no Thugs(7), 
foreign thieves or thieves of the country, as 
Mogees (7), Baories (7), Thories (7) : but 
those who shall adopt peaceful habits may 
remain ; but should any return to their old 
pursuits, their heads shall inataotly be 
taken ofi*. All property stolen shall be 
made good by the proprietor of the estate 
withiu the limits of which it is plundered. 

5ih. Home or foreign merchants, traders, 
Eaffilas (8), Buiijarries (9), who enter the 
eountry, shall be protected. In no wise 
shall they be molested or injured and 
whoever breaks this ordinance, his estate 
shall be confiscated. 

6tli. According to command, at home 
or abroad, service most be performed. Four 
divisions ( ehtfukies ) shall be formed of the 
chiefs, and each division shall remain 'three 
months in attendance at court, when they 
shall be dismissed to their estates. Ones a 


(Ij Moond ‘the head, kaii 'cut.’ 

(2) Tlie robellon broke out daring the reign of this princs. 

(3) Salvamenta. 

(4) Dues. 

(6) Transit duty. 

(6) Ibid, 

(7) Difierent descriptions of thieves. 

(8) Caravans of merchandize, whether on esmels, bulloeks or in carts. 

(9) Cararans of bullooks, chifly for the transport of grain and sidt. 
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ywr, on the festival of the Dnserra (1>, all 
the oliiefs shall assemble vich their quotM 
tea days previous thereto, and twenty days 
suiisequent they shall be dismissed to their 
estates. On urgent ocoasions, and whenever 
their services are required, they shall repair 
to the PruHence. 

7th. Every Puttawut holding a separate 
putta from the Presence, shall perform 
separate service. They shall not unite or 
aerve under the greater Puttawnta : and 
the sub-vassals of all such chiefs shall re> 
main with and serve their iraiuediate Put* 
tawtti (S> 

8th. The Maharana shall maintain the 
dignitiea due to each chief according to the 
degree. 


9th. The Byots shall not be oppressed ; 
there shall be no new exactions or arbitrary 
finea. Thia is ordained, 

10th. What haa been executed by 
Thacoor Ajeet Sing and sanctioned by the 
Bans, to this all shall agree. (3) 

Ilth. Whosoever shall depart from the 
foregoing, the Maiiarsna. shall punish. In 
doing so the fault will not be the Baiia’s. 
Whoever fails, on him be the oath ( oa ) of 
Eklioga and the Maharana. 

[ Here follow the signatures of all the 
chieftains of rank in Mewar, which it is 
needless to insert. ] 


(1) On this festival the muster of all the feudal retainers is taken by the Kana in 
person and honorary dresses and dignities are bestowed. 

(2) This article had become especially necessary, as the inferior chiefs, particular- 
ly those of the third class, had amaliramatiBd themselves with the head of tneir clans, 
to whom they had beecme more accountable than to their prince. 

(8) This alludes to the treaty which this chief had formed, as the ambassador of the 
Baoa, with the British Oovernment. 



ANNALS OF ME WAR. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Origin of the Gehlote Prineet of Mewar.—Authoritiei.—Kandkien the 
founder of the present dynasty His descent from Rama.-^He emigrates 
to Saurashtra.^Ballabhipura.—Ils sack and destruction by the Huns 
or Parlhians. 


We now proceed to the history of the 
etates of Gajpootana, and shall c-ommence 
with the annals of Mewar, and its princes. 

These are styled Sanas, and are the 
elder branch of the Suryavansi, or ‘children 
of the sun.’ Another patronymic is Gaghn- 
vansi, derived from a predecessor of Bama, 
the focal point of each scion of the solar 
I ace. To him, the conqueror of Lauka(l), 
the genealogists endeavour to trace the solar 
lines. The titles of many of these claimants 
are disputed; but the Hindu tribes yield 
unauinious sulfrage to the prince of Mewar 
as the legitimate heir to the throne of 
Bainn, and style him Hindua SuraJ, or ‘Sun 
of the Hiiidus'(2). He is universally 
allowed to be the first of the ‘ thirty-six ^ 
royal tribes nor has a doubt ever been 
riiised respectiug his purity of descent. 
Many of these tribe8(D) have been swept 
away by time ; and the genealogist, who 
abhors a vacuum in his mystic page, fills 
up their place with others, mere scions of 
some ancient but forgotten stem. j 


With the exception of Jeisultneer, Mewar, 
is the only dynasty of these races (4) which 
has outlived eight centuries of foreign do* 
miuatios, in the same lands where conquest 
placed them. The Ratia still possessos 
nearly the same extent of territory which his 
ancestors held when the conqueror from 
Gnzui first crossed the ‘blue water’ of tha 
Indus to invade India; while the other 
families now ruling in the north-west of 
Rajasthan are the relics of ancient dynas- 
ties driven from their pristine seats of 
power, or their Junior branches, who have 
erected their own fortunes. This circum- 
stances odds to the dignity of the Bunas, 
and is the cause of the general homage 
which they receive, notwithstanding the 
diminution of their power. Though we 
cannot give the princes of Mewar an ances- 
tor in the Persian Koshirwan nor assert so 
confidently as Sir Thomas Roe his claims 
to descent from the ce lebrated Porus, the 
opponent of Alexander, we can carry him 
into regions of antiquity more remote than 


(1) Said to be C eylon ; an idea scouted by the Hindus, who transfer Lanka to a 
very distant region. 

(2) This doscoud'int of one'hundred kings shews himself in cloudy weather from 
the surya-gokra, or ' balcony of the sun. ' 

(3) See History of the Tribe.s. 

(4) from nj7 ‘ blue,’ and ah ‘water hence the name of the Nile in Egvpt 
and in India. Sciiid or Sindha, appears to be a Sovthian word : Sin in the Tatar, tain 
in Chinese, ‘river ’ ‘Hence the inhabitants of its higher course termed it aba sin, 
’parent stream and thus, very probably, Abyssinia was formed by the Arabians; ‘the 
cjuutry ou the Nile,' or aba stn. 
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the Persian, and which Would aatiafy the 
moat fastidious in respect to ancestry. 

In every and clime we observe the 
same eager desire after distingui'^hed pedig> 
reo, proceeding from a feeling which, though 
often derided, is extremely natural. The 
Eajpootras are, however, scarcely satisfied 
with discriminating their ancestors from the 
herd of mankind. Some plume themselves 
on a celestial origin, whilst others are 
content to be demi-relestial; and those who 
cannot advance such lofty claims, rather 
than acknowledge the race to have originat- 
ed in the oidinsry course of nature, make 
their primeval parent of demoniac extrac- 
tion ; accordingly, several of the dynasties 
who cannot obtuin a niche amongst the 
ohildren of the sun or moon, or trace their 
disoent from some royal saint, are satis- 
fied to be considered the offspring of some 
Titan (Da^a). These pnerilities are’of mod- 
ern fabrication, in cases where faimily docu- 
ments, have been lost, or emigration has 
severed bmnehea from the parent stock; 
who, increasing in power, but ignorant of 
of their birth, hare had i-econrse to fable to 
supply the void. Various authors, borrow- 
ing from the same source have assigned the 
seat of Porns to the Bana’a family ; and 
ooioaidence of name lias been the cause of 
the family being alternately elevated and 
depressed. Thus the incidental circiuu- 
Btance of the word Mhante being found in 
Ptolemy’s geography, in countries border- 
ing on Me war, furnishes our ablest geogra- 
pherK(l) with a reason for planting the 


family there in the second century ; while 
the commentatorB(2) on the geography of 
the Arabian* travellers of the ninth and 
tenth centnrieB{3) discover suf&cient evi- 
dence in “the kingdom of Eahmi, always 
at wav with the Balhara sovereign,” to con- 
sider him (uotwiihstanding Bahmi is ex- 
pressly stated “ not to be much cosidered 
for hie birth or the antiquity of his king- 
dom *’) as the prince of Cheetore, celebrated 
in b'dh those points. 

The trauslator of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea following D'Anville(4), makes 
Ozone (Oojein) the capital of a Porus('^), 
who sent an embassy to Augustns to regu- 
late their commercial intercourse, and whom 
he asserts to be the ancestor of the Buna. 
But to shew bow guarded we should be in 
admitting verbal resemblance to decide such 
points, the title of Bana is of modern adop- 
tion, even so late as the twelfth century ; 
and was assumed in consequence of the 
victorious issue of a contest with the Puri- 
hara prince of Mundore, who bore the title 
of Buna, and who eurrendered it with his 
life and capital to the prince of Mewar. 
The latter substituted it for the more 
ancient appellation of i2ateuf(6}, but it was 
not till the thirteenth century that the 
novel distinction was generully recognized 
by neighbouring powers. Altiiough we 
cannot for a moment admit tlie Rahimi or 
even the Rhance of Ozene, to be connect- 
ed with this family, yet Ptolemy appea's to 
have given the real ancestor iu his Saho- 
euri, the Balhara monarchs of the 


(1) U’Anville and Bennell. 

(2) Maurice and others. 

(3) Belations Anciennes des Voyageurs, par BeDSudot' 

( 4 ) D’Anville ( Antiquities de T Inde) quotes Nicolas of Damascus as his authority, 
who Bays the letter vraiten by Porus, prince of Ozene, was in the Greek character. 

(6) This Pnrus is a corruption of Puar, once the most powerful and conspicuous 
tribe in India ; classically written PrSmara, the dynasty which ruled at Oojein for ages, 

(61 Sawul, or Raoul, w yet borne as a princely title by the Aharya prince of 
Dpiiguronr, and the Yodu prince of Jessulmeer, whose ancestors long ruled in the heart 
of Scythia. Raoul seems to have been titular to the Scandinavian chiefk of Soythio 
origin. The invader of Normandy was Raoul, corrupted to Rollon or Sollo, 
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Ar*\iian travellera, the Ballabhi>raea of 
Sauraebtra, who were the anceeton of the 
princes of Mewar. (1) 

Before we proceed, it is necessary to 
specify the sources whence materials were 
obtained for the Annals of Mewar, and to 
give some idra of the character they merit 
as historical data. 

For many years previous to sojourning 
at the conrt of Oodipnr, sketches were 
obtained of the genealogy of the family 
from the rolls of the bards. To these was 
added a chronological eketcti, drawn up 
under the eye ot Baja Jey Sing of Ambar, 
with eomnients of some value by him, 
and which served as a ground-work. 
Free access was also granted to the Bana’a 
library, and permission obtained to make 
copies of sitch MSS. ns related to his 
history. Tiie most important of these was 
the Klmman Rasa (2), which is eviilently a 
modern work founded upon ancient mate- 
rials, tracing the genealogy] to B iraa, and 
halting at conspicuous beacons in this long 
line of crowned heads, particularly about 
the period of the Mabomedan irruption in 
the tenth century, the sack of Clieetore by 
Alla-oo-din in tlie thirteenth century, and 
the wars of Bana Pratap with Ahher, 
during whose reign tlie work appears to 
have been recast. 

Tlie next in importance were the Raj 
Villas, in the Vrij Blinkh.a, by Man Kobe- 
Bwara (3), and the Raj Ratnakur (4),{ by 
Sndaslieo Bhnt ; both written in the reign 
of Bana Baj Sins, the opponent of 


Aurungaebe : atso the Jtj/ VtiUts, written 
in the reign of^ey Sing, ton c4 lUfJ Sing. 
They all commence with the generiogies of 
the family, introdoetory to Uie military 
exploits of the princes whose tMusee they 
bear. 

The Mamadeva Prasistlia is a copy of the 
inscriptions (6) in the temple of ‘the Mother 
of the Gods’ at Komulmcer. Genealogical 
rolls of some antiquity were obtained from 
the widow of an ancient family bard, who 
had left neither children nor kindred to 
follow his piofession. Another roll was 
procured from a priest of the Jains residing 
in Sanderai, in Marwar, whose anceetry 
had enjoyed from time immemorial the 
title of Qooru, which they held st the 
period of the sack of Ballabhipura in the 
fifth century, whence they emigrated 
simultaneously with the Rana’s ancestors. 
Others were obtained from Jain priests at 
Jawud ill M'dwa. Historical documents 
possessed by several chiefs, were readily 
furuisbed, and{ extracts were made from 
works, both Sanscrit and Persian, which 
incidentally mention the family. To these 
were added traditions or biographical 
anecdotes furnished in conversation by the 
Bana, or men ef intellect amongst bis chiefs, 
ministers, or bards, and inscriptions calculat- 
ed to reconcile dates ; in short, every 
corroborating circumstance was treasured 
up] which could be obtained by inoessant 
research during sixteen years. The Coni* 
mentarii's of Baber and Jebangir, the 
Institutes of Akber, 'original grants, public 


(1) The Bnlhain kings, and their cipital Nehrwalla, or Anhulwarra Putan,bave given 
rise to much conjecture amongst tlio learned. We shall, before this work is closed, 
endeavour to oondensc what has been said by ancient and modern authorities on the 
subject ; and from manueeripts, ancient inscriptions, and the result of a personal visit 
to this ancient domain, to set the matter completely at rest. 

(2) Khoman is an ancient title of the earlier princes, and still used. It was homo 
by the son of Bappn, the founder, who retired to Trausuzians, and there ruled end di^ : 
the very countrv of the ancient Scythio Khomani, 

(3) Lord of rhyme. 

(4) Sea of gems. 

. (51 These inscriptions will be described in the personal Narrative. 
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•nd tatograph letters of the emperors of 
Delhi and their ministers, were made to 
contribute more or less ; jet numerous as 
are the authorities cited, the result may 
afford but little gratification to the general 
reader, partly owing to the unpopularity 
of the subject, partly to the inartificial 
mode of treating it. 

At least ten genealogical lists, derived from 
the most opposite sources, agree in making 
Eanaksen the founder of this dynasty : and 
assign his emigration from the most northern 
of the provinces of India to the peninsula 
of Saurasbtra in S. 201, or A.D 145. We 
shall, therefore, make this the point of 
outset ; 'though it may be premised th.at 
Jey Sing, the royal historian and astrono- 
mer of Afflbar, connects the line with 
Soomitra ( the fifty-six descendant from 
the deified Rama ), who appears to have 
been the cotemporary of Vicramaditya, 
A.O. 66. 

The country of which Ayodhya ( now 
Onde ) was the capital, and Rama monarch, 
is termed, in the geographical writings of 
the Hindus, Kothala ; doubtless from the 
mother of Rama, whose name was 
Kauthalya. The first royal emigrant fr<im 
the north is etyled, in Che Raua's archives, 
Kauthalapootra, son of Eoshala.’ 

Rama bad two son's Lob and Cush : 
from the former the Rana’s family claim 
descent. He is stated to hare built Lahore, 
the ancient Luh-bote ; nod the branch from 
which the piinces of Me war are descended, 
resided there until Kanakseii emigrated to 


Dwarica. The difficulty of tracing these 
races through a long period of years is 
greatly increased by the custom of changing 
the appellation of the tribe, from conquest, 
locality, or personal celebiity. (1) seems 
to have been the martial termination for 
many generations ; this was followed by 
Dit or Aditya, a term for the ' sun.’ The 
first change in the name of the tribe was 
on their expulsion from Baurashtro, wlien 
for the generic term of Buryavanei was 
substituted the particular appellation of 
Gehlote. This name was maintained till 
another event dispersed the family, and 
when they settled in Ahar (2), Aharya 
became the appellative of the branch. This 
coiitiuned tillrtloss of territory and new 
acquisitions once mure transferred the 
dynasty to Seesoda (3), a temporary capital 
in the western mountains. The title of 
Banawut, boruo by alt descendants of the 
blood royal since the eventful change whieli 
removed the seat of government fn>m 
Cheetore to Oodipur, might in time have 
superseded that of Stetodia if continued 
warfare had not checked the increase of 
population ; but the Gehlote branch of the 
Suryavaiisi still retain the name of Seesodia. 

Having premiet-d thus much, we must 
retrogiade to the daiker ages, througli which 
we ehall endeavour to conduct this celebrat- 
ed dynasty, though the clue sometimes 
nearly escapes from our hands iu these 
labyrinths of antiquity. (4) When it is 
recollected to what violence this family has 
been subjected during the last eight centuries. 


(1 ) Sen 'army' : ‘war.’ 

(2) Ahar, or Ar, is in the valley of the present capital, Oodipur. 

(3) 'The origin of this name is Irom the trrvinl occurrence of the expelled prince of 
Cheetore having erected a town to commemorate the spot, where after an extraordinarily 
hard chase he killed a hare (eata). 

(4) The wild fable which riivelops or adorns the cradle of every illustrious family 
is not easily disentangled. The bards weave the web with skill, and it clings like ivy 
round each modern branch, obscuring the aged stem, in the time-worn branches of which 
momters and demigods arc perched, whoso claims of affinity arc held in high estimation 
btf these children or the sun,' who would deem it criminal to doubt that the loin-roSe (dhuti) 
ot their great founder, Banna Bawul, was less than five hundred cubits in circumference, 
that his two-edged sword (ihanda), the gift of the Hindu Proserpioe, weighed an ounce 
Jess than suty-four pounds, or that he was an inch under twenty feet in height. 
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often dipoeseesed of all but tbeir native hilla 
and compelled to lire on tbeir epontaneona 
produce, we could scarcely expect that 
historical records should be preserved. 
Cheetore was thrice sacked and destroyed, 
and the existing records are formed from 
fragments, registers of births and marriages, 
or fiom the oral relations of the bards. 

By what route Kaiiaksen, the first emi- 
grant of the solar race, found his way into 
Saur.ishtra fiom Loh-kote, is uncertain : he 
however, wrested dominion from a prince 
of the Pramara race, and founded Birnagara 
in the second century (A.D. 144). Four 
generations afterwards, V^ija Sen whom the 
prince of Ambar calls Noshirwjtn, founded 
Vijapur, supposed to be where Dholka now 
stands, at the head of the Suurashtra pen- 
insula. Yidarbha was also founded by him, 
the name of which was afterwards changed 
to Seehore. But the moat celebrated was 
the capital, Ballabhipura, which for years 
baffled all search, till it was revealed in its 
now humbled condition as Balbhi, ten miles 
north-west of Bhownuggiir. The existence 
of this city was confirmed by celebrated 
,Tain work, the Sutroohjya Muhatmya{\). 
The want of satiaraolory proof of the liana’s 
emigration from tlieiioe was obviated by 
the most unexpected discovery of an inscrip- 
tion of the twelfth ceiituiy, in a mined 
temple on the table band forming the eastern 
bounda<y of the Rank's present ceiritory, 
which appeals to the ‘walla of BalKiblii’ for 
the tiuth of the action it records. And a 
work written to commemorate the reign of 


Bana Raj Sing opens with these words : 
“ In the west is SooratdeB(2X a country well 
known : the harharian$ invaded it, and 
conquered BAaZ-c<i-nafA(3) ; all fell in the ' 
sack of Ballahhipiira, except the daughter of 
the Pramara." And the Sanderai roll thne 
commences: “When the city of BAlf^hi 
was sacked, the inhabitants fled and found- 
ed Biilli, Sanderui, and Nodole in Mordur ' 
deB(4) " These are towns yet of cosequenoe, 
and in all the Jain religion is still maiutatn- 
ed, which was the chief worship of Ballabhi- 
pura when sacked by the ‘ barbarian,’ The 
records preserved by the Jains give S.B. 
205 (A.D. 524) as the ilate of this event. 

The tract about Ballabbipura and north- 
ward is termed £hal, probably from the 
tribe of Balia, which might hare been the 
designation of the Rana’s tribe prior to that 
of Grabilote ; and most probably Uoolthan, 
and all these regions of the Catti, Balli dco.. 
were dependent on Lohkote, whence emi- 
grated Eanaksen ; thus strengthening the 
surmise of the Scythic descent of the Banns, 
though now installed in the seat of Bam A 
The sun was the deity of this northern tribe, 
as of the Rana’s ancestry, and the remains 
of numerous temples to this grand object 
of Scythic homage are still to be found 
scattered over the peninsula; whouoeits 
name, Sanrashtra, the country of tbe 8a»rai 
or Stin-worthippert •, the Suro*treme or 
Sifrattrene of ancient geographers : its in- 
habitants, the Snrot of Strabo. 

Bes'Ies these cities, the MSS. give 
Gayni(5) ns the last lefiige of the family 


(1) Presented to tlic Royal Asiatic Society of London. 

(2) Soorat or SaurashtrA 

(3) The ‘ lord of Bhol.’ 

(4) Marwar. 

(.5) Gayni, or Gajni, is one of the ancient names of Oambny ( tlio port of BaQabhi- 
pure, the ruins of which are about three miles from the modern citv. Other sources 
indicate that these princes held possessions in the southern continent or India as well as 
in the Saursshtra peninsula. TiJatilpur Puttun, on the Godaveiy is mentioned, which 
tradition asserts to be the city of Deogir; but which, after many years’ research, 
I discovered in SaurashtrA it being one of the ancient names of Kundafa. In after times 
when succeeding dynasties held the title of Bhal-ca-rae, though the capital was removM 
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whin expelled Saureehtre. One of tiko 
poefeio ohromeles thus oommeaoee : **The 
bariarimat had captored Oanji. The boase 
o£ SUladitya wax left deaoUte. la ita 
defence hie heroee fell ; of hie seed but the 
name remained.*’ 

These iaeaders were Soythic, and in all 
probabilitj a colony from the Parthian king- 
dom, which was established in sovereignty 
on the Indos in the second century, having 
their capital at Samimagara, where the an- 
cient Yadu ruled for ages ; the Miiuigara(l) 
of Arrian, and the Mmkir of the Arabian 
geographers. It was by this route, through 
the eastern portion of the valley of the 
Xndns, that the various hordes of Getes or 
Jits, Huns, Camari, Catti, Maewahaua, 
Bslla and Aswaria, had peopled this pen- 
insnla, leaving traces still visible. The 
period is also remarkable, when these and 
other Scytliie hordes were simultaneously 


abandoning higher Aeia for tbe cold region of 
Europe and the warm plains of Hindusthan. 
From the first to tbe sixth century of the 
Christian era, various records exist of these 
irruptions from the itorth. Gibbon, quoting 
De Guiuee, mentione one in the aecond 
century, which fixed permanently in the 
Saurashtra peninsula ; and the latter, from 
original authorities, describes another of the 
Getes or Jits, styled by the Chinese Yu-cAi, 
in the north of lndia(2). But tbe authority 
directly in point is that of Cosmaa, sumam- 
ed Indoplcustes, who was in India during 
the reign of Justiniiin, and that of the first 
monarch of the Chinese dynasty of Lcam(.S). 
Cosmas bad visited Calliuu, included in tbe 
Balhara kingdom ; and he mentions the ASte- 
lites, or white Huns, under their king Gulas, 
as being established on the Indus at the 
very period of the invasion of Ballabhipura. 

Arrian, who resided in the aecond centnry 


inland to Anhulwnrra Puttun, they still held possession of the western shore, and Cambay 
continued the chief port. 

(1) The position of Minagara has ocenpied the attention of geographers from 
D'&nville to Pottinger. Scinde being conquered by Omar, general of the calij>b Al-Man- 
Boov ( Abbasi), the name of Hinagara was changed to Maritoorii, “une ville celebro^ sur 
le livime droit dn Sind on Mehran.’’ ‘‘ Ptolemce fait anssi mention de cette ville ; mais cn 
la deplacant,” &o. U’Anville places it about 26 degree, but not so high as Ulng Beg, 
whose tables make it 26“ 40". I have bsid elsewhere that 1 had little doubt that 
Minagara, handed down to ns by the author of the Per'iphm, as the MetropolUtes Shithi'ig, 
was the Sinwtnaoctra of the Yadu Jharejas, whose chronicles claim Sowistlinn as their 
ancient possession, and in alt probability was the strong hold ( ) of Sambus the 
opponent of Alexander. On every consideration, I am inclined to place it on the site 
of tlehwan. The learned Vicent, ia his translation of the Periplut, enters fully and with 
great judgment upon this point, citing every authority, Arrian, Ptolemy, Al-Biruni, 
EdriSi, D'Anville, and De la Itochette. He has a note ( 26, p. 386, vol. i. ) which is 
conclusive, C"uldhe have applied it: “AlBirun [oqui-distaut] between Debuil and 
Mansnra.*’ O’ Anville also says: *■ de mansora a In ville noramee Uirun, la di-tanois cst 
indiqnse de qninze parasangos dans Abulfeda,” who fixes it, on tho authority of the 
Abn- Behan (surnamed Al-Biruni from his birth-place), at 26“ 40.’ 

The ancient uiimo of Ilydrabad, the present capital of Scindo, w’ss Neroon or Nirun, 
and is almost equidistant, as Abulfeda says, between Dabul (Dewnl or Tatta) and Man- 
soora, Sehwan, or Minagara, the latitude of which, according to my construction, 26“11'. 

Those who wish to pursue this may e.\aniinc the Eclaircissemens surola Carle de 1’ Inde. 
p. 37 et seq, and Dr. Vincent’s cstimatdc translation, p. 386. 

(2) See History of tho tribes, and translation of Inscription No. 1. Vide Appendix. 

(3) Considerable intercourse was carried on between the princes of India and Ohiua 
from the earliest periods ; but particularly during the dynasties of Sum, Learn, and Tam, 
from the fourth to the seventh centuries, when tho princes from Pongal and MaUbor to 
the Punjab sent embassies to tho Chinese monarchs. Ihe dominions of these Hindu 
prinoM may yet be identified. 
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nt B.trugaza (Baroac), describes a Partbian 
sovereignty as extending from the Indus 
to the Nerbiidda, Their capital has already 
been mentioned, Minagara. Whether these, 
the Abtelites (1) of Cosmaa, where the 
Parthian dynasty of Arrian, or whether the 
Parthiann were supplanted by the Huns, we 
must romaiii in ignorance, but to one or the 
other we must attribute the sack of Balia* 
hhipura. The legend of this event affords 
scope for speeuIatioD, both as regards the 
conquerors and the conquered, and gives at 
least a colour of truth to the reputed 
Persian ancestry of the Sana : a sulijeet 
whiuh will he distinctly considered. The 
solar orb, and its type, fire, were the chief 
objects of adoration of Silluditya of 
Ballabhipura. Wliether to these was added 
that of the lingain, the symbol of Balnath 
(the sun), the primary object of woiship 
with his descendants, may be doubted. It 
was certainly confiued to these, and 


the adoption of “ strange gods " ,!b 7 the 
Bnryavansi Gehlote is oomparat^v^7 pf 
modem invention. (2) 

There was a fountain ( Suryaeoonda ) 
“ sacred to the snn ” at Ballabhipura, from 
which arose, at the summons of Sillsditya 
(ac'mrding to the legend ) the seven*headed 
horse S.iptaswa, which draws the car of 
Surya, to bear him to battle. With such 
an auxiliary no foe could prevail; but a 
wicked minister revealed to the enemy the 
secret of annulling this aid, by polluting 
the sacred fountain with blood. This accom* 
plished, in vain did the prince call on 
Saptaswa to save him from the strange and 
barbarous f>ie : the charm was broken, and 
with it sunk the dynasty of Ballabhi. Who 
the ‘ barbarian ’ was that defiled with blood 
of kine!the fountain of the sun, whether 
Gete, Parthian, or Hnn, we are left to 
conjectnre The Persian, though he venerat- 
ed the bull, yet sacrificed him on the altat 


(1) B’Herbelot (vol. i. p. 179) calls them the 2atafAef0 A or Tadosc^a;, and says 
that they were apparently from Thibet, between India and China. De Guignes (tome i. 
p. 325) is offended with this explanation, and says : "cette conjecture nepeut avoir lieu, 
les Enthelites n’ayant jamais demeure dans le Thibet.*’ A branch of the Huns, however, 
d:id most assuredly dwell in that quarter, though we will nut positively aasert that they 
were the Abtelitoa. The Hya was a great branch of the lunar race of Yayati, and appears 
early to have left India for the nortliern regions, and would afford a more plausible ety- 
mology fur the Baiathtlah than the Te-1e.y who dwelt on the waters (ab) of the Oxns. 
This branch of the llunish race has also been termed Nephtholite, and fancied one of the 
lost tribes of Israel. 

(2) Ferishta in the early part of his history, observes that, some centuries prior to 
Vicramaditya,’ the Hindus abandoned the simple religion of their ancestors, made idols, 
and worshipped the host of heaven, which faith they had from Cashmere, the foundry of 
magic superstition. 

(3) Divested of the allegory, it means simply that the supply of water was rendered 
impure, and consequently useless to the Hindus, which compeUed them to abandmi their 
defences and meet death in the open field. Alla-oo-ditt practised the same ruse against the 
celebrated Achil, the Kheochio prince of Gagrown, which caused the surrender of this 
impregnable fortress. ‘Tt matters not," observes an historian whose name 1 do not 
recollect, ‘‘ whether such things are true, it is suffl iont that they were believed. We may 
smile at the mention of the ghost, the evil genius of Brutus, appearing to him before the 
battle of Fharsalia ; yet it never would have been stated, had it not assimilated with 
the opinions and prejudices of the age.’’ And we may deduce a simple moral from ‘ the 
parent orb refusing the aid of his steed to his terrestrial offspring, vit, that he was 
deserted by the deity, Fountains sacred to the sun and other deities were common to the 
Persians, Scythians, and Hindus, mid both the last offered steeds to him in sacrifice. 
T'ide History of the Tribes, article Attcamedha, 
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of Mitbm (l)j and though the ancient 
Ouebro purifies with the urine (8) of the 
cow, he will not refuse to eat beef : and 
the iniquity of Canibyses, who thrust hie 
lance into the flank of the ERyptian Apis, is 
e proof that the bull was abstractedly no ob- 
ject of worship. I would ha indulging a legi- 
timate curiosity, could we by any means 
discover how these ‘etrange’ tribes obtained 
a footing amongst the Hindu races ; for so 


late as seven centuries ago, we find tietes, 
Huns, Catti, Ariaspas, Dahes, definitively 
settled and enumerated amongst the Chhate- 
ea rajcula. (8) How much earlier the admls- 
eion, no authority states ; but mention is 
mads of several of them aiding in the 
defence of Cheetore, on the first appearance 
of the Faith of Islam, upwards of eleven 
hundred years ago. 


CHAPTER U. 

Birth of Goia.~Ee acquires Edur.— Derivation of the term' Gehhl^.-^ 
Birth of Bappa.— TSarl^ religion of the Gehlotes.—Bappa's history.— 
Oguna ranora.—Bappa‘s initiation info the morsMp of Siva.— Bo 

ffoins possession of Cheetore.— Remarkable end of Buppa.—Four epochs 

tstahliBud,fr<m the second to the eleventh century. 


Or the prince’s family, the queen Push- 
psvati alone escaped the sack of Ballabhi, as 
well as the funeral pyre, upon which, on 
the death of Silladitya, his other wives 
were sacrificed. She waa a daughter of the 
Framara prince of Cliandravati, and had 
visited the shrine of the universal mother, 
Amba-Bhavani, in her native land, to 
deposit upon the altar of the goddess 
a votive oflering consequent to her ex- 
pectation of offspring. She was on her 
return, when the intelligence arrived which 
blasted all her future hopes, by depriving 
her of her lord, and robbing him, whom the 
goddesa had just granted to her prayers, of 
a crown. Excessive grief closed her pilgri- 
mage. Taking refuge in a cave in the 
mouutians of Mallia, she was delivered of a 


son. Having confined the infant to a Brah> 
minee of Birnuggur, named Camalavati, 
enjoining her to educate the young prince 
as a Brahmin, hut to marry him to a 
Rajpootnee, she mounted the fnneral pile 
to join her lord. C-imalavati, the daughter 
of the priest of the temple, was lierself a 
mother, and she performed the tender offices 
of one to the orphan prince, whom she 
designated Qoha, or ‘ cave-boni.' The child 
was a source of perpetual uneasiness to its 
protectors ; he asssociated with Rajpoot 
children, killing birds, bunting wild ani- 
mals, and at the age of eleven was totally 
unmanageable : to use the words of the 
legend, “ how should they hide the ray of 
the sun 1" 

At this period Edur waa governed by 


Tie Bul-dan. or sawifice of the bull to Bal-nath. is on record, though bow 
diseontixined amosKst the Hindus. “ 

happy to strengthen his aversion for the Celt, seizes on 
recourse to the same mode of pnr" 
it M ^ .fi? *“ Goebrfc Unconscious that »t may have had a religious origin, he adduces 
the nncleanliness of their habits. ® >»viii.ui, ueauauces 

(3) See table. 
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B chief of the savage race of Bhil : his name, 
Jfaudalica. The young Goha frequented 
the forests in company with the Bhils, 
whose habits better assimilated with 
his daring nature than those of the Brah- 
mins. He became a favourite with the 
Vaiia-pootras, or “children of the forest, 
who resigned to him Edur with its woods 
and mountains. The fact is mentioned by 
Abut Fuzil, and is still repeated by the 
bards, with a characteristic version of the 
incident, of which doubtless there were 
many. The Bhils ^having determined in 
sport to elect a king, the choice fell on 
Goha ; and one of the young savages, cutting 
his finger, applied the blood as the teeka of 
sovereignty to his forehead. What was 
done in sport was con firmed by the old 
forest chief. The sequel fixes on Qoha the 
stain of ingratitude, for he slew hie bene- 
factor, and no motive is assigned in the 
legend for the deed. Goha's name became 
the patronymic of his descoodants, who 
were styled Qohilote, olsssiually Qrahilote, 
in time softened to Oehlote. 

We know very little concerning these 
early princes, but that they dwelt in this 
moantsiuous region for eight generations ; 
when the Bliils, tired of a f oreign rule, 
assailed Nagadit, the eighth prince, while 
limiting, and deprived him of life and £dur. 
Tile descendants of Canialavati (the Bii- 
iiuggar Brahmin), who retained the office of 
priest in the family, were again the pre- 
servers of the line of fiullabhi. The infant 
Bippa, son of Nagadit, then only three 
years old, was conveyed to the fortress of 
B!ittndere(l), where he was protected by a 
BIiiL of Yadu descent. Thence he was re- 
muved for greater security to the wilds of 


Parassur. Within its impervinus necessess rose 
the three-peaked (tri-euta) mondtaio, at 
whose base was the town of Nagiadra(S)b 
the abode of Brahmins, who perform tiw 
ritee of the “ great God.” In this retesst 
passed the early years of Bappa, wandering 
through these alpine valleys, amidst the 
groves of Bsl and the shrines of the brazen 
calf. 

The most antique temples are to be 
seen in these spots — within the dark gorge 
of the mountain, or on its rugged summit, 
— in the depths of the forest, and at the 
sources of streams, were sites of seclusion, 
beauty, and Bublimity alternately exalt 
the mind’s devotion. In these regions tlie 
creative power appears to have lieen the 
earliest, and at one time the sole objeot 
of adoration, whose symbols, the serpent- 
wreathed phallus (liiigam), and its compani- 
on, the bull, were held sacred even by the 
“children of the forest.” In these silent 
retreats Makodeva continued to rule trium- 
phant, and the most brilliant festivitiee 
of Oodipur were those where his rites are 
celebrated in the nine days sacred to him, 
when the Jains 'and Yaishnabs mix with 
the most zealous of h's votaries : but the 
strange g^ds from the plains of the Yumuns 
and Ganges have withdrawn a portion of 
the zeal of the Gehlotes from their patron 
divinity Eklinga, whose dswan (3), oc 
vicegerent, is the Bina. The temple of 
Eklings, situated in one of the narrow 
defiles leading to the capital, is an immense 
structure, though more sumptuous than 
elegant. It is built entirely of white marble 
most elaborately carved and embellished ; 
bnt lying in the route of a bigotted 
foe, it has undergone many dilapidations. 


(1) Fifteen mites south-west of Jsrroie, in the wildest region of India. 

? ) Or Nogda. still a place of religious resort, about ten miles north of Oodipur. 
found Several very old inscriptions relstiire to the family, which preserve the 
ancient denomination CfoAil instead of Oehlote, One of these is about nine eenturies old. 

(.)) Ekliug-ca-Dewan it the common title of the Bana. 

33 
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Ttic bruen bull, plated uuder bh o#u 
dome, {iiein)r tite eanotnary of the phallve, 
ie neafijr of the Diitnrat eiae, in a reenm- 
bent poelure. It is cant (hollow) of good 
shsp^, hnhly polished and irithotit flair, 
eaeept where (he hatnnter of the Tatar 
'had opened a passage in the hollow flank 
'in seareh of treascrre. (1) 

Tradition has preserved nnmerous 
detarls of Bnppa’s (8) infltncj, which 
'resem'ble the adventares of every hero or 
fownder of a roce. Tlie young prince attended 
iho sacred kine, an occupation which was 
hoRoarablc even to the ‘children of the son,' 
and which the)’ still pm sue : possibly a 
remnant of their primitive Scytbic habits. 
The pranks of the royal shepherd are the 
theme of many a tale. OiitheJnl Jhooini, 
when swinging is the amnsetnent of the 
yoath of both sexes, the daughter of the 
Solanki chief of Hagda and the village 
maidens had gone to the groves to enjoy 
this festivity, but they were unprovided 
With ropes. Bappa happened to be at hand, 
and wns esiled by the Bajpoot damsels to 
forward their sport. He promised to 
procure a rope if they would first have a 
game at mariiage. One frolic was ns good 
as anotlier, and the scarf of the Solankiui 
waa united to the garment of Bappa, the 
whole of the village lasses joining hands 
With his as the connecting lii k ; and thus 
they ^performed the mystical number of 
levolutions round an aged ti ee. Tliis frolic 
daused his flight from Nagda, and originated 
Uis greatnsee, but at the same time buribeii* 
ed him with all these damsels ; and heneO 


a heterogeneous issue, whose descendants 
still ascribe their origin to tbo prank of 
Bappa round the old mango>tree of Nagda. 
A suitable offer being shortly after mads 
for the young Solattkini's hand, the family 
priests of ib» bridegroom, whose duty it was, 
by his knowledge of palmistry, to investi- 
gate tire fortunes of the bride, discovered 
that she was already married intelligence 
whicli threw the family into the greatest 
eonsternation. Though Bappa'e power 
over bis brother shepherds was too strong 
to create any dread of dwcloauTe as to his 
Itcing the principal in this affair, yet was it 
too ninch to expei't that a secret, in which 
no less than six hnndied of the daughters 
of Eve were oonoemed, could long remain 
such. Bappab mode of swearing his com* 
panions, to secreej’ is preserved. Bigging 
a small pit, and taking a pebble in his 
hand, “Swear," cried he, “secrecy and obedi* 
ence to me in good and in evil ; that yon 
will reveal to me all that you hear ; and 
failing, det-ire that the good deeds of your 
forefathers may, like this pebble ( dropping 
it into the pit ) fall into the Wa-herman’s 
well." (3) They took the oath. The Solanki 
chief, however, heard that B-ippa was the 
offender, wb”, receiving from his faithful 
scouts intimation of his danger, sought 
refuge in one of the reti eats which a' ound 
in these mountains, and which in after- 
times proved the preservation of his race. 
Tlie comj)anions of his flight were two Bbils: 
one of Oondvee, in the valley of the present 
capital; the other of Solanki descent, from 
Oguna panora, in the western wilds. Their 


(1) Am’ 'nast the many temples whore the brazen calf forms part of the establiah- 

meut of Bal-Cesar, there is one sacred to Nanda ahine, at Naon in the valley._ This lordly 
hull has his shrine attended as devoutly as was that of Apis at Memphis, nor will 
Eklinga yield to his brother Serapis. The changes of position of the Apis at Naen are 
received as indicatii'iis of the fruitfulness of the seasons, tiiough it is not apparent how 
su-h are contrived. . , 

(2) B(tj>pa is not a proper name, it snuniflea merely a ‘obild.’ He is frequently 
styled ^eet, and in iascripiions Syeel Adhet, ‘the mountain lord.’ 

(3y Deemed in the East, the most impure of all receptacles. These wells are dug 
at the sides of streams, and give-u suppdy of pure water filtering through the sand. 
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nwiuM, Bal«o and D»wa, hava been handed 
dtiwn with Bappa’a ; and the f«tf nier hart 
the hniionr of dfawinit the teeka of aover* 
eignty with hia own blood oo the forehead ‘it 
the prtnoe, on tlie ooeaaion c£ hia taking the 
erown from the Mori. 

It ifl pleasing to trace, through a eerka of 
ages, the knowledge of a custom still ‘honor- 
ed in the obserranoe.* The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and the Oondree Bhil still 
claim the privilege of perforiuini; tlie teeka 
on the inauguration of the descendants of 
Bappa. 

Oanita Pakoba is the sole spot in India 
which enjoys a state of natural freedom. 
Attached to no state, having no foreign com- 
innnications, living under its own patri- 
archal head, its chief, with the title of Bana, 
whom one thousand hamlets scattered over 
the forest-crowned valleys obey, can, if re- 
quisite, appear at ‘ the head of five thousand 
bows.* He is a Bhoomia Bhil of mixed 
blood, from the Solanki Rajpoot, on the old 
stock of pure (oojla) Bhils, the autoch- 
thones ( if such there be of any coniitry) of 
Mewar. Besides making the teeka of blood 
from an incision in the thumb, the Oguna 
chief takes the prince by ihe arm and seats 
him on the throne, while the Oondree Bhil 
holds the salver of spices and sacred grains 
of riue(l) used in making tlie teeka. 

But the Boleinnit 3 ’ of being seated on the 
throne of Mewar is so expensive, that many 


of tlieae rites have fsUea iate diswset 
Juggttt Sing was the last priace wlmse ourp^. 
nation was conducted . with tlie ancient 
niaguificouce of this psincely house. It 
coats the sum of ninety laoka of rupees 
(£1,125,000), nearly one entire year^ iwveniie 
of the state in tlie days of its prosperity, 
and which, taking into consideration Hie 
comparative value of ro'mey, wonid amount 
to upwards uf four milliont sterliug(i). 

T» resnme the narrative : though tlie 
flight of Bappa and its cause are perfectly 
natural, we have another episode ; when the 
bard assuming a higher strain has recourse 
to celestial machinery for the denoutmetU of 
this simple incident: but 'an illustrions 
race must alwaj's be crowned with its pro- 
per, mythology.’ Bappa, who was the 
founder of a line of a ‘hnndred kinga’ feared 
SB a monarch, adored as more than mortal, 
and according to the legend, ‘still living 
{chiranjiva )\ deserves to have the souree 
of his pre-eminent fortune disclosed, which, 
in Mewsr, it were sacrilege to doubt. While 
he pastured the sacred kine in the valleys of 
Nagindm, the princely shepherd was suspect- 
ed of appropriating the milk of a favourite 
cow to bis own use. He was distrusted 
and watched, and although indignant, the 
youth admitted that they had reason to siis- 
p ct him, from the habitual dryness of the 
brown cow when she entered the pens at 
even (3) He watched, and traoMl her to a 


(1) Hence, perhaps, the kuthkek for teeka. Grains of ground rice in cm da is the 

material to the primitive teeka, which the author has had applied to him by a lady id 
Goojiirgsr, one of the mo^t savage spots in India, amidst the levy cm raatte, assembled 
hostilely against him, but si-parated amicably , 

(2) Such the pride o* these small kingdoms in days of yore, and such their re- 
sources, till redneed by constant opnression I But their public works speak what they* 
conld do, and have done ; witness the stupendous work of marble, and its adjacent 
eauMway, which dams the lake of Rajeumund at KanKeruwli and which cost upwsrds of 
a million. When the spectator views this expanse of water, this ' royal sea’ (rajsumund ) 
on the borders of the plain ; the pillar of victory towering over the plains icf Malwa, 
erecteil on the summit of Gheetoro by Bana Mokul ; their palaces and temples in tiMs 
ancient abode ; the regal residence erected by these princes when ejected, mast fill the 
observer with astonishment at the resourees of the state. They are such as to explain 
the metaphor of ray ancient friend Znlin Sing, who knew better than we the value of this 
country; ‘every pinch of the soil of Mewar contains gold.' 

(S) daoda-lui', the time when the c ws come home. 
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nurow dell, when he belield the adder epon- 
taneouslj pouiiiig ite etoree amidet the ahraha. 
Under a thicket of cane a hermit wae re- 
poaing in e atate of abetractioii, from which 
the impetuonaity of the shepherd soon 
roused him. The mystery was revealed in 
the phallic symbol of the ‘great Grd/ which 
daily received the lacteal shower and raised 
such doubts of the veracity of Bappo. 

No eye had hitherto penetrated into this 
natural sanctuary of the lites of the Sindn 
Creator, except the saKes and herinita of 
aneieut days ( of whom this was the cele- 
brated Hurita ) (1), whom this bounteous 
eow also fed. 

Bappa related to the sage all he knew 
of himself, received his bles-iiig, and retired; 
bat he went daily to visit him, to wash his 
feet, carry milk to him, and gather such 
wild flowers as werd acceptable offerings to 
the deity. In return he received lessons of 
morality, and was initiated into the mys- 
terious rites of Siva ; and at length he was 
invested with the triple cordon of faith 
( teen puma sinar ) by the hands of the 
sage, who became hie spiritual guide, and 
bestowed on his pupil the title of ‘itegeut 
( Dewau ) of Ekliuga.' Bappa hud proofs 
that his attentions to the 'suint and his de- 
votions to Eklinga, were avceptiible, by a 
visit from his consort, ‘liou-boru goddess.’ 
From her hand he received tlie panoply of 
celestial fabrication, the woik of Viswa- 
carma ( the Vulcan of Bastern mythology ) 
which outvies all the arms ever larged for 
Greek or Trojan. The lance, bow, quiver, 
and arrows ; a shield and swoid ( more 
famed tliun Balisarda ) which the goddess 
girded on him with her own hand ; the 


eath of fidelity and devotion 'Cms the ‘relief * 
of this celestial Inveetiture. Thus iiii* 
tutted into the mysteries of 'the first’ {ad), 
admitted nnder the banners of Bhavoni. 
Harita resolved to leave his pupil to his 
fortunes, and to quit the worship of the 
symbol for the presence of the deity in the 
mansions above. He informed Bappa of 
his design, and commanded him to be at the 
siicred spot early on the following morn ; 
but Bappa shewed his materiality by over- 
sleeping himself and on reaching the spot 
the sage had already made some progress 
in his car, borne by the Apaaras, or celestial 
messengers. He checked his aerial ascent 
to give a last token of affection to his pupil ; 
and desiring him to reach np to receive his 
blessing. Bappa’s stature was extended to 
twenty cubits ; but as he did not reach 
the car, he was commanded to open his 
mouth, when the snge did what was record- 
ed as performed, about the same period, by 
Mahomed, who spat into the month of hie 
favourite nephew, Hussein, the son of Ali. 
B.ippa shewed his disguet, and aversion by 
blinking, and the projected bleesing fell on 
his foot, by which sqiieamishness he obtain- 
ed only iiivnlnerabihty by weapons instead 
of imniortslity ; the saint was soon lost in 
the cerulean space. Thus marked se the 
favourite of heaven, and having learned 
from bis mother that he wae nephew to the 
Mori prince of Cheetore he ‘disdained a 
sbepherd’s slothful life,’ and with some com- 
panions from these wilds quitted hie re- 
treat, and for the first time emerged into 
the plains. But, as if the brand of Bhavani 
was iiisufBuient, he met with another lier- 
init in the forest of the Tiger Mount 12), the 


(1) On this spot the celebrated temple of Eklinga was erected, and the present high 
priest traces sixty-six descents from Hants to himselfi To him (through the Kana) I was 
indebted fur the copy of the Bheo {Sita) Faran presented to the Boyal Asiatic huciety. 

(2) The Nahra Mvgra, seven miles from the eastern pass leading to the capital, 
where the prince has a huntmg seat surroiuided by several others belonging to the nobles, 
but all going to decay. The tiger and Wild bore now prowl unmolested, as none oi the 
•nuiiceutecl ' dare shoot in these royal preserves. 
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fumed Ooruknuth, who presented to him 
the donb1e>ed((ed sword (1) whieh, with tbs 
proper incantation could ‘serer rocks.’ 
With this he opened the road to fortune 
leading to the throne of Cheetore. 

Cheetore was at this period held by the 
Hori prince of the Pramsr race, the ancient 
lords of Malwa, than paramount sovereigns 
of Hisdusthan ; bnt whether this city was 
then the chief sent of power is not known. 
Various public works, reservoirs, and bas- 
tions, yet retain the name of this race. 

Bappa’s connection with the mori (8), 
obtained him a good reception ; he was en- 
rolled amongst the eaibunts or leaders, and 
suitable estate oonferrered upon him. The 
inscription, of the Mori prince’s reign, so 
often'alluded to, affords a good idea of his 
power, and of the feudal manners of his 
court. He was surrounded by a nnmerons 
nobility, holding estates on the tenure of 
military service, but whom he had disgust- 
ed by his neglect, and whose jealousy he 
had provoked by the superior regard shown 
to Bappa. A foreign foe appearing at this 
time, instead of obeying the summons to at- 
tend they threw up their grants, and taunt- 
ingly desired him to call on his favourite (3) 

Bappa undertook the conduct of the war, 
nnd the chiefs though dispossessed of 
their estates, accoinpnnied him fiom a feel- 
ing of shame. The foe was defeated and 
driven out of the conntry j but instead of 


returning to C%eetoFs, Ela(»pa eo»tiniMd bia 
eonrse to the ancient seat of his' family^ 
Gajni, expelled the 'barbarian’ called Solinir 
placed on tbe tbroiie a chief of the Chawnrai 
trilte, and returned with the discoutenled- 
nobles. Bnppa, on this oceassion, is said to- 
have married the daughter of his euemy.- 
The nobles quitted Cheetore, leaving their 
defiance with their prince. In vain were tits 
spiritual preceptor ( Gooru ) and foster- 
brother ( Dahkae ) sent ns ambassadors ; 
tlveir only reply was, that as they had 
‘eaten his salt,’ they would forbear tbeir 
vengeance for twelve months. The noble 
deportment of Bappa won tbeir esteem, 
and they transferred to him their lervioe 
nod homage. With the temptation of a 
crown, the gratitude of the Grahilote waa 
given to the winds. On return they 
assaulted and carried Cheetore, and in the 
words of tbe chronicle, ''Bappa took Chee- 
tore from the Mori and became himself tbe 
mor ( crown ) of the land : be obtained by 
universal consent the title of 'sun of the 
Hindus ( Hindus surij ), preceptor of prin- 
ces ( Raj Oooru ), and uuiveisal lord ( CAw- 
kiea ).’ 

He bad a nnmeroas progeny, some of 
whom returned to their ancient seats in 
Sanrasbtra, whose descendants were power- 
ful chieftains in that tract so lute as Akber’s 
reign (4). Five sons went to Marwar, and 
the ancient Gohils(5) ‘of the land of Eheir,! 


(1) They surmise that this is the individual blade which it yet annually worshipped 
bv the s- yercign and chiefs on its appropriate day, one of the nir-e sacred to the god of 
■war _; a rite completely Scythio. I had this relation from ihe chief genealogists of tbe 
family, who gravely repeated the incantation.- ‘‘By the preeeptor Gornknath, and the 
great god, Ekliiiga; by Tab sbac the serpent, and tbe sage Harita; by Bhavani (Pal- 
las ), strike. 

(2) Bappe's mother was a Pramar, probably from Aboo or Chandravati, near to- 
Edur ; and consequently Bappa wos nephew to every Pramar in existence. 

(3) We are furnished with a catalogue of the tribes which served tbe Miori prince, 
which is extremely valuable, from its aoquaintiDg us with the names of tribei no longer 
existing. 

(4) Pee Ajsn AHeri, who states fifty thousand Gehlotes in Socrat. 

(6; Pepa'ra Gohilotes. 
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«xpefted and dtiVeu to Gohilwal, faave loat 
st);ht of their aooeatry, and bjr a singolar 
fatality are in poaneadon of tfta wrack of 
'Ballabhipnra, ignorant of ita liiatory and 
their connection with it, mixing with Arabe 
and fuliowing marine and meraantile pur* 
aiiita; and the office of the bard having 
faSen into diarepnte, they eannnt trace their 
forefathera beyond Kheirdliur(l). 

The clove of Bappa'a career ie the atrang- 
eat part of the legend, and which it might 
be expected they would be aolicitous to 
Buppresa. Advancad in yeara, he abandon- 
ed hia children and liia country, carried bia 
anna west to Khurasan, and there eatabliab- 
ed himself and married new wires from 
among the ‘ barbarians,’ by whom he had 
a nnmerone offaprifig(2). 

Buppa had reached the patriarchal age of 
one hundred when he died. An old volume 
of histoiicHl ane('dotea, belonging to the 
chief uf Dailwara, states that he became an 
ascetic at the foot of Meru, where bo was 
buried alive after huving overcome all the 
kings of the west, ss in Ispalian, Kandahar, 
Cashmere, Irak, Iran, Tooran, and Cofferis- 
than; all of whose daughters he married, 
and by whom he had one hundred and thirty 
sons, called the Nusheyra Fathaua. Each of 
these founded a tribe, bearing tlie name of 
tbe mother. His Hindu children were 
iiiuety‘«iglit in number, and were culled 
jigni-ttpati Suryavanti, or ‘suiiboin fire- 
worsbippcra.’ The chronicler also record 
that, (in like manner us did tlie subjects of 
the Bactriun king Menander though from a 
different motive) the subjects of Bappa 
quarrelled for the disposal of his remains. 


The Hindu wished the fire to consume them y 
the 'barbarian,* to commit them to earth ; 
bat on raising the pall while tbe dispute wns 
raging, inuraerable flowers of tbe lotos were 
found in the place of the remains of morta- 
lity ; these were conveyed and planted in 
(he lake. This is peeeisely what ia related 
uf tbe eiid of the Persian Xoshirwan. 

Haviu;;Hbus briefly sketched the history 
of the founder of the Gehlote dynasty of 
Mewar, we must now endeavour to establish 
the epoch of this important event in its 
annuls. Although Bappa Buwul was nine 
generations after the sack of Balhtbhipura, 
the domestic annals give B. 191 (A. D. 136) 
for his birth ; which the bards implicitly 
following, have vitiated the whole chrono- 
logy. Am important iuscriptlou(3) in a 
charaett r little known, establishes the fact 
of the mori dynasty being in posBeBsiou of 
Cheetiire in S. 770 (A. D. 714). Nuw the 
annals of the Buna's Iwuee expressly state 
Bappa Buwul to be nephew of the Mori 
prince of Clieetore, that at the age of fifteen 
he WHS enrolled amongst the chieftains of his 
uncle, and that the vhssbIs (before allnded 
tn), in revenge for the resumption of their 
grants hy the Mori, dethroned him and 
eleviited as their sovereigu the youthful 
Bappa. Nutwithstanding this apparently 
irreci'iicilalde aiischroiiigin, the family 
traditions accord with the inscription, except 
in date Amidst such contradictions the 
development of tlie truth seemed impos- 
sible. Another vnluable inscription of S. 
1024 (A. D. 9 18), though giving the genea- 
logy from Bappa to Sa/ti Komar and corro- 
borating that from Clieetoie, and which 


(1) 'ihe ‘laud of Kheir,' on the south-west frontier of Marwar, near tbe Loony 

river. 

(2) The reigning prince told the author that there woe no donbt of Bappa having 
ended bis days among ' tne Turks :* a term now applied to sll Moliomedans by the Hindu, 
but at that time confined to the iuhabitaiits of Turkistan, the Turushka of the Parana, 
and the Takshac of early inscriptions. 

(3) Vide Appendix, Translation No. II. 




ANNALS OF MEWAE, 


(orntibed wDTenoing «vidence, waa n»t 
WDctioiud by the prinoe or bia ohroniolera, 
■iriio would admit uotbinx as valid that 
militated againei their eatabliahed era 191 
fbr the birth of tbehr founder. After eix 
yeare’ renidence aed uaremittiug eeatob 
amid ruins, Biohives, iiiacriptione, tniditions, 
And whatever could throw light upon this 
p-nat, the author quitted Oulipur with ail 
tfaeee doubts in fain miud, for Saurashtra, to 
proseoute his inquiries in the pristine abodes 
of the race. Then it was that he was re- 
warded, beyond his moat aaoguuie expeota- 
tinna, by the discovery of an inacription 
wbieli reooncsiled tlieae conflicting autliori- 
tiea and removed every difficulty. This 
marble, fonnd in the celebruted temple oi 
Somnsth'(l), made mention of a distinct era, 
•is. the BallabAi Samvai, as being need in 
Saurashtra; which era waa three hundred 
and seventy-five years subsequent to Viera- 
inaditya. 

Oil the sack of Ballabhi thirty thousand 
familiea abandoned this ' city of a hundred 
temples,' and led by their priests found a 
retreat for themselves and their faith in 
Mordur-des (Marwar), whce th-y erecteil 
the towuB of Sanderai and Dalhi, in which 
latter we recognize the name of tlie city 
whence tliey were i*xi)elled. The religion of 
B.illabhi, and ouiisequeiitly of the c<iIoniBt8 ] 
was the Jain ; and it was by u priest descend- 
ed from the anrrivars of this oatastroph'', 
and still with their deeceiidiuita inhabiting 
those towns, that these most important docu- 
ments were furoished to the author. The 
Sanderai roll assigns the year 305 (Ballahbi 
era) for the destruction of Ballabhi : another, 
also from Jain iinthority, gives 205 ; and «s 
there were bnt nine princes from Vija Sen, 
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the fuunder, to its fall, we caii re|idily be- 
lieve the first a anmerical error. Tiiere- 
fore 206 + 376 w 580 S. Vicrama (A. D, 624) 
for the invasion of Saurashtra by 'tbe 
barbarians from the north,’ and sack of 
Biillabhipura. 

Now if from 770, tbe date of the Mori 
tablet, we deduct 680, there reiiiaius 190 ; 
yustifying the pertinacity with which the 
chrouiclers of Mewar adhered to tbe date 
given in their annals for tbe birth of Bapps, 
•is. 191 : though they were ignorant that 
this period was dated from the fight from 
Ballabhipura. 

Bappa, when he succeeded to the Mori 
prince, is said to have been fifteen years 
old i and bis birth being one year anterior to 
tlie Moii inscription of 770+ 14 ^sS. V. 784 
( A. D. 728 ) (2), is the period for the 
foundation of the Qehlote dynasty in 
Mewar : since which, during a space of 
eleven hundred years, fifty-nine prinoes 
liueally desceuded from Buppa have eat on 
the throne of Cheetore. 

Though the bards and chroniclers will 
never forgive the temerity which thus 
rartails the antiquity i<f their founder, he is 
yet phfced in the dawn of chivalry, when 
the Carlovingian dynasty was eetahlishcd 
in the west, and when Wulid, whose banda 
planted ‘the green staudard ' on the Mbro, 
was ' commander of tbe faith'ul.’ 

From the deserted and now fotgotten 
* city of the sun,' Aitpur, the abode of wild 
beasts and savage B lil, another memorial (It) 
of the princes of Mewar was obtained. It 
relates to tbe prince Sacti Kumar. Its dale 
is S. 1024 ( A. D. 968 ), and it contafiis' the 
names of tburteeu of his ancestors in regular 
encceBMoii. Amongst these is Bappa, or 


(1) .See Translation No. III. 

(2) This will make Bsapa’s attainment of Cheetore fifteen rears posterior to Kaaim's 
inrasi m I h ive observed generally a discriponcy of ten rears between the Samvat and 
Hegira ; the Qei!iT;)i reckoned from the sixteenth year of Mohamed's mission, and would 
if emploved reconcile this difficulty. 

(3) Sec Translation of Inscription No. IV. 





HiSfORY OF RAJASTHAN. 


8jr«eL When compared with the chroni- 
cles and family arohiTes, it vaa highly 
gratifying to find that, with the exception 
of one aaperflnoua name and the tranapo- 
aithm of others, they were in perfect ac- 
cordance. 

flume says, ‘'Poets, though they disfigure 
the moat certain history by their fictions, 
and use strange liberties with truth, when 
they are the sole historians, as among the 
Britons, have commonly some foundation for 
their wildest exaggerations." The remark 
'is applicable here, for the nninea which 
Itsid been mouldering for nine centuries, far 
from the abode of men, are the same they 
had worked into their poetical legeuda It 
'was at this exact epoch that the arms of 
Islam, for the first time, crossed the Indns. 
In the ninety-fifth year of the Hegira (3), 
Mahomed Bin Kasim, the general of the 
Kaliph Walid, conquered Sind, and pene- 
trated (aocording to early Arabian authors ) 
to the Ganges ; and althoueh Elmacin 
mentions only Sindee, yet other Hindu states 
were at this period convulsed from the same 
cause : witness the overthrow of Manik-rae 
of Ajmeer, in the middle of the eighth 
century, by a foe ‘ coming in ships,’ Anjar 


specified as the point where they lauded. 
If any donbt existed that it was Kasim who 
advanced to Cheetore (2) and was defeated 
by Bappa, it was set at rest by finding at 
this time in Cheetore, ‘Dahir (3), the Prince 
of Debeil.’ Abnl Fuzil records, from 
Arabian anthoritiea, that Dahir was lord of 
Sinde, and resided at his capital, Debeil, 
the first place captured by Kasim in 96. 
His miserable end, and the destruction of 
his house are mentioned by the historian, 
and aeconnt for the son being found with 
the Mori prince of Cheetore. 

Nine princes intervened between Bappa 
and Sacti Kumar, in two centuries, (twenty- 
two years to each reign) ; just the time 
which should elapse from the founder, who 
* abandoned his country for Iran,’ in S. 820, 
or A. D. 764. Having thus estahliahed 
four epochs in the earlier history of the 
family, vtr. 1st Kanaksen, A. D. 144 ; 2nd. 
Silladitya, and sock of BsIIabhi A. D. 624 ; 
3rd, establishment in Cheetore and Mewar, 
A D. 720 ; 4tb Sacti Kumsr, A. D. 1068 ; 
we may endeavour to relieve this narrative 
by the notices which regard their Pmiaa 
descent. 


(1) A.D. 713, or S. 769 ; the Inscription 770 of Maun Mori, against whom came the 
‘barbarian.’ 

(2) I was Informed by a friend, who had seen the papers of Captain Macmnrdo, 
that he had a notice of Kasim’s having penetrated to Dongerpur. Had this gentleman 
lived, he would have thrown much light on these western antiquities. 

(3) By an orthographical error, the modem Hindu, ignorant of Debeil, has written 
Delhi But there was no lord of Delhi at this time : he is styled Dahir, Despot (lord) of 
Debeil, from det, ‘a country,’ and put, ‘the head.' 




OH AFTER m. 

Alleged Pereian extraction of the Ranai of Metear. — Juthoritiet /'or it.--- 
Implied deeeent of the Rant$ from a. CArietixn Prineett of Bgsanlitm.— 
The author' t reflfictiom upon there pointe. 

Historic truth haa, in all countries been the fairy inhabitants from the fountains of 
sacrificed to national vanity : to its grsti- Mithras, that of Surya has still its devotees 

fication every obstacle is made to give way ; on the summit of Cheetore, as at Ballabhl-; 

fictions become facts, and even religious and could we trace with accuracy their 

prejudices vanish in this mirage of the cieeds to a di<tant age, we might discover 

imagination. What hut this spurious z-'-al them to be of one family, worshipping the 
could for a moment induce any genuine gun at the fountains of the Ozus and Jaz> 
Hindu to believe that, only twelve centuries artes. 

ego, ‘an cater of beef,' occupied the ch dr of The darkest period of Indian history is 
Bama, and enjoyed by universal acclaim daring the six centuries following Yiursiiiw- 
the title of ‘Son of the Hindus ;* or that the ditya, which are scaicely enlightened by a 

most ancient dynasty iu the world could owe ray of knowledge ; but India was undei^ 

its existence to the last of the Sassaiiiaii going great cl)ange8, and foreign tribes werp 

kings (1) ; that a slip from such a tree could pouring in from the north. To this period, 
be lurreptioiisly grafted on that majestic the sixth century, the genealogies of the 
stem, which has flourished from the golden Puranar are brought down, which expressly 
to the iron age, covering the land with its declare ( adopting the prophetic spirit to 
branches ? That there existed a marked conceal the alterations and additions they 
affinity in religious rites between the Hana's then underwent ) that at this time the 
family and the Guebres, or ancient Persians, g -nuine line of princes woo'd be extinct, and 
is evident. With both, the chief object of that a mixed race would rule conjointly with 
adoration was the sun ; each bore the image foreign barbaiiaiis ; as the Turshka (3), the 
of tho orb on their banners. The chief day Msuna (3), the Yavan (4), the Gor-ind and 
in tlie seven (2) was dedicated to tiie sun ; Gardha-bin. There is much of truth in this; 
to it is sacred the chief gate of the city, the iior is it to be doubted tb.it mauy of the Baj- 
principal bastion of eveiy fortress. Hut poot tribes entered India from the nortih- 
thoogh the faith of Islam has driven away west regions about this period. Cfor and 

(1) Yozdegird died A.D. 651. 

(3) SooraJ-mar, or Adit-war, sun-day ; and the other days of the week, from the 
other planets, which western nations have taken from the East. 

(3) See History of the Tribes, articles ‘“Jaksliac," and “ Jhala," or Jfaeuw-JlMtL 
in all probability the Mauua of the Purane 

(4) The Yavan, or Greek princes, who apparently continued to rule within the Indos 

after the Ohristain era. were either the Ti-mains of the Bactrain dynasty or the independ* 
ent kingdom of Demetrius or Appullodotns, who ruled in the Punjab, having as thei# 
capital iSkigild, changed by Demetrius to Euthymedia. Bayer save, in hie TTi«t r, Beg. 
Dact p. 84 : “I find from Claudins Ptolemy, that there was a city within the Hydaapea 
yet nearer the Indus, called Sagala, also Euthymedia-. but I scarcely doubt that Deme* 
trius called it Enthy demia. from his father, after his death and that of ,, 

Dcmetiiui was deprived of his patrimony A. U. C. $62.” ! 

24 
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HISTORY OP RAJASTHAN. 


Oardha have tha same signifieation : the 
first is Persian, the second its veraion in 
Hindi, meaning the ‘wild ase,’ an appellation 
of the Persian mouari'h Baliram, aurnamed 
Oor from Lia partiality to hunting that 
•ainaai. Varioua authorities state Byramgor 
being in India in the fifth century, and hie 
baring there left progeny by a princess of 
Eanouj. A passage extracted by the anthor 
from an ancient Jain MS., indicates that in 
'‘S, 6S3, Baja Qardha-bhela, of Gacnstha, 
or SiirysTanaa, ruled in Ballabhipars.* It 
has been surmised that Oardha-bhela was 
the son of Bymtagor, a son of whom is stated 
to hare obtained dominion at Putt’in ; which 
may be borne in mind when the aiitliniities 
for the Persian extraction of the Banu’s 
family are given. 

Hindus, when conquered by the 
Mahomedans, naturally wished to gild the' 
chains they could not break. To trace a 
common, though distant, origin with the eon- 
qoeron, was to remove some portion of the 
taint of dishonour which arose from giving 
their daoghtere in marriage to the Tatar 
emperors of Delhi ; and a degree of satisfac- 


tion was derived fr m assuming that the 
blood thus corrupted once flowed from a 
common fountainO). 

Further to develope these claims of Per- 
sian descent, we shall commence with an 
extract from the Oopode* Pretad, a collec- 
tion of historic fragments in the Magadbi 
dialect. “In Qoojur-des (Ouzerat) there 
are eighty-four cities. In one of these, 
Eaira, resided the Brahmin Devadit, the 
expounder of the Vedas. He had an only 
child, Soobliaga ( ‘of good fortune ) by name 
at once a maiden and a widow. Having 
learned from her preceptor the solar in- 
cantation, incautiously repeating it, the sun 
appeared and embraced her and she thence 
became pregnant. The affliction of her 
father was diminished when he discovered 
the pareiit ; nevertheless, [as other might 
be less charitable,] he sent her with s female 
attendant to Ballabhipura, where she was 
delivered of twins, male and femiile. When 
grown up the boy wns sent to school ; but 
being eternally plagued about his niyste- 
rioua birth, whence he received the nick- 
name of Oyhio ('eoDcraled'), in a fit of irri- 


On this ancient city, Sagala, I have already said much ; conjecturing it to be tha 
^Sotlbhun-pur of the Yadus when driven from Zabulistban, and that of the Ynvhi or 2’uft, 
who were fixed there from Central Asia in the fifth century, and if so early as the second 
century, when Ptolemy wrote, may have originated tlie change to Jufi-mcdta tho 
'Central Yuli.’ The numerous medals which I poasess, chiefly f und within the probable 
limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, either belong to these princes or the Fartliian 
kings of Minagara on the Indus. The legends are in Greek on one side and in tbo 
Uasasniun character on the reverse. Uitherro 1 have not deciphered the names of any 
Wt those of Appollodotus and menandea; but the titles of 'Great King,’ ‘tsavior,' and 
other epithets adopted by the ArHscidse, are peifectly legible. The devices however, 
nil incline me to pronounce them Parthian. It would be curions to ascertain how these 
Greeks aad Parthian.i graflually merged into the Hindu population. 

(t) The Hindu genealouist, in ignorance of the existence of Ognz Khan, the Tatar 
patriarch could not connect the chain of Chagitai with Chandra. 'The Brahmin, better 
read, supplied the defect, aad with hia doctrine of the metempsychosis animated the 
material frame of the beuetioent Akbar with the * good genius ’ of a Hindu ; and that of 
their mortal foe, Aurungzebe, with one of evil destiny being that of Kal-jnmnn, the foe 
of Grislma They gravely assert that Akber visited his ancient hermitage at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges snd Jumna, and excavated the implements of penanoe used by him in 
bis former shape, as one of the sages of ancient times; while such is their aversion to 
Attrungzebe, that they declare the final avatar. Time ( Kod ), on hie white steed, will 
vpBSix in bis person. 




AKKALS OF MEA^AS- 


tatioa be one day threatened tn kill hie 
niotlier if the refoeed to dieclose the author 
of bU exUteoee. At this momeut the tun 
repealed hinuelf; he gave the youth a 
pebble, with which it was sufSeieut to touch 
bis companious in order to overcome them. 
Being carried before the Balhara prince, 
who menuoed Gybe, the latter slew him 
with the pebble, and became himself sover- 
eign of Saurashtra, taking the name of 
Silladitya (1) ( from tilla ‘a stone or pebble, 
and aditj/a, 'the sun’ ) ; his sister was mar- 
ried to the Bajah of Buroiich.’’ 

Such is the literal translation of a frag- 
ment totally unconnected with the history 
of the Bsuu's family, though evidently 
bearing upon it. The father of Silladitya, 
according tn the Sanderii roll and other 
authorities of that period, is Suraj (the sun) 
Kao, though two otliers luake a Snmaditya 
intervene, (2) 

Let us see what Abnl Fuzil says of the 




descent of the Banas from Nosl^irwan : 
" The Sana’s family consider themselves 
to be descendants of Nosbirwan. They 
came to Berar ( Herat ), and became chiefs 
of Peruallii, which oity beinf; plondere4 
eight hundred years prior to the writing of 
this book (3), . his mother fled to Mewar^ 
and was protected by Mandalica.'Bbil, whpss 
the infant Bappa slew, and seized bis 
territory.” (4) 

The work which has furnished all the 
knowledge which exists on the Persian aii> 
cestry of the Mewar princes is the Afoassr- 
al-Omra, or that (in the author’s posssssioit) 
founded on it, entitled Bitaf-al-Ghincum, or 
‘ Display of the Foe,* wiitten in A. B. 
1204. (S) The writer of this work styles 
himself Latohmi Narrain Shufeeh, Arunga- 
badi, ‘or the rhymer of Aningabad.’ He 
professes to give an account of Sevsji, the 
founder of the Mahratta empire ; for 
which purpose he goee deep into the lineage 


The Jessulmeer annals afSrm that the whole Turkish ( Turthka) race of Chagitai no 
of Yadu stock; while the Jam Jhareja of Kutch traces bis descent from the Persian 
Jamshid, contemporary with Solomon. These are ourious claims, but the Bona’e fogtily 
would consider such vanity criminal. 

(1) This is probably the Silladitya of the Satrunjya Mahatmya, who repaired the 
temple on Satrunjya in S. 477 ( A.O, 421 ). 

(2) In perusing this fragment we are strnek by the similarity of prodnetion of these 
Hindu Heliadec and that of the celebrated Tatar dynasty from which Jungheez Shan 
was d' scended. The Nuranyon, or ‘ children of licht,' were from an amour of the sup 
with Klancua, from which .1 nnghoez was th • ninth in descent. Authorities quoted by 
Petis de la Croix, in his life of this conqueror, sud likewise by Marigny, in his History 
of the Saracens, afBrm Jungheez Khan to be a dosoendant of Yezdagird, the last Sas- 
sanian prince, Juughees was an idolater, and hated the very name of Mahomedan. 

A courtier telling Aurnngzebe of hii celestial ancestry, gravely quoting the aflTair 
of the mother of the race of Tinioor with the sun, the bigotted monarch coarsely replied, 
“Mama cabs hood,’’ which we will not translnte. 

(3) Akber commenced his reign A.D. 1555 and had been forty years on the tlirone 
when the ‘Institutes’ were composed br Abul Fuzil. 

(4) Orme was acquninte'i with this passage, and shews his knowledge of the Hindu 
character by observing, that it was a strange pedigree to assign a Hindu prinoe, for 
Khusra, of the religion of Zoroaster, thongli oompelled to many abstinenoea was sot 
restrained from eating beef ; and Anquetel dn perron says of the Parsees, their desottb- 
dants, that they have refrained since their emigration from slaying the cow merely to 
please the Hindu. 

(5) The cryptographic date is contained in the numerical value of the letters whioh 
compose the title ; 

B. S. A. T. a. 1. G. N. A. B. M 1 As the total is only 1183, oitberthe date is 
2. 60. 1. 9. 1. 9. 1000. 60 1. 10. 40. j wrong, or a deficient value given to Ihsunmprate. 



HISTOUY OP UAJASTDAN. 


ISC 


of tbe Bnuas of Meirnr, frum whritn SeTiiji 
iraa deacended (1), quotioK at length the 
jUaatar-al-Onura, from whiuh the following 
ia a liteial tianalation : " It ia well known 
that the Bajuha of Oodipur are exalted 
OTer all the princes of Hind. Other Hindu 
princes, before they can aucceed to the 
throne of their fathers, must receive the 
khuahka, or tiluk of regality and investi- 
ture, from theRL Tliis type of sovereignty 
is received with humility and veuer.itiao. 
Hie khttshka of these princes is made with 
human blood : their title ie liana, and they 
deduce their origin from finshirwaii-i-Adil 
( s. tf. the dust), who conquered countries 
of.—— (2)^ and tn.iuy parts of Hindne- 


than. baring his life-time his son Hoshizad, 
whose mol tier was the daughter of Keaar 
of Boom (3), quitted the niicieut worship 
and embraced the ‘ faith (4) of the Christ- 
ians,' and with numerous followers entered 
Hiudnsthan, Thence he marclied a great 
army towards Iran, against hia father 
Norhirwan ; who despatched his general, 
Baiubarzcen (!>) with numerous forces to 
oppose him. Au action eiisiiei), in wiiich 
Noshizad was slain ; hut hit ittut remained 
in ffinduHhan, from whom are detcended 
the Sanai of Oodipur. Noshirwao had a 
wife from the ICh.ikban (it) of Chinn, by 
whom he had a son called Hormuz, declared 
heir to the throne shortly before his death. 


0) Wilford, who by his indefatigable research and knowledge of Sanscrit had 
teenmulated extensive malcrisls, unhappily deteriorated by a too crednlous imagination 
much valnaUo instWr available to those sulliciently familiar with the’ 
anbjeet 1o select with snfoiy, has touclied on this, and almost on every other point in the 
circle of Uiodu antiquities. Ali Ihraliiui. a learned native of heuares, was Wilford’s 
authority (or asserting the Bana’s I'ersian descent who stated to him that he had seen, 
the original history, «hi. h was entitled “Oiii. in of the Peishwas Irom the Banes of 
Mowar." ( Ibrahim must have meant the Satara priiicQS « hose ministers were the Pcish- 
was. ) Prom this nutUority three distinct emijrations of the Guebres, or ancient Persian, 
are. recorded, from Persia into Onseiat. The fi.st in th<* time of Abu Belter, A.D. 631 ; 

on the defeat of Yezdeuird, A.l) 661; ami the third when the dcKcendants 
Of Abbas began to prevail, A. D. 716 Also that a sou of Nosbirwan landed near Surat 
with eighteen thousand of his subjects, from Laristhan, and were well received bv the 
prince of the country. 

Abut Fuzil conflrnis this nceount by saying, "the followers of Zerdesht 
(Zoroaster), when they fled frimi Persia, settled in • Sural,’ the contracted term for the 
peninsula of Saurasht a, as well as the city of this name.” 

(2) The names are obliterated in the original. Fvristba informs ns that Bimdeo 
nantoni, sovereign of Kanouj^ was made tribnlary by Feroz ‘ Sassau ; ’ and that Pratsp 
Chand, who usurped the throne of ilamdeo, neglecting to pay this tribute, Koshirwan 
ZDorched into India to recorer it, and in his progress subdued ('abul and tlie Punjab, 
from the ktriking coincidence of these original and derisive authorities, we may rest 
aaanred that they had recourse to ancient records, both of the Guebres and the Hindus, 
for the basis of their histories, which research may yet discover, 

(3) Maurice, emperor of Byzantium. 

(4) Deen-i-Tertar. See Ebu Haukal. art. Serir, or Bussia ; whose king, a son 
of T^ram Chassin, whom he stylos a Tertar or Chriatian, first possessed it about the end 
of the sixth oentury. 

(6) The Veramet of western historians, 

(6) Khakhan was the title of the kings of Chinese Tarlary. It was held by the 
leader of the Huns, Who at this period held power on the Caspian ; it was also hrjd i-y 
.the Ooroos, Khozc, Bulgar, Serir, all ternas for Bussia, before its Ketar was also cut 
down into Czar, for the original of which, the kirgs of Borne, as of Bussia, wire indebted 
ti> the Bansii'.t Ketar, a lion.' — Kiife £hu HauUal. art. Khotr. 
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As according to the faith of the fliewnrahip- 
pera (1) it M not customary either to bury 
or to burn the dead, bnt to leave the oorpoe 
exposed to the rays oC the snii, so it is raid 
the body of Noshirwan has to tliis day suffer- 
ed no decay, but is stili fresh.” 

I now come to the iiccoant of Yezd, “ the 
son of Shariar, the son of Khoosru Purves, 
the SOD of Hormuz, the son of Noshirwan. 

" Yezd was tlie last king of Ajim. It is 
well kiiowu ha fou;:ht mtiny battles with 
the Mohotnedans. In tlie fifteenth year of 
the caiipiiat, Boostiiin, son of Ferock, a 
great chief, was slain in b<attle by Said-ul- 
kas, who corainnndcd fur Oniar, whtcli was 
tlie death-blow to the fortunes of the house 
of Sossan : so that a remnant of it did not 
remain in A. H. 31, when Iran was seized 
by (he Mahoinetlans. This battle had lasted 
four days when lloostnm Ferock Z id was 
slain by the hand of ilillal, the son of II 
Kurann, at Soid's command ; though 
Ferdiisi asserts l>y Said liimself. Thirty 
thousand Moslems were slain, and the same 
number of the men of Ajim. To count the 
snoi's wis a torment. During this year (die 
thirty-first ), the sixteontii of the pro]ihet(3), 
the era of the Ilegira was iiitrodaced. In 
A. H. 17, Abu Musa of Aslinr seized Hor- 
muz, the son of tiie uncle of Yezdeginl, 
whom lie sent wiih Yezdegird’s dangiiter 
to Iman IJoseiii, niid another d.anghter 
to Abiibeker. 

Tons far hare I (3) extracted from the 
history of the fire-wnrshippurs. lie who 
lias a mind to examine tlicse, let liiiu 
do so. The people of the religion of Zer- 


dnsbthare a full knowledge of all jheaa 
events, with their dates : for the plessare of 
tbeir lire* it the obtaining aeconnta of anti> 
qnity and astronomical knowledge, and 
their books contain information of two and 
three thousand years. It is also told, that 
when the furtiiues of Yezdegird were on the 
wane, his family dispersed to different 
regions. The second daughter, Shelir Bauoo, 
Was married to Imam Husein, who when be 
fell a martyr ( tshuheed ), un angel carried 
her to heaven. Thu tliird daugliler Bauoo, 
was seized by a plundering Arab and carried 
into the wilds of Cliiclnk, thirty coss from 
Yezd. Praying to t/od for delirereiioe, she 
instantly disappeared and the spot is still 
j held sacred by llie F.irsees, niid named ‘the 
secret abode of perfect purity.’ Hither, on 
the twenty-sixth of llie month Bahinan, the 
Parsees yet repair to puss a niaiith in pilgri* 
mage, living in huts under indigenous riusa 
skirling the rock, out of whose fiasnres 
water falls into a funiitaiii below ; but if tlis 
unclean approach the spring, it ceases to 
flow. 

Of the eldest daughter of Yezvlegird, 
Malta Banco, tiie Parsees b.ire no accounts ; 
hilt the books of Hind give evidence to 
her arrival in tliat country, and that from 
her issue is tiie tribe Sesodi.i. But, at all 
evenft, ihit race is either of (he seed cf 
Nvshisad, the son of Noshirvian, or of that 
of the daughter <f Yes legtrd." (4) 

Thus have we adiiiieed, perhaps, all the 
points of evidenee for the supposed Persian 
oiigin of the it Ilia’s family. The peiiod of 
the invasion of Saiiraslitra by Noshizod, 


(1) Deend-Mnjosa ; literally, ‘ faith of the Magi.’ 

(2) Mahomed, bom AD 6(8; the ilogira, or flight, A.D, 622. 

(3) It must be borne in mind that is the author of the , ' Masser-al-Omra,’ not the 
rhymer of Aumngabad, who is speaking. 

(4) For the extract from "the Annals ofPrincra ( Maater-al-Omra)" \ot ns land 
the memory of the rhvmer of Aurungabad An original copy, which 1 in vain attempted 
to nrocuTc in India, is stated by Sir William Ousoley to be m tho British hCusoam. we 
owe that country a largo debt, fi.r wo have rohbed her of all her literary treasures, leaving 
them to sleep on the shelves of our public institutions. 
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who mounted the throne A. D. 531, oorree- 
ponde well with the eiick of Ballabhi A. D. 
024. The army he oollected in Lariatbah to 
diepoae hia father might have been from 
the Parthiane, Getes, Hnna, and other 8cy- 
thic races then on the Indue, though it ia 
unlikely, with such an object in view as 
the throne of Peraia, that be would waste 
hia strength in Sauraahtra. Bhuaru Par- 
ves, grand-son of Noshirwan the great, and 
who aaanmed this title according to Ferdnai 
married Marian, the daughter of Maurice, 
the Greek emperor of Byzautinm. Slie bore 
him S/iirooeA ( the Siroes of the early Chiia- 
tion writers ), who slew hie father, it is 
ditBcuIt to separata the actious of the two 
Norahirwana, and atill more to say which 
of tlieni merited flie epithet of adil,at ‘juat.’ 

According to the ‘TahUs’ in Moreri (1) 
Boshiza<l, son of Khusi u the great, reigned 
from A. D, 531 to 591. This is opposed to 
the Maater-al-Omra which asserts Uiat he 
was slain during his Tebelliou. Siroes, sou 
of Khuarn ( the second Noshirwan ) by hie 
wife Marian, alternately called the friend 
and foe of the Christians, did raise the 
standard of revolt, and met the fate 
attributed to Nosliizad ; on which Yezde 
gird, his nephew, was proclaimed. The 
crown was inlendod for Shiroeh’s younger 
brother, which caused the revolt during 
which the elder sought refuge in India. 

These revolutions in the Sassaniati house 
were certainly simnltaneone with those 
which occnred in tlie Bana’s, and no barrier 
existed to the political intercourse at least 
between the pi incely worshippers of Surya 
and Mithras. It is, therefore, curious to 
speculate even on the possibility of sui-h a 
pedigree to a faitiily whose ancestry is lost 
in the mista of time ; and it becomes in- 
teresting when, from so many authentic 


sources, we can raise testimonies which 
would furnish, to one even untinotured with 
the love of hypothesis, grounds for giving 
ancestors to the Ba^s in Maurice of By- 
zantium, and Cyrns (Khusru) of Peraia. 
We have a eingiilar support to these histu- 
rio relics in a geographical fact, that places 
on the site of the ancient Ballabhi a city 
called Byzantium, which almost affords oon- 
elusive proof that it must have been the 
son of Noshirwan who ciptnred Ballabhi 
and Gajni, and destroyed the family of Silla- 
ditya ; for it would be a legitimate occasion 
to name such conquest after the city where 
hia Chiistaian mother had birth. Which- 
ever of the propositions we adopt at the com- 
mand of the author of ‘ the Annals of Princes,’ 
namely, that the Sesodia race ie of the seed 
of Noshizad, son uf Noshirwan, or of that 
of Maha-Bauoo, daughter of Yezdegird, we 
arrived at a singnl.ir and startling conclu- 
sion, vis, that the Hindu Snisj, descendant 
of a hundred kings, the undisputed posses- 
sor of the honours of B tma, the patriarch of 
the S.d ir race, ia the issue of a Chriatiau 
piincess: that the chief prince amongst the 
nation of Hind can claim affinity wiih the 
emperors of 'the inistiess of the world,' 
though at a time when her glory had waned, 
and her crown had been transferred from 
the Tiber to tlie Bosphorus. 

But though I deem it morally impos- 
sible that the Banas should have their 
lineage from any male brunch of the Per- 
sian house, I would not equally assert that 
Mahu-Banoo, the fugitive daughter of 
Yezdegiid, may not have found a hunbaud, 
as well as sanctaary, with the prince of 
Saiiraslitra ; and she may be the Soobhaga 
( mother of Silladitya ), whose mysterious 
amonr with tlie ‘sun’ (2) compelled her to 
ahaiidoii her native city of Kaira. The ton 


(1) Vide ‘ Grand Uictionnaire Historique.’ 

(2i It will be recoUeetod that the various authorities given, state Baja SooraJ ( tun), 
of Caoustha race, to bo the father of Silladitya. Caemtha is a term used synoujmoasly 
with S-ityuvansa, according to the Solar genealogists. Those who may be inclined to tho 
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of Marian had bent) in SauraKhtra, and it is 
tlierefore not unlikely that ber grandcliitd 
should there seek protection in the re- 
verses of ber family. 

The S die la iris here in full force, and 
honours, though never acquired by tho 
female, may be stained by ber : yet a 
dauiriiter of the noble house of Sasson 
might be permitted to perpetuate the line 
of Kama without the reproach of taint (1). 


We shall now abandon tltls point to the 
reader, and take leave of Yeadfegird^Z), tl»e 
last of the houee of Sassaa, in the words of 
the historian of Rome : " aveo lui^ on volt 
pertr pour jamais la gloire et I’empire des 
Perses. Les rochers du Mazendarant et 
less sables da Kerman, furent les Beals(3) 
asile qne les vainqnenr'i Uisaerent aua 
sectateurs de Zoroastre(4).’' 


OHATPER IV. 


Intervening Sorereigm between Bappa and Samarei. — Bnppa'e descend- 
ante. — Irrnptiom of the Jrahians info India.— Catalogue of Hindu 
rrineee who defended Cheetore, 


Hatiko established Bappa on the thione 
of Cheetore S. V84 ( A. 1').728 ), we will pro- 
ceed to glean from the anunls, from the 
period of his departure for Iran, S. 820 ( A. 
!>. 764) to another halting point— tlie reign 
of Samarsi, S. 1249 (A. D. 1193 ); an im- 
portant epoch, not only in the history of 


Me war, but to the wliole Hindu race ; when 
tlie diadem of sovereignty was toin from 
the brow of the Hindu to adorn that of tha 
Tatar. We shall not, however, oveileap 
the four inte)vpninR centuries, tlmugh wo 
may not be able to fill up the reigns of the 
eighteen princeR(r>) whose “ banner at this 


Persian descent may trace it from Kai-o->oue, a well-known epithet in the Persian 
dynasties. I am unacquainted with the etymology of Caoustha ; but it may possibly bo 
from CO, ‘of or belonging to,’ eVrsa (Gush), the second son of Kama. I have already 
hinted, that the Assyrian Merles might be descendants of Ilyaspa, a bnneh of the Indn- 
Mede of the family of Yayati, which bore the name of Caittika. 

(1) “ The moral consequence of a pedigree,” says Hume, “ is diflrerently marked by 
the influence of law snd rustoni. The male sex is •i'cemed more noble than the female. 
The association of our ideas pursues the regular descent of honoui s and estates from 
father to son, and their wives, however e8“entiBl, are considered only in the light of 
foreign auxiliaries.’’ (Essays, vol. ii. p. 192.) Not unlike the Itajpoot axiom, thongli 
more coarsely exjirresed ; “It is, who planted the tree, not where did it grow," idiat 
narks his idea of the comparative value of the side whence honours originate ; though 
parity of blood in both lines is essential. 

(21 A new era bad commenced, not of Yezdegird’s accession, as is supposed, which 
would have been vain indeed, when the throne was tottering under him, hut consequent 
to the completion of the grand cycle of 1440 yeai 8 lie was slain at Murve in A.U. 6Si, 
the 31st of the Hegiri^ on the eleventh year of which, or A D. 632 (according to Moreri), 
he commenced his reign. 

(3) Gibbon was wrong. India afforded them an asyinm ond their issue eonstitutea, 
the most wealthy, the most respected, and the most enlightened part of the native 
community of Bombay and the chief loans of that presidency. 

<4) Gibbon, "Miscellaneous Works,” Sw la ifunarchiedee Medei, vol. iiL 

(9) See Genealogical Table. 
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time iraa a golden sun on a crimson fielil(l),’' 
and severat of whose names yet live record- 
ed “ with an ir4)n pen on the rock *’ of their 
native abodea 

An intermediate period, from Bappa to 
Satnarsi, tliat of Sacti JTumar, is fixed by 
the Aitpnr iiiRcription in S. 1024 ( A. D. 
968 ) ; and from the more perishable yet 
excellent authority of an ancient Jain MS. 
the era of Ullut, the ancestor of Sacti Kamnr, 
was 8. 922 ( A. D. 866 ), fi'ur generations 
anteiior. From Bappa’s depaiture for Iran 
in A. D. 764, to the siibversion of Hindu 
dominion in the reign of Saninrsi, in A. D. 
1193, we find recorded an intermediate 
Islamite {nv»sion. Tiiis was during the 
reign of Khoinan, hi'tween A. D. 812 and 
836, which event forms the chief subject 
of the JCAoMau-Sata, the aioat ancient of 
the poetic chronicles of Mewar. 

As the history of India at this period is 
totally dark, we gladly take advantage of 
the lights thus afforded- By combining 
these facts with what is received an authen- 
tic though scarcely less obscure or mote 
exact than these native leicnda, we may 
furnish materials for the future historian 
With this view let us take a rapid sketch of 
the irruptions of the Arubianeinto India fiom 
the rise of Islamism to tlio foundation of the 
Gaznivid empire, which scaled the fate of the 


Hindus. The mnterials are bnt scanty Gb 
Makin, in bis history of the Caliphs, passes 
over sneh intercourse almost without notice. 
Abol Fttzil, though not diffuse, is minute in 
what he does say, and we can confide in Ids 
veracity. Ferishta has a chapter devoted to 
this subject, which merits a better transla- 
tion than yet eziBts(2). We shall, however, 
in the first place, touch on Bnppa’s descen- 
dants, till we arrive at the point proper for 
the introduction of the intended sketch. 

Of the twenty-fonr tribes of Qelilote, 
several issued from the founder, Bappa. 
Shortly after the conquest of Cheetore, 
Bappa proceeded to Saurashtra and married 
the daughter of Eaupgole, prince of the 
island of Bunderdhiva (3). With bis bride 
he conveyed to Cheetore the statue of Vyan- 
mata, the tutelary goddess of her rare, who 
still divides with Eklinga the devotion of 
the Gehlote princes. The temple in which 
lie enshrined this islandic goddess yet 
Stands on the summit of Cheetore, with 
mnny other monuments assigned by tradi- 
tion to Bappa Tills piinces bore him Apra- 
jeet, who from being born in Cheetore was 
nnniiiiated successor to the throne, to tlie 
exclusion of his less fortunate elder brother, 
Asil ( born of the daughter of the Kuba 
( Pramaru ) prince of Kiilibao near Dwarica ) 
who, however, obtained possessions in Siu- 


(1) This, according to the roll, was the standard of Bappa. 

(2) _ Amongst the passages which Dow has slurred over in his translation, is the 
irteresting account of the origin of the Afghan-i ; who, when they first came in contact 
with those of the new faith, in A.H. 62, dwelt around the Koh-i Sooliman. Ferishta, 
quoting authority, say: “the Afghans were Copts, ruled by Pbaraoon, many of whom wore 
converted to the laws and re’igion of Moses ; but others, who were stubborn in their 
worship to their gods, fl' d towards Uindusthan, and took possession of the country 
adjoining the Koh-i-Sooliman. They were visitcKl by Kasim from Siude, and in 143d year 
of the Hegira had possessed themselves of the provinces of Kirman, Peshawur. and all 
within their bounds, (ttnoron),” which Dow has oonverted into a province. The whole 
geographical description of the Kohiatan, the etymology of the term JRokilla, and other 
important matter, is omitted, by him. 

(3) Esnpgole is stated to have held Chowal on the main land. He was most probably 
the father of Venraj Chawurs, the f. under of Putun Anhn'wara. whose ancestors, on the 
antbority of the Komarpal Charttra, were princes of Bunderdhiva, held by the Fortugnise 
since the time of Albuquerque, who changed its name to Deo, 
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raahtra, and foonded a race called the Atila 
OAlotii (1), whose descendants wen se 
numerous even in Akber’s reif{h, As to be 
supposed able to bring into the field fifty 
thousand men at arms. ^Ye hare nothiug 
important to record of the actione of Apra- 
jeet, who had two sons, Elialbhoj (2) and 
Kundkumar. Khalbhoj succeeded Aprajeet, 
and his warlike qualities are extolled in an 
inscription discovered by the author in the 
▼alley of Nagda. Nundknmar slew Bhhnsen 
l)or ( Doda ), and possessed himself of 
Deognrh in the Dekhan. 

Ehoinan succeeded Khaibhoj. His name 
is remarkable in the history of Mewar. He 
came to the throne at the beginning of the 
ninth century, when Chcetore was assailed 
by another formidably invasion of Maho- 
medaiie. The chief object of the JfAoman 
Sasa ie to celebrate the defence made on 
this occasion, and the value of this rata 
eonsiats in the catalogue of the princes who 
aided in defending this bulwark of the 
Hindu faith. The bard in an animated 
strain, makes his sovereign on this occasion 
successfully defend the 'crimson standard’ 
of Alewar treat with contempt the demand 
for tribute, and after a violent assault, in 
which the barburiau is driven back, follow 
and discomfit him in the plain, carrying 
back the hostile leader, AfaAmood, captive. 
With this eveut, whiuh introduces the name 


of Mahmood twb centuries before the con* 
qneror of Oaent, we will pause, aud reAume 
the promised sketch of the ititerooniAe of 
Arabia and Hiudusthan M this period. ■ 

The first intimation of the Moslema 
attempting the invasion of India it ddrtng 
the oaliphat of Omur, who built the port of 
Basaorah at the mouth of the Tigris, chiefly 
to secure the trade of Guzerat and Sdind ; 
into which latter country a powerful Army 
penetrated under Abul Aas, who was killed 
in battle at Arore. The Caliph Oosman, who 
succeeded Omar, sent to explore the state of 
India, while he prepared an army to invade 
it in person : a design which he never ful- 
filled. The generals of the Caliph Ali made 
conquests in Suind, which they ahandoned 
at Ali's death. While Yezid was governor 
of Khorassan aeveral at'tempta were inafie 
on India, as also duiing the oaliphat ot 
Abdool Melek, but without any lasting re- 
snlta. It was not till the reign of Walid (3) 
that any successful invasion took place. Hp 
not only finally conquered Scind and the 
adjoining continent of India, but rendered 
tributary all that part of India on thia side 
of the Ganges (4). What An exalted idea 
must we not form of the energy and rapidity 
of such conquests, when we find the arms of 
Islam at once on the Ganges aud the Ebro^ 
and two legal dynasties simultanenusly cut 
off, that of Boderic, the last of the Goths bf 


(1) The ancient roll from which this is taken mentions AsH giving his nAihe to a 
fortress, ealled Asilgnrh. His son, Bemay Pal, was slain in attempting to Wrest 
Ehumbayet (Cambay ) from Singram DabL One of his wives, from a violenj; death, 
was prematurely delivered of a boy, called Setoo ; and as, in such casses, the Hindu 
■npposes the deceased to become a discontenied spirit ( e.hoorail ), Cbooraila became the 
name of the tribe, fi^'a, the twelfth from bis maternal uncle, Khengar Dabi, prince 
of Gimar. but was slain by Jey Sing Deo, prince of Surat, Fiom these names compound- 
ed, Dahi and Chooraila, we mi^ have the babitalima of Mahmood. 

(2) Also called Kurna. He it was who excavated the ^raila lake, and erected 
tiie grand teirale of Eklinga on the site of the hermitage of Hari'a, whose descenaaiit, 
the present omciating priest, reckons sixiy-siz descents, while the princes of MAwar 
amomit to seventy two in the some period. 

9) (See next page. ) 

(4) Marigny (qnoting El-Mkkin ) Hist, of the Arabians, vot^ p. 283. Mod. Hniv. 
Hilt. vol. il pu 47. 
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AndalooB, and Dahir Despati in the Tally of 
the Indue. It waa in A.H. 99 (A..D. 718, 
S. 777 ) that Maliomed bin Eoaim van- 
qniahed and Blew Dahir prince of Sciod, 
after nnmerone conflicte. Amount the 
epoils of victory sent to the caliph on this 
oecaeion were the daughters of the subju- 
gated monarch, who were the cause of 
Kasim’s destruction (1), when be was on the 
eve of carrying the war against Baja Har- 
ohnnd of Kanouj. Some authorities state 
that he actually prosecuted it : and as Scind 
remained a - dependency of the| caliphat 
during several successive reigns, the succes- 
sor of K'uiim may have executed his plans. 
Little is sni<l of India from this period to 
the reign of Al-Mansoor, except in regard 
to the rebellion of Yezid in Khorassan, and 
the flight of his son to Scind. The eight j 
sovereigns who rspiiily followed, wore too 
ninch engaged with the Chrislians of the 
west and the Huns on the Caspian to thinh 
of India. Their armies were then in the 
heart of Erance, which was only saved from 
the Koran by their overthrow at Tours by 
Charles Martel. 

Al-Manaoor, when only the lieutenant of 
the (Crdiph Abbas, held the government of 
scind and of India, and made the island of 
Bekher on the Indus, and the adjacent 
Aroro (2), the ancient capital, his residence, 
naming it Mansoor ; and it was during hig 
government that Bappa Rawul abandoned 
Cheetore for Iran. 

The celebrated Haroon al Bashid, eontem- 
porary of Charlemagne, in apportioning his 


immense empire amongst bis sons, gave to 
the second,' Al-Mamoon, Khotassan, Ztbnlii-’ 
than, Cabalistitan, Soind, and Hindustban (3). 
Al-Mainoon on the death of Haroon, depoasd 
his brother, and beoame caliph in A.H, 193 
or A.D. 813, and ruled to 833, the azacb 
period of the reign of Klioman, prince of 
Cheetore, The domestio history bringe the 
enemy assailant of Cheetore from Zabulistben: 
and at the leader's name is given ‘MakmooS 
Khoratan Put,' there can be little donbb 
that it is an error arising from ignorance of 
the copyist, and should be Mahnuon. 

Within twenty yesrs after this event,’ 
the Bword of conquest and convenion was 
withdrawn from India, and Scind was the 
only proviuoe left to Motawskel (A.D, 860), 
the grandson of Hsroon, fur a century after 
whom the throne of Bagdad, like that of 
ancient Home, was sold by her pratorians to 
the highest bidder. From tliis time we find 
no mention whatever of Hindustban, or even 
of Scind, until Soobektegin (4), governor of 
Khorassan, hoisted the Standard of indepen* 
dent sovereignty at Oozni. In A.B. 396 . 
(A D. 975) be carried his amw aoross tha 
Indus, forcing the inhabitants to abandon 
the religion of their'anceators, and to read 
the Koran from the altars of Bal and Crishna. 
Towards the close of this century be made 
his last invasion, accompanied by bis sonj 
the celebrated Mahmood, destined to be the 
scourge of the Hindu race, who early imbib- 
ed the paternal lesson inculcating the- 
extirpation of infidels. Twelve several visi- 
tations did Miihmood make with his Ibtar 


(1) ‘‘ The two young princo.sses, in order to revenge the, death of th^ father' 
represented falsely to the Khalif that Mabommed Kasim had hern eonneoted’ with tliem. 
The Khalif, in a rage, gave order for Mnhommed Karim to be sewed up'< iit a raw hide^ 
and sent in that condition to court. When the mandate arrived at Tatta, Kasim was 
prepared to oarry an expedition against Harohand, monarch of Kanouj. WhM he arrived 
at court, the Khalif shewed him to the daughters of Dahir, 'who expressed thmr upon 
beholding their father’s murderer in such a condition.” Ayeen, Afcbary, voL ii. p, 119, 

(2) Arore is seven miles east of Bekher. 

(8) Morigny, vol. iii. p. 83. Univ. Hist. vol. u. p. 1-62. 

(4) His father’s name was Aleptegin, termed a slave by Feriihta and hii siathMnitieit) 
though El-Uakin gives him.an ancestor iu Yoxdegitd 
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9 ir«»pwg luJi* ber richM, 
dMtmyiog har tepiplea ani arebiteofcivr^ 
remaioa, ftn4 leaving the oomitry plunge^ in 
poverty and ignoraape. Frone t^ie effpct of 
tiufe ioeataiona she never recovered ; for 
^ovLgh Rh(| had a reapite of a century 
between Mahipood and the final conqueetiit 
wee too short to repair irhat it had coat ages 
to rear ; the temples of Somnatb, of Chee- 
tote, end Oirnar are bpt types of the megni- 
fioeace of past tintea. The memorial of Saoti 
ILatnai' proves him to have been the coutem- 
porary of fioobektegin, and to one of bis 
sonle visitations is attributed the destruction 
of tjlie ' city of the sun ' ( Aitpur ) (1), his 
((ppital. 

Having thus condensed the little infor- 
mation afforded by Mahomedan historiuna 
of the connpclion between the caliphs of 
^agdsd and princes of Hind, from the first 
to the end of the fourth century of the 
Higra, we shall revert to the first recorded 
i^ttack on the Mori prince of Cheetore, which 
brought Bsppa into notice. This was either 


by Yegid or Mahomed bin Kasim from 
Sciod. Though iu the hUitories of thp 
caliphs we can only expect to find recorded 
those expeditfonii which were successful, or 
hod seme lasting resulte^ there are iorpads 
of their revolted lieutenants or their frontier 
deputies which frequently, though indis- 
tinctly, alluded to in hindu annals, have no 
place in Mahomedan records. T^fOag^P.nt 
the period mentioned, there was a stir 
amongst the Hindu nations, in which we 
find confusion end dethronemeut from an 
unknown invader, who is described as coming 
sometimes by Sciod, aometimes hf soa, and 
not unftequently as a demon and magician ; 
but invariably as mXeclcht, or ‘bsrbariun.’ (8) 
From S. 760 to S. 780 (A.D. 694 to 724X the 
annals of the Yadue, the Chohans, the Cba- 
wuras, and the Qehlotes bear evidence to si- 
multaneous convulsions, in their respective 
houses at this period. In S. 750 (A.H. 75), 
the Yadn Bbatti was driven from his onpital 
Salpiira in the Punjab, across the Sutledge 
into the Indian desert ; the invader mimed 


(I) Ait contracted from Adilya ; hence Ait-war, ‘ Sun-day.’ 

(8) Even from the puerilities of Hindu legends something m^ be extracted. 
A Mendicant derveish, called Boshum Ali ( t. e. the /ipAt of Ali’ ), had found his way 
to Qurh Beetli ( the ancient name of the Ajmeer fortoess ), mid having trust his hand 
into a vessel of curds destined for the Bajah, had bis finger cut ofi*. The disjoined 
member flpw to Mecca, and was recognized as belonging to the saint. An army was 
equipped iu the disguise of horse-merchants, which invaded A jmeer, whose prinee was 
elsin. May we not gather from this iuoident, that an insult to the first Islamite mission- 
ary in the person of Boshun Ali, brought upon the prinee the linns of the Caliph P The 
same Cholisn legends state that Ajipal was prince of ^meer at this time; that in this 
invasion by sea he hastened to Anjar (on the coast of Catch), where he held the ' guard 
of the ocean ’ ( Samoodra ea Chouky ), where he fell iu opposing the landing. An idtar 
W<>s erected on the spot, on which was sculptured the figure of tiio prince oq horseback, 
with his lance at rest, and which still annually attracts multitudes at the ‘fair (Mela) 
OfAjipal.' 

The subsequent invasion alluded to in the text, ofS, 760 (A- H. 694), is marked by 
a curious anecdote. When the 'Assors' hod blockaded Ajmeer, Lot, the infant son of 
III anika Bee, was playing on the battlements, when an arrow from the foe hiUefi the heir 
of Ajmeer who has ever since been worshipped amongst the lores and penates of 
Chohans ; and as he had on a silver chain anklet at the time, this ornament is forbid 
to the children of the rare. In all these Bsjpoot families there is a pootra ( adoleareHt) 
amon;!st the penates, always one who has come to an untimely end, and chiefly 
worshipped by females : having a strong resemblance to the rites in bononr of Adonis. 
We have traced several R man and Qrecian terms to Sanscrit origin ; may we add that 
of lurtt, from lai-la dear’ or ‘ beloved P' 
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Fetid. At tl\« M<i>« period, UsAtee Baa« 
tbe Chohan prince of Ajmeer, wae eefailed, 
Aid eieio. 

Tb« first of tbe KeMbie priocM «b« 
otoapied the Po-abeh of Sgind-M^ar iu tiie 
Pmij lb. u well m the sacestpr of the Baree 
eetehltehed io Qolaonda, was expeUad at the 
same time. The invader is treated in the 
gennjue Jdiodn style as a danoo, or demon, 
and is named Gtysaran* (i. s. reatless) 
from QuilibunUl), a term geographically 
given to a portion of the Himalaya moon- 
Uina about the gluciers of the Qanget. 
The ancestor of the founder of Putun was 
expelled from bis petty islandic dominion 
on the coast of Saurashtrs at tbs same time. 
This is the period when Yezid was the 
caliph’a lieiitexiant in Khocasaan, and when 
the arms of Walid conquered to the Ganges; 


nor is there a doubt tbsft Yesid ^ BAsim 
was tbe author of all these revclr^imia ih 
the Hindu dynasties. We are supported hr 
this by the oiimes of the princes eoQtainedi 
in the oatalogue, who sided to defemi, 
Cheetore and the Mori prince on this occst^ 
sion. It ia evident that Cheetore was, alter* 
nately with Oojein, the seat of eovereignW 
of tbe Pramara at this period, and, as it 
became the rallying point of tbe HindiWn 
that this race was the first in conssqtteaae(SD, 
We find tbe prince of Ajmser, and the 
quotas of Saurashtra and Guaerat ; Ungutsi, 
lord of the Hups ; Booaa, the lord of the 
North ; Seo,the prince of the Jharojas iJohya, 
the lord of J unguldea : the Aawuri^^ the 
Seput, Koolhnr, the Molun, tbe Obir, tha 
Hooli and many others, having nothing pf the 
Hindu in name, now extinct. But tbe most 


(1) Sienifvine 'Elephant forests.’ and described in a Hbdu map ( stamped on cloth 
and painted) of India from Gnjlibund to Lanka, and the provinces west of the Indus to 
Calcutta : presentsd by me to the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

(2) The list of the vassal princes at the court of the Mori confirms the statement 
of the haxd Cfaund, of the supremacy of Bam Pramara, and the partition of the dfiminiou. 
as described amongst the princes who founded separate dynasties at this period,; 
hitherto in vassalaco or subordinate to the Pramara. We can scarcely suppose the 
family to have sufiered any decay since their ancestor, Chandragupta, connected by 
marriage with, as well as the ally of the Giecian Sfleucus, and who held Greeks in his 
pay. From such connection, the arts of sculpture and architecture m»y have derived a 
character hitherto unnuticea. Amid*t the ruins of Darolli are seen srijli'turecl the 
Grecian helmet j and the elegant ornament, the Carocoon^ or ‘vessel of desire,’ on the 
temple of Anno-purna (t. e. ‘giver of food'}, the Hindu Ceres, has much alfiaity to 
the Grecian device. 

From the inscription ( see No. 2. ) it is evident that Cheetore was an appanage of 
Oojein, the seat of Pramara empire. Its monarch, Cbimdragupta (Mori), degraded into tbe 
barber ( Mauiya ) tribe, was the descendant of Brenica, prince of Bajgraha, who according 
to the Jain work Cafpoodrum Kalka, fluurished in tha year 477 before V’icramiiditya, 
and from whom Chaudragupta was the thirteenth -in descent. The names bh follows: 
Konika, Oodsen and nine in succession of the name of Nanda, thenee eaUad 
the Nonania. These, at twenty-two years to a reign would give 2ti6 years, 
which— 477 ••196 S.V. + 66^247 A. C, Now it was in A. 0. 260, according to Bayer, 
that the treaty was formed between Selenoiu and Chsndcagupta ; so that this scrap of 
dain history may be regarded as authentic and valuable. Asoca (a name of weight in 
Jain annals ) succeeded Chaudragupta. He by Kponal, whose son was Sai^ritf with 
whose name ends the line of Sreniha. according to the authority from which Fmam Hiw 
extract. The name of Sumpriti ia well known £tum Ajmeer to Saumshtra, and his am 
is given in a valuable chronogiaminatic catalogue ia ah ancient Jain manuscript from 
the temple ofNadole, at 202 of the Virat Samvat. He is mentioned both tradmonally 
and by books, as the great supporter of the Jain faith, and the remains of temifiea Asdl. 
cated to Mahavira erected by this prince, yet cotiit at Ajmeer, on Aho", KomuuMcx, ai^ 
Girnar. See Pfates, 
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oopspienouB is Dahir Despati from DewulL’* 
Tliis is erroneously written Delhi, the seat 
of the Tuara: whereas we recognise the 
name of the prince of Scind, slain by Kasim, 
whose expatriated son doubtless found re- 
fuge in Cheetore, 

This attack on the Mori prince was 
defeated chiefly through the bravery of the 
youthful Qehlote. The foe from Gujlibund, 
tbougu stated to have advanced by Mathu- 
ra, retreated by Saurashtra and Scind, 
pursued by Bappa. He found the ancient 
seat of his aucestors, Qajni (1) still in the 
possession of ‘‘the Assoor” ; a term as well as 
mleteha, or ‘barbarian,’ always given to the 
Islamite at this period. Selim, who held 
Oajni, W. 1 S attacked and forced to surrender, 
and Bappa inducted into this stronghold of 
his ancestors a nephew of his own. It is no 
Isss singular than honourable to their vera- 
city, that the annals should record the fact, 
so contrary to their religion, of Bappa having 
married the daughter of the conquered 
Selim ; and we have a right to infer that 
it was from the influence acquired by this 
union, that he ultimately abandoned the 
sovereignty of Mewar and the title of *Hin- 
dua Sooraj,' to become the founder of the 
'one hundred and thirty tribes of Noshej-ra 
Fathau'e’ of the west. It is fair to conclude 
from all these notices regarding the founder 
of the Geblote nice in Cheetore, that he 
must have abjured bis faith for that uf 
Islam ; and it is probable ( though the sur 
miss must ever remain unproved ), that 
under some new title applicable to anch 
change, we muy liave, in one of the early 


distinguished leaden of 'the faith’, the an- 
cestor of the Gehlutes, 

Let ns now proceed to the next irrup-' 
tion of the Islamite invaders in the reign of 
Khoman, from A. D. 812 to 836. Though 
the leader of this attack is styled ‘Hah- 
tnood Khorasan Put,’ it is evident from the 
catalogue of Hindu princes who came to 
defend Clieetore, that this lord of Kborassan 
was at least two centuries before the son 
of Soobektegin ; and as the period is in 
perfect accordance with the partition of the 
calipbat by Haroon amongst his sons, we 
can have no hesitation in assigning such 
invasion to Mahmoud, to whose share was 
allotted Khorassan, Scind, and the Indian 
dependencies. The records of this period 
are too scanty to admit of our passing over 
in silence even a barren catalouge of names, 
which, as texts, with the aid of collateral 
information, may prove of some beneflt to 
the future antiquarian and historian. 

‘‘Fiom Gajuni raine the Geblote ; the Tuk 
from Aser ■ from Nadolaye the Cbohan ; 
the Chalook from Bahirgurh ; from Set- 
Bunder' the Jitkera; from Mundore the 
Khairavi ; from Maiigrole the Maewabana: 
from Jeitgurb the Joria; from Taragurb 
the Bewur ; the Cutchwaha from Nirwui ; 
from Sanchore the Kalum ; from Joenguih 
the Dusaanoh; from Ajineer the Got; from 
Lohadurgurh the Chundano ; from Knaaondi 
the Dor ; from Delhi the Tuar; from Fatiin 
tlie Chawiira, preserver of royalty ( Jl(/- 
d4ur ); from Jhalore the Sonigurra; from 
Sirohi the Deora ; from Gagrown the 
Keechie ; the .Tadoo from Joonagurh , the 


(1) It has already been stated that the ancient name of Cambay was Gayni, or 
Gajni, whose mins are three miles from the present city. There is also a Gsjni on the 
estuary of the Myhie, and Abul Fusil inoidently mentions a Onfuagur as one of the most 
important fortresses of Quzernt, belonging to Ahmed Bhsh ; in attempting to obtain 
which by stratagem, his antagonist. Hoshung, king of Malwa, was made prisoner. I am 
. unaware of the site of this place, though there are remains of an extensive fortress 
near the capital, founded by Ahmed, and which preserves no name. It may be the 
aneieul Gujnagur. 
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Jbala from Path ; from Kanouj th« Bah* 
tore ; from Obotiala the Bulla ; from Perun- 
guih the Oohil ; from Jeaiilgorh the Bhatti ; 
the Booea from Lahore ; the Sankla from 
Boneja ; the Sehnt from Kherlignrh ; from 
Mandelgnrb the Naeoompa ; the Birgoojnr 
from Rajore ; from Knrrnngorh the Chon- 
dnil ; from Sikur the Sikniwal ; from Omer- 
gut h the Jaitwa • from PalH the BirgoU; 
fiom Rhunturgnrh the Jareja, from Jirgah 
the Eherwnr ; from Cashmere the Puri- 
hara.’’ 

Of theGehlote from Oajuai we have said 
enough ; nor ahull we oomment on the Tak, 
or his capital, Asset, whii'h now belongs the 
British government. TheChohaii, who came 
from Nadolaye, was a celebrated branch of 
the Ajroeer house, and claims the honour of 
being the parent of the Soiiignrras of 
Jhalore and the Deoraa of Sirohi, Nadole (1) 
is mentioned by Feriehia as falling a prey 
to one of Mahmood's invasions, who destroy- 
ed its ancient temples ; but from erroneous 
punctuation it is lost in the translation as 
Bazule. Of Bahirgnrh and the Jirkhera 
from Setbnnder ( on the Malahar coast ) 
nothiog ie known. Of the Kheiravi from 
Mundore we can only say that it appears to 
be a branch of the Pramaras ( who reckoned 
Mundore one of tlie nine strongholds, ‘ No- 
iote,’ under its dominion }, established 
anterior to the Pariharas, who at this period 
had sovereignty in Cashmere, Both the 
Dor and his capital, Duasoonddi, are deaciibed 
in ancient books as situated on the Ganges 
below Eanouj. 

• It is a subject of regret that the annals do 
not mention the name of the Tuar prince of 


Delhi, which city could not have been re- 
founded above a century, when this call was 
made upon its aid. Abnl Fusil, Feriehta, 
their translators, and those who have follow- 
ed them, have been corrected by the 
Udinhurgh Review, whose critical judg- 
ment on this portion of ancient hiiloty 
is eminently good. I possess the original 
Hindn record used by Abnl Fuzii, which 
gives S, 829 for the first Anungpal, 
instead of 8. 429 ; and as there were bub 
nineteen princes who intervened until his 
dynasty was set aside by the Chohan, it 
requires no argument to support the fbwe 
instead of e^Af centuries. The former will 
give the just average of twenty-one yean 
to a reign. The name of Anungpal was 
titular in the family, and the epithet was 
applied to the last ae to the first of the race. 

The name of the Chawura prince of Putun 
( Auhulwara ) being recorded amongst the 
auxiliaries of Kboman, is another satisfactory 
proof of the antiquity of this invasion ; for 
this dynasty was extinct, and succeeded by 
the Solankis, in 8. 998 ( A. D. 942 ) fifty 
years prior to Mahmood of Gazni, who 
captured Pntun during the reign of Cliaond, 
the second Solaiiki prince. 

The Soiiignrrn, who came from Jhalore, 
is a celebrated brunch of the Cliohan race, 
but we are ignorant of the extent of time 
that it held this fortress : and as nothing 
can invalidate the testimonies afforded hy 
the names of the Chawura of Pntun, the 
Cutchwaha of Nirwur, the Tuar of Delhi, 
and the Bahtore from Kanonj, there can be 
no hesitation at pointing out the anachro- 
nisms of the chronicle which statee the Deem 


(1) I presented to the Royal Asiatic Society two inscriptions from Nadole, one dated 
8. 1024, the other 1039 They are of Prince Lakha, and state as instances of his power, 
that he collected the transit duties at the further barrier of Puttun, and levied tribute 
from the prince of Cheetore. He was the cotemporary of Mahmood, who devastatsii 
Nadole. Also discovered inscriptions of the twelfth century ri. latire to this oelebretcd 
Chohan family, in passing from Oodipur to Jodhpur. 
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(Mm Sirohi, the Kseohie from Oagrown, 
or di* Bhatti from Jeatvlgtiiii, amongat th« 
Ureet on this oocssioa j and irhioh we must 
affirm to be deeided interpolations, the two 
first being at that period in possession of 
the Pramara, and the latter ant erected for 
three eonturiee later. That the Deoras, the 
Keeohies, and the Bhattia^ oatne to the aid 
o( Khoman, we cannot doubt j but the 
oopjriet, ignorant even of the names of the 
anuient oapitals of these tribes, Chofun, 
Sind>Sagur, and Taunote, snbstituted those 
♦hioh thef subsequently founded. 

The Jadu < Yado ) from Joonagurh 
{ Oirnar ), was of the race of Ci'ishna, and 
appeared long to have held poasession of 
this territory ; and the names of the Ehen- 
of this tribe, will remain as long as the 
Btupeiidoua monuinenta they reared on thia 
aacred hill. Besides the Jadu, we find 
Saurashtra sending forth the Jhalas, the 
Balias, and the Oohib, to the aid of the 
deeoendant of the lord of Ballabhipura, 
whose paramount authority they once all 
acknowledged, and who appeared to have 
long maintained influence in that distant 
region. 

Of the tribe •{ Boose) who left their 
Mpital, Lahore, to ssocour Cheetore, we 
have no mention, farther than tiie name 
being enanerated amongst the unaaeigaed 
triVtsa of Rajpoots. Ferishta fbsqnsntiy 
■wtioet the prinoe of Labors in the early pro- 
gMts of latamiasa, thoagh he does not tell 
us the name of the tribe. In the reign of the 
eadiph Al-Mansflor, A. B. Ha ( A. D. 7fll ) 
the AfgUana of Kisman and Psahawar, who 
according to thia authority were a Coptic 
colony expelled from Bgypt, tisd increaasd 
in such numbers as to abandon their 
residenoe about the ‘ biH of Sutimaa,' and 


crossing the Indus, wrestsd pomeasioa 
from the Hindu priness of Lahore. This 
frontier warfare with a tribe which, tfaongh 
it bad oertainly not thea embraced tbe 
ihitb of lalam, brought to their succour the 
forces of the caliph in Zabulisthen, so that 
in five months, seventy battlse were fonght 
with varied aacoess ; but the last, in which 
the Lahore prince carried his arms to 
Feshawnr (1), produced a peace. Hence 
arose an union of isteiests between them 
and the hill tribe of Qhiker, and all the 
Kuhistan west of the Indue wu ceded to 
them, on the oondition of guarding thie 
barrier into Hindusthan against invasion. 
For thia purpose the fortress of Khyber was 
erected in the chief paet of the £obi> 
Damaun. For two centuries after this event 
Feriehtn ia silent on this frontier warfare, 
stating that henceforth Eiuduathan was 
only aeoessible through Scind. When 
Aliptegiii first crossed the Indus, the prince 
of Labors and the Afgant still maintained 
this alliance and united to oppoce him. 
Jeipal was then prince of Lahore ; and it ia 
on tfois event that Ferishta, for tbe first 
time, mentions tbe tribe of Bliatti (2), “ at 
the advice of whoBe prince he conferred the 
command of the imited forces on Afghan 
chief,’’ to whom he assigned the provinces 
of Mooltsn and Limgham. From this juno. 
tion of interests tbe princes of Labors 
enjoyed eomparative aecfority, until Soobek- 
tegin and Mabinood eompelled the Afghans 
to serve them ; then Lahore was captured. 
The territory dependent upou Lahore, at 
this period, extended from Sirhind to Lim> 
ghais, and from Osaiimere to llnoltan. 
Bhatinda divided with Lahore the residence 
of its princes. Their first encounter was at 
Limgham, on which oooasioa young Mah- 
mood first distinguiriied himself, and as tbe 


... (1) The scene of action was between Peshawnr and Kitman. the latter lying ninety 
Hides sonth-west of tbe former. j a j 

(2) Bow omits this in his truulaitioa 
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hiiitoriitn sajh, “the eyes of the hesrena 
weie obecured at seeing hie deeds.” (1) 
A tributary engagement was the result, 
which Jeipal soon broke ; and being aided 
l>y levies fruiu all ihe princes of Hindiistban, 
marched an army of one hundred tliousand 
men against Soobuktegin, and was again 
defeated on the banks uf the Indue. Ke 
was at length invested and tsken in Bhat- 
tinda by Maiimood, when he put himself to 
death. The successors of Jeipal are men* 
tioned merely ae fugitives, and a’ways dis- 
tinct from the princes of Delhi. It is most 
probable that they were of the tribe termed 
Boosa ill tlie annals of Mewar, poesibly a 
subdivision of anotlier ; tliongh Ferislita 
calls the prince of Lahore a Br.aliruin. 

The Saukla from Iloueja. Both tribe 
and abode are well Known : it is a subdivi- 
sion of the Pnimara. llurba Sankla was 
the Paladin of Marwar, in which Boueja 
was situated. 

The Sehat from Kherligurh was a nor- 
thern tribe dwelling about the Indus, and 
though entirely unknown to the modern 
genealogists uf India, is frequently men- 
tioned in the early history of the Bhattis, 
when their possessions eateuded on both 
sides of the Ilyphasis. As interoiarviages 
between the Bhattis and Sehata are often 
spoken of, it must have been Hajpoot. It 
most piobably occupied the province of 
Sewad, the Suvat of D’Anville, a division of 
the province of Ash-nagsr, where dwelt the 
Assacani of Alexander ; coiiceruiiig which 
this celebrated geographer says, ‘‘II eat 
mention de Suvat coinme d'un canton da 
pays d’Ash-nagar dans la memo gcogrnphie 
Tiirque.” ( Bel. page 25. ) The whole of 
this ground was sacred to the Jadu tribe 
from the most remote antiquity, from mool- 
tan, ‘the hills of Joud, to Aswiiii-kote (the 
Tihehin-kote of B’Anville ) which, built on 
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point of confluence of the QboaspM ot the 
Greeks with the Indue, oiarka the spot 
where dwelt the Asoeeni, corroborated by 
the Puranas, which mention the partition of 
all these territories amongst tbs sons of Baj» 
aswa, the lord of Kampilnagars, the grand 
subdivision of theYadu race. In all likeli- 
hood, ihe Behat, who came to the aid ot 
Nlioman of Clieetore, was a branch of these 
Asaseni, the opponents of Alexander. The 
modem town of Deenkote appears to oocnpy 
the site of Aswini-kote, though D’Anvilly 
feels inclined to carry it into the heart of 
Bejore and place it on the rock ( ailla ) 
Aoniue. Such the Suhat ; not impruhably, 
the Soha, one of the eight subdivisiuna of 
the Yadu. When, in S. 785, the Bhitii 
chief Bao Tannoo was driven across tUo 
Siilledge, the Sebats are tuentioued with 
other tribes as forming the army of Husseia 
Shah, with the Banihas, the Joudis, and 
Johyas ( the Juds and Jinjoliyas of Baber ), 
the Buotns, and the ‘ men of Doode.’ 

The Chundail, from Eurrungurh, occu- 
pied the tracts now termed Boondelkhnud. 

Wesh'illpass over the other auxiliary 
tribes and conclude with the Purihar, who 
came from Oaslimero on this occasion : a 
circumstance entirely overlooked in the 
dissertation on this tribe ; nor does this 
isolated fact afford room for further discus- 
sion on a race which expelled the Frauaroa 
from Mundore. 

Such aids, who preserved Khoman when 
assailed. by the ‘Eliorasan Put,’ tully demons- 
trate the antiquity of the annals, wliich is' 
further attested by inscriptions. Khoman 
fought twenty four groat battles, and bis 
uaiiie, like that uf Casar, became a family 
distinction. At Oodipur, if you make a false 
step, or even sneise, you hear the ejaculation 
of ‘Khoman aid you V Khomau, by the 
advice of the Brahtniue resiguod the Gadi to 


(1) The sense of this passage has been quite perverted by Dow. 
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bit yoangar son, JogrAz ; bat again resamed 
it, slaying bis advisers and eze«rating tlie 
Dame of Brubmiu, irhiuh he almost exter- 
minated in his own dominions. Khoraan 
was at length slain by liis own son, Mangnl ; 
bnt the chiefs expelled the parricide, who 
seized upon Lodurwa in the northern desert, 
and there eitablisbed the Slangulia Qeh- 
lotea 

Bhartrihhut (familiarly Bhatto) snceeed- 
«d. In his reign, and in that of his sacces- 
oo);, the territory dependent on Ghectore 
was greatly inoieased. All the forest tnbes, 
firom '&« banks of the Myhie to Aboo, were 
eubjngated, and strongliolds erected, of 
which Dlioruoguih and Ujargurh still remain 
to mamtain them. He established no less 
than thirteen (I) of hie sons in independent 
possessions ill Malwa end Guzerat, and 
these were dietinguished as the Bhatewra 
Oohlotes. 

We shall now leap over fifteen genera- 
tions ; which, though afilrdiug a few 
iateresting facta to the antiquarian, would 


not amuse the general reader. We will rest 
satisfied with stating, that the Chulians of 
Ajmeer and the Gehlotes of Cheetore were 
alternately friends and foes : that Oourlub 
Chohan was slain by Bersi Itaoul in a grand 
buttle fought at Kowario, of which the Cho- 
han annals state 'that their princes were now 
so powerful as to oppose the chief of Chee- 
tore.' Again, in the next reign, we fined the 
renowueil Beesuldeo, son of Doorlub, com- 
bining with Raoul Tejsi of Cheetore to 
oppose the piogress of Islamite invasion : 
facts recorded by lusciiptioDS as weU as by 
the annals. We may close these remarks on 
the fifteen princes, from Kboinan t» Sainarsi, 
with the words of Gibbon on the dark perioil 
of Guelpliic annuls : “ It may be presumed 
that they were illiterate and valiant ■ that 
they plundered in their youth, and reared 
churches in their old age j that they were 
fond of arms, horses, and hunting and, 
we may add, continued bickering with their 
vassals within, when left unemployed by tho 
enemy from without. 


OHATPEE V. 


BttUmtal J^ets fwn%*hed hy Ihe bard (Jhmd.—Anitnppal.— Prilhv}i Raj.-— 
Samarti . — Overthrow of the Chohan monarch by the Tatars.— Posterity 


of Samarsi —Mahup.— Changes in 
Successors pf Rahup. 

A1.THOUOH the whole of this chain of 
ftnesetry, from Kanaksen in the second, 
Vijya the founder of Ballablii in the fourth, 
to Samarsi in the thirteenth century, cannot 
hs discrimiaated with perfect accuracy, we 
may affirm to borrow a metaphor, that “the 
two ettremiliea of it are rivetted in truth 


the title and'.ihe tribe oj its princes,— 

and some links have at intervals been re- 
cognized as equally valid. We will now 
extend the chain to the nineteenth century. 

Samarai was born in S. 1306. Though 
the domestic annala are not silent on his 
acts, we shall recur chiefly to the bard of 
Delhi (2) for his character and actions, and 


(1) By name, Koolanugger, Champanair, Choreta, Fhoipur, Loonara, Heemthore, 
.Sodaru, dodghar, Sandpur, Aetpor, and Qungabheva. Tue remaining two are not 
OM^tioned. 

(3) The work of Ckund ii • aoiversal Ustory of the period in which he wrote. 
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the hisfcury of tli« period. Befi.re <re pro* 
eeed, however, a sketch of the politioel eon* 
dition of Siudoathan daring the laet of the 
Tuer eevereigOH of Delhi, derived from this 
aotfaority and in the bard's own words, may 
not be unacceptable, “lu Putiin is Bfaola 
Bheem the Chalook, of iron frame. Ou the 
mountain Aboo, Jeit Pramara, in battle im* 
moveable as the star of the north. In Me- 
war is Samar Bing, who takes tribute from 
the mighty, a wave of iron in the path of 
Delhi’s foe. In the midst of all, strong in 
his own sirengtb, Matidore's prince, the 
arrogant Nshar Bso, the might of Maroo, 
fearing none. In Delhi the chief of all Ana- 
nga, at whose sninmons'.atteuded the princes 
of Miiridore, Nugore, Seiiid, Juiwut (1) and 
otliera on its conGiirs, Peahawur, Lahore, 
Kangra and its iiiouiitain chiefs, with 
Kasi (2), Prayag (3), and Gurh Deogir. The 
lords of Seernar (4) were in constant danger 
of his power. Tlie Bliatti, since their ex- 
pulsion from Zabulislitlmti, had successively 
oocapied as uapitiiLs, Salbahana in the Pun- I 
jab, Tunnoie, D^awul, which last they I 


! founded, and the anoient Loditnra, whidi 
they conquered in the deaert ; and at tlie 
period in question were oonstruetiug theic 
present residence, Jessulweer. In this oook 
they had been fighting for eentnries with 
the Lieu tenants of the Calirdtat An>r» 
occasionally redeeming their aaoient 
I po.>8esBiona ss far as the city of the Ihk OB 
the Indus. Tbeir^^aituation gave tlrem little 
political interest in the affaira of Hindus* 
than until the period of Pirthwi-Baj, one 
I of whose principal leaders, Achilea, wae tlie 
brother of the Bhatti-prince. Anungajpal, 
from this description, wax justly entitled to 
be termed the paramount aovereign of 
Hiudusthan but he wae the last of a dy- 
nasty of nineteen princes, who had ooenpied 
Dcllii i-e.irly fonr hundred years, from the 
time of the founder Beelum Deo, who ac- 
cording to a manuscript in the authorb pos- 
session, was only an opnlent Thacoor when 
ho assumed the ensigns of royalty in tlie then 
deserted ludraprastlia, taking the name of An* 
ni>al(5) ever after titular in the family. The 
Chouga haiis of Ajmeer owed at least homage 


In the sixty-nine books, comprizing one hundred thousand stancas, relating to the exploits 
of Frifhwi Raj, every noble family of Itajasthon will find some record of their ancestors. 
It is accordiniriy treasured amongst the archives of each race having any pi’etensiuns to 
the name of Kajpoot. From this ho can trace his m-irtial forefathers who ‘drank oftho 
wave of baitle ’ in the passes "if Kiraian, when ‘tho cloud of war rolled from Himachal’ 
to the plains of Hindnsthan. The wars of Frithwi Raj, his alliances his numerous and 
powerful tributaries, their abodes and pedigrees, make the works of chund invalnable as 
historic and geographical memoranda, besides bring treasures in mythology, manoers, 
and the annals uf the mind. To rend this poet well is a suie road to honour, and my own 
Gooru was allowed even by the professional bnrds, to exeel therein. As he read I rapidly 
trunslatcd about thirty thousand stanzas. Familiar with the dialects in which it is written, 
I have fancied that I seized occasioiiollr the poei’s spirit ; but it were presumption to 
suppose that 1 embodied all his brilliancy, or fully comprehended the depth of hia 
aUusions. But I knew for whom be wrote. The most familiar of hia images and senti- 
ments I heard daily from the momlis of those arrouud me, the descendants of the men 
whose deeds he rehearses I was enabled thus to b< ize his meaning, where one more 
skilled in poetic lore might have failed, and to make my prosaic v--rsi<in of some value. 

(1) Unknown, unless the country on the ' waters ’ U'ul) ofBcind. 

(2) Benares. 

(.3) Allahabad. 

(4) The cold regions ( lee, ' cold ' ) 

(5) is a poetical e, ithet oftlie Hindu Cupid, literally ' incoiporeal/ but, 
according to good authoiity, applicnble to the founder of the desolate abode, palna being 
‘to support,' and uiipa, with the primitive an, ‘without body.’ 
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tftD^lhi at this time, although Beesnideo had 
rendered it almost nominal • and to Somes- 
rrar, Ihu fourth in descent, Anongapal was 
indebted fur the preservation of this inpre- 
niacy against the attempts of Eunouj, for 
TThicb service he obtained the TuaHs 
daughter in marriage, tlie issue of which was 
Prithwi Baj, who when only eight yearn of 
age was proclaimed successor to the Delhi 
throne. Jeyohund of Ranouj and Prithwi 
Baj bore the same relative situation to 
Anongapal ; Beejipal, the father of for- 
mer, as well as Someswar, having had a 
daughter of the Tuar to wife. This origi- 
nated the rivalry between the Choliatis and 
Balitores which eoilcd in the destruc- 
tion of both. When Prithwi Raj mounted 
the throne of Dullii, Jcyoliniid not only re- 
fused to acknowledge his supremacy, but 
set forth his own olaiins to this distinction. 
In these he was supported by the prince of 
Putun Auhulwara ( the eternal foe of the 
Chohaus ), and likewise by the Purihars of 
Mundore. But the affront given by the 
latter in refusing to fulfil the onniraet 
of bostowing liis daughter on the young 
Cliohan, brought on a waifare, in which 
this first essay was but the presage of liis 
future fame. Kiinooj and Putun had re- 
course to the dangerous eapecliont of enter- 
taining bands of Tatars, throngli whom the 
sovereign of Gaziii was etinbicd to take ad- 
vantage of their internal bruits. 

Samaisi, prince of Clieetore, had married 
the sister of Prithwi Raj, and their personal 
character, as well as this tie, bonnd them to 
each other throngbont ull these commotions 
until the lost fatal battle on the Caggar. 
From those fends Bindnsthan never was 
free. But unrelenting enmity was not s 
part of their character : having displayed 
the valour of the tribe, the bard or Nestor 


of the day would step in, and a marriage 
would conciliate and maintain in friendship 
such foes for two generations. From time 
immemorial such has been the political 
state of India, as represented by their own 
epics or in Arabian or Persian histories ; 
thus always the prey of foreigners, and des- 
tined to remain so. Samarsi had to contend 
bntli with the princes of Putun and Knnoiij ; 
and although the bard says, “he washed liis 
blade in the Jumna,” the domestic annals 
slur over the circumstance of Sid Rae Jey 
Sing having actually made a conquest of 
Cheetore ; for it is net only included in the 
eighteen cspitals enumerated as appertain- 
ing to this prince, but tbe aullior discoverd 
a tablet (1) in Clieetore, pluciul tlicic by his 
successor, Koinurpal bearing the date S, 
1206, the period of Samaisi's birth. The 
first occassiou of Samarsi’s aid being called 
in by tbe Ohoban cmfieror was on the dis- 
covery of treas nre at Nngore, amounting to 
seven millions of gold, the deposit of ancient 
days. The priri ces of Eanouj and Putun, 
dreading tbe influence wbieh such sinews of 
war would afford their anttigonist, invited 
Shabmlin to aid their dcsigiis of humilatiiig 
the Cliohan, who in tliis emergency sent 
an embassy to Saniaisi. The envoy was 
Cbnnd Pooiidir. tlie vassal chief of Lahore, 
and giiaidiai. of that frontier. lie is con- 
spicuous from this time to the hour “when 
lie planted his lance at the ford of the 
Ravee,” and fell in opposing the passage of 
Shabudin. Tbe prisents lio cairies, the 
speech with wbicli he greets tbe Cheetore 
prince, his reception, reply, and dismissal, 
are all preserved by Cbnnd. Tlie style of 
address and tbe apparel uf Samarsi betoken 
that he had not laid aside the ofiSce and 
ensigns of 'Regent of Mabadevs.’ A simple 
necklace of the seeds of the lotus adorned 


(1) See InseriptionB, No, 6. 
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bis neck ; hie hair vas braided, and lie is 
addressed as Jogindra, or cliief of ascetics. 
Samarsi proceeded to Delhi ; and it vaa 
arranged, as be was connected by marriaare 
with the prince of Putuii, tliet Pritliwi Baj 
should march against this prince, while be 
should oppoiie the array from OaznL He 
( Sainarsi ) accordingly fought several 
battles, which gave time to the Cho> 
ban to terminate the war in Guzerat 
and rejoin him. United, they completely 
discouifitted the invaders, making their 
leader prisoner. Samarii declined any share 
of the discovered treasure, but permitted 
his cliii fs to accept the gifts offered by the 
Choiian, Many )’ear8 Mapsed in stioh subor- 
dinate warfare, when the prince of Cheetore 
was again constrained to use his buckler in 
defence of Delhi and its prince, whose arro- 
g.-ince and successful ambition, followed by 
disgraceful inactivity, invited invasion with 
every presage of success. Jealousy aud 
revenge rendered the princes of Pulmi, 
Kaiiouj, Dhar, and the minor courts, in- 
different spectators of a contest destined to 
oveitlirow them all. 

The bard gives a good dceciiption of the 
preparations for his departure from Ghee- 
tore, which he was destined never to see 
again. The charge of the city wae entrust- 
ed to a favourite and younger son, Knrna : 
whivli disgusted the elder brother, who 
went to the Dekhan to Biedur, where he 
wits well received by an Abyssinian chief(l), 
who had titere established himself in sover- 
eignty. Another son, either on this ocra- 
eioti or on the subsequent fall of Cheetore, 
fled to the mountains of Hepat, and there 
spread the Qehliite line. It is in this, the 
last of the books of Chnnd, termed “ the 


Great Fight,” that we have the ehancter of 
Samarsi fully delineated. His arrival at 
Delhi is hailed with songs of joy as a day of 
deliverance. Prithwi Baj and his court 
advance seven miles to meet him, and the 
description of the greeting of the king of 
Delhi and his sister, and tlie chiefs on either 
side who recognize nm-ieiit friendsliips, lu 
moat animated. Samarsi reads his brother- 
in-law an indignant lecture on his nnprincely 
inactivity, and throngliont the book dividi-s 
attention wiih him. 

In tile planning of the campaign, and 
maich towards the Caggar to meet the foe. 
Samurai is consulted, and his opinions are 
recorded. The bard repiegents him as the 
Ulysses of the host ; brave, cool, and skil/bl 
in the fight ; prudent, wise, and eloquent in 
council ; pious and decorous on all occasions ; 
beloved by liisown chiefs, and reverenced by 
the vassols of the Chohan. In the line of 
march do augur or bard could better explain 
the omens, none in the field better dresa 
the squadrons for battle, none guide his 
steed or use his Iniice with more addresa Hi* 
tent is the principal resort of the loaders 
after the march or iu the intervals of battle 
who were delighted by bis eloquenoe or 
instructed by his knowledge. The bard 
confesses that liis precepts of government 
are cliiefly fiom the lips of Khoiiian(2) ; and 
of bis best episodes aud allegories, whether 
on morals, rules for tlie guidnnee of ambas- 
sadois, choice of ministers, religions or 
social duties ( imt especially those of the 
Tl.ijpoot to the sovereign ), the wise priuoe 
of Cheetore is the general organ. 

Oti the Isst of three day’s desperate 
fighting Samarsi was slain, together with 
his son Calian, and thirteen thousand of his 


(1) Styled Haeshee Fadsha. 

(2) I have already mentioned, that Khoman became a patronymic and titl* amongst 
the princes of Cheetore. 
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lio«i«*ho1d troopi and moat renovned chi«f- 
toiiis. Sia baloved Pirlba, on bearing the 
fatal iasue, her hnebaiid alaia, h«r brother 
mfitiTa, the heroes of Delhi and Cheetore 
uleep on the banka of the Cnggar, in the 
ware of the steel," joined her lord through 
the flame, nor waited the advanced of the 
Tatar king, when Delhi was carried by 
storm, and the last stay of tlte Chohana, 
'prinee Bainai, met death in the asault. The 
capture of Delhi and its monarch, the death 
of his ally of Cheetore, with the bravest and 
Irsst of their troops, speedily ensured the 
■further and final success of the Tatar arms ; 
and when Kanonj fell, and the troitor to 
his nation met his fate in the waves of the 
Oiiuges, none were left to contend with 
Bhabudin the possession of the regal seat of 
the Chohan. Scenes of devastation, plunder, 
and massacre commenced, which lasted 
through agaSj during which nearly all that 
was sacred in religion or celebrated in art 
was destroyed by these ruthless and bar- 
barous invaders. The noble Rajpoot, with 
ai^ritof constancy snd enduring courage, 
snited every opportunity to turn upon his 
oppressor. By his perseverance and valour 
'ha Wore out entire dynasties of foes, alter- 
nately yielding ‘ to bis fate,’ or restricting 
•the oircle of conquest, Every road in 
Bsj'isthan was moistened with torrents of 
blood of the spoiled and the spoiler. But 
all was of no avail ; fresh supplies were 
ever pouring in, and dynasty sncceeded 
dynasty, heir to the same remorseless feel- 
ing which sanctified murder, legalized 
spoliation, and defied destructinn. In these 
desperate conflicts entire tribes vrere swept 
away, whose names are the only memento 
of their former existence and celebrity. 

What nation on eai th would have main- 
tained the sembliance of civiliz .tion, the 


spirit or the customs of their forefathera, 
during so many centniies of overwhelming 
depression, but one of such singular charac- 
ter as the Rajpoot? Though ardent and 
reckless, be can, when required, sulwide 
into forbearance and apparent apathy, and 
reserve himself for the opportunity of 
revenge. Baj.isthan exhibits the sole ex- 
ample in the history of mankind, of a people 
withstanding every outrage barbarity can 
inflict, or human nature sustain from a foe 
whose religion con)mands annihilation, and 
bent to the earth, yet rising buoyant from 
the pressure, and making calamity a whet- 
stone to coni age. How did the Britons at 
once sink under the Romans, and in vain 
strive to save their groves, their druids, or 
the altars of Bal from destruction J To the 
Saxons they alike succumbed ; they, again, 
to the Dunes; and this lieterogeneous breed 
to the Normans. Empire was lost and 
gained by a single battle, and the laws and 
religion of the conquered merged in those 
of the conquerors. Contrast with these tbe 
Rajpoots: not an iota of their religion or 
customs have they lost, though many a foot 
of land. B mo of their states have been 
expunged from the map of domininn ; and, 
ns a punishment of national infidelity, the 
pride of the Bahtoro, and the glory of the 
Cbulook, the overgrown Kanuuj and gor- 
geous Anltiilwarrn, are forgotten names f 
Mewar alone, the sacred bulwark of religion, 
never compromised her honour for her 
safety, and still survives her ancient limits; 
and since the brave Samarsi gave up his 
life, the blood of her princes lias fl-wed in 
copious streams for the maintenance of this 
honour, religion, and independence. 

Batnarei bad several sons (1) ; but Eurna 
was his heir, and during his minority bis 
mother, Knrmuclevi, a princess of Futiin, 


(1) Caliantae, slain with his father : Koomkutna, who went to Biedui , a third, the 
foanider of the Qorkas. 
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nobly Biiifitained wbat bis father left. She 
headed her I{aj|K>ote and gitve buttle (1) in 
person to Kootub-oodin, near Ambar, tthrn 
the viceroy wag defeated and wounded Nine 
Bajus, and eleven chiefs of inferior dignity 
with the title of Eawat, followed the mother 
of their prince. 

Kurua (the radiant) succeeded in 8. 1249 
( A..D. 1193 ) i but he was not destined to be 
the fonuder of a line in Mewar (2). The 
annals aie at variance with each other on an 
event which gave the sovereignty of Cheetore 
to a yonnger branch, and sent the elder into 
the iuliospitable wilds of the west, to, found 
a city t3) and perpetuate u line. It is stated 
geuerully that Kiirna had two sons, Mahup 
and Ruhup j but this is an error : Samarsi 
and Soonijinul were brothers : Kuriia was 
the son of the former and Mahup was 
his son, whose mother was a Cliolian of 
Bbagur. Soorajraul hud a son iiaiued Bliarot, 
who was driven from Cheetoie by a cons- 
piracy. He proceeded to Sciuil, obtuiiied 
Arore from its prince, a Moosulnmn, and 
mariied the daughter of the Bhatti cliicf of 
Poognl, by whuui he bud a sou named Rahup. 
Kama died of grief for the loss of Bhurnt 
and} the uuworthiness of Mahup, who aban- 
doned him to live entirely with his maternal 
relations, the Cholians. 

The Sonigurra chief of Jhalore had 
married the daughter of Kama, by whom he 
bad a child named Biodhole (4), wliiim by 
treachery he placed on the throne of Chee- 
tore, slaying the chief Gchlotes. Mahup 
being nnable to recover his rights, and 
unwilling to make any exertion, the chair of 
Bapp.i Kawul would have passed to the 
Chuhans but for an ancient bard of thehoui>e. 


He pursued his way to Arore, held by eld 
Bliurut as a fief of Cabal. With the l«vi«% 
of Scind he marched to olaiin the right 
abandoned by Mahup and at Pally eneoua- 
tered and defeated the Sonigurras. Hie 
retainers of Mewar flueked' to bis etandard, 
and by their aid lie enthroned hieaself in 
Cheetore. He sent for bis father and 
mother, Rangadevi, whose dwelling on tlie 
Indus was made over to a younger brutber, 
who bartered his faith for Arore, and held it 
as a vassal of Cabul. 

Rahup obtained Cheetore in 8. 1307 
(A.D. 1201), and shortly after sustained the 
attack of Bhemsiidin, whom be poet and 
overcame in a battle at Nugore. Two great 
changes were introduced by this prince ; 
the first in the title of the tribe, to SesQidia ; 
the other in that of its prince, from Bawul 
to Rauo. The puerile reaaon for the former 
has already been noticed (6) ; the cause of 
the latter is deserving of more attention. 
Amiingst the foes of Rahup was the Purihar 
prince of Muudore : his name Mokal with 
the tiile of Rsua. Rahup seized him in his 
capital and brought him to Besodis, making 
him renonnoe tbe rich district of Gudwar, 
and bis title of Bans, which he aasnmed 
himself, to denote tbe eouipletioa of his 
fend. He ruled thirty-eight years in a period 
of great distraction, and appears to have been 
we<l calculated, not only to uphold the 
fallen foriuneB of the state, but to rescue 
them from utter ruin. His reign is the more 
remarkable by contrast with his sucoessen, 
nine of whom are “pushed from thvir etuols'' 
in the same or even a shorter period than 
that during which he upheld tbe dignity. 

From Rahup to L ikunisi in the short 


(1) This must be the battle mentionvd by Ferishta. See Dow, p, 189, vol, ii, 

(2) He h.id a son, Sirwau, who took to commerce. Hence the mercantile Svsodia 
caste, Birwanea. 

(3) Uongurpoor, so named from don^ra^ ‘ a mountain.’ 

(4) So pronounced, but properly written Hta-dhaval, ' the standard uf the field.* 
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qnm of hulf a ceatniy, oine prtneeaof Cbee- 
tore were croirned, and at nearly equal 
intervals of time followed each other to ‘ the 
inansions of the Sttn,' Of these nine, six 
fell in battle. Nor did they meet their fete 
at home, but in' a chiviilruus eiiterprixe to 
redeem the eaered Gya from the pollution of 
the barbarian. For this objeot these princes 
Buccssively fell, but such devotion inspired 
fear, if not pity or conviction, and the bigot 
.renoonced the impiety which Pirthimull 
pnrohased with this blood, and until Alla* 
'Oo*din’s reign, this outrage to their preju- 


dices was renounced. But in this interval 
they had lost their capital, fur it is stated 
as the only occurrence in Bhousl’s (1) reign, 
that be ‘'recoverd Cheeior*' and made the 
name of Banu be acknowledged hy all Two 
memtirials are preserved of the nine princes 
from Rnhup to Lukumsi, and of the same 
character ; cunfnsion and stiife within and 
without. We will therefore, pass over these 
to another grand event in the riciseitndes 
of this house, which possesses more of 
romance than of history, though the facts 
are undoubted. 


(1) His second son. Chandre^ obtained an appanage on the Chnmbul, and his issue, 
well known as Chanderawnts, constituted one of the most powerful vassal clans of Mew^r! 
Bampara ( Bhanpnra ) was their residence, yielding a levenue of nine lacks (£110,000), 
held on the tenure of service, which from an original grant in my possession from Bana 
Jnggnt Sing to his nephew Madhu Sing, afterwards prince of Ambar, was two thnnsnnd 
horse and foot and the fine of investiture was seventy-five thousand rupees. Madhu 
Sing, when prince of Ambar, did what was invalid »a wed as ungriitef'ul ; he inado 
over this domain, granted during his misfurtunes, to Holkar, the first limb lopped 
off Mewar. The Chanderawut proprietor continued, however, to posses a portion of 
the original e-tate with the fortress of Amud, which it maintained throughout all the 
troubles of Bajwarra till A. D. 1821. It shows we attachment to custom, that the young 
Boo applied and received ‘ the sword ’ of investiture from bis old lord paramount, the 
Bana, tnough dependent on Holkar's forbearance. But a minority is proverbially 
dangerous in India. Disorder from party plots made Amud troublesome to Holkar’s 
government, which as his ally and preserver of tranquility we suppressed by blowing up 
the walls of the fortress. 'Inis is one of many instances of the harsh, nncomproiuising 
nature of our power, and the anomalous description of our alliances with the Kajpoots. 
However necessary to repress the disorder arising from the claims of ancient proprietors 
and the recent rights of Holkar, or the new proprietor, Ouffor Khan y^ t surrounding 
princes and the general population, who, knew the history of jiast times, lament to see 
a name of five hundred yeais’ duration thus summarily extinguished, which chiefly 
benefits an upstart 1‘athan. Such the vortex of the ambiguous, irregular, and unsystem- 
atic policy which marks many of our alliances which protect too often but to injury, 
and gives to our office of general arbitrator and high constable of Bajasthan a harsh and 
unfeeling character. 

Much of this arises from! ignorance of the past history ; much from disregard of 
the peculiar usages of the people ; or from that expediency which too often comes in 
'contact with moral fitness, which will go on until the day predicted by the Nestor of 
India, when “one rieea (seal ) alone will be used in Uindustban.'’ 
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&an» LakHmau^Attaek of CkoHore hy Alla- oo din —Treaehery qf Attu.-^ 
Site o/tAe CAeetore chiefs to recover Bheemeii— ‘Devotion qf the Bama 
aqd Ait eons.— Sack f^CAeetare hy the Tatars.— Its dettrvetiom,-^ 
Ajeyti.-‘-Hamir. — Be gains postettioq of CAeetore.— Senown and proe- 
perity of Mewar.— KAaitsi.—LahAa. 


Lakuubi Bocceeded hia father in 8. 1331 
( A. D. 1276 ), a memorable era in the 
annali, when Cheetore, the repoaitory of 
r11 that woa precioiia yet uutoiiched of the 
arta n{ India, was etormd, sacked, and 
treated with remorseleaa barbarity, by the 
P<ithan emperor, AHa-oo diu. Twice it was 
attacked by this subjugntor of India. In 
the first siege it escaped spoliation, thnngh 
at the price of its beet defenders : that 
which followed is the first successful assault 
-and espture of which we have any detailed 
account. 

Bbeemei was the uncle of the young 
prince, and protector during hia minority. 
He hnd espoused the daughter of Haiiiir 
Sank ( Chohau ) of Ceylon, tlie cause of 
woes unnumbered to the Sesodius. Her 
name was Pudmini, a title bestowed only 
on the superlatively fair, and transmitted 
with renown to posterity by tradition and 
the song of the bard. Her beauty, acoom- 
plishments, exaltation, and dostruction, 
with other iucidental circumstancea consti- 
tnte tlie subject of one of the most 
popular traditions of Bajwnrra. The Hindu 
bard recognizes the fair, in preference to 
fame and love of conquest, as the motive 
for the attack of A11a-no-diii, who limited 
Ilia demand to the po88es^ioa of Pudmini ; 
tliongb this was after a long and fruitless 
siege. At length he restricted bis desire to 
a mere sight of this extraordinary beauty, 
and acceded to the proposal of beholding 
her through the medium of mirrors. Bel>ing 
on the faith of tbaBajpoot, he entered Chee- 
tore slightly guarded, and bitviog gvatified 
27 


’ his wish, returned. The Rajpoot,. unwilUof 
to be outdone in confidence, aeeompgnied 
the king to the foot of the fortress, amidst 
many complimentary excuses from his guest 
at the trouble he thus oocasioned. It was 
for this that Alla risked his own safety, 
relying on the superior faith of the Hindu, 
Here he had an ambush ; Bheemsi was 
made prisoner, hurried away to the Tatar 
camp, and his liberty made dependent on 
the surrender of PudrainL 

Despair reigned in Cbeetore when this 
fatal event was known, and it was debated 
whether Pudmini should be resigned as a 
ransom for their defender. Of this she was 
informed, and expressed, her acquiescenoe. 
Having provided wherewithal to secure her 
from dishonour, she communed with two 
chiefs of her own bin aud clan of Ceylon, 
her uncle Gorali aud his nephew Badul, who 
devised a echeme for the liheiation of their 
prince without hazarding her life or fame. 
Intimation was despatched to Alla, that on 
the day be withdrew from his trenches the 
fair Pudmini would be sent, but in a manner 
befitting her own aud has high station, sur- 
rounded by her females and handmaids ; 
not only those who would Siccompany her 
to Delhi, hut many others who desired to 
pay her this last mark of reverence. Strict 
commauds were to be issued to preveot 
curiosity from violating the sanctity of 
female decorum and privacy. No -less than 
seven hundred covered litters proceeded 
to the royal camp. In each was placed one 
of the bravest of the defenders of Cheetnre, 
borne by six armed soldiets disguised ss 
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litter-porton. They reached the canip. 
The royal tenta were eneloeed with kanat* 
( waila uf olotb ) ; the litters were deposit- 
ed, and half an hour waa granted for a 
parting interview between the Hindu prince 
and his bride. They then placed their prince 
in a litter and returned with him, while 
the greater number ( the euppoeed dameele ) 
remained to accompany the fair to D'-lhi. 
But Alta bad no intention to permit Bheem- 
efa return, and was becoming jealone of 
the long interview he enjoyed, when, instead 
of the prince and Pudmini, the devoted 
band iaened from their litters ; but Alla 
waa two well guarded. Pursuit whs ordered. 
White these covered the retreat till they 
periahed to a man. A fleet horse was in 
reeerve for Bheemsi, on which he was placed, 
and in safety ascended the fort, at whose 
outer gate the host of Alla was encountered. 
The ehoiceat of the heroes of Clieetora met 
the asaanlt. With Oornh and Badul at 
their head, animated by the noblest senti- 
ments, the deliverance of their chief and the 
honour of their queen, they devoted them- 
selves to destruction, and few were the 
snrvivers of this sluoghter of the flower of 
liewar. For a time Alia waa defeated in his 
eliject, and the havoc they had made in bis 
ranks, joined to the drend of (heir deter- 
mined resistance, obliged him to desist from 
the enterprise. 

Mention hng already been mode of the 
adjuration, “by thu sin of the sack of Chee- 
tore.'' Of these sacks they enumerate 
Ant and a ka^. This U the ‘ half for 
though the city was not etorined, the beat 
And bravest were cut off ( taka ). It is 
described with great animation in the 
Kktman Mata. Badul was but a stripling 
of twelve, hut the Rajpoot expects wouders 
from this early age. He escaped, though 
wounded, and a dialogue ensues between to 
him and hU uncle’s wife who desires him 


to relate how her lord conducted himself ere 
she joiiiB him. The etripliug replies : " He 
waa tiie reaper of the harvest of battle : 
1 followed bis steps as the humble gleaner 
of hie sword. On the gory bed of honour 
lie spread a carpet of the slain ; a barbarian 
prittoe bis pillow, be laid him down, and 
sleeps aiirroniided by the foe." Again abs 
Raid : “ tell me, Badul, how did my love 
( //tear ) behave t” — “ Oh 1 mother, hnw 
further describe his deeds, when he left 
no foe to dread or admire him t‘* She smiled 
farewell to the boy, and adding, “ my lord 
will chide my delay,” sprung into the 
flame. 

Alla -00 din, having lecruited hie strensth, 
returned to his object, Cbeetore. The 
annaie state this to have been in S. 1346 
(A.D. 1290), but Ferishta gives a data 
thirteen yenra later. They bad not yet 
recovered the loss of so m>iny valiunt men 
who had sacrificed themselves for their 
prince’s safety, and Alla carried on hie 
attacks more closely, and at length obtained 
the hill at the southern point, where he 
entrenched himself. They still pretend to 
point out his trenches ; but so many hava 
been formed by subsequent attacks that 
we cannot credit the assertion. The poet 
hue found in the ditiastrons issue of this 
sieze admiMble roaterialB for song. He 
represents the Bans, after an arduous day, 
stretched on his pellet of watchful anxiety, 
pondering on the inesns by which he mi;;ht 
presei ve from the general destrnctinn one 
at least of his twelve sons ; when a voice 
broke on his solitude, exclaiming “ 
bhooha ho" (1) ; and raiging hie eyes, he 
saw, by the dim glare of the eheragh (2), 
advancing between the granite columns, the 
ittiijevtic foim of the guardian goddess of 
Cheetore. *' Not satiated,” exclaimed the 
Baiia, “ though eight thonaand of my kin 
were late uu offering to thee I must 


(1) *I am knigry.* 


Lanap. 
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hava regal victimi ; ai'd it twelve wbo 
wear tbe diadem Meed not for Ctieetore, 
tbe land will p'log from the line.*’ Thia eaid, 
she vanished. 

On the morn he convened a eonneil of 
his chiefs, to whom he revealed the vision 
of the ni»ht, which they treated as the 
dream of a disordered fancy. He command- 
ed their attendance at midnight ; when 
again the form appeared, and repented the 
terms on which alone she would remain 
amongst them. “Tiiongh tUnusands of bar- 
barians strew the e.irtfa, what are they to 
me ? On each d^iy enthrone a prince. Let 
the tcirnia (1), the clibatra(l), and the oha- 
inara (1), proclaim hie sovereignty, and for 
three days let his decrees be sapreine : on 
the fourth let him meet the foe and his fate. 
Then only may I reinaiu.*’ 

Whether we have merely the fiction of ' 
the poet, or whether tbe scene was got up j 
to animate tbe spirit of reaiatanoe, m itters : 
bat little, it is coiis'tteut with the belief of j 
the tribe ; and that the goddess should open- ^ 
ly manifest her wish to retain as her tiara j 
the battlements of Cheetora on conditions so 
congenial to the warlike and superstitious 
Bajpioot, was a gage readily taken up and 
fully answering the end. A generous conten- 
tion arose amongst the brave brothei s, wiio 
should be the first victim to avert tbe denim- 
elation. Ursi urged his priority of birth : 
he was proclaimed, the umbrella waved o’er 
his bead, and on the fourth day be surrender- 
ed his short-lived hononre and his life. 
Ajeyai, the next in birth, demanded to 
follow ; but he whs the favourite son of his 
father, and at his request be oousented to 
let bis brothers precede him. Eleven bod 
fitllen in tom, and but one victim remained 
to the salvation of the city, when tbs Aana, 
calling his chiefs around him, said, ‘-now 1 * 


az 


devote myself for Cheetore." Bot-anotbep 
awful sacrifice was to pteoods this mot of 
self-devotion, in that horrible rita^ tltu 
JohuTf where the feiualea are immolated to. 
preserve them from poUutioo or captivity.' 
Tile funeral pyre was lighted within the’ 
‘great subterranean retreat,' in chamhenr 
impervious to the light of dBy,and tliedefend*- 
ers of Cheetore beheld in proersaion the* 
queen, thrir own wives and daughters, lo thi 
number of several thousands. The fair Pud- 
mini cl'ised the throng, which was augments 
ed by whatever of female lieauty or youth 
could be tainted by Tatar Inst. They were' 
conveyed to the ravurn, and the opening 
closed upon them, leaving them to find 
security from dishonour in tlie devouring 
clement. 

A contest now arose between the Bans 
and hie surviving son ; hut the father pre- 
vailed, and Ajeyai, in obedience to his com- 
mauds, with a small band passed through 
the enemy’s lines, and reached Kail warm in- 
safety. The Bana, satisfied that his line was 
not extinct, now parpsred to follow bis 
brave sons ; and calling aronnd him his 
devoted clans, for whom life had no longer 
any cb'iraN^ they threw open tbe portals and 
d Bcended to the plain and with a reofcless 
despair 'carried death, or met it, in tbs crowd- 
ed ranks of Alla Tbe Tatar eonqumor took 
possession of an inaniooale o.ipital, strewed 
with brave defenders, the amoke yet issuing 
from the recesses where lay oonsarosd the 
once fair object of his desire : end sSnoe 
this devoted day the cavern has been wiyin i 
nn eye has penetrated its gloom, and snpersU> 
lion bus placed as its guardian a huge ssis 
pent, whose “venomons breath" cxitiigaisbes 
the light wliiob might guide intruders (1^ td 
"the place of sacrifice.'’ 

Thus fell, in A.D. 1303, this celebratsd 


(1) These are the insignia of royalty. The hir/iiti is parasM, from ifesrwa. ‘a ray:’ 
the rhkatra la tbe umbrela, always rm: the ck'imara, tbe Bowing tw of the wild ox, set 
.in a cold handle, and used to dnve Sstay the flies. 

(2) The author has been at tjhc entran.es of thia retreat, witch according to th% 
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eajiltkl, in the ronod of eoB^est of Allft-oo- 
dia, on« of the most vigoroue and warlike 
sovereigns who have oocnpied the throne of 
India. In saocese, and in ouie of the meane 
of attainmeat, a bigotted iiyfiocriajr, he bore 
a striking resOmblaiice to Aurntigsebe ; and 
tile title of 'Sdcunder Suiii,’ or the second 
Alexander, Which he aaadmed and impreesed 
on his coins, was no idlle vaunt. The proud 
Anbolwaro, the ancient Dhar and Avanti, 
Mnndor and Dedgir, the Beats of the Solun- 
kii, PranaraSp tho Puriharas and Takgj 
tlia entire Agnicula race, trere ovrtarned 
fcr ever by Alla. Jeasnlmeer, Gagrown, 
Boendi, the abodes of the Bhatti, the Kee- 
ahee, and the Hara, with many of miiio^ 
importance, suffered all tlie horrors of assault 
from this foe of the race, tliough destin- 
ed t.again to raise their heads. The Bah- 
torea of Mm war and the Cutchwahas of 
Ambar Were yet iri a etate of insignificance; 
the formSr were slowly creeping into notice 
as the vatealB of the Puiiharas, while the 
latter could scarcely withstand the attacke 
of the original Meena population. Alla 
remained in Cheetore some days, admiring 
the grandeur of hie conquest ; and having 
comitted every act of barbarity and wanton 
dilapidation which a bigotted zeal could 
suggest, overthrowing the temples and 
other uoniiments of art, he delivered 
the city in charge to Maldeo, the chief of 
Jhalore, whom he had conquered and enroll- 
ed atnongst hia vassals. The palace of Bheem 
and the fair Pudmini alone appears to have 
escaped the wrath of Alla ; it would be 
pleasing could we suppose any kinder een- 
timont snggetted the exception, which 
enables the author of these annals to exhibit 
the abode of the fair of Ceylon. 

The survivor of Cheetore, Bann Ajeysi. 


waa now in serurity at Kailwarra, a town 
situated in the heart of the Aravali mono- 
tains, the western boundary of Mewar, to 
which its princes had been indebted for 
twelve centoriee of dominion. Kaiiirarra is 
at the highest part of one of its moat exten- 
sive valleya termed the Shero Balls, the 
richest district of this alpine region. Guarded 
by faithful adherents, Ajeyei cherished for 
future occasion the wrecks of Mewar. It 
was the last behest of his father, that when 
he attained ‘one hundred yeuis’ (a figurative 
expression for dying), the sou of Urti, the 
eider brother, should succeed him. This 
injunction, from the deficiency of the quali- 
ties requisite at such a juncture iu his own 
sons, met a ready compliance. Humir was 
this sou, destined to redeem the piumise of 
the genias of Cheetore and the lost honours 
of his race, and whose birth and esriy history 
fill many a page of their annals. His father, 
Urvi, being out on a bunting excursion in 
the forest of Oiidwa with some young chiefa 
of the court, in piirstiit of the boar entei ed 
a field of the maize, when a female ofleied to 
drive out the game. Pulling one of the 
stalks of maize, which grows to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, she pointed it, and 
mounting the platform made to watch the 
corn, impaled the bog, drugged him before 
the hunters, and departed. Though accus- 
tomed to feats of strength and heroism 
fiom the nervous arms of their country- 
women, the act surprised them. They des- 
cended to the stream at hand, and prepared 
the repast, as is usual, on the spot. The 
feast was held, and eommenta were passing 
on the fair arm wliidt had transfixed the 
boar, when a ball of clay from a aling frac- 
tured a limb of the prince's steed. Looking 
in the direction whence it came, they 


^hufnan Rata, conducts to a subterranean palace, but the mephitic vapours and venomous 
reptiles did not inVite to sdventure, even bad official Situation permitted such slight to 
these prrjudicea The author is the onlv Englishmen admitted to Cheetore since the days 
Of Herbert., nho Oppears to have described what h»- taw. 
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observed the same demeel, from her elevated 
stand (1), preserving her fields from aerial 
depredators bnt seeing the mischief she had 
Oeoasioned she descended to express her 
regret, and then retarned to her pursuit 
* As they were proceeding hometrarde after 
the sports of the day, they again encoun- 
tered the damsel, witli a vessel of milk on 
her bead, and leading in either hand a 
yontig buffalo. It was proposed, in frolic, 
to overturn her milk, aitd one cf the com- 
panions of the prince dashed rudely by her ; 
but without being dieccncerted, she entangled 
one of her charges with the iiorse’s limbs, 
an 1 brought the rider to the ground. On 
inquiry tiie prince discovered that she was 
the daughter of a poor Bajpoot of the 
Olitindano tribe (S). He returned the next 
day to the same quarter and sent for her 
father, who came and took his seat witti 
peifect independence clone to the prince, to 
the meri intent of his companions, which was 
checked by Ursi asking his daughter to wife. 
They were yet more surprised by the demand 
being refnsed. The Bajpoot, on going home, 
told the more prudent mother, who scolded 
him heartily, made him recall the refusal, 
and seek the prince. They were married, 
and Hamir was the son of the Chundaiio 
Kajpootnee. He remained little noticed at 
the maternal abode till the cntaatrophe of 
Cheetore. At this period he' was twelve 
yearn of age, and had led a rustic life, from 
which the necessity of the times recalled 
him. 


M.ewar was now occupied by tbe gartii^ 
none of Delhi, and Ajejrsi had betddSS to 
contend with the mofintnia.eliisfi, amongst 
whom Mocuja Balaitcfaa was the meet fofi> 
faiduble, who had, on a toeent osoaslon, 
invadad the Shero Nnlla; and ptesUnslly 
encountered the Baiia, Whom he WOiMded 
on the bead with a lance. The Sana’s eottS^ 
Sujunsi and Ajimsi, though fourteen atld 
fifteen, an age at which a Bajpoot Ought 
indicate hia future character, proved of littis 
nid in the emergency. Hamir was summoued. 
and accepted the fued against Mooiije, 
promising to return euoceuful or nbt at alL 
In a few days he Was seen entering the pees 
of Eailwarra with Moonju’e head at hin 
saddle-bow. Modestly piacing the trophy at 
hie nncle'e feet, be exclaimed : "reOogniss 
the bead of your fue { ” Ajeysi “ kissed hiS 
beardiS),” and observing that fate bsd 
stampt empire on hie forehead, imprSHed 
it with a teeka of blood from the head of 
the Balaitcha. This decided the fats of the 
BOne of Ajeysi ; ene of whom died at Kail- 
warra, and the other, Sujuuti, Who might 
have excited a civil war, was sent from the 
coautTy(4). He departed fur the Dskhan, 
where his issue wan destined to avenge 
gome of the wrongs the parent country had 
sustained, and eventually to overturn the 
monarehy of Hindusthao ; for Sujunsi wan 
the ancestor of Sevaji, the tonuder of the 
Satara thronr, whose liBeiige(fi) is given in 
the chronicles of Me wiir, 

BSmir succeeded in S. 1307 (A.D. mijk.. 


(1) A stand is fixed upon four poles in the middle of A field, ms which h guard n 
pieced anned with a sling and olay balls, to drive away the ravens^ peaeodkt^ afesl etheg 
birds that destroy the com. 

(fi) One of the branches of the Chohan. 

(3) This is an idiotnatic phrase ; Brnnir could have had no heard. 

(4) Det deaa. 

(5) Ajeysi, Stnunsi, Dnieepji. Seoji, Bhoiuji, Deomi, Oosrursen, Ifafaotdjii K baHuBj l, 
Junkoji, Suttooji, Samb^ji, Sevaji, (the foncoer of the Mahratta nation), Semhsyj, 

Bamraja, uiutpation of the PeishwaS. The Satara throne, but for the jealousies of Obdipur. 
might on the imbecility of Bamraja have been replenished firom Mewar. It won I'ffereo to 
Natbji, the grandfather of the present chief Sheodan Sing, presumptive heir to eheetore.; 
Two nOble linos were reared from prinoes of Cheetore expelled on siuiilsir oceasions 
those of Sevaji end the Ghorkas of Nepal. 
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ifod had sisty-four yean granted to him 
t(> redeem hie eouiitry frunt the ruine of 
the past century, which period had elapsed 
since India ceased to own the paranionut 
sway of her native princes. The day on 
which he assumed the ensigns of rule he 
gave, in the teeha doier, an earnest of his 
future energy, which be signalised by rapid 
inroad in the heart of the cuiiutry of the 
predatory Balaiteha, and captured their 
stronghold Pussalio. We may here explain 
the nature of this oustoin of a barbaric 
chivalry. The teeka dowr eigiiifies the 
fpray of inauguration, which obtained from 
time iiumemorial on ench events, and is yet 
.maintained where any semhl nice of hosti- 
lity will allow its execution. On tlie morning 
of inetallatien, haviqg previouely received 
the teeka of sovereignty, the prince at the 
bead of Itis retainers makes a foray into (he 
territory of any one with whom he may 
•h«ve a feud, or with whom he may be in- 
different aa to exoitiiig one j be captures a 
stroiigliold or plunders a town, and returns 
with tbs trophies. If amity should prevail 
with all around, which the prince cares not 
to distrub, they have still a mock represen- 
tation of the cuetoin. For many reigns 
after the Jeipiir princes united their for- 
tunes to the throne of Delhi, their frontier 
town, Maipnra, wae the object of the teeka 
dowr of the princes of Mewar. 
i '‘Wfasn Ajmii1(1) went another mad,” 
aa ths bard figuratively describee the demise 
of Bana Ajeys', “ the eon of Ursi unsheath- 
ed the sword, thenoe never stanger to his 
hand.” Afaldso remained with the royal 
garrison in Clieetore, but Huniir desolated 
their plains and left to bis enemies only 
tiie fortified towns which could safely be 


inhabited. He commanded all who owned 
his sovereignty either to quit their abodeor 
and retire with their families to the shelter, 
of the hills on the eastern and western 
frontiers, or ehore the fate of the publie 
enemy. The roads were rendered impass- 
able from hia parties, who issued from their 
retreats in the Araviili, the security of 
which bufiBed pursuit. This destructive 
policy of laying waste the resources of their 
own country, and from^ this asylum attack-, 
ing their foes as opportunity offered, has 
obtained from the time of Mahmood of 
Gazni in tlie tenth, to Mahomed, the lust 
who merited the name of Emparor of Delhi, 
in the eighteenth century. 

Hamir made! Kail warra(2) his' residence, 
which soon became the chief retreat of the 
emigrants from the plains. The situation 
was admirably chosen, being covered by 
several ranges, guarded by intricate defiles, 
and situated at the foot of a pres leading 
over the mountain into a still more in- 
accessible retreat ( wliere Eomulmeer now* 
stands), well watered and wooded, with 
abnadance of pastures and excellent indi- 
genous fruits and roots. Tills tract, above- 
fifty miles in breadth, is twelve huudiod 
feet above the level of the plniiis and three- 
thousand above the sea, with a considerable 
quiintity of arable land, free communication 
to obtaia supplies by the ppsses of the 
western declivity from Marwar, Guzera^ 
or the friendly Bhille of the we-t, to. 
whom this bouse owes a large debt of 
gratitude. On various occasions, the com-, 
munities of Oguna and Panora furnished 
the princes of Mowar with five thousand 
bowmen, supplied them with provisions, or 
guarded tlie safety of their families when 


(1) This is a poetical version the name of Ajeysi ; a liberty frequently taken 
bjr the bards for fbs sake of rhyme. 

. (8) The lake he excavated here, the ‘ Ifamir-tallao,’ and the temple of the protect- 

ing goddess on its bank, still bear uituese of hii| acts while confined to this ret, eat. 
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they had to opp«#a the foe ia the field. The 
elevated plateau of the eaatern frontier 
preaeated in its forests and della many 
places of security : but Alla (1) traversed 
tiieae in person, destroying as he went : 
neither did tliey posaees the advantagea of 
elinioteand natural productions ariaing from 
the elevation of the other. Such was the 
state of Mewar : ita places of atreogth 
occupied by the foe, cultivation and peaceful 
objects neglected from the pereeveriug 
hostility of Hamir, when a proposal of 
aiarriags came from the Hindu governor of 
Oheetore, which was immediately accepted, 
contrary to the wiahea of the prince’s advi- 
sers. Whether this was intended as a snare 
to entrap him, or merely as an ineiilt, every 
danger was scouted by Hamir which gave a 
chance to the recovciy of Clieetore. He 
desired that ‘ the eocoorwtt (2) might be 
retained^ coolly remarking on the dangers 
pointed out, ‘'niy feet shall at least tread in 
the rocky steps in which my ancestors have 
moved. A Bajpoot should always be pre- 
pared for reverses ; one <lay to nbandun his 
abode covered with wounds, and the neat to 
re-aseend with the stor (crown) on Iiis head.” 
It was stipulated that only five hundred 




horse should form his suit. As he approa- 
ched Chsetore, the five sons of the Oioban 
advanced to meet himi but on the. portal (d 
the eity no tonin (3), or nuptial emblm, 
was suspended. He however accepted the 
nnaatuifactoTy reply to his remark on tide 
indication of treachery, and ascended tot 
the first time the ramp of Cheetore. He woe 
received in the ancient halls of hie ancestor! 
by Rao Maldeo, bis son Banbeer,and Oiher 
chiefs, ‘with folded kaude’ The -bride was 
brought forth, and preaented by her father 
without any of^the Bolemnitirs practised on 
such occasions ; ‘the knot of their garments 
tied and their hands united,’ and thus 
they were left The f.imily priest recom- 
mended patience. Hamir retired with his 
bride to the apartments allotted for them. 
Her kindueBS and vows of fidelity overe-ims 
bis auduess upon learning that he had 
married a widow. She bad been wedded to a 
chief of tlie Bhatti tribe, shortly afterwards 
slain, and when ehe was so young as not to 
recollect even his appearance. He ceased to 
lament the insult when she herself taught 
him how it might be avenged, and that it 
might even lead to the recovery of Clieet 're. 
It is a privilege poseeseed by the bride- 


(1) I have an inveription, and in Sanecrit, set up by an spostate chief or bard in his 
train, which I found in this tract. 

(2) This is the symbol of an offer of marriage. 

(3) The tor«n is the symbol of mairiage. It consists of three wooden bars, foraning 
an epuilateral triangle mystic in shape and number, and having the apex crowned witt| 
the effipes of a peacock, it is placed over the portal of the bride’s abode.' At Oodipur, 
when the princes "f Jessulmeer, Bikaneer, and Kishengurh simultaneusly married the two 
danghtoN und^ grand-daughter of the ^na, the toruns were suspended from the 
battlements ol the tripolia, or three- arched portal, leading to the palace. The bridegroom 
on horseback, lance in hand, proceeds to break the tonin {tnrun tooma), which is defended 
by the damsels of _ the bride, who from the parapet assail him with missiles of various 
kinds, especially with a crimson powder made from the flowers of the palaea, at the 
same tune singing songs fitted _ to the oocasi- n, replete with mnible-entendree. 
At length the tonin is' broken amidst the shouts of the retainers ; when the fair defbnders 
retire. 

^Hie similitude of ^ese eeKmonies in the north of Europe and in Asia incroases the 
list of common affinities, and indicates tlie violence of rude times to obtain the,, .object of 
affection and the lance, with which the Bajpoot chieftain breaks the tonin, has same 
'emblematic import as the spear, which, at the marriage of the nobles in' Sw,eetlen, 
'Usceesary .impleinent in the furniture of the marriage chamber IToiihem 

AntiqaitiM," 
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groom to hare one epeoifio faroar complied 
with H a part of the dower ( day a ), and 
Bamir waa instructed by bii bride to 
ask tor Ja), one of the civil officers of 
Cheetore, and of the mehta tribe. With 
hti wife BO obtained, and the scribe whose 
talents remained for trial, he returned 
in a fortnight to Kailwarra. Eaitei was 
the frnit of this maiTiage, on which occaaion 
Maldeo made over all the hilt tracts to 
Hsmir, Knits! wig a 3-ear old when one 
of the penetes ( Eaitr Fal ) waa found at 
fault, on which she wrote to her parents 
to invite her to Cheetore, that the infant 
might be placed before the shrine of the 
deity. Escorted by n party from Cheetore, 
with her child she entered its walls ; and 
iiistrneted by the Mehta, she gained over 
the troops who were left, for the Bao had 
gone with his chief adherents against the 
Mere of Mndaria Hamir was at hand. 
Hotaoe that all was ready reached him at 
Bagore. Still he met opposition that had 
nearly defeated the scheme ; but having 
forced admission, his sword overcame every 
obstacle, and the oath of allegiance ( an ) 
wae proclaimed from the palace of his 
fathers. 

Tne Sonignrra on his return waa met with 
‘ a salats of, srsbas'l),’ and Maldeo himself 
carried the acoonnt of his loss to tlie Obiiji 
kingMahmood, who had succeeded Alla. The 
‘ standard of the enn ’ once more abone re* 
fulgmit from the walls of Cheetore, end was 
the signal for return to their ancient abodes 
from their hills and hidins-places to the 
sdherentsof Hamir. The valleys of Eoniul- 
smr and the western highlands poured 
forth tlieir ‘streams of men,’ while every 
cliief of true Hindu blood rejoiced at the 
prnspeot of once more throwing off tiie 
barbarian yoke. So powerful wne this 


feeling, and with such activity end ekill did 
Hamir follow up this favour of fortune that 
be marohed to meet Mafamood, who was 
advancing to recover his lost poeeeswone. 
The kiug unwisely directed his march by 
the eastern plateau, where nomben were 
rendered nseleee by the intricacies of the 
eonntry. Of the three steppes which mark 
the physiognomy of this tract, from the 
first ascent from the plain of Mewar to 
descent at the Chnmbnl, the king had 
encamped on the central, at Singolli where 
he was attacked, defeated, and made pri- 
soner by Hamir, who elew Hari Sing, 
brother of Bunheer, in single combat. The 
king suffered a confinement of three months 
in Cheetore, nor was liberated till he hod 
surrendered Ajmeer, Rintliumbore, Nag^re, 
and Sooe Sopnr, besides paying fifty lacks 
of rupees and one hundred elephants. 
Hamir would exact no promise of cessation 
from further inroads, but contenterl him- 
self with assuring him that from such he 
should be prepared to defend Cheetore, not 
witliin, but without the walls.(2). 

Buubcer, the son of Maldeo, offered to 
serve Hamir, who assigned the districts of 
Neemntch, Jeerun Huttunpnr, and the 
Kairar, to maintain tiie family of hia wife 
in becoming dignity; and as he gave the 
grant he remarked: eat, serve, and be 
fuithfcl. You were once the servant of a 
Toork, but now of a Hindu of your own 
faith ; for I have hut taken back my own, 
the rock moistened by the blnod of my 
anceatorii, tiie gift of tlie deity I adore, and 
who will maintain me in it ; nor shall I 
endanger it by the worship of a fair face, 
as did my predecessor.” Bunbeer shortly 
after carried Bhynsrore by assault, and this 
ancient possession guarding the Cliumbul 
was again added to Mewar. The Chieftains 


( 1 ) A kind of srquebuss. 

Feriehta does not mention this conquest over the Ghilji empeeor 5 but as Mewar 
iwrevered her- VI onteil splendour in this reign, we cannot doubt tim truth of the native 
annals. 
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of Nninstlmn rejniced once more to see a 
Himlii take llie lead) paid willing homage, 
and aide I him with lervice when required. 

SaiTiir was the sole Bindn prince of 
power now left in India ; all the ancient 
dynasties Were cniebed, and the ancestors of 
the present princes of Marwar and Jeypur 
bronght their levies, paid homage, and 
oljered the summons of the princes of Cliee- 
tore, as did the ciiiefa of Boondi, Qwalii>r, 
Cheiideri, Raeseen, Sicii, Calpee, Aboo, &c. 

Extenaive as was the power of Mewar 
before the Tatar oconpation of India, it 
could scarcely have snrp iB8''d the solidity of 
sway which she enjoyed during the two 
centuries following Hamir’a recovery, of 
the capital. From this event (o the next 
invasion from the siine Cimmerian abode, 
led by Baber, we have a snccession of 
splendid names recxirded in her annals, and 
though destined «oon to be surrounded 
by new Mahomedan dynasties, in Malwa 
and Gazerat as well as Delhi, yet success- 
fully opposing them all. The distracted 
state of affairs when the races of Ghilji, 
Lodi, and Soor alternately struggled for 
and obtained the seat of dominion, Delhi, 
was favourable to Mewar, whose power was 
now BO consolidated, that she not only 
repelled armies from her territory, but car- 
lied war abroad, leaving tokens of victory 
at Nagore, in Sanrashtra, and to the walls 
of Delhi. The subjects of Mewar must 
have enjoyed not only a tong repose, but 
high prosperity during this period, judging 
from their magnificent piililic works when 
a triumphal column mnst liave coat the in- 
come of a kingdom to erect, and which tun 
years' produce of the crownlaiids of Mewar 
could not at this time defray. Only one of 
the structures prior to the sack of Cheetore 
was left entire by Alla, and is yet existing, 
and this was raised by private and sectarian 
hands. It would be carious if the Unitarian 
profession of the Jain creed was the sneaus 
28 
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of preserving this sneient relie from -AUa'a 
wr.ith The princes of this] hooee Were 
great patrons of the arts, and especially of 
architecture ; and it is mutter of eurpffse 
liow their revenues, derived chiefly from 
the soil, could have enabled them to expend 
s> much on these obj.>ota and at the 
same time maintain such armies as are enu- 
merated. Such could be effected only by 
long prosperity, and a mild, paternal eyatem 
of government t for the subject hud hie 
monuments as well as the prince, the ruins 
of which may yet be discovered in the 
more innccessible or deserted portions of 
Rajasthan. Hamir died full of yeaiS, 
leaving a name still honoured in Mewar, as 
one of the wisest and most gallant of her 
princes, and beqiioathiog a well-eatablished 
and extensive power to his son, 

Chaitsi sucoeeded in S. 14S1 ( A. D. 
1365 ) to the power and to the eharaoter 
of his father. He captured Ajmeer and 
Jehajpur from Lilia Patan, and re-annexed 
Mandalgnrh, Dussore, and the whole of 
Cbnppiin ( for the first time ) to Mewar. 
He obtained a victory over the Delhi 
monarch Hemayoon at Bakrole ; but nuhap- 
plly his life terminated in a family broil 
with his vassdl, the Hara chief of Bnnaoda, 
whose daught>T he was shout lo espouse. 

Lazha Raza, by this assassination, 
mounted the throne in Ciieetore in 8. 1437 
(A.D. 1383). His first sot was the entire 
Hiibjiigiition of the moniitainous region of 
Marwarra, and the destruction of its chief 
stronghold, Beratgurh, where he erected 
Bediiore. But an event of much greater 
importance than settling his frontier, and 
which most powerfully tended to the pros- 
peiity of the country, was the dtecovery of 
the tin and silver mines of Jawura, in the 
tract wrested by Khaitsi from the Bhils 
of Cbuppiin. Lakbn Rana hus the merit 
of having first worked them, though their 
existence is snperstitiousiy alluded to so 
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•araa (1), was introduced at om-e into the 
'‘realm of the aau(2).* Ere however, the 
Bans of Cbeetore journeyed to this bourne, 
he was deeirons to leave hia throne nn«x- 
posed to civil strife. The eabjeet of sncces- 
aioD had never been renewed ; bat discus* 
sing with Chouda hia warlike pilgrimage 
to Gya, from which he migiit not return, he 
sounded him by aiHkiiig what estates should 
be settled on Muknh “The throne of 
Cheet' was the honest reply ; and to 
set euspicion at rest, he desired Chat the 
ceremony of installation ehonld be perform- 
ed previous to Lukha’a departure. Ch»n<la 
was the first to pay homage and swear 
obedience and fidelity to his future sover- 
eign ; reserving, as the recompense of hie 
renunciation, the first place in the councils, 
and stipulating that in nil grants to the 
vaseak of the crown, his symbol ( the 
lance), should be superadded to the auto- 
graph of the prince. In all giants the lance 
of Saloonibra(!i) still precedes the uiouogram 
of the Sana. 

The eacrifioe of Clionda to offended 
delicacy and filial respect was great, for he 
had all the qnalitiee requsite fur coinmund. 
Brave, frank, and skilful, be conducted all 
publio affaiiB after his fathei’s departure 
and death, to the benefit of tlie minor and 
the state. The qneen-muther, however, 
who ie admitted as the natural guardian of 
her infant’s rights on all such occasions, 
felt umbrage and discontent at her loss of 
power j forgetting that, luit for Clionda, she 
would never have been mother to the Bana 
of hlewar. She watched wiih a jealous eye 
nil his pi’oeeedtugs ; but it was only through 
tlie medium of suspicion she could aeoiise 
the integrity of Chonda, eud she artfully 
asserted that, under colour of directing state 


affairs, he was exercising abso ute sover- 
eignty, and that if he did not aseuine the 
title of Buna, he would reduce it to aii 
empty name. Chonda, knowing the purity 
of his own motives, made liberal allowances 
for maternal solicitude ; but upbraiding the 
queen with the injustice of her suspicions, 
and advising a vigilant care to the rights 
of Seaodias, he retired to the court of 
Maiidoo, then rising into notice, where he 
Was received with the highest distinctions, 
and the district of Hallar was assigned to 
him by the King. 

Uis departure was the aignal for an in- 
flux of the kindred of the quean from 
Muudore. Her brother Joda (who after- 
wards gave hie name to Jodlipnr ) was 
the first, and was soon followed by his 
father, Bao Biiimul, and numerous adher- 
ents, wlio deemed the arid region of Maroo- 
des, and its rabri, or maize porridge, well 
exchanged for the fertile plains aud wbeateu 
bread of Mewar. 

With his grandson on his knee, (he old 
Bao “ would sit on the throne of Bappa 
Bawnl, nil whose quitting him fur play, 
the regal ensigiig uf Mewar waved over the 
bead of Mandore." This was more tlian the 
Sesodia nurse(4) ( au important personage 
in all Hindu goriTDineuts) could bear, and 
bursting with indignatioii, she demanded of 
the queen if her kiii was to defraud her own 
cliild of bis inheritance. The honesty of tlie 
niii'se was greater tbun her pnideiice. The 
creed of tlie Uajpoot is to “ obtain sovere- 
ignty,’’ regariliiig tlie ineniis as aecoudiiry, 
and this arowal of her suspicions only 
hastened their designs. The queen soon 
found herself without remedy, and a re- 
moiietrance to her father produced a hint 
which threatened the existence of her 


(1) The fair messengers of heaven. 

(2) Surq? Mandal. 

°rt of the various clans of Chondawnt 

.. j Ibe Diae. The or ‘foster-brothers,’ often hold lands in perpetuity, 
ana are employed in tho most confidential places ; on imbatsics, marriages, Ac. 
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oSspring. Her fears were eoon after sag- 
mended by aesogeinatiao of Ragha leva, the 
Becand brother of Chouda, whose estates 
wore K'lilwara and Kowaria. To the for- 
mer place, where he resided aloof from the 
court, Bao Binmul sent a drees of honour, 
which etiquette requiring him to put on 
when presmted, the prince was assassinated 
in the oot. Rngliudeva was so much belored 
for his virtues, courage, and manly beauty, 
that his murder became martyrdom, and 
obtained for him divine honours, and a place 
amongst the JDtt Patrei ( Piiri-deva ) of 
Mewar. His image is on every hearth, and 
is daily worshipped with the Penates. Twice 
in the year his attars receive public liomage 
from every Seaodia, from the Rana to the 
serf. (1) 

In this extremity the qneen-mother 
turned her thoughts to Choiida, and it was 
not difficult to iippi iae him of the danger 
which menaced the race, every place of trust 
being held by her kinsmen, and the princi- 
pal post of Clieetore by a Bbatti Bajpoot of 
Jessulmeer. Choiula, tliuugb at a distance, 
was not iniittentive to the proverbinlly 
dangerous situation of a minor amongst the 
Rajpoots. At his departure he was ocoom' 
panii'd by two liiindred Ahaireasorlinutsmen, 
whose ancestors had served the princes of 
Clieetore from ancient times. Tliese had left 


their families behtud, a visit to whom was 
the pretext for their iutrodoction to the 
fort. They were instructed to get into the 
service of the keepers of the gates, and 
being considered more attached to the place 
than to the family, their object was effected. 
The queen-mother was counselled to caaae 
the young prince to descend daily with a 
nninerous retinue to give feasts to the sur* 
rounding villages, and gradually to increase 
the distance, but not to fail on the “ festival 
of lumps ” (2) to hold the feast (gofe) at 
QoBoonda (d). 

The injunctions were carefully attended 
to. The day arrived, the feast was held at 
Gosoimda ; but the night was closing in, snd 
no Cbonda appeared. With heavy hearts 
tlie nnrse, the Purohit (4), snd those in the 
secret, moved homeward, and had reached 
the eminence called Chitoree, when forty 
horsemen passed them at the gallop, and 
at their head Chonda in disguise, who by a 
secret sign puid homage as he passed to his 
younger brother and sovereign. Chonda 
and bis baud bad re.iched the Bampol{S), or 
upper gate, unc.iecked. Here, when challeng- 
ed, they said they were neighbouring chief- 
tains wlio bearing of the feast at Gosoenda 
had the honour to escort the prince homo. 
Tlie story obtained credit ; but the main 
body, of wliich this was but the advance. 


(1) On the 8th day of the <lusterak, or ‘military festival,’ when the levies are 
mualered at the Chaogan, or ‘Champ de IMars.* and on the 10th of Cbeit, his altars are 
purified, and his image is waahed and pieced thereon. _ Women prey for the s^ety of 
their children ; husbands that their wives may be fruitful. Previously to this, a son of 
Bapps, Rswnl was worship^wd ; but after the enshrinement of Raghoodeva the adoration 
of Kul“S pntro wn-i orKflually nboli^hed. Nor is this custom coufinud to Uewar: there 
is a deiiitd /'urru ill every Rajpoot family, — one who has met a violent death. Besides 
Eklinga, the deseeiidants uf Bappa have adopted numerous household divinities : tlie 
destiiiteg of life and death. Byen-mata the g^dess of the Chawuraa, Nagnaittdia the 
serpent divinity of the Rahtores, snd Ehetra-pal, or * fosterer of the field,' have with 
many others obtained a place on the fiesodia altars. Tbi- festival may not nnaptly 
be compaied to that of Adonis amongst the Greeks, for the Putra is worshipped ehiefly 
by women. 

(2) The f7etoafft, from dewc, ‘alamp.’ This festival is in kononr of Latohmi, god- 
dess of wealth. 

(3) Seven miles south of Clieetore, on the read to Malwa. 

(4) Tlie family priest and instrurtor of youth. 

(•‘i) Batn-pol, * tne gate of Rama.' 
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{irweiitly ooimng np, the treechery wee 
apparent. Chonda nnabeathed bU eword, 
and at bis well-known shout tbs hunters 
were speedily in action. The Bhatti chief, 
taken by eurpriee, and nnable to re.ich Cbon- 
da, launched bis d>>g«er at and wounded 
him. but was himself slain ; the guards at 
the gates were cut to pieces, and the Bah- 
torei hunted ont and killed without mercy. 

The end of Bao Xtinmnl was mere ladi- 
cruns than tmgioal. Smitten with the 
charms of a Beaodia handmaid of the 
queen, who wss compelled to his embrace, 
the old chief was in her arms, intoxicated 
with love, wine, and opium, and heard 
nothing of the tuinnlt without. A woman’s 
wit and revenjm combined to make his end 
afford some compensation for her loss 
of honour. Oontly rising, she bound him to 
his bed with bis own Harwari turban (1) ; 
nor did this disturb him, and the mes- 
sengers of fate had entered ere the opiate 
allowed his eyes to open to a sense of his 
danger. Enraged, he in vain endeavoured to 
extricate himself ; and hv some torfuoaity 
of movement he got upon his legs, his pallet 
at hie back like a shell or sliield of defence. 
With no arms but a brass vessel of ablation, 
be levelled to the earth several of his assail- 
ants, when a bail from a matchlock extended 
him on the floor of the paluce. His son Joda 
was in the lower town, and was indebted to 
the fleetness of his steed for escaping the 
late of his &tber and kindred, whose bodies 
strewed the terre-phine of Cheetore, the 
merited reward of their usurpation snd 
treachery. 

But Olionda’s revenge was not yet satis- 
fied. He puiaued Bao Joda, who, nnnble to 
oppose him, took refuge with Hurba Saiikla, 
leaving Muiidore to its fate. This city Chon- 
da entered by surprise, and holding it till 
his sons 'Knntotji and Munjnji aiTiveii wiih 
reinfbreaments, the Balitore treachery was 


repaid by thsir keeping poeaeesion of the 
capital during twelve years. We might hero 
leave the future founder of Jodhpur, had 
not this feud led to the junction of the rich 
province of God war to Mewar, held for 
three oentnriee and again lost by treachery. 
It may yet involve a etruggle between the 
Seeodias and Bahtoree. 

‘ Sweet aie tlie usee of adversity.' To 
Joda it was the first step in the ladder of 
bis eventual elevation. A century and a 
half had scarcely elapsed since a ciilony, the 
wreck of Kanoiij, found an asylum, Aand at 
length a kingdom, taking posaessioa of ene 
capital and founding another, abandoning 
Mundore and erecting Jodhpur. But even 
Joda could never have hoped that his issue 
would have extended their sway from tlie 
valley of the Indus to within one hundred 
miles of the Jumna, and from the desert 
bordering on the Sutledge to the Arnvali 
mountains : that one hundred thoasimd 
swords should at once l>e in the bands of 
Bahtores, 'the sons of one father (ek Bapea 
Betan 

If we slightly encroach upon the annale 
of Marwiir, it is owing to its history and 
that of Mewar being here so iiilerwoven, 
and the incidents these events gave birth so 
illnstnitfvo of theuiitiona) character of each, 
that it is, poi baps, more expedient to advert 
to tlie period when Joda was shut out from 
Mundore, and the means by which lie 
regained that city, previous to relating the 
events of the reign of Mokul. 

Uurha, Sankla, at once a soldier and a 
devotee, was one of those Rajpoot Ciivalieis 
'soils peur et sans reproche,' whose life of 
celibacy and perilous ud venture was iniugleit 
with tlie austere devotion of on ascetic ; 
turns aiding with his lance the cause whicli 
he deemed worthy, or exeroisitig an unbound' 
ed hospitality towards the stranger. This 


(1) Often sixty cubits in length. 
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(renerosity had ninch reduced hie rceoureea 
when Ji'cla sought his protection. It W»b 
the eve of the ‘ Suifda Sirt,’ one of those 
hospitable rites which, in foTtner times, 
chnracterized Bsjwarra. Tliis * perpetual 
cliarit} ’ supplies food to the stranger and 
is disti ibirted not only by iiidiridual chiefs 
and by the government, but by subscriptions 
commitnith-s. Even in Alewar, in her pre- 
sent iiupoverisbed condition, tlie offerings to 
the gods ill support of their shrines and the 
establishment of tlie ‘ sudda Birl’ were 
eiinnltaneous. Hospitality is a viitue pro- 
nounced to belong more peculiarly to aaenii- 
baibiirouB condition. Alan ! for refinement 
and ultra-civilization, strangers to the 
liappiniss enjoyed by Huiba Sankln. Joda, 
V ith one hundred and twenty followers, 
Ciune to solicit the ‘ etiangei’s fare but 
oiifortunalely it was too late, the ' iSuddu 
JUtVf’ had been distributed. In this exi- 
gence, Hurba recollected that there was a 
wood called mujd (1), used in dyeing, which 
among other things in the desert regions is 
resorted to iu scarcity A portion of this was 
bruised, and boiled wiih eome flour, sugar, 
and spices, making altogether a palatable 
pottage : and with a promise of better fare 
on the morrow, it was set before the young 
Kao and bis followers, who, after making a 
good repast soon forgot Cheetore iu sleep. 
On waking, each stared at his fellow, for 
their mnstacliios were dyed with their 
evening’s meal ; but the old chief, who was 
not disposed to reveal bis expedient, made 
it minister to their hopes by giving it a 
miraculous chaiacter, and saying “that as 
the grey of age was thus metamorphosed 
into the tint of morn(2) and hope, so would 




their foctnnes becouts yoting, and ICundoce 
again bs thsim.' 

Elevated by this prospect, fbe enlisted 
Hnrha on tlielr side. He aoCompatiied them 
to the chieftain of Mewoh. “ whosd stablea 
contained one hundred chosen Steed." 
Pabooji, a third independent of the snraa 
stamp, with his ‘co.iI. black steed,' Was 
gained to the cause, and Jodii soon found 
himself strong enough to attempt the re- 
covery (ff his capital. The sons of Cbtinda 
were taken by surprise : but despising the 
numbers of the foe, and ignoruut who were 
their auxiliaries, they descended aword in 
hand to meet the assailants. The elder(3) 
son of Chanda with many adherents was 
slain ; and the younger, deserted by the 
subjects of Mundore, trusted to tbe swift- 
ness of his horse for e8ca,pe; but being 
pnrsued, was overtaken and killed on the 
bonmlary of God war. Thus doda, in his 
turn, was revenged, but the *‘/ewd irae 
not halaneoi." Two sons of Gbeetore 
bad fallen for one obief of Hwadore. 
But wisely reflecting on the original aggrea- 
sion, and the anperior power of Mswair, as 
well as iiis being indebted for bis present 
success to foreign aid, Joda sued for peace, 
and ofibred as the moondkati or 'prines of 
blood,' and “ to quench the fned " that the 
spot where Mauja fell should bs tbe future 
hairier of the two states Tbe entire pro- 
vince of God war was oomprsliended in the 
cession, which foi- tlires centuries withstood 
every contention, till the internal disseetfams 
of the last half century, which grew out of 
the cause by which it was obtained, tbs 
change of snecessioii in Mewar severed this 
most valuable acquisition (4). 


(1) Tbe wood of Solomon’s temple is called tlie al-mug \ the prefix al is merely the 
article. This is the wood also mentioned in the annala of Gnzerat, of which the 
temple to ‘Adinath’ was constructed, it is said to be indestructible even by fire. 
It ha bean suimiaed that the fleets of IVro frequented the Indian coast; could 
they then -tf 1 ave carried Vae Ahilvjdtot the temple of Solomon P 

(2) This wood has a brownish red tint 

(3) This it, related with some variation in other annala of the period, 

(4} '1 here .s liitle hope, while Britiah povier sets as high cosstuDleand heeper of 
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Who would imagine, after aiiob dradlj 
feuda between thoae rival atatea, that in the 
very next sucsesaion these hostile frays were 
not only buried in oblivion, but that the 
prince of Marwar abjured " his turban end 
his bed *’ till he had revenged the assaseina- 
tion of the piince of Cheetore, and restored 
his infant heir to his rights 1 Tlie annals of 
these states afford numerous instances of 
the same hasty, overbearing temperament 
governing all ; easily moved to strife, 
Impatient of revenge, and stedfast in its 
gratification. But this iatiefi> d, resentment 
auhsidea. A daughter of the offender given 
to wife banishes its remembrance ; and 
when tihe bard joine the lately rival names 
in the couplet, each will complacently curl 
his mustacliio over his lip as he hears his 
"renown expend tike the lotus,” and thus 
*' the fend is extinguished.” I 

Thus have they gone on from time | 
immemorial, and will continue, till what we 
may fear to contemplate. They have now 
neither friend nor foe but the British. The 
Tater invader sleeps in bis tomb, and the 
Mahrstta depredator ia mnszled and enchain- 
ed. To return. 

HoKUt, who obtained the throne by 
Chonda'e surrender of bia birthright, woe 
not destined long to enjoy the distinction, 
though he evinced qualities worthy of faend- 
iiig the Sesi'dias. He ascended the throne 
in S. 1464 ( A.D. 1398 ), at an important 
era in history of India: when Timur, who 
had already eatablUhed the race of Cliagitai 
in the kingdoms of central Asia, and laid 
proetrate the throne of Bysantinm, turned 
his arms towards India. But it was not a 
field for bia ambition ; and the event is not 


even noticed in the annals of Mewef: a 
proof that it did not affect their repose. 
But they record an attempted invasion by 
the king of Delhi, which is erroneously 
stated to have been by FeruB Shalt. A 
grandson of this prince had indeed been 
set op, and compelled to fly from the arms 
of Timur, and as the direction of his flight 
was (iuzeriit, it is not unlikely that the 
recorded attempt to penetrate by the passes 
of Mewar may have been his. Be this as 
it mar, the Bana Mobnl anticipated and 
met him beyond the passes of the Aravail, 
in the fleld of Baepnr, and compelled him 
to abandon bis enterpriBO. Pursuing his 
success, he took posaeusion of Bambur and 
its salt lakes, and otherwise extended and 
etrengthened hia territory, which the dis- 
tracted state of the empire consequent to 
Timur’s iuvusion rendered a matter of 
difficulty. Mokul finished the paluce cum- 
meticcd by Lakha, now mnss of ruins ; and 
erected tlie shiine of Cbatoor-bboj, 'the 
fuuT-nrmed deity,’ iu the western hills. 

Besides three eons, Bana Mokul had a 
daughter, celebiated for her beauty, called 
Ld Bae, or ‘the ruby.’ She was betrothed 
to the ffeechie chieftain of Gugrown, who 
at the SatUva (1) demanded the pledge of 
succour on foreign invasion. Dheruj, the 
Sup of the Keechie, bud come to solicit the 
stipulated aid against Hoshiingof Mai wo, 
who bad invested their capital. The Kana’s 
head-quarters were tlien at Madaria, and he 
was employed in quelling a revolt of the 
mountaineers, when Dheruj arrived and 
obtained the necessary aid. Madaria was 
destined to be the scene of the termination 
of Mukul’s career : he was assaaBiaated by 


the peaee in Bajwarra, of this being recovered : nor were it otherwise, wonld it be desir- 
able to see it become an object of contention between these states. Marwar has attained 
much grandenr since the time of Joda, and her resources are more unbroken than those 
of mewar ; who, if she could redeem, could not, from its exposed position, maintain the 
province against the brave Kahtore. 

0) The ceremony of joining handa 
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l)ia uuoles, tha natural brotUera of bia father, | emergency. Hie confidence wee well i!e]>a>d. 


from an unintentional offence, which tradb 
tion has handed down in all its details. 

Chacha and Maird were the natural eone 
of Eaitsi Bana (the predecessor of Lakha) 
their mother a fair handmaid of low descent, 
((euerally allowed to be a carpenter’s daugh- 
ter. The fifth son of mewur’ (as the na- 
tural children are figuratively termed) possess 
no rank, and though treated with kiodneaa 
and entrusted with confidential employ* 
tnents, the sons of the chiefs of the second 
class take precedence of them, and sit liigher 
on the carpet. These brothers had the 
charge of seven hundred hotee in the train 
of Bana Mokul at Madaria. Some chiefs at 
enmity with them, conceiving that they had 
overstepped their privileges, wialied to see 
them hnmiliated. Chance procured them 
the opportunity : which however cost their 
prince his life. Seated in a grove with his 
chiefs around him, he inquired tliO name of a 
particular tree. The Chohan chief, feign- 
ing ignorance, whispered him to ask either 
of the brothers ; and not perceiving their 
scope, he artlessly did so. ‘ Une'e, wlint tree 
ie this !’ The sarcasm thus prompted, they 
Considered as reilveting on tlieir birth (being- 
sons of the carpenter's daughter), and the 
same day, while Mokul was at his devotions 
and in the act of counting his rosary, one 
blow severed his arm from his body, white 
anothor stretched him lifelees. The bro- 
thers qnickly mounting their steeds, had 
the audacity to hope to surprise Clieetote., 
but the gates were closed upon them. 

Thougli the muider of Mokul is related 
to have no other cause than the eaicnsm 
alluded to 'the precautions taken by the 
young prince Koombho, his successor, would 
induce a belief that this was but the open- 
ing of a deep-laid conspiracy. The traitors 
returned to the stronghold near Madaria, 
and Koombho trusted to the friendship and 
good feeling of the prince of Marwar in this 
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The prince put bU sou at the bead of a fofoe» 
and the retreat of the aesassins being near, 
his own frontier, they were encountered' 
and dislodged. From Madaria they fled to 
Faye, where they strengthened a' fortress in 
the mountains named Batakote : a lofty 
peak of the compound cliaiu which encircles 
Oodipur, visible from the surrounding 
country, as are the remains of this strong* 
hold of the assassins. It would appear that 
their lives were dissolute, for they bad 
carried off the virgin daughter of a Chohan, 
which lead to their eventual deteotion and 
punishment. Her father, S >oja, had traced 
the route of the ravishers, and mixing with 
the workmen, found that the approaches to 
the place of their cencealment were capable 
of being scaled. He was about to lay bis 
complaint before bia prince, when he met 
the cavalcade of Koombho and the Bubtore. 
The distressed father 'covering bia face,' 
disclosed the story of his own and danghter’s 
dishonour. They encamped till night at 
Hailwitra, when, led by the Chundaiiali, they 
issued forth to surprise the authors of so 
many evils Arrived at the base of the rock, 
where the parapet was yet low, they com- 
menced the escalade, aided by the thick 
foliage. The path was steep and rugged, 
and in the darkness of the night each had 
grasped bis neighbour’s skirt for security. 
Animated by a just revenge, the Chohan 
(Sonja) led the way, when on reaching a 
I ledge of the rock the glaring eye-balls of a 
tigress flashed upon him. (Tndismayed, ha 
equeezsd the hand of the Rahtore prince who 
followed him, and who on perceiving the 
object of terror instantly buried his poignard 
in her heart. This omen Was superb. They 
soon reached the eummit. Some had ascend- 
ed the parapet i others were scrambling 
over, wlien the minstrel slipping, fell, and 
his dram, which was to have aeomnpauied 
his voice in singing the conquest, awoke by 
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ita eraah iha daughter of Ghacha. Her 
fhtber quieted her feara by aaying it uraa 
only ‘ the thunder and the raina of Bha> 
doeni :* to fear Clad only and go to aleepi for 
their enemies ware safe at Eailwa. At 
this moment the Bao and hia party rushed 


in. Ghacha and Mairs had no time to avoid 
their fate. Chacha was cleft in two by the 
Chuudanuh while the .Bahtore prince laid 
Haifa at his feet, and the spoils of Batakote 
where divided among the assailants. 


GHATPBB Vm. 

iSueee$tion of Koomhko, — Be defeat* and take* prieoner Afahmood of Mahoa, 
-^Splendour if Koonnhko'* ragn.-~ Atttunnated hy hit aon.'—TAe 
fnarderer iethroMd by BaemuL—Mewar invadsd by the imperial force*. 
•^RaemuP* aueeei*e*.—Feud* of the family.— 'Death of Ttaemul. 


Koownio ancoeeded his father in S. 1476 
( A. H. 141'9 } ; nor did any symptom of 
dissatisfaction appear to usher in his reign, 
which was one of great sncccss nmidst no 
common difficulties. The bardie hi8torians(I) 
do as much honour to tfae Harwar prince, 
who had made common cause with their 
sovereign in revenging the death of his 
(father, os if it had involved the security of 
ilia crown ; but this was a precautionary 
ineaenre of the prince, who was indnced thus 
to aot from several motives, and above all, 
in accordance with usage, which stigmatizes 
the refusal of .lid when demanded ; besides 
** Eooml'ho was the nephew of Harwar.” 

It has rarely occurred in any country to 
have poaeessed successively so many ener- 
getic prinoes as mied Hewar through 
several centuries. She was now in the 
middle path of her glory, and enjoying the 
legitimate trinmph of seeing the foee of 
her religions captives on the rock of her 
power, A century had elapsed since the 
bigot Alia had wreaked his vengeance on 
the different monuments of art. CSieetore 
had recovered the sack, and new defenders 
had sprang up in the place of thoee who 


had fallen in their ‘ saffron robes, a 
sacrifice for her preservation. All that 
was wanting to augment her resources 
against the storms which were collecting 
00 the brows of Gancaans and the shores 
of the OzuB, and were destined to bnrst on 
the head of hie grandson Sanga, was effect- 
ed by Khoombho ; who with Hamir’s 
energy, Lukha’s taste for the arte, and a 
genius oomprebensiTe as either and more 
fortunate, succeeded in all his undertakings 
and once more raised the ' crimson banner’ 
of Hewar upon the banks of the Caggar, 
the scene of Samarsi’s defeat. Let us 
contrast the patriarchal Hindu govern- 
ments of this period with the despotiem of 
the Tatar invader. 

From the age of 8bahbudin, the con- 
queror of Indie, and hie cotemporary Sa- 
marsi, to the time we have now reached, 
two entire dynasties, numbering twenty-four 
emperors and one empress, through assas- 
sination, rebellion, and dethronement, had 
followed in rapid enoeession, yielding a 
result of Only nine years to a reign. Of 
Hewar. though several fell iu defending 
their altars at home or their religion abroad. 


(1) The Mai Ruttana by Binohor Bhnt, saye : “ &e Mundore Bao was pradhan, or 
premier to Mokui, and conquered Nowah and Leedwana for Hewar.” 
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elev«a princes saffiee ts fill tiie same period. 

It WM toward the close of tbs Ghiiji 
dynasty thst the satraps of Delhi shook oF 
Hs authority and established snboidinate 
kingdoms ; Beejipur and G<4oonda in the 
Dekhan j Malwa, Guserat, Joinpur in the 
east ; and eren Oalpoe had its king. Malwa 
and Guserat had attained oonetderable 
power when Koombho ascended the throne. 
In the aaidst of his prosperity these two 
states formed a league against him, and in 
a 1496 ( A. D. 1440 ) both kings, at the 
head of powerful armies, ibraded Mewar. 
Eeombho met them on the plains of Malwa 
bordering on his own state, and at the head 
of one hundred thonsand horse and foot 
and fourteen hundred elephants, gave them 
an entire defeat, oarr}-iDg captive to Chee. 
tore Mahmood, the Ghilyi sovereign of 
Malwa. 

Abul Fuzil relates this victory, and 
dilates on Koombho’s greatness ef sonl in 
setting bis enemy at liberty, not only without 
ransom but with gifts. Such is the eharao- 
tar of the Hindu ; a rairture of arrogance, 
ptditical blindness, pride, and generosity. 
To spare a prostrate foe is the creed of the 
Hindu cavalier, and he carries all such 
maxims to excess. The annals, however, 
state that Mahmood was confined six 
months in Cheatore ; and that the trophies 
of conquest were retained we have evidence 
from Baber, who mentions reosiving from 
the son of his opponent. Bangs, the crown 
of Malwa king. But there is a more 
durable monument than this written record 
of victory : the triumphal pillar io Cheetore, 
whose inscriptionB detail the event, “when, 
aiiulting the earth, the lords of Ooojiir- 
khnnd and Malwa, with armies overwhelm- 
ing as the ocean, invaded Medpat.” Eleven 
yeara after this event Eoemhho laid tke 
foundation of this column, which was oom- 
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plstM) in tan snore : aperisd appswautiy 
too short to plaos “this ringlet on tlM 
brow of OhsetMO^ vbieh aaakss- her look 
down upon Mam with dorision." Ws will 
leave it, with the as^ration Aat it may 
long eontinoe a BOBumsot of tbs fortOM <A 
its founders. 

It would appear that the Malwa king 
afterwards united his arms with Koombho, 
as, in a vietory gained over the imperial 
forces at Jhoonjoonoo, when “ be planted 
his standard in Hiasar,” the Malwa trgops 
were combined with those of Mewar. The 
imperial power had at this period greatly 
declined : the Kbootba was read in the 
tnosqaes in the name of Timoor, and the 
Malwa king had defeated, single-handed, 
the last Ghorian sultan of Delhi. 

Of eighty-four fortresses for the defence 
of Mewar, thirty-two were erected by 
Kboombho. Inferior only to Cheetore is 
that stupendotts work called after him 
Hoombhomeer (1), ' the hill of Eoombbo,* 
from its natural position, and the works he 
raised, Impregnable to a native army. These 
works were on the site of a more ancient 
fortress, of which the moantaineers long 
held possession. Tradition ascribes it to 
Sumprit Baja, a Jain prince in the second 
oentury, and a descendant of Chandragopts ; 
and the sneieot Join temples oppear to 
confirm the tradition. When Eoombbo 
captured Nagore he bronght sway the 
gate^ with the ststne of the god Hanuman, 
who gives his name to the gate which 
he still guards. Hs also ereoted a citadel 
on a peak of Aboo, within tk» fortress 
of the ancient Ptamara, wtepfi (m often 
reeided. Its magazine Aod whamirtower- 
Btill bear Eoombho’s name ; and in a 
rude temple the bronze effigies of Sooffl- 
bbo and his father still receive divine 
bonours. Centuries have passed ainue the 


(1) Pronounced Komulmtcr. 
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prinoMot Mew»r had inflaenoe here, bat 
>th« inetdont marks the vivid remembranee 
«f their condition. He fortified the puee* 
between the western frontier and Aboo, 
and erected the fort Vaennti near the 
present Birobi, and Jttiat of Macbeen, to 
defend the Shero Nalla and Oeogurh 
against the Jfisire of Aravali. He re-estab* 
lished Ahore and other emaller forts to 
overawe the Bhoomia (1) Bhil of Jarole and 
Fanora^ and defined the bonndariee of 
Marwar and Mewar. 

Beaides these monnoiente of hie genins, 
two conaecrated to religion have survived ; 
that of ‘^oombho Sham,” on Abon, which, 
though worthy to attrack notice elsewhere, 
is here eclipsed by a crowd of more interest- 
ing ohjeote. The other, one of the largest 
edifioes existing, cost upwards of a million 
'sterling, towards which Eoomblio contri- 
buted eigltty thousand pounds It is erect- 
ed in the Badri pass leading from the 
western descent of the highlands of Mewar, 
and is dedicated to Bishub-deva (2). Its 
eecloded position baa prescived it from 
bigoted fury, and its only visitants now 
are the wild beaste who take slielter in 
ite ssnotuary. Koombho Bans was also a 
poet ; but in a far more elevated etrain than 
the troubadonr princes, his neighbours, who 
contented themselves with rehearsing their 
own prowess or celebrating their lady’s 
beauty. He composed a tiiir, or appendix 
to the ‘'Divine Melodies(3),” in praise of 
Crishna. We can pass no judgment on 


these inspirationel of the royal bard, ae we 
are ignorant whether any are preserved in 
the recoids of the house: a point hie des- 
cendant, who is deeply skilled in euch lore, 
might probably answer, 

Koombho married a daughter of the 
Bahtore of Mairta, the first of the clans of 
Marwar, Meera Bae was the most cele- 
biated p<-inces of her tinie for beauty and 
romantic piety. Her coinpositione were 
numerous, though better known to the 
worshippers of the Hindu Apollo than to 
the ribald bards. Borne of her odes and 
hymns to the deity are preserved and ad* 
mired. Whether she imbibed her poetic 
piety from her husband, or whether from 
her he caught the sympathy which pro- 
duced the “sequel to the songs of Govinda/* 
we cannot determine. Her history is a 
romance, and her excess of devotion at 
every shrine of the favourite deity with the 
fair of Hind, from the liamuna to “ the 
world’s end(4),’' gave rise to msny tales of 
scandal, Koombho mixed gallantry with 
bis warlike pursnita He carried off the 
daughter of the chief of Jhalwar, who bad 
been betrothed to the prince of Mundore : 
this renewed the old feud, and the Bahtore 
made many attempts to redeem bis afiianced 
bride. His humiliation was insupportable, 
when though the purified atmosphere of 
the periodical rains “ t'be t iwers of Koom- 
bbomeer became visible from the castle of 
.Mnndore, and the light radiated from the 
chamber of the fair through the gloom of a 


(1) ' A powerful phrase, indicating ‘ possessor of the soil.' 

(2) The Bans' s mmister of the Jain faith, and of the tribe Borwar (one of the 
fieeZoe and a Aa(f divisions), la d the foundation of this temple in A.D. 1438. It was 
completed by subscription. It consists of three stories, and is supported by numerous 
columns of granite, upwards of forty feet in height. The interior is inlaid with mosaics 
of opmelian qnd agate. The ststuea of the Jain saints are in it subterranean vaults. We 
coul d not expect much elegance at a period when the arts had long been declining, but it 
would d^btlesB afibrd a fair specimen of them, and enable us to trace their gradual 
ilssoent in the scale of refinement. This temple ie an additional proof of the early exis- 
tence of the art of inlaying. That I did not see it, is now to me one of the many vain 
regrets which 1 might have avoided. 

(3) Gita Ooi/iirda. 

(4) Juggut Koont, or Dwaiica. 
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night in Bhadoon^), to the hall where he 
brooded o’er his eorrowB.” It wss aarmised 
that tfaie nightlamp waa an nnderatuod 
signal of the Jhalani, who pined at the 
decree which ambition had dictated to her 
father, in oonaigning her to the more power- 
ful rival of her affianced lord. The Rahtore 
exhausted every reaonrce to gain access to 
the fair, and had once nearly succeeded in 
a surprine by escalade, having cat his way 
in the night throngh the forest in the 
western and least guarded acclivity: but, 
as the bard equivocally remark, “though 
he cut his way through the jAal (brush 
wood ), he could not reach the Jhala»i." 

Eoombho had occupied the throne half 
a century ; he had trioinphed over the 
enemies of his race, fortified bis country 
with strongholds, embellislied it with 
temples, and with the superetrncture of 
her fame had laid the fonndation of bis 
own— when, the year which ehould have 
been a jubilee was disgraced by the foulest 
bolt in the annals; and bis life, which 
nature waa about to close, terminated by 
the poignard of an assassin — that assassin, 
his son 1 

This happened S. 1626 ( A.D. 1469 ). 
Ooda was the name of the pnrricide, whose 
nnnatnral ambition, and impatience to 
enjoy a short lustre of sovereignty, bereft of 
life the author of his existence. But such 
is the detestation which marks this annsnal 
crime, that, like that of the Venetian traitor, 
his name is left a blank in the annals, nor 
is Ooda known but by the epithet Hatiaro, 
' the murderer.’ Shunned by liis kin, and 
compelled to look abroad for succour to 
maintain him on the throne polluted by 
his crime, Mewar in five years of illegiti- 


mate rule lost half the Mnseqtwaee whidi 
had cost so many to acquire. He UMle the 
Deora prince independent in Aboo, and 
bestowed Sambhur, Ajmeer, and adjsMt 
districts, on the prince of Jodbpui^S) os the 
prince of his friendship. But a prey to 
remorse, he felt that he could neither eWffl 
regard from, nor place any dependence 
upon, these princes, though be bribed them 
with proviocea He humbled himself before 
the king of Delhi, offering him a danghtef 
in marriage to obtain his sanction to hie 
authority ; “ but heaven manifested ' its 
Vengeance to prevent this additional ini* 
qnity, and preserve the house of Bappa 
Bawul from dishonour." He had sacarcely 
quitted the divan {deuan-kAa»th), on 
taking leave of the king, when a ffadi of 
lightning strnuk the ‘Hefioro’ to the 
earth, whence he never arose. The bards 
pass over tliis period cnrsorily, as one of 
their race was the instrument of Oodat 
crime. 

There has always been a jealousy be* 
tween the Mangtou, as they term all olaesee 
‘ who extend the palm,’ whether Brahmins, 
Tatis, Charuns, or Bhats ; but since Hamir, 
the Cbarun influence had fur eclipeed the 
rest. A Brikhmiu astrologer predicted Eoom- 
bho’s death through a Chaurn, and ae the class 
bad given other canse of offence, Koombho 
banished the fraternity from his dominioos^ 
resuming all their lands ; a strong meosnre 
in those d.i.t s, and which few would have 
had nerve to attempt or firmness to exeeute. 
The heir-appnrent, Raemul who was exiled 
to ’Eidur for wliat hie father deemed an 
impertinent curioBity(3), had attached one 
of these bards to his suite, whose ingenuity 
got the edict set aside, and his race restored 


(1) The darkest of the rainy months. — — — 

(2) Joda laid the foundation of his new capital in S. ^16, ten yean anterior to file 
event we are recording. 

(3) He hod observed that his father, ever since the victory over the king at 
Jhoon-joonu, before he took a seat thrice waved his sword in circles over hie head, 
pronouncing at the same time some incantation. Inquiry into the moaning (ff this was tho 
cause of bis banishment. 
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gMtIiMd BMtied M«mo, "venedin langn* 
hf(8 nf birda,* {Muued at the moment Sasga 
awoke. The prince repelled the proffered 
hom^ of the goatherd, who, hewerer, had 
intimated to the Pramera chief that he was 
serred by “ royalty (1)." The Framara 
kept the secret, and gare Sanga a daughter 
to wife^ and i»oteotion till the tragical end 
of his brother called him to the throne. 

When the Bans heard of the quarrel 
whidr had nearly deprived him of his heir, 
be banished Prithwi Baj, telling him that 
he might live on his bravery and maintain 
himself with strife. With but five horaeCS) 
Prithwi Baj quitted the paternal abode, and 
made for Baleoh in Godwar. These diesen- 
tiona following the disastrous conclusion of 
the last region, paralised the country, and 
the wild tribes of the west and the moun- 
taineers of the Aravali so little respected 
the garrison of Nadole ( the chief town of 
Oodwar), that they carried their depreda- 
tions to the plains. Prithwi Baj baited at 
Nadole, and having to procure some neoes- 
earies pledged a ring to the merchant who 
bad sold it to him, the merchant recognized 
the prince, and learning the cause of his 
dioguise proffered his services in the scheme 
which the prince had in view for the restora- 
tion of order in Godwar, being determined to 
evince to his father that he had resources 
independent of birth. The Meenas were the 
oboriginial proprietors of all these resions ; 

! the Bajpoots were interlopers and conquer- 
ors. A Bawut of tliie tribe had regained 
their ancient hannts, and held his petty 
court at the town of Nodolaye in the plains, 


and was even served fay Bajpoots. By the 
advice of Ojah, the merchant, Prithwi Baj 
enlisted himself and hie band among the 
adherents of the Meena. On the Ahairea, 
or ‘ hunter's festival,’ the vassals have leave 
to rejoin their families. Prithwi Baj, who 
had also obtained leave, rapidly retraced 
bis steps, and despatching his Bajpoots to 
dislodge the hleena, awaited the result in 
ambush at the gate of the town. In a short 
time the Meena appeared on horeebaok, 
and in full fiight to the monntaine for 
security. Prithwi Baj pursued, overtook, 
and transfixed him with hie lance to a 
Keeoola tree, and eetting fire to the village 
he slew the Meenas aa they eonglit to 
escape the flames. Other towns shared the 
same fate, and all the province of Godwar, 
with the exception of Daisoori, a strong- 
hold of the Madraicha Cliobans, fell into 
his power. At this time Sadda Bolanki, 
whose anoestor had escaped the destruction 
of Fntan and found refuge ,in these 
mountainous tracts, held Sodgitrh. He had 
espoused a daughter of the Madraiche, but 
the grant of Daisoori and its lands (3) in 
perpetuity easily gained him to the cause of 
Prithwi Baj. 

Prithwi Baja having thus restored order 
in Godwar, and appointed Ojah and the 
Sulanki to the government thereof, regain- 
ed the confidence of bis father: and his 
brother Jeimal being slain at this time, 
accelerated his forgiveness aod recall. £re 
he rejoins Baemul we will relate the 
manner of this event. Jeimal was desire- 
ous to obtain the hand of Taira Bae, daugh- 


(1) Chuthnrdbori. 

(3) The names of hit followers Jeisa Sindil, Bingnm (Dabi), Abbe, Jnnoh, anda 
Bhadail Bahtore. 

(8) The grant in the preamble denounces acnrse on any of Prithwi Baja’s doscondanls 
who shonld resnme it. 1 have often conversed with bis descendant, who held Sodgurh 
and its land, which were never resumed by the princes of Cheetore though they reverted 
to Marwar. The chief still honours the Bana, and many lives have been sacrificed 
to maintain his claims, and with any prospect of success he would not hesitate to offer 
his own. 
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ter of Kao Sjort:iii (1 ), who hul been ex- 
pelled from Thod;i by Fathane. The price of 
b$r liaiid was the recovery of this domain : 
bnt Jeiinsl, willing to autioipate the reward, 
and rudejy attempting access to the fair, 
was slain by the indignant father. The 
quiUliling recnork of the bard upon this 
ereiit is that “ Terra was not the star 
( fnrra ) of his destiny.” At the pe'iod of 
tliis occnri'ence Sanga was in concealment, 
Pritliwi R'lj banished, and Jeiinal coiise- 
qnently looked to as the heir of Mewtir. The 
Itaiia, when incited to revenge, replied with a 
magnanimity which deserves to be rncorded, 
“ that he who had thus dared to insult the 
linnour of a father, and that father in 
flistresa, richly merited his fate and in 
proof of his disavowal of giicU a son he 
conferred on the Solaakt the district of 
Bednore. 

Tills event led to the recall of Prihwi 
R.ij, who eagerly took up the gage disgrac- 
ed by his brother. Tlie adventure was 
akin to his taste. Tiie exploit which won 
the h.ind of the fair Amaz 'U, who. equipped 
with bow and quiver, subsequently accom- 
panied him in many perilous enterprizes, 
will be elsewhere related. 

buiajiuul (the uncle ), who had foment- 
ed these quarrels, resolved not to belie the 
prophetess if a 01 own lay in his path. The 
cliims acqniied from Ids parricidal parent 
were revived when Me war had no sons to 
look to. Piithwi Rij on Ida return renewed 
the feud with Siirajmnl, whose “ vaulting 
iimbilion ’’ persuaded him that the crown 
was his destiny, and ha plunged deep into 
treason to obtain it. He joined as partner 
in his schemes S.antngdeo, another des- 
Crud.int of Lakhs Ran i, and both rep dred 
to Mozufiir, the sultan of Milwn. With 
bis aid they assailed the southern frontier. 


and rapidly possesnsd theutseltrea of Sodri, 
B.ituro, and a wide tract extending froui- 
Nye to Neemutch, attempting oven Chee- 
tois. With the few troops at hand Bieravil 
descended to puidsli the rebels, who mot tlie 
attack on the river Qumbecree. The B-intt, 
fighting like a common soldier, had received 
two and twenty wounds, and was nearly 
failing through faintness, when Prithwi 
Raj joined him with one thousand fresh 
horse, and reanimated the battle. He 
selected his uncle Surajranl, whom he soon 
covered with wounds. Many liad fallen on 
both sides, but neither party would yield ; 
when worn out they mutually i-etired from 
the field, and bivou.tuked in sight of each 
other. 

It will shew the manners and Feelings sn 
peculiar to the Rajpoot, to describe the meet- 
ing between the rival uncle and nephew 
unique^ in the details of strife, perhaps, 
since the origin of man. It is taken from 
a MS. of the Jhala chief who succeeded in 
Sadri. Prithwi Raj visited his uncle, whom 
he found in a small teat reclining on a 
pallet, having just hud “ the harher ” ( nae) 
to sew np Ills wounds. Hu rose, and met 
his nephew with the cnslomary respect, as 
if nothing unu-inil had ocenrred ; but the 
exertion caused souio of the wounds to 
open afresh, when the following dialogue 
ensued. 

Prithwi Raj. “ Well, nude, how are 
your wounds V’ 

Surajmul. “ Quite healed, my child, 
since 1 have the pleasure of seeing yon.” 

Prithwi Rnj. “ But, uncle ( kata J, 

I have not yet seen the Dewanji. (2) I first 
ran to see yon, and I am very hungry ; 
have you anything to eat P’ 

Dinner wiis soon served, and the extia- 
ordinary pair sat down and “ ate off the 


(1) This is a genuine Hindu name, ‘the Hero’s refuge, from Soar a warrior, and 
Thjn, HU abode. 

(2) Regent ; the title the Bans is most familiarly known by. 
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Kooe phttet" (I) ; aor did Pritliirt B«j 
tie«ita(« to eat the " pan'' (S), preseated on 
his taking leave. 

J*riitrJ SnJ. “ Yon and 1 will end onr 
battle in the momiDg, uuele." 

Soerajmul. “ Very well, child j ceme 
early f* 

They net : but Sarungdeo bore the 
bmnt of the conflict, receiving thirty-five 
ironnds* During four gnrriee (3) swords 
and lances were plied, and every tribe of 
Bsjpoot lost nnnibers that day Imt (he 
vsbels were defeated and fled to S>idri, and 
Piithwi Buj returned in trinoiph, thnugh 
with aeven wounds, to Olieetore. Tlie 
rebels; however, did not relinquish their 
deslgna and many personal encounters took 
place between the ancle and nephew : the 
latter enying he woald not let him retain 
** aa much land of Mewar aa would cover a 
needle’s point i” and Sujoh (4) retorting, 
that " he would allow his nephew to redeem 
only as much as would suffice to lie upon.” 
But Frith wi Baj gave them no rest, pursuing 
them from place to place. In the wilds of 
Baturro they formed a stockaded retreat 
of the dtao tree, which abounds in these 
forests. Within this shelter, horses and 
men were inleruingled : Snjoh and liis 
coadjutor communing by the night-fire on 
ttieir desperate plight, when their cogita- 
tions were cfaeckrd by the rush and itfigh 
of horses. Scarcely had the pretetidor 
exclaimed “ this must be niy nephew !" 
when Frithwi Ksj dashed hie steed through 
the baitieade and entered with his troops. 
All was eonfnaion, and the eword showered 


its blows indiscriminately. Tlte yontig 
prince reached his uncle, and dealt him a 
blow which wonhl have levelled him, but 
for the support of Sarungdeo, who upbraid* 
ed him, adding that “ a buffet now was 
more than a score of wounds in former 
Jay-? to which Sujoh rejoined, “only 
when dealt by nephew’s hand.’’ Soji'h 
demanded a parley ; and calling on the 
prince to stop the combat, he continued ; 
“if lam killed, it ni.-ilteis not — my children 
are Bijpoola, ,they will run the country to 
find support ; but if yon are slaiu, what will 
become of ^Cheetnre ? My fuce will be 
blackened, and iny name everlustingly 
reprobated.” 

The sword was sheathed, and as the 
nncle and nephew embraced, the latter a-'k- 
ed the former, “what were yon about, 
nncle, when I came P’’ — “Only talking nun- 
sense, child, after dinner.” — “But with me 
over your head, uncle, as a foe, how could 
yon be so negligent T — “ Wluit could I do ? 
yon ha/i left me no re-oince, und I must 
have some place to rest my head j"’ There 
was a smiill Imuple near the stockade, to 
which in the niorniug Prithwt Raj requested 
bis uncle <0 accompany him to saciitice to 
Cali(b), but the blow of the precediug night 
prevented him. Sarnngdeo was bis proxy. 
One buffalo had fiillen, and a goat was about 
to follow, wlien the prince tnrned his 
sword on Sarungdeo. The combat was 
desperate ; but Friihwi Baj was the victor, 
and the head i.f the traitor was placed us 
an offering on the altar of Time. Tiie 
Oooda^O) was plundered, the town of 


(1) yW*. ‘abrass platter.' This ia the highe.it mark of confidence and friendship. 

(8) This conspoand of the betel or arees-nnt, cloves, mace, terra japonica, and 
prepared lime, is always taaen after meals, and has not (infrequently been a medima for 
administering poison. (3) Hours of twenty-two minutes each. 

(4) Familiar eontraetion of Sorimul. 

(5) The Hindu Proterpine, or Calligenia. Is this Grecian handmaid of Hecate also 
Biudu. ‘born of time (Gali-jeneina)t 

(ft) Gooda, or Qoora U the name of such temporary places of refuge- the origin of 
towns bsarmg this nam.*. 
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Batnrro recovered, end Siirftjnml fled to 
Sadri, where be onij stopped to fulfill hi* 
threat, “that if he could not return it* 
lands he would make them over to those 
stronger thnn the king(l):'’ and having 
diRtrihuted them amongat Brahmins and 
barde, he finnily ahandoned Mewar Passing 
tliroogh the witdi of Ehantiiul, he had an 
omen which recalled the Cbaraui's pre- 
diction : ' a wolf ecdeavouring in vain to 
cuJTy off a ki<l defended by maternal affec- 
tion.’ This was interpreted as 'strong 
ground for s dwelliug.’ He halted, sub- 
dued the aboriginal tribes, and on this spot 


erected the town aad stnmgtiold ef DmU, 
becoming lord of a thousand TJUages, wWch 
have descended to his oUbpring, wbo now 
enjoy them under British proteotion. Such 
was the origin of Pertabgurh Boots. 

Prithwi Eaj was poisoned by bis brother- 
in law, of Aboo, whom he hsd puniebad for 
maltreating his sister, and afterwards oon- 
fided in. His death uaa soon foUowed by 
that of Baua Baemttl.who, thoogh not equal 
to hie predeoeseora, was greatly respected, 
and maintained the dignity of his station 
amidst no ordinary calainities(2). 


CHAPTER IX. 


Aceetsion of Sana Sunga.— State of the Mohamedan powe*,'^Or(jtndeW of 
JUewar. — Sanga^s victories.— I»V€uione of India.— Beyer’s iavation.— 
Defeat* and kills ilre King of Deihi,— Opposed by Sanya,'— Bottle qf 
Kanua.— Defeat of S-rnga.—His death aad character,— Accoenon of 
Sana Rutna.—Hi* death. — Sana Biekramajeet.—Hie character,— 
Di\gu*tt Ait nohlet. — CkeeUyre invested by the King of Malsea.— Storm of 
Cheetore — Suca or immolation of the females. — Fall and plunder of 
Cieetore —Hemayoon cornea to its aid.— lie reeforee Cheetore to Bieh- 
ramajeet, who ie deposed by the noblee.. — Election of Bnaheer,— 
Bidtramojeet assassinated. 


SiNOiUiM, better known in the annals of 
Mewar as Siinga (called Siiika by the 
Mi'gul hiatorianN ), succeeded in S. 1665 
( A.D. 1609 ). With this prince, Mewar 
reached the summit of her prosperity. To 
use their own Metaphor, “lie was the 
kullu8(3) on the pinnacle of her glory.” 
Prom him wo shall witness this glory on 


the wane ; ’and though many rays of splen- 
dour illuiiiiuBted her deoliniog career, they 
served but to gild the ruin. 

Tlie iniperisl chair, since occupied by the 
Tuar descendant of the Pandus, and the 
fliat and last of the Chohans, aod which 
b <d been filled successively by the dynas- 
ties of Gazoi and Ghor, the Ghilji and 1 


(1) Such grants are irresnmeable, under penalty of Msty titottssud yean hi^ 1^. 

This fine district is eaten up by these mendicant Bwhini^ done oontoning 

62,000 beCgas (about 16,000 acres) oi rich lasd, l* thus lo«t ; MH by such feUws Mewar 
has gradually sunk to her present extreme poverty. 

(2) "^e walls of his palace are still pointed out. 

(3) The ball or urn which crowns the pmnncle(«>er). 
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Lodi, vn now Rhivered to pieces, and 
numorons pettj thrones were constructed of 
its fragments Mewar little dreaded these 
imperial puppets, ' when Amarutb to Ama* 
rath eneceeded,’ and when four kings 
reigned simnltaneonsly between Delhi and 
Benares(l). The kings of Malwa, thontrh 
leagued with those of Gnzerat, conjoined 
to the rebels, could make no impression on 
Mewar when Sanga led her heroes. Eighty 
tbonsund horse, seven Rnjas of the highest 
rank, nine Bnoe, and one hundred and four 
chieftains bearing the titles of BhwuI and 
Bawut, with five hundied war elephants, 
followed him into the field. The princes of 
Marwar and Ainbnr(S) did him homage, 
and the Raos of Qwulior, Ajmcer, Sikri, 
Baesen, Ealpee, Chanderi, Boondi, Qag- 
rown, Bainptira, and Aboo, served him as 
tributaries or held of him in chief. 

Sanga did not forget those who sheltered 
him in his reverses. Keremchund of Sri- 
iinggur had a grant of Ajmeer and the title 
of Bao for his son Jngmal, the reward of 
hit services in the reduction of Chanderi. 

In a short space of time, Sanga entirely 
allayed the disorders occasioned by the 
intestine feuds of his family ; and were it 
permitted to speculate on the cause which 
prompted a temporary cession of his lights 
and his dignities to his moie impetoons 
brother, it might be discerned in a spirit 
of forecast, and of fiaternal and patriotic 
forbearance, a deviation from wliich would 
have endangered the country as well as the 
safety of his family. We may nssunie this, 
ill order to account for an otherwise pnsil- 
Janimoos enrrender of his birthright, and 
being in contrast to all the subsequent 
heroism of his life which, when he resigned, 


was ciintained within the wreck of a form* 
Sanga organized his forces, with which he 
always kept the field, and ere called to 
contend witli the descendant of Timoor be 
had gained eighteen pitched battles agaiimC 
the kings of Delhi and Mtilwa. In two of 
the.'^e be was opposed by Ibrahim Lodi in 
peison, at Bakrole and Gbatolli, in which 
last battle the impeiiul forces were defeated 
with great slaughter, leaving a prisoner of 
the blood royal to grace the tiinmph 'of 
Cheetore. The Peela-khal ( yellow rivulet ) 
near Biana became the iiorllierii boundary 
of Mewar, with the Biiide river to the 
east, — touching Malwa to the south, while 
his native hills were an impenetrable barrier 
to the west. Thus swaying, directly or by 
control, the greater part uf Bajiuthun, and 
adored by tlie Bajpoots for the possession 
of tliose qnalities they hold in estimation, 
Sanga was ascending to tiie pinnacle of dis- 
tinction ; and bud nut fresh hordes of 
Usbecs and Tatara from the prolific shores 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes again poured 
down on tlie devoted plains of Hindustban, 
the crown of the Chacravarta{^) might 
again have encircled the brow of a Hindu, 
and the banner of aiipremncy bei-.n trans- 
ferred from Iiidiaprastha to the battle- 
ments of Cheetore. But Baber ariived at a 
critical time to rally the dejected followers 
of the Koian, and to collect them around 
his own victorious staudaril. 

From tlie earliest recorded periods of 
her history, luilia has been the prey of the 
more hardy popnialion I'rom the ceutial 
regions uf Asia. From this fact we may 
inter another, namely, that its internal form 
of goreinment was the same as at the 
present day, partitioned into numerous 


(1) Delhi, Biana, Kalpee and Joinpoor. 

(2) Prithwi Bsj was yet hut Han of Ambar, a name now lost in Jyepur. The twelve 
sons of this prince formed th e existing subdivisions or clans of the Cutchwahas, whose 
'l^litical cnnseqnence dates fr cm Bemaynon, the son and successor of Buber. 

^3) Vnivertul potentate ; iLc Uindus reckon only six of these in their history. 
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petty kingdoms, of tribes and cl^ns of a 
feudal federation, a prey to all the jealous- 
ies inseparable frum such a condiiiou. Tlie 
histoiiuns of Alexander bear ample testi- 
mony to each form of gnverninent, when 
the Fnnjab alone po-aessed mnny anvercitrne, 
besides the democracies of cities. The 
Persians overran it, and Darius the Mi-de 
liccounted India the richest of his satrapies. 
The Greeks, the Parthians, who have left 
in their medals the best proofs of their 
power; the Getes or Ynti followed; and 
from the Gori Sliabudin to the Chagitai 
Baber, in less than three centuries, five 
invasions are recorded, each originating a 
dynasty. Sanga’s opponent was the last, 
and will continue so until the rays of 
knowledge renovate the ancient nursery of 
the human race : — then, may end the 
anomaly in the history of power, of a hand- 
ful of Britons holding the successions to 
the Mede, the Perthian, and the Tatar. 
But, however surpriee may be excited at 
witnessing such rapidity of change, from the 
physical superiority of man over man, it is 
immeasurably heightened at the little 
moral consequence, which iu every other 
region of the world has always attend- 
ed such conciis-ions. Creeds have chang- 
ed, races have minuled, and names 
have been effaced from the page of history ; 
but ill this corner of civilization we have 
no such resulf, and the Bajpoot remains 
the same singular being, concentrated in his 
piejndiocs, political and moral, as in the 
days of Alexander, desiring no change 
himself, and still less to cause any iu others. 
Whatever be the conservative pi inc-iplo, it 
merits a philosophic analysis ; but more 
a proper opplication and direction, by those 
to whom the destinies of this portion of 
the globe are cenflded ; for in this remote 
spot there is a nucleus of energy, on which 
may accumulate a mass for our support, or 
our destruction, 


To return : a descendant of the Torahka 
of the Jaxartes, the ancient foe of the 
children of Surya aiid Chandra, wua deatiiied 
to ruliil the prophetic Pnran which -foretold 
dominion “to the Turshka, the 7avan,”and 
other foreign races, in Bind • and the eotia 
quered made a right application of tlio 
term Turk, both ns regards its ancient and- 
modern signification, when applied to tho 
conquerors from Tnrkiathan. Baber, tho 
opponent of Sanga, was king of Ferghana,' 
and of Turki race. His dominions were on 
both sides the Jaxaites, a portion of an- 
cient Sakatai, or Saca-dwipa ( Scythia ), 
where dwelt Tomyris the Getic queen im* 
mortalized by Herodotus, and where her 
opponent erected Cyropoiis, oe did in after- 
timee the Macedonian hia most remote 
Alexandria. From this region did the same 
Gete, Jit, or.Yuti, issue, to the destruction 
of B ictria, two centuries before the Chris- 
tain era, and also five subsequent there to 
found a kingdom in Northern India. Again, 
one thousand years later, Baber issued with 
his bands to the final Buhjngntion of India. 
As affecting India alone, this portion of the 
globe merits deep attention; but aa the 
“ officina gentium," whence isened those 
hordes of Asi, Jits, or Yeuts ( of whom the 
Angles were a branch ) who peopled the 
shores of the Baltic, and the precursors of 
those Goths who under Attila and Alarie, 
altered the condition of Europe, its im- 
portance is vastly enhanced. But on this 
occasion it was not redundant population 
which made the deacendaut of Timoor and 
jiingheez abandon the Jaxartes for the 
Ganges, but niiHucceessfiil ambition, for 
Baber quitted the delights of Samarcand 
as a fugitive, and commenced his enter- 
prize, which gave him the throne of the 
PaiiduB, with less than two thoniund 
adherenta. 

The Bajpoot prince had a. worthy 
antagonist in the King of Ferghana. Like 
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SanigaBeiras trained in tlte ecliool of ad- 
Tenity, and like him, though hie acta of 
pereunal heroUm were even romantic, he 
tempered it with that diecretion which 
looka to ita recalta. lu A. D. 1494, at the 
tender age of twelve, he auoceeded to a 
kingdom ; ere be waa aixteen, he defeated 
several coufederaoiea and conqviered Samar- 
eaud, and in two ehort years again luet and 
regained it. Hie life waa a tissue of sue- 
oesiea a»d reverses ; at one moment hailed 
lord of the chief kingdoms of Tranaoxiana ; 
at another flying unutteuded, or putting 
•11 to hasard in desperate single combats, 
in one of which he alew five champions of 
his enemies. Driven at length from 
Ferghana, in despair he crossed the Hindu- 
Cuoeh, and in 1519 the Indus. Between 
the Pnnjab and Cabul he lingered eeren 
years, ere he advanced to measure hie 
sword with Ibrahim of Delhi, Fortune 
retarud to his standard ; Ibrahim was 
slain, his army routed and dispersed, and 
Delhi and Agra opened their gates to the 
fugitive king of Ferghana. His reflections 
on snccese evince it was his due : “ not to 
me, oh God t but to thee, be the victory J” 
•aye the chivalrous Baber. A year had 
•lapsed in possession of Delhi, ere he ven- 
tured against the most powerful of his 
aatagonista, Sana Sauga of Cheetore. 


Withgll Baber’s qualities as a soldier, 
supported by the hardy clans of the ‘cloud 
mountains’ {Belur-Tag), of Karatagin (1), 
the chances were many that be and they 
terinioated their career on the ‘yellow 
rivulet’ of Biaua. Neither bravery nor 
skill save 1 him from this fate, which he 
appears to have expected. What better 
proof can be desired than Baber’s own 
testimony to the fact, that a horde jof 
invaders from the Jaxartes, without support 
or retreat, were obliged to entrench them- 
selves to the teeth in the face of their 
Rajpoot foe, alike brave and overpowering 
i'l uambers ? 'Po ancient jealousies he was 
indebted for not lusing his life instead of 
gaining a crown, and for being extricated 
from a condition so desperate, that even the 
frenzy of religion, which made death 
martj’rdom in “this holy war,’’ scarcely 
availed to expel the despair which so in- 
fected his followers, that in the bitterness 
of his heart he says, “not a single person 
who uttered a manly word, nor an iu- 
diviJuiil who deliveied a courageous 
opinion.’’ 

Baber advanced from Agra and Sikri 
to oppose Bana Sunga, in full march to 
attack him at the head of almost all the 
princes of Rajasthan. Although the annals 
ntiite some puiuts which the imperial histori- 


(1) The literary world is much indebted to Mr. Erskine for his ‘‘Memoirs of Baber,” 
• work of a most iiriginal stamp and rare value for its ext ii'-ive instioieiil and geograoLi- 
cal details of a very interesting portion of the globe, 'the uiug of Ferghana, like Ctesar, 
was the historian of his own conquests, and unites all the qualities of the romantic 
^oubadour to those of the warrior and statesman. It is not saying too much when 
it is asserted, that Mr. Erskine is the only person existing who could have made such 
a translation ; or preserved the great charm of the original — its elevated simplicity ; 
and though his modesty makes him share tiie merit with Dr. Leyden, it is to him the 
mblic thanks are due. Mr. Erskine’s introduction is such as might have been expected 
nom his well-known erudition and research, and with the notes interspersed adds 
immensely to the value of the original. With his geographical materials, those of Mr. 
Elphinstone, and the journal of the “Voynsre d'Orenbourg a Bokhara," fall of merit 
•ad modesty; we now possess sufficient materials for the geography of the • nursery of 
mankind. I would presume to amend one valuable geographical notice ( Introd. p. 27 }. 
and which only requires the permutation of a vowel, Kas-wier for Kas-mtr ; when we have, 
not ’<fie eouniry of the kat,' but the Katia Montes (mer) of Ptolemy; the Kho («ier) Kas,' 
fst Omoatn*. Mir has no signification, Mer is mountain’ in Sanscrit, as is Kho in Persian. 
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iin haa not recorded, yet both aocounts of 
the conflict correspond in all the efsenlial 
details. On the 6th of Kartik, S. 1584 (I) 
f A, D. 1628 ) according to the atmale, the 
hana raised the siege of Diana, and at 
Katina enconiitered the adranccd giiared 
of the Tatars, amonnting to fifleen hundred 
men, which was entirely d< stroyed ; the 
fugitives carrying to the main body tlie 
accounts of the disaster, winch paralyzed 
their energies, and made iheni cntn'iieh fur 
s curity, instead of adviiiicntg with the 
confidence of victory. Bidnforccmenls met 
the same fate, and were pursnt'd to the 
camp. Accustomed to reveiscs, Baber met 
the check without dismay, nn<l adopted 
every precaution that a mind fertile in expe- 
dients, could suggest to re-as<ni'e thu droop- 




ing sprits of his troops. He thretlr op 
entrenchments, in which he ' plaeed hie 
nri tilery, conn-'cting his gnne by flhainSr 
and in tlte more exposed parte ekevovm d4 
/rise, united by leather ropeer a preosti* 
tion continued in every subeeqnent tbaagn 
of position. Every thing seemed to aid thw 
Hindu ciiUke : even the Tatar astrelogw 
asset tud, that ns Mars was in the weet^ 
whoever should ettgage coming from (be 
opposite quarter shoiilit be defeated. In 
tbts state of total inactivity, blockaded 
in this cni amptiient, Baber remained near 
a fortnight, when he determined torenonnee 
his besetting sin, and meiit superior aid to 
extiicate him from his peril ; the naivete of 
his vow must be given in his own words (2). 
But the destruction of the wine — flasks would 


was the race inhabiting these ; and Ar«*-< 7 rtr. the Kassia Region of Ptolemy. Oar, 
is a Sanscrit word still in U'p for a 'region.’ of 'C"fehwiihii-ffai’, Giijar-ffar, 

(1) According to the Memoirs of Baber, lltb February 1527. 

(2) “ On moiiday, the 23rd of the first Jemadi, I had mounted to survey ny poats 
and in the course of my ride >vas sern>u.sly struck with the reflexion, that Inad enreye 
resolved, one time or another, to make nn effectual repentnneo, and that some twees 
of a hankering after the renunciation of forbidden works had ever remained in my heart r 
1 said to myself, O, my soul.' 

(Fenian Verse.) 

Row long wilt thou continue to take pleasure in sin P 
Bepcntaiice is not unpalatable — taste it. 

CTiirki Verse ) 

How great has been thy defilement from sin I 
How much pleasure thou didst take in despair ! 

How long hast thou been the slave of thy pasions ! 

How much of thy life hast thou thrown away J 
, Since thou h.ist set out on a holy war, 

Thou hast seen death before thino eyes for thy salvation. 

He who resolves to sacrifice his life to save himself. 

Shall attain that exalted state which thou hnnwest. 

Keep thyseh far away from all forbidden enjoyments j 
Cleanse thyself from all thy sins.’ 

Having withdrawn myself from such tomptation.I vowed never more to drink wine. 
Having sent for the gold and silver goblets and cups, with sll the other untensils used tot 
drinking parties, 1 directed them t<i be broken, and renounced the use of wine, pa^ying 
my mind. The fragments of the goblets and other utensils of gold and silver f directed 
io be divided among derwishes and the poor. The first person n ho followed me in my 
repentance was Asas, who ^o aeooinpanied me in mv resolution of ceasing to out the 
beard, and of allowing it to grow. That night and tho following, numbers of Amirs and 
courtieis, soldiers, and persons not in the service, to the number of nearly three hundred 
men, made vows of reformation. Tho w iue which we had with ns we poured on the 
ground. I ordered that the wine brought by Baba Dost should have salt thrown into it 
that it might be made into vinegar. On the spot where the wine had been poured out I 
directed a waiu to be sunk and bui't of stone, and close by the warn au alnwhouw to be 
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Kppeiur otily to tid«’e added to tiie exiating 
couatemution, and made him, as a last resort, 
appeal to their faith. Having nddressed 
them in a speech of inatiljr couragei though 
bordering on despair, he seized the happy 
moment that his ezhortation elicited, to 
swear them on the Koran to conquer or 
perish ( .). Profiting by this excitement, he 
broke up his camp, to which he had been con- 
fined nearly a inontli, and inarched inoiderof 
battle to a position two miles in advance, the 
Bajpoote skirmishing up to his guns. Witli- 
out a regular circunivallatiou, liis moveable 
pailisadoea and guns cliaiiied, he felt no 
aecurity. The inactivity of Sanga can 
scarcely escape ceneure, however we may 
incline to palliate it by eiippaeing that he 


deemed liie enemy in the toils, and that 
every diiy*s delay brought with it increased 
danger to him. Suoh reasoning Would be 
valid, if the heterogeneous mass by wbioli 
the prince of Mewer was surrounded bad 
owned the same patriotic seutimeiits as 
himself : but he ought to have known his 
countrymen, nor overlooked the regulating 
maxim of their ambition, '^gct la-td.” Delay 
Wits fatal to this last coalitiou against the 
foes of his raca Buber is silent on the 
point to which tlie annals ascribe their 
disuumfitiirf, a negoeiatioii pending liis 
bluckuda at Kanua : but these have pre- 
served it, with the name of the tiaitor 
who sold the cause of liis o'mntry. The 
negociution (2) had reached this point, that 


erected. In the month cf Moharrem in the year 935, when I went to visit Gualiar, in 
my way from Dholpur tu iSikri, I found this wain completed I had previously made a 
TOW, that if 1 gained the victory over Hann Sanka the Pagan, 1 would remit the temgha 
(or stamp-tax) levied from Musulmans- At the time when 1 made my vow of penitence, 
Derwish Muhammed tiarban and Sheikh Zin put me in mind of my promise. I said, you did 
right to remind me of this ; I renounce the temgha in all my dominions, so far as concerns 
‘Musttlmane ;* and 1 sent for my secretaries, and desired them to wiite and sent to all my 
dominions firmans, conveying intelligence of the two important mcidents that had 
occared."— Afemotfs of Baber, page 354. 

(1) At this time, as I have already observed, in consequence of preceding events, a 
general consternation and alarm prevailed among great and small. There was not a single 
person who uttered a manly word, nor an individual who delivered a courageous o, iniou. 
Vaaira, whose duty it was to give good counsel, and the Amirs, who enjoyed the wealth of 
Kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their counsel or deportment such ns became men 
of nnnness. During the whole course of this expedition, Khallfeh condacted himself 
admirably, and was unremitting and indefatigable in his endeavours to put every thing 
in the best order At length, observing the universal discouragement of iny troops, and 
their total want of spirit, 1 foimed my plan, I called an assembly of all the Amirs and 
offioeri^ and addressed them : Ifobleaien and soldiers { Every man that comes into the 
world is subject to dissolution. When we are passed away and g"n», God only survives, 
’unchangeable. Whoever comes to the feast of life must, before it is over, drink from the 
cup of neath. He who arrives at the inn of mortality, must one day inevitably take his 
departure from that house of sorrow, the world. How much better it is to die with 
honour than to live with infamy ! 

With fame, even if I die, I am contented : 

Let fame, be mine, since my body is death’s. 

The most high God has been propitious to us and has now placed us in such a crisis, 
that, if we fall in the field w» din the death of martyrs . if we survive, we rise victorious, 
the avengers of the oanse of God. Let ns, then, with one accord, swear on God's holy 
word, that none of ns will even think of turning his face from this warfare, nor desert 
from the battle and slaughter that ensues til) his aoul is separated from his body.* 

Master and servant, small and great, all with emulation seizing the blessed Koran 
111 the hands, swore in the form that 1 had given. My plan succeeded to admiration, 
and lU effects were instantly risible, far and near on friend and foe.” — Memoire ol 
Baber, page 867. 

(8) Baber says, ’■ although Rana Sanka (Sangn) the “Fagan, when 1 was at Cabul, 
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T>n condition nt Baber being left Delhi 
and its dependencies the Peela^lthal at 
Bisna shottld be the bounds' y of tlietr 
respective dominions, and even an annual 
tribute was offered to the Bans. We c-m 
believe that in the position Baber then 
was, he would not scruple to promise any 
thing. The chief of Bayseen, by name 
Sillaidi, of the Tuar tribe, was the medium 
of communication, and though the arrange* 
ment was negatived, treason bad, effected 
the salvation of Baber. 

On the 16th March the attack enmmcno- 
ed by a furious onset mm the centre and 
right wing of tlie Tatars, and for several 
hours the conflict was tremendous. Devo- 
tion was never more manifest on the side 
of the Rajpoot, attested by the long li.st 
of noble names amongst tlie slain as well 
as the bulletin of theii foe, wliosa artillery 
made dreadful Imvoc in the clnse r.iitks of 
the Bajpoot cavalry, which could not fuiee 
(he entrenclnnents, nor reach the infantry 
which defended them. While the buttle 
Was still doublf'd, the Tuar traitor who led 
the van ( heroic ) went over to Baber, and 
Sanga was obliged to retreat from the field 
which in the unset promised a glorious 
victory, himself severely wounded, and 
the choicest of his chieftains slain ; Bawul 
Udi (1) Sing of Doiigerpoor, with two 
hundred of his clan ; Butna of Saloombra, 
with three hundred of his Chondawut kin ; 
Baemul Bahtore, son of the prince of 
Mar war, with the brave Mairtea leaders 
Khaitsi and Bntna ; Bamdns the Sonigurra 
Eao ! TJjo the Jhala, Gokuldas Pramara ; 
Manikchnnd and Chandraban, Choban 


Ml 


chiefs of the first rank in Mewgur i besides 
a host of inferior same*. Husein Shtn of 
Mewat, and a son of the last Lodi kmg of 
Delhi, who coalesced with Sanga, wuro 
amongst the killed. Triumphal pyramids 
were raiaed of the heads of the slain, and 
on a hillock which overlooked the field of 
battle a tower of ekulls was erected ; and 
the conqueror assumed the title of * Ohtui,' 
which has ever since been retained by his 
descendants. 

Sanga retreated towards the hills of 
Mewat, having announced his fixed determi* 
nation never to re-euter Cbeetore but with 
victory. Had his life been spared to his 
countr}', he might have redeemed tbs 
pledge ; but the year of his defeat was 
the last of his eziatonoe, and he died 
at Buswa, on tlie frontier of Mewat, not 
without suspicion of poison. It is painful 
to record the surmise that his ministers 
prompted the deed, and the cause is one 
which would fix a deep stain on the 
country ; ueraely, tlie purchase by regicide 
of inglorious ease and stipulated safety, in 
preference to privations and dangers, and 
to emulating tlie manly constancy of thsir 
prince, wlio resolved to make the heavens 
his canopy till his foe was crashed, — a deter- 
mination which WHS panned with the most 
resolute perseverance by some of his gallant 
succesBore. 

Polygamy is the fertile source of evil, 
moral as well ae pbyeical, in the east. It ie 
a relic of barbarism and primeval neoeseity, 
affording a proof that ancient Asia is still 
jonng in knowledege. The desire of each 
wife (2) that her offspring ehcald wears 


sent me ambassadors, and had arranged with me that if 1 w, mid march upon Delhi ha 

would on Agra • but when I took D' Ihi and Agra, the Pagan did not move." Memoin of 

Baber, page 339. 

(1) In the translation of Baber’s Memoirs, Udi Sing is styled “ Wall of the country " 

Mnfnunding him with Udi Sing, successor of sanga. Ho was Wali (soveiuijfnVof 
Diiugrrpur. not “ Oodtp ior," winch was not then ill eri«tence. , * ' 

(2) The number of queens is determined only by state necessily and t’ae fancy of 
the pnnee. To have them equal in nnmber to the days of the week ie not unusual ; while 
the number of handnaidi is unlimited. It will be conceded that t^ prince who can 
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vrotrs, ia natiml ; but they do not always 
wait the course of nature for the attahiinent 
of their wiabea, *aiid the love of power too 
often furnishes instruments for any deed 
however base. When we see, shortly after 
the death of Sanga; thn mother of his second 
SOD intrigniog with Baber, and bribing him 
with the surrender of Binthumbor and 
lire trophy of victory, the crown of the 
MUwa king, to anpphmt the lawful heir, 
we can easily suppose she would not have 
scrupled to remove any other bar. On th's 
o(<easion, however, the suspicion rests on the 
■mimstors alone. That Baber respected and 
dreaded hia foe we have the beat proof, in 
^i* 'not riaking another battle with him ; 
and tite blame which he beatows on faimaelf 
4or theaiaelnieaa of his purauit aftar victory 
m hoaoMbie to Sairga, who ia alwaya men* 
tioned with reepect in the commentaries of 
the eonqueror ; aud although he generally 
atylea him the Pagan, and dignifies the eon* 
teat with the title of “ the holy war,” yet he 
Vteely etAnowIedges his merit, when he 
aays^ “Bana Saga attained hie present high 
emineuee by bis own valour and his eword. ” 
Sanga Banawas dt the middle stature, 
^but of great moaonlar strength ; fair in 
'oempleuion, wHh unusually large, eyes, 
wlneb appear te be peonliar to hie descend* 
'ast4(l)- He exhibited at his death but 
tfbe fragments of a warrior : one eye was 
]M in Sie broil with bis brother ; an arm 
in an actien with the Lodi king ef Delhi, 
laiid he was a cripple owing to a limb being 
broken by a oannon*balI in another ; while 
he oonnted eighty wounds from the rword 
or the huoe on variens parte of hie body. 


He was celebrated for energetic enterprise 
of which bis capture of Mozuffnr, king of 
Malwa in his own capital, is a celebrated 
instance ; and hia auceeaaful storm of the 
almost inpregnable Binthumbor, thongh 
aldy defended by the imperial Ali, gained 
liim great renown. He erected a amall 
palace at Kanna, on the line which he 
determined should be the northern limit 
of Mewar ; and bad he been eneceeded by 
a prince possessed of bis foresight and 
judgment, Baber’s desoendanta might not 
have retained the sovereignty of India. 
A cenotaph long marked the spot where 
the fire oonaumed the remaine of this cele* 
brated prince. Bangs bad seven sons, of 
whom the two elder died in non*age. Be 
was succeeded by the third son. 

BtTTMA ( 8. 1586, A D. 1630 ), who poa* 
eeseed all the arrogance and martial virtue 
of hie nee. Like hia father, he determined 
to make the field hia capital, and command* 
ed that the gates of Cheetore never shonld 
be closed, boasting that ‘its portals were 
Delhi and Mandoo.’ Had he been spared 
to temper by experience the exnberanceof 
youthful impetnosity, be would have well 
seconded the resolution of his father, and the 
league againet ths enemies of his country and 
faith. But he was not deetined to pass the 
age olwayef dangerone to the turbulent and 
! impatient Bajpoot, ever courting strife if it 
would not find him. He bed married by 
etealtfa tiie daughter of Pritliwi Raj of 
Ambar, probably before the death of hia 
elder brothers made him heir to Ohcetore. 
Hia double-edged aword, the proxy of the 
Bajpoot cavalier, r^reseUted Rutna on this 


goven sudi a kcutelKddv and mamtain equal rights, when clanus to pre-eminence must 
be perpetually asserted, possesses no little tact. The government of the hiugdem is but 
an amasemant eomparod with such a task, for it is within the Hmnula that intrigne is 
emhtoBed, 

(1) 1 possess his portrait given to me by the present Bans, who has a collection of 
fyLlengtbs all bis royal' sncMtors from SamOrsi to himself, of their exact heights end 
wi th ew sry bodii^ peculiarity, whether of omaplexion or form. They are valuable for the 
uoutwe* He has often shewn them to me, while illustrating their actions. 
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occan'oii. CJnfortiiD«tely it wm kept but 
too secret ; for the Hwa prince of B(iondi(l), 
in iduorance of the fiiot, demanded and 
obtained her to wife, and carried her to his 
capital. The oonseqiiencee are attribut- 
able to the Bans -alone, for he ouglit, on 
coming to the throne, to have espoueed her ; 
bat his vanity was flattered at the myo- 
terious transaction, which he deemed would 
prevent all application for the hand of hie 
« afSanced ” ( manga ). The bards of 

Soondi are rather pleased to record the 
power of their princes, who dared to solicit 
and obtain the hand of the “ bride ” of 
Chectore. The princes of Bonndi had long 
been attached to the Sesodia house: and 
from the period when their common ances- 
tors fought togethnr on the banks of the 
Caggar against Shahudin, they bad silently 
grown to power under the wing of Mewar, 
and often proved a strong plume in her 
pinion. The Hara inhabited the bitty tract 
on her eastern frontier, and though not 
aotuolly incorporated with Mewar they yet 
paid homage to her princes, bore her en- 
aigns and titlee, and in return often ponred 
forth their blood. But at the tribunal of 
' Anvnga{2\’ the Bajpopt scattered all other 
homage and allegiance to the winds. The 
maiden of Ambar saw no necessity for dis- 
closing her secret, or refusing the brave 
Hsra, of whom fame spoke loudly, wh<*n 
Biitiia delayed to redeem hie proxy. The 
unintentional offence sank deep into the 
heart of the Baiia, and though he was 
closely ooDliPcted with the Hara, having 
married his sister, be brooded on the means 
of revenge, in the attainment of wl)ich he 


sacrificed his own life sa well as that of his 
rival. The festivsd of tba jLkairta(^ ( the 
spring hnnt ), whiob has tbrioe been fatal 
to the princes of Idewar, gave the oecaaioih. 
when they fell by each others weapons. 
Though Butna enjoyed the dignity pnlg 
five years, be had ths satisfaction to see the 
ex-king of Ferghana, now founder of the 
Mogul dynasty of India, leave the scene 
before him, and without the diminution 
an acre of land to Mewar since the fatal day 
of Biana. Bans Butna was succeeded by 
his brother. 

BixaAHAJ'XBT(4), in S. 1691 (A.D. lflS6). 
This prince had all the turbnlenee, without 
the redeeming qualitiaa of charaoter, which 
endeared hie brother to bin subjects ; ho 
was insolent, passionate, and vindiotive, and 
utterly regardlesa of that respect which bio 
proud nobles rigidly exacted. Instead of 
appearing at their head, ha passed hie tiittO 
amongst wresUera and prine-fightara, am 
whom and a multitude of ' paeks,* or foot 
soldiers, he lavished those gifts and that 
approbation, to which ths arietooratio Baj* 
poot, the equestrian order of Bajstthao, 
arrogated exclusive right. In this innova- 
tion he probably imitated bis foes, who bad 
learned the superiority of infantry, despised 
by the liajpoot, who, except in sieges, or 
when “they spread the carpet and ham- 
stiung their steeds,’’ held the foot«>dier 
very cheap. The use of artillery was now 
becoming general, and the Mnalema noon 
perceived the necessity of foot for their pro- 
tection : but prejudice operated longer upon 
the Rajpoot, who still ourses “ those vile 
guns,” which render of comparatively little 


(1) Surajmul. 

(2) The uindoo Cupid, implying ‘incorporeal,’ from anga, ‘ body,’ with the privativs 
prefix * an.’ 

(3) 1 have given the relation of this duel in the narrative of my jouraeya on my visit 
to the cenotaph of Butna, erected where he felL It was the pleosaie of my life to listen 
to the traditional anecdotes illustrative of itajpoot history on tne Bcenea of their tnnsne- 
tions. 

(4) The Bhakha orthography for Yicrnmaditya. 
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valae the lance of maiij a gallant snldier ; 
and lie etill prefers falling with dignity 
from his steed, to descending to an equality 
with his uieroenary antRgonist. 

An open rapture was the oonseqnenoe of 
each innovation, and ( to nae the figurative 
expression for misrnle ) “ Fuppa Baeha 
Baj(l) ” WM triumphant ; the police were 
deapteed ; the cattle carried off by the 
mountaineers from under the wells of 
Cheetore; and when hla cavaliers weie 
ordered in pursuit, the Bana was taunting- 
ly told to send his paeks. 

Babadoor, sultan of Ouzerat, determined 
to take advantage of the B gpnot divisions, 
to revenge the disgrace of the defeat and 
captivity of hia predecessor MuzaSnr(2}. ' 
Beinforeed by the troops of Maudoo, he | 
inarched against the Bana, then encamped 
at Loeecha, in the Boondi territory. 
Though the force was overwhelming yet 
with the high courage which belonged to 
his bouse, Bicramajeet did not hesitate to 
give battle; but he found weak defenders 
in his mercenary paeks, while his vassals 
and kin not only kept aloof, but niarched 
off in s body to defend Cheetore, and the 
posthumous son of Saoga Bana still an 
iufaot. 

There is a sanctity in the very name of 
Oheetore, which from the euiliest times 
secured her defenders ; and now, wlien 
threatened again by “ the barbarian,” such 


the inexplicable character of the Bajpoot, 
we find the heir of Suiajmul abaudosing 
his new capital of De<>la. to pour out the 
few drops which yet circulated in liis veins 
in defence of the abode of his fathers. 

“ The son of Booudi,” with a brave band 
of five hundred Haras, olso cume ; as did 
the Sofiiguria and Deora B los of Jhulore 
and Ab ‘O with many auxiliaries from 
all parts of Bajwarra. Tins was the 
most powerful effort hitherto made by 
the sultan of Central India, and European 
Brtillerists(3) are recorded in these annuls 
as brought to the subjugaHou of Ctieetore. 
The engineer is styled ‘ Labri Ebaii of 
Frengan,' and to his sidll Babadoor was 
indebted for the successful storm which 
ensued, fle sprung a mire at the “ Beeka 
rock," which blew up forty five cubits of 
the rampart, with the biiation where the 
brave Haras were posted. The Booudi 
bards dwell on this incident, which destroy- 
ed their prince and five hundred of his kin. 
Kao Doorga, with the Chondawiit chieftains 
Sntto and Doodoo and their vassals, brav- 
)y defended the breach and lepelled many 
ascaults ; and, to set au example of coura- 
geous devotion, the queen mother Jawahir 
Bae, of Babtoro lacc, dad in armour, headed 
a sally in which she was slain. Still liie 
beseigers gained ground, and the lost council 
convened was to concert means to save the 
infant son of Sanga from this imminent 


(1) The government of Poppa Bae, a princess of ancient times, whoso mismanaged 
Bovereian^ has given a proverb to the Bajpoot. 

(S) Taken by Pritnwi Baj and carried to Bana Baemul, who took a large snm of 
mon^ and seven hundred homes as his rausom. 

(3) We have in the poems of Chund, freqnent indistinct notices of fire-arms, 
especially the ‘nnl-gola’ or <«6f-ball: but whether discharged by percussion or the 
expansive force of gunpowder is dubious. The poet also repeatedly speaks of “the volcano 
of the field,” giving to understand great guns ; but these may be interpolations, tlioi^h 
1 would not check a ftill investigation of so enrions a subject by raising a donbfc Baber 
was the first who introduced field guns in the _ Mabnmedan _ wars, and BahMoors 
invasion is the first notice of their application in seiges, for in Alla-no-din’s time, in 
the thirteenth century, he used the catapult or battering-mar, called ‘munjanika. 
'J'o these gnns Baber was indebted for victory over the united cavalry of Bajasth^ 
They were served by Roomi Khan, probably a Roumeliot, or Syrian Christain. The 
Franks <¥ei ingees) vith Babadoor, must haie been some of Vascodi Gama’s crew. 
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peril. Bat Cheetore can only be defended 
by royalty, and again they had recourse 
to the expedient of crowning a king, aa a 
sacrifice to the dignity of the protecting 
deity of Cheetor. Bagh-ji, prince of Deula, 
courted the insignia of destruction ; the 
banner of Mewar floated over him, and 
the golden sun from its auble field never 
shone mure refulgent than when the 
changi(l) was raised amidst the shoursof the 
defenders over the head of the son of Suraj* 
inul. The infant, Oody Sing, was placed in 
safety with Soortan, prince of BuoudiiS), the 
garrison put on their safTron robes, while 
materials for tlie johur were preparing. 
There was little time for the pyre. The 
bravest had fallen in defending the breach 
now completely exposed. Combustibles were 
quickly heaped up in reservoire and maga- 
zines excavated in the rock, under which 
gun-powder was etrewed. Kurnavati, 
mother of the prince, and sister to the gal- 
lant Arjoon Hara, led the procession of 
willing victims to their doom, and thirteen 
thousand females were thus swept at once 
from the record of life. Tlie gates were 
thrown open, and the DeoU chief, at the 
head of the survivors, with a blind and 
impotent despair, rushed on his fate. 

Baliadoor must have been appalled at 
the burrid sight on viewing hie conquest(3) ; 
tlie mangled bodies of the slain, with hund- 
reds in the last agonies from the poniard or 
puisi n, awaiting death as less dreadful than 


dishonour and captivity. (4) To use the 
emphatic words of the annalist, the Iskt 
day of Cheetore had arrived.” Every clau 
lost its chief, and the choioeet of their 
retainers ; during the siege and in the etorat 
thirty-two thousand Rajpoots were alaiu. 
This is the second iaka of Cheetore. 

Baliadoor had remained but a fortnight^ 
when the tardy advance of Hemayoon with 
his sncoonrs warned him to retire. Accord- 
ing to the annals, ho left Bengal at the 
solieitatinn of the queen Kurnavati ; but 
instead of following up the epoil-encum- 
bered foe, be commenced a pedantic war 
of words with Bahadoor, panning on 
the word ‘ Cheetore.’ Had Hemayoon not 
been so distant, this catastrophe would 
have been averted, for he was bound by tiie 
laws of chivalry, tbs claims of which he 
had ucknowledgeil, to defend the qneen'e 
cause, whose knight he bad become. The 
relation of the peculiarity of u custom analo- 
gous to the taste of the chivalrous age of 
Europe may nninse. When her Araaeouian 
sister the Bahtore queen was slain, the 
mother of the infant prince took a surer 
method to shield him in demanding the 
fulfilment of the pledge given by Hemayoon 
when she sent the Rakhi to that monarch. 

The festival of the bracelet ( Rakhi ), is 
in spring, uiid whatever its origin, it is one of 
the few when an intercourse of gallantry of 
the most delicate nature is established 
between the fair sex aud the oavaliere Of 


(1) The CAunyi, the chief insignia of regality in Me ear, is a pn of gold in the 
centre of a disc of black ostrich feathers or felt, about three ieet in diameter ; elevated on 
a pole, and carried close to the prince. It has something of a Scythic cast about it. 
What chongi imports 1 never understood. 

(2) The name of the faithful Bajpoot who. preserved Oody Sing, Chuka Sen 
Doondera, deserves to be recorded. 

(3) The date "Jeit sood 12th, S. 1589,” A.D. 1533, and according to Feriahtn 
A.H.940, A.D. 1632-3. 

(4) From ancient times, leading the females captive appears to have been the sign 
of complete victory. Rajpoot inscriptions often allude to “a conqueror beloved the 
wives of bis conquered foe,” and in the early parts of Serroture the same notion is 
referred to. The mother of Sisera asks, ” Have they not divided the prey ; to every nun 
a damsel or two P " — Judge, r. 31. 
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Ba^tluo. Thoa$h ihe bracelet may be aeot 
by miaidena, it is only on occaaioua of 
Wjrent neoesaity or danger The Bajpoot 
dame bestows with the Bukhi the title of 
adopted brother ; and while its acceptance 
seeares to her all the protection of ‘ a Cava- 
Here servttU,' scandal itself never sug- 
gests any other tie to his devotion. Ho 
may hazard his life in her cause, and yet 
XkeTsr receive a smile in reward, for he can- 
pet even see the fair object who, as brother 
her adoption, has conatilued him her 
defender. But there is a charm in the mys- 
teiy of aiush connection, never endangered 
by close obaervaiion, and the loyal to the 
fair may well attach 'i value to the public 
recognition of being the RaJeki-bund JBkae, 
the * bracelet-bound brother ' of a princess. 
The intrinaio value of auch pledge never 
looked to, nor is it requisite it should be 
ooatly, though it varies with the means and 
rank of the donor, and may be of flock silk 
and Spangles, or gold chadns and gems. 
The eeceptanoe of the pledge and its return 
it by the kaicMi, or corset, of simple silk or 
■atio, or gold brocade and pearls. In shape 
or application there ia nothing similar in 
Burope, and as defending the most delicate 
part of the structure of the fair, it is pecu- 
liarly appropriate as an emblem of devotion. 
A whole province hoe often accoinpauied 
the katcbli, and the monarch of India was 
so pleased with this courteous delicacy in 
the customs of Bajasthan, on receiving the 
bracelet of the princess Kurn ivati, which 
invested him with tlie title of her brotlier, 


and uncle and pmtector to her infant Oody 
Sing, that he pledged himself to her service^ 
“ even if the demand were the oastle of 
Bintliumbor.” Hemayoon proved bimeelf a 
true kniglit, and even abandoned hie con- 
quests in Bengal when called on to redeem 
his pledge, and suceur Cheetore, and the 
widows and minor sons of Sanga Bana. (1). 
Hemayoon had the highest proofs of the 
worth of those oourtiug his protection ; he 
was with his father Baber in all his wars in 
India, and at the battle of Biiina his prowess 
was conspicuous, and ia recorded by Babar’a 
own pen. He amply fulfilled bis pledge, 
expelled the foe from Cheetore, took 
Maudoo by assault, and, as some revenge 
for her king’s aiding thu king of Quzerat, 
he sent for the Bonn Bikramajeet, whom, 
following their own notions of investiture, 
he girt with a Bword in the captured citadel 
of his foe. 

The Muhomedan historians, strangen to 
their customs, or the secret motives which 
caused to emperor to abandon Bengali ascribe 
it to the Baua’a solicitation ; but we may 
credit the annals, which are in unison with 
the chivalrous notions of the Bajpoots, into 
which succeeding monaruhs, the great 
Akber, his son Jehangir, and Shah Jehan, 
entered witi) delight ; and even Aurungzebe, 
two of whose original letters to the queen- 
mother of Oodipnr are now in the author’s 
possession, and are remarkable for their 
elegance and purity of diction, and couched 
in terms perfectly accordant with Bajpoot 
delicacy (2). 


(1) Many romantic tales are founded on * the gin of the raihi." The author, who 
was placed in the enviable situation of being able to do good, and on the moet extensive 
scale, was the means of restoring many of these ancient families from degradation 
to Affluence. The greatest reward lie could, and the only one he would, receive, was 
the oourtenns civility displaved in many cf these interesting customs. He was the 

SsMuf Bhae " of, and received 'the bracelet,' from three queens of Oodipnr, Boondi, and 
Kotah, besides Chiind-Bae, the maiden sister of the Rann ; as well sm many ladies of the 
chieftains of sank, with whom he interchanged letters. The sole articles «t ‘bai boric pearl 
and gold,’ which he conveyed from a country where he was six years supreme, are these 
teatimonies of friendly regard. Intrinsically of no gj eat value, they were presented and 
MMspted in the ancient spirit, and he letaius them with a sentiment the more powerful, 
bcemuse he can no longer render them any service. 

(2) He addresses her as “dear and T'rtuous sister,” and evinces much interest in her 
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B'krainajeet, thus restored to his capital, 
had gained nothing bj adversity ; or to 
employ the words of the annalist, “ experi- 
ence had yielded no wisdom.” He renewed 
all his former insolence to bis chiefs, nnd so 
entirely threw aside his own dignity, and, 
what is of still greater consequence, the 
reverence noiversally shewn to old age, as to 
strike in open court Eerenichnnd of Ajineer, 
the -protector of his father Ssnga in his 
niisfortunes. The sscemUy rose with one 
accord at this indignity to their order ; and 
as they retired, the Choudawut leader Eanji, 
the first of the nobles, exclaimed, “ hitlierto, 
brother chiefs, we have had bnt a smell of 
the blossom, bnt now we shall be obliged to 
eat the fmit” ; to which the insulted Pra- 
mara added, as he hastily refired,*‘to-morrow 
its flavonr will be known." 

Thongh the Rajpoot looks up to his 
sovereign as to a divinity, and is enjoined 
implicit obedience by his religion, which 
rewards him accordingly hereafter, yet this 
doctrine has its limits, and precedents are 
abundant for deposal, when the acts of the 
prince may endanger the realm. But there 


is a bond of love as well as of awe which 
restrains them, and softens its severity in 
the paternity of sway ; for these prinepa eve 
at once tlie father and king of their people ; 
not in fiction, but reality-~-for he is the 
representative of the common anoeator 
the aristocracy, — the sole law-giver of Rajas' 
than. 

Sick of these minors (and they had now 
a thiid in prospect), which in a few years 
had laid prostrate tiie throne of Mewac, her 
nobles on leaving their unworthy prince 
repaired to Bunbeer, the natural aon of the 
heroic Frith wi Baj, and offered “ to seat him 
on the throne of Cheetore.’’ He had the 
virtue to resist the solicitation ; and it was 
only on painting the dangers which threa* 
tened the country, if its chiefs St snifii a 
period had not their confidence, that he gsve 
his consent The step between the dipoSsl 
and death of a king is necessarily short, tuff 
the cries of the females, which snonnoed 
the end of Bikramajeet, were drowned In 
the acclamations raised on the dlevation of 
the changi over the bead of the bostKHt 
Bunbeer. 


welfare. We are in total ignorance of the refined sentiment which regulates such a people 
— our home-bred preiudioes deem them beneath inquiry . and thus indolence ana 
conceit combine to aeprive the benevolent of a high gratification. 
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A few hours of eovereitruty sufficed to 
check “those compunctious visitings '* which 
assailed Buubeer ere he assumed ita trap* 
pingl, with which he found himself so little 
encumbered that he was content to wear 
them for life. Whether this was the inten- 
tion of the nobles who set aside the unworthy 
son of Sanga, there is abundant reason to 
doubt : and as he is subsequently branded 
with the epithet of “ nsurper " it was pro- 
bably limited, though unexpressed, to invest- 
Ing him with the executive authority daring 
tlie minority of Oody Sing. Bunbeer, 
however, only awaited the approach of night 
to remove with his own hands the obstacle 
to his ambition. Oody Sing was about six 
years of age. *’ He had gone to sleep after 
his rice and milk," when his nurse was 
alarmed by screams from the rawula (1), 
and the Bari (S) coming in to take away 
the remainsTof the diuner, informed her of 
the cause, the assassination of the Bana. 
Aware that one murder was the precursor 
of another, the faithful nurse put her charge 
into a fniit-bnsket and covering it witli 
leaves, she delivered it to the Bari, enjoining 
him to escape with it from the fort. Scarcely 
bad she time to eubstitote her own infant in 


the room of the prince, when Bunbeer, enter- 
ing, inquired for him. Her lips refnaed their 
office : she pointed to the cradle, and beheld 
the murderous steel buried in the heart of 
her biibe. The little victim to fidelity was 
burnt amidst the tears of the rawula, the 
inconsolable household of their late sover- 
eign, who supposed that their grief was 
given to the last pledge of the illustrious 
Sangs. The nurse (Dkae) was a Bnjpootnee 
of the Kheechee tribe, her name Punna, or 
‘the Diamond.' Having oonsecrated with 
her tears the iishes of her child, she hastened 
after that slie had preserved. But well had 
it been for Mewar had the poniard fulfilled 
its intention, and bad the anoals never 
recorded the name of Oody Sing in the cata- 
logue of her princes. 

The faithful barbar was awaiting the 
nurse in the bed of the Beris river some 
miles west of Cheetore, and fortunately the 
infant had not awoke until he descended the 
city. They departed for Deola, and sought 
refuge with Sing Bao, the succesBor of 
B»gh-ji, who fell for Cheetore : who dreading 
the consequence of detection, they proceeded 
to Dongerpnr. Bawul Aiskum then ruled 
this priiicipslity, which, as well as Deola was 


(1) The seraglio, or female palace. 

(i) Bari, Nar, sre names for the barbers, who are the egieinfers of the Bsjpoots. 
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uot only a branoli, bat the elder brnuoh, 
of Clieetore. With every wixh to afford 
a shelter, he pleaded the dautrer which 
tliteatened hiniself an<l the ohiUl in each 
a feeble ennctnary. Pursuing a oir>'ttitous 
rruite through Etlur, and the intricate valleys 
of the Aravaii. by the help and with the 
protection of its wild inmates, the Bhits, she 
gained Knmulmeer. The resolution she 
had formed was bold as it was jiidieioiis. 
She demanded nn interview witli the gover- 
nor, Assa Sail his name, of the inercantilo 
tiihe of Depra, and a fidlower of the theis- 
lionl tenets of the Jains. The interview 
being granted, she pi iced tlie infant in 
his lap, anil bid him “gnnrd ibe life of bis 
sovereign.” He fedt pioplc-xed and nhirnierl : 
but his motlier, was preseni, npliraided him 
for his scniplea. ‘^Fidelity,” said she, 
“ never looks at dangers or difUculties. He 
is your ma«ter, the son of Siuga, andby 
Ood’s blessing tlie result will begloiions" 
Having thus fulfilled her tiust, tlie faithful 
Puiina withdrew from K'minlraeer to avoid 
the snspicion wlrch a Ibajpootnee alinut a 
S nwuk’s(l) child would liave occasioned, as 
tiie lieii of CheetorJ was declared to be the 
iio.disw of the Depia. 

Suspicions were often exciied regarding 
Assa’s nephew ; once, esi ecially, on the 
anniversary ( samva/giri ) of the governor’s 
f.itlier, wlien '‘the Rajpoot guests being in 
one rank, nnd the men of weslili in another, 
yuiiiig O.idy seized a vessel of curds, which 
no entreaty could prevail on him to relin- 
qnisli, deriding tiieir threa*B.” Seven years 
elapsed before the secret transpired ; at 
length self-revsab'd, from the snme ind<.> 
pendent bearing. On occasion of a visit fiom 
the Souigurrn chief, Oody was sent to re- 
ceive him, and the dignified mniinerin which 
lie performed the duty, convinced the chief 
“he wiis no nephew to the Sah. Rumour 


spread the tale, and brovtght wot only the 
U'lbles of Mewiir, but adjacent chiefsi to hail 
the BOO of Singa Baiia. Sahidas of Salonma 
bm, the representative of Cboudu. Jaggo of 
Kailws, Siinga of Bagore, all ohiefs of the 
clans of Chondawut;'theChuhan8 of Kotario 
and Baidia, the Pramnr of Bijolli Akhiraj 
(Sonigurru), Pritliwi Raj of Sauoliore, and 
lioonkiirn Jailawiit, repaired to Komnl- 
meer, when all doubt was removed by tins 
testimony of the nurse, and of hercoiidjutor 
in the preservation of the child. 

A court was formed, wlien the faithful 
Assa Sail resigned liis trust, and placed the 
pr.nce of Clieetore '‘in tlio lap of the Eotario 
Oiiohan,* as the “great iincieiit”(S) among 
■ he nobles of Mewar, who was throughout 
acquainted with the secret, and who, to 
diasijiat llin leriiiiiiiiiig scriipli-s which attuch- 
eil to the infant’s preset vation, “ ate off the 
saino platter with him.” The So&igu'rra 
Bao did uot hesitate to uffi ince to him his 
daughier, and it was accepted by his advis* 
eis, iiotwitlistauding the interdict of Uaniir 
to any iiitermariiage with the Boiiigarra, 
since the insult of giving the widow to liis 
bed Oody received the teeka of Clieetore 
ill the castle of Kooniuiblio, and the homage 
of nearly all the chiefs of Mewar. 

The tidings soon reached the usurper, 
who had not borne his faculties meekly 
since his advancement ; hut having seized 
ou the dignity, he wished to ape all the 
customs, of the legitimate inonarchs of Chee- 
tore, and even had the effrontery to punish 
as an insult the refusal of one of the proud 
sons of Choiida to take the doonah from his 
bastiird band 

Tlie doouak, or dooah, is a portion of tlie 
dish of which the prince partakes, sent b/ 
bis own hand to whomsoever he honours 
at the biinqiiet. At the russora, or refectory, 
tlie chiefs who are admitted to dine in the 


(11 The laity of the Jain persuasioM are so ca'Ud. 

(2) Burra ''great,' ioora ‘ aged;’ the ‘ y ise elder * of Bajatthan, where old age and 
dignity are synonimoas. 
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to Jennltneer and Jodpnr ; and though it 
cannot bn miitler of wonder that he found 
no oomnitBeration fri m either BUatti or 
Balitore, wc must reprobate, the uiinational 
conduct of Maiden, who, the Mogul histori* 
an eaj'S, attempted to make him captive. 
From euoh inlmepitable tieutment the royal 
exile eacaped by again plangiug into deaert, 
where be encountered, along with the 
tender objects of hie aolicitude, liardships 
n{ the most appalling drecriptiou, until 
aheltered by the Soda prince of Ainerkote. 
The high courage and the virlure of thia 
monarch increase that interest in hia suffer- 
ings, which royalty in diatreae never fails 
to awaken hr its irieaiatilile iiifliieiire npon 
onr sympathies; and they from an affecting 
episode in the history of Feriahta (1) 
Hemayoon, tiiotigh more deeply skilled in 
the mysteries of aatrology than any professed 
Beer of bis empire, appears never to have 
enjoyed that ptfscienco which, according 
to the initiated in the science is to be obtain- 
ed from accurate observation : 

“ Aud ooni'ng events cast their 
slindowB before 

for, could he, hy any proplietio power, have 


foreseen that the cloud which then shaded 
bis fortunes, was hut the precursor of 
glory to his race, he would have continued 
his retreat from the sheltering sand-hills of 
Amerkote with very defferent sentiments 
from tliuse which accompanied his flight 
into Persia. 

Hi msyoon educated the young Akher 
in the same school of adversity in which ho 
had studied niider Baber. Between the 
Persian court and his uncient patrimony in 
Transoxi.ana. Candaliar, and Cashmeie, 
twelve years were passed in every trial of 
fortune. During this short period, India, 
■ilways the priise of valour, had s itnessed 
ill succession six kings descended from the 
Palhan ‘ Lion ’ { sltere ), of whom the last, 
Seciinder, wiia involreil in ihe same civil 


broils wbivb brought the crown to liis 
family. Hemayoon, then near Cashmere, 
on sooimr observed the tide of events set 
comiler to bis foe, than he crossed the Indus 
and advanced upon Sirhind, where the 
PalL.m soon app^'U’^i^ with a tninultiions 
(iTiiiy. The impetuosity of young Akber 
brought on a general engagement, which 
the vetrrans denned m.idness. Not so 


(1) “ Hemayoon mountoil hi.s hort>e ot midnii:]it and fled i uinds Amercot, which is 
about one hundred COBS from Tiitttt. His l:oisc, on the way, ialling down dead with 
fatigue, he desired Tirdi Beg, who was well mounted, to let him have hia ; but so un- 
generous was this man, aud so low was royalty fallen, that he reiusod to comply with lus 
request. Ihe troops of the Itaj.i belli'.; close to his heels, he was ncce-sitated to mounts 
eanii'l, till one Nidiui Koka, disuiounting las own inother, gave the king her horse, and 
placing her on the eaiuel. ran himself on foot by her side. 

'‘The country through which tlie.v fled being an entire sand.y desert, the troops began 
to bo in the uiniost distress for wafer Korae ran mad, others fell down dead ; nothing was 
heard but dreadful screams and Inmentaticns. To add, if possible, to this calamity news 
arrived of the enemy’s near aoproacli Hemayoon ordered all those who could fight to 
halt, ard let the women and boggace more forward. The enem.v not making their appear- 
ance, the king rode on in front to see how it fared with his family. 

" Night, in the mean time, coming on, the rear lost their way, and in the morning 
were attacked by a party of the enemy. Shech Ali, with iiboi.t twenty brave men, 
resolved to sell his life dear. Having repeated the creed of martyrdom, heiushed upon 
the enemy, and the first arrow having reached the heart of the chief of the party, the rest 
vver- by valour of this handful put to flight. Tde other Moguls joined m the pursuit, 
and took m»py of their camels and horses. They then continued their march, found 
the king sitting by a well which he had fortunately found, and gave him an account 
or their adveiitare. 

“Matching foi ward ihe next day from this well, they were more distressed than 
before, there being no water for two days' journey. On the fourth day of their retreat 
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Hemayoon, \vho fjare iha command to his 
hoy, whose hero'sm so exited all ranWa, 
that they deanised the numbere of the 
enemy, and gained a glorions victory. This 
was ttse presage of his future fume ; for 
Akl'er was then but twelve years of age, (1) 
the same period of life at which his grand - 
father, Baber, maintained himself on the 
throne of Ferghana. Hemayoon, worthy 
of snch a son and anch a sire, entered Delhi 
in tiininph ; bnthe did not long enjoy his 
j-ooovered crown His death will appear 
estranrdiiriry, according to the erroneuns 
estimate formed of Easlern princes its 
cause was a full from the terrace of his libra- 
ry . for, like every individual of his race, he 
was not meiely a patron of lit'ratnre, bnt 
liimself a scholar. Were we to contrast the 
literary acquirements of the Chag'tui prin- 
ces with those of their cotemporaiies of 
Europe, the balance of lore would be found 
on the side of the Asiatics, even thnugli 
Elizahot.h and Henry IV. of France 




were in the scale. Amoitgst the prinoes 
from the Jaxartes are historians, poets, 
astronomers, foundersof systems of Oovem- 
nient and religion, warriors, and grsat 
captains, who cisiBi our Irespeot and ad- 
miration. 

Scarcely had Akber been seated on (he 
throne, when Dellii and Agra were wrested 
from him, and a nook of the Punjab cons- 
tituted all his empire ; but liy the energetic 
valour of the gre it B\ ram Khan, bis lost 
sovereignty was regained with equal rapidi- 
ty, and established by the wi-doui of this 
Solly (2) of Hindusihan on a rock. Calpee, 
Chanderi, Callinger, all Boondelkhnnd and 
Malwa, were soon attached to the empire 
and at the early age of eighteen Akber as- 
sumed the uncontrolled direction of the 
state. fie soon turned his attention 
towards the Rajpoots ; and whether it was 
to revenge the iuhospitality of Maldeo 
townnls bis father, he advanced against the 
Bahtnres, '.and stormed and took Mairtea, 


they foil in with another well, which was so deep that the only bucket they had took 
a groat deal of time, in lieini; wound up, and therefoTO a drum was boat to give notice to 
the cassilas when the bucket appeared, that they might repair by turns to drink. 
'The people w'cre so impatient for the water, that as soon as the first bucket appeared, ten 
or twelve of tliera threw theniselves upon it before it quite reached the brim of the well 
by whiuh moans the rope broke, and the bucket was lost, and several fell headlong 
after it. When this fatnl nceident happened, the seipatos nnd lamentations of all became 
loud nnd dreadful Some lolling out their longues, rolled themselves in agony on the 
hot send; while others, precipitatin’; themselves into the well, mot with an immediate 
and c€>i\8equeutly an easier death. What did not the unhappy king feel, when he saw 
this iernble situation of his few faithful friends! 

“ 'J he ne xt day. though they reached water, was not less fiitol than the former. The 
camels, who had not tasted water, for several days, now drank so much that the greatest 
pai t of them died. The people, also after diinking, compinined of an oppression of ihe 
heart, and in about half tin hour a great part of them expired. ^ 

“ A few, with the kine, after this unheard-of distross, reached Amercot. The raft 
being a humane man, took compassion on their misfortunes ; he spared nothing 4]hat 
could alleviate their miseries, or express his fidelity to the king. * 

"At Amercot, upon Sunday the fifth of Kigib, in the year nine hundred and forty-nine 
the prince Akber was brought forth by Hamida Banu Begum The king, after returning 
thanks to God, left liis family under the protection of Baja Bana, and, by the aid of eh.e 
priuee. marched against Bicker.’’ — Zluw’s Werithta. 

(1) A.U 1664. 

(2) There are excellent grounds fora parallel between Akber and Henry nr. 
between Bvram and Sully, who were, moreover almnsi contemporaries. The hanghfy and 
upright Bynun was at length goaded from rebellion to exile, and died by asaassination 
only four years after Akber’s accession. The story is one of the Most usefbl lessons 
of hi''tory. 
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kroond dty in Harwar. Baja Bharmul 
of Ambar aatioipated tba kinj;, earoDad 
hiaiaeU! and ann Bliagvandaa amoii|;at faia 
vasaala, Kara tha Ohii{(itai a daughter to irite, 
and held hia eonntry aa.a fiel af the empire. 
Bat the rebellions of the Ojbee n»blee, and 
tbe attempts of the former prinoee to regain 
their lost power, checked for a time his 
deaigna upon Bajaatban. These matters 
adjusted, and the petty sovereigns in the 
East ( to whom (he preaent monarch of 
Onde is as Alexander) subjected to anthori- 
ty, he readily aeiaed opon the provocation 
which the aanctuary given to the Bas Baha- 
door of Malwa and the ez-prince of Nirwur 
aShrded, to born his anus against Chee- 
tore (1) 

Happy the oonntry where the sovereign- 
ty is in the laws, and where there the 
monarch ie bnt the chief magistrate of tlie 
state, uneubjected to those vicissititdes, 
which make the sceptre in Asia unstable as 
a pendulum, kept in perpetual oscillation 
by the individual paaeions of her princes ; 
where the virtues of one will exalt her to 
the summit of prosperity, as the vices of a 
successor will plunge her into the ahy^s of 
degradation. Akber and Oody Sing'furiiisb 
the eorollary to this self-evident truth. 

The Buna was old enoui;h to philosophize 
on the nses of "adversity end thousrh 
tilte best of the " great ancients ’’ had fallen 
in defence of Cheetore, there were not 
wantiag individualH capable of instilling 
juet and noble sentiments into his mind : 
but it was of that common character which 
is formed to be controlled by others ; and 
an artful and daring ooncubine stepped in, 
to govern Oody Sing and Mewar. 

Akber was not older when he came to 


the throne (2) of Pellii tliaa Oody Sing 
when he ascended that of Mewar. Hor 
were his hopes much brighter ; but the 
star which beamed upon his oradle in the 
desert, conducted to his aid such oounsel- 
lors as the magiianimoiis Byram, and the 
wise and virtuous Abul FnzU. Yet it may 
be deemed hardly fair to contrast the 
Bajpoot with the Mogul : the one disci- 
plined into an accurate knowledge of human 
nature, by experience of the mutability of 
foriune ; the other oooped np from infancy 
in a valley of his native hills, his birth 
concealed, and hia education restricted. (3) 
Akber was the real founder of the 
empire of the Moguls, the first suoceesful 
conqueror of Rajpoot independence : to 
this end his virtues were powerful auxi- 
liaries, as by his skill in the analysis 
of the mind and its readiest stimulant to 
action, he 'was enabled to gild the chains 
with which he bound them. To these they 
became familiarized by habit, especially 
when the tlirono exerted its power in acts 
gratifying to national vanity, or even in 
ministering to the more ignoble passions. 
But generatiouB of the martial races were 
cut off by his sword, and lustres rolled away 
ere hi* conquests were sufficiently confirm- 
ed to permit him to exercise the beneficence 
of his nature, and obtain by the universal 
acclaim of the conquered, the proud epithet 
oifTaggat Ooor, or ‘ gnarditm of manitini.' 
He was long ranked with Sbabudin, Alla, 
and other instruments of destruction, and 
with every just claim ; and, like these, he 
constructed a Mumba (4) for the Koran 
from the altars of Ekliuga. Yet he finally 
succeeded in healing tire wounds his 
ambition had inflicted, and received from 


0) A.H. 976, or A.D. 1667. 

C!) A.D. 1656 ; both were under thirteen years of age. 

(3) If we argue this according to a Bajpoot’s notion, he will reject the compromise, 
and say that the son of Sanga should have evinced himself worthy of his descent, under 
'adwtovsr. maoninstanoes fortune might have placed him. 

(4) The pulpit or platform of the iHlamitc preachers. 
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iiiilliong that meed of pmiee, which no other 
f't hie race ever oMnined. 

Tlie abeenee of the kin|;1y virtnee in the 
anvrreiirn of Mewnr filled to the brim the 
bitter cnp of her dea'iny. The ffiiardi-in 
noddeeg of the Seesodiae hnd promiaed 
never to abandon the rock of her pride 
while a deecendnnt of Banpa 'Rawnl devoted 
himaelf to her aervice. In the fiiet aaaanlt 
by Alla, twelve crowned heada defended the 
‘crimaon banner ’ to the death. In the 
recond, when eonqiieat led by Bijazet(l), 
came from the aotith, the chieftain of Deola, 
ft noble ecion of Mewnr, ‘thoiif;h Revered 
fiom her atem,’ claimed the crown of glory 
and of martyrdom. But on thia the third 
and grandeat atmg^'e, no regal victim 
appeared to nppeaae the Cybele of Cheetore. 
nird win her to retain ita ‘kangras’ (2) aa her 
coronet. She fell I the charm was broken ; 
the niyateriona tie waa aevered for ever 
which connected Cheetore with perpetuity 
of away to the race of Ghelote. With Oody 
Sing fled the “ fair face ” wliich in the dead 
of night nnaealed the eyea of Samnrai, and 
told him “the glory of the Hindu waa depart- 
ing :”(.!) with him, that opinion, which for 
agea eateemed her walls the sanctuary of the 
race, which encircled her witii a halo of 
giory, as tiie palladium of the religion and 
the liberties of the Bajpoota. 

lo traditions such as theae, history ia 
indebted for the noblest deeds recorded in 
her page ; and in Mowar tliey were the 
covert impulse to national glory and indepen- 
dence. For this the philosopher will value 


the reiutioii ; and the philanthropist as 
being the germ or naclem o£ refiatMine 
against tyrannical domination. Envdoped 
in a wild fable, we aee the apringa of their 
prejuilioea and their action ; batter dowit 
these adamantine walls of national opinioa, 
and all others are but glaaa. The onoo 
invincible Cheetore ia now pronnunoed index 
fensible. “ The abode of regality, which 
for a thnnaand years reared her head above 
all the cities of Hinduathan,” ia become the 
refuge of wild beasts, which seek cover ia 
her temples ; and thia erst sanctified capital 
is now deaecrated aa the dwelling of evil 
fortune, into wbiuh the entrance of her 
princes ia aoleinniy interdicted. 

Feriahta mentions but one enterpriza 
against Cheetoio, that of its capture ; but 
the anuala record another, when Akber was 
compelled to relinquish the undertaking. 
Tire successful defence is attributed to the 
mascuHue courage of the Banu’s conenbins 
queen, who beaded the sallies into the heart 
of the Mogul camp, and on one occasion to 
the emperor’s hend-qnurtera. The imbecile 
Bans pmclaimed that be owed his deliver- 
ance to her ; when the chiefs, indignant at 
this imputation on their courage, conspired 
and put her to death. Internal discord 
invited Akber to re- invest Clieetoce ; be had 
just attained liis twenty-fifth year, and was 
desirous of tlie renown of capturing it. The 
site of the royal Oordoo (4), or camp, is still 
pointed out. It extended from the village 
of I’andowly (5) along the, high mad Cd 
Bussie, a disstance of ten miles. The head- 


(1) Bayazeed was the name ot the Malwa sovereign eie he came to^ the throne^ 
corrupted by Europeans to Dajazet. He is always styled “ Baz BahadOor ' in the amrads 
of Mewar. 

(2) Battlements. 

(3) The last book of Ckund opens with thia vision. 

(4) Of which horde is a corruotion. , . - . « 

(5) There arc two villagea of this name. This is on tho lake calUd " Manmvwur,” 
on whose bank I obtained tliat invaluable inscription ( see No, 2. ) in the Mil headed 
character, which settled the establishment of the Ghelotes in Cheetore, at a mtle 
than (as Oriiie has remarked) one thousand years. To the eternal^ regrrt of mv Tati 
Guru and myself, a barbarian Brahmin servant, iustead of having it copied, bfoke the 
vcncrablo column to bring the inscription to Oodipur. 
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quartora of Akber are yet marked by a 
l•yralll^dal column of marble, to which tradi- 
tion baa asaigued the title of Aitw m tletean, 
Or ' Akbei'’a lamp.’ (1) Souroely had Akber 
aat down before Cheetore, when the Bana 
was compelled ( say the annals ) to quit it ; 
blit the necessity nnd ItU wishes weie in 
unison. It lacked not. however, brave defen- 
ders, Sahidss, at the he.ad of a numerous 
band of the descendants of Cbond*^ was at 
his post ‘ihe pate of the sun ;* there he fell 
resistinq the entranoe of the foe, and there 
Itis altar stands, on the brow of the rock 
which was moistened with liis blood. lia wiit 
Dooda of M idaria led ‘‘the sons of 8 mi:a.'’(2) 
The fendaiory chiefs of Baidia and Kotario, 
descended from Prithwiraj of Delhi, — the 
Pmmar of Bijolli, — ^Tho Jh«la of Sadri, — 
inspired their contingents with their brave 
example j these- were all borne chieftains. 
Another son i f Deo'a agniii combatted for 
Cheetore, with the Sonigurra Bao of 
Jhalnre.— Eauridas Rahtore, Kiirumchand 
Cutchwaha(3),with Do”da Sadani (4), and 
the Tuar prince of Qwal'or, were diatin- 
giiished amongst the foreign iiuxiliaiies on 
this occasion. 

But the names which shine brightest in 
this tfloomy page of the annals of Mewar, 
which are still held sacred by the btird nnd 
the true Rnjpoot, and immortalized by 


Akber’s own pen, are Jeimul of Bednore 
and Putts of Kailwa, both of the sixteen 
superior vassals of Mu war. The fiist was a 
K'liitore of the Mairtea honae, the bravest of 
the bravo clans of Marwnr , the otlier was 
head of the Jugnwuts, another grand t-boot 
from Chonda. The names of ‘Jeimul and 
Putta ’ ate ‘ as household wordr.,’ iiiBupurahlo 
in Mewur, and will be honoured while the 
Bujpoot retains a shred of iiis iiiJieritanco 
or a spark of liis ancient recollections. 
Though deprived of the stimulus which 
would have been given hail their pi ince lieen 
a witness of their deeds, heroic achieve- 
ments such as tiiose already recorded were 
conspicuous on this orcaaion ; and many ii 
fair form threw ihe buckler over the scaif, 
and led the most desperate sorties. 

Wiieii Saloombra (5) fell at the gate of 
the sun, the commumi devolved on Putta of 
Kailwa. He was only sixteen ; his father 
had fallen in the last shock, nnd his mother 
had survived but so rear this the solo heir 
of their house. Like the Spartmi molliec 
of old, she commanded him to put on the 
‘saffron robr,’ and to die fur Clieetore : but 
Burpiissing the Gweian dame, she illustrated 
her precept by ex-imple : and Jest tiny soft 
‘comimnetioHB visitiiigs’ for nne dearer tlian 
heise'f miiiht dim the lustie of Kailwa, she 
armed the young biide with a lancf, with 


(1) It is as perfect as when constructed, being of immense hlorka of compact white 
limestone, closely fitted to each other ; its height thirty feet, the base a square of twelve, 
and summit four feel, to which a staircase conducts. A huge concave vessel was then 
filled with fire, which sei'ved ss a night-beacon to this ambulatory city, where all nati'ms 
and tongnes were assembled, or to guide the foragers. A i. her. 'who was ambitious of 
being the founder of a new faith as well os kingdom, had tried every creed, Jewish, 
Hindu, and even made some progress in the doctrines of ChrUtinnity, and may have in 
turn afleoted those of .Eerdiisht, and sssnredlv this pyramid possesses more of the 
appearance of a pyrenm than a " dewa ; " though either would have fulfilled the purport 
of a beacon. 

(2) The Sangawuts, not the sons of Bans Ssnga, but of a chieftain of Chonda’s kin, 
whoso nsme is the patronymic of one of it* priitoipid subdivisions, of whom the obi f of 
Deogurh is now head. 

(31 Of the Funchsmote branch. , 

<4) One of the Shekhavat sabdivisions, 

(6) The abode, of the Chondawnt leader It is common to call them by the name 
of their estates. 
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her descended the rock, and the defenders 
of Clieerore sav her fall, fighting by the 
side of her Amnzonian mother. When their 
wires and daui^htere performed such deeds, 
the B ijpoots became reckless of life. They 
had maintained a protracted def<-ttee, but 
had no thoughts of surrender, whfin a ball 
striiek Jeimul, who look the lead on the fall 
of the kill of Mewar. His soul revolted at 
the idea of iuglorioosly perishing by a dis- 
tant blow. He saw there was no ultimate 
hope of salvation, the nortkein defences 
being entirely destroyed, and he resolved to 
signalize the end of his career. The fatal 
Johar was commanded, while eight tliunsund 
Rajpoots ate the last ‘baeia’ (1) together, 
and put on their saifron lobes ; the gates 
wero thrown open, the work of destruction 
commenced, and few survived * to stain the 
yellow mantle’ by inglorious surrender. 
Akber entered Cheetove, when thirty thou- 
sand of its inhahit'ints beuams victims to the 
ambitious thirst of conquest of this ‘guaidian 
of mankind.’ Ail (he heads of clans, both 
home iind foreign, fell, and seventeen hun- 
dred of the immediate kin of the prince 
sealed their duty to their country with their 
lives. The Tuar chief of Q-walior appeers to 
have been the only one of note who was 
reserved for another day of glory. Niue 
queens, five princesses ( their daugliteis ), 


with two infant sons, and tbe families of 
all tho chieftains not at their estates, per- 
ished in the fl imes or in the assault of this 
ever memorable day. Their divinity bad 
indeed deserted them , for it was on ' Adit- 
war,' tbs day of the sun (2), he shed for tl(e 
last time a ray of glory on Cheetore. Xha 
rock of their strength wiie despoiled,; 
the temples, tho palaces dilapidated and, 
to compl.te her humiliation and his 
triumph, Akber bereft her of all the sym- 
bols of regality ; the nakaras (3), whose 
reverberations proclaimed, for miles around, 
the eutraiioe and exist of her princes ; the 
candelabras from the shrine of the ‘great 
mother' who girt Bappa Snwut with the 
sword with which he conquered Cheeiore ; 
and, in mockery of lier misery, her portals, 
to adorn his projected capital, Akbora- 
bad (4) 

Akber claimed the honour of the death 
of Jeiinnl, by his own baud : the foot 
is recorded by AbulFnzil, and by the em- 
peror Jebuugir, wliobonfeired on the match- 
lock which aided him to this distioction 
the title of Siiigramfji). But the conqueror 
of Cheetore evinced a more exalted sense, 
not only of the value of his conquest, but of 
the merits of his foes, in erecting statues 
to the names of Jeimcl and Putta at the 
most conspicuous entrance of his p.alace 


(1) Tlie bocra, oi jian, the aromatic leaf so called, enveloping spicos, terra japonica, 
calcined shell lime, and pieces of the uroca not, is always presented on taaing leave. 

(2) “ Choit sold erarus, S. 1(524," llth Cheit, or may, A D. 1088. 

(3) Grand liettle-druras, about ei --hi or ten feet in diameter 

(4) Tho iejo itacii Cheebire r<i, or ' th rd sack of Cheetore,’ was marked by tho most 
illiterate atreeity for every ra.inumeiit spared by Alla or Bayazeed was defaced, which 
has left an indeliable stain on Aklicr's name as a lover of tbs arts, as well as of humanity. 
All I’s assault w.is comparatively harmless, as tlie care of the fortress Was assigned to a 
Hiudu prince, and Bayaz-ed had little time to ial'il this part of the M >Baie law, maintain 
with rigid severity by the follow -r- of Islamism. Besides, at those periods, they possess- 
ed both the skill and the m 'ans to reconstruct: hoc So after Akber, as the subsequent 
portion of the annals will shew hue a struggle for existence. The arts do not flourish 
amidst penury : the principle to construct cannot long survive, when the means to execute 
are fled ; and in the Taonumental works of Ubeetoro we can trace t'ae gradations of genius, 
its splendour and decay. 

(5) He I Akber) named the matchlock with which ho shot Jeimnl Singram, being 
one of great superiority und choice, and with which he had slain three or four thousaad 
birds and beasts." — Jekangir-iiameh, 
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at !Delfai ! and they retaiired that diatincUon 
<aTett when Bernier waa in India (t). 

Wheb the Carthaginim gained the batik 
of Cannn, he measared hie aaeoeea by the 
btuhels of ringa tahen from the fingers of 
the eqaeatristt Bomana who fell in that 
metnorabk field. Akber estimated his, by 
the quantity of eordoas < SMoe) of dietioc- 
tion taken from tbe necks of the Bsjpoots, 
imd aeventy^ibur woM and a half (2) are 
the recorded amount, To eternize the 
memory of this diuster, the numerals ‘74^* 
STS or aoenrsed. Marked on fhe 

banker’s letter in Rojasthan it is the etrong- 
<eat «f seals, for ‘the sin of the slaughter 
■of ChMtore’ (3) is thereby invoked on all 
■who ■violate a letter under tbe safeguard 
of this mykteriouB number. He would be 
a fastidious oritic who stopped to oalculate 
the weight of these cordons of the Rajpoot 
OAvaliers, probably as much over-rated as 
the trophiee of tbe Roman rings, which are 
etated at three and a lialf bushele. It is 
for the moral itnptessioo that hietory 
deigns to note snob anecdotes, in theniselvee 


of trivial import. So long as *74}' Shall 
remain recorded, some good will resnit 
from the calamity, and may survive wlien 
the svent which cansed it is buried in 
oblivion. 

When Oody Sing abandoned Cheetore, 
be found refuge with the Gohil in the 
foreste of Rajpiplee. Thence he passed to 
tbe valley of the Qirwo in tbe Aravali, in 
the vicinity of the retreat of his great 
ancestor Boppa, ere he conquered Cheetore. 
At tbe entrance of this valley, eeveral 
years ptevious to this catastrophe, he hfid 
formed the lake, still called after him 'Oody 
Segur,’ and he now raised a dyke between 
the mountains which dammed up another 
mountain etream. On the cluster of hills 
adjoining he raieed the email palace called 
‘Nochoki,’ around which edifices soon arose 
and formed s city to which he gave hU 
own name, Oodipur (4), henceforth the 
capital of Mcwer. 

Four yeors had Oody Sing stjrvivod the 
loss of Cheetore, when be expired at Qo- 
goonds, at tlie early age of forty-two $ yet 


. 0) “l find nothing remarkable at the entry but two great elephants of stone, which 
are in the two sides of one of the gates. Upon one of tlicm is the statuo of Jsmel 
ftTeimnl) thst famous Tsja of Cheetore, and upon the other Potter ( I'utta ) his brother. 
These are two gallant men that, together with their rootbor, who was yet braver than 
they, out out so much work forAkbsr; and who, in tbe seiges of town, which they, 
muntaiaed against him esre such extraordinary proofs of their generosity, that at length 
they would rather be killed in the outfalls ( sallies) with their mother, than submit ; and 
for this gallantry it is, that even their enemies thought them worthy to have these 
Statues erected to them. These two great elephants, together with the two resolute men 
sitting on them, do at the first entry into this fortress make an impression of 1 know not 
what gTcatness and awful terror.” Zetter nriHen at Delhi, July 1st 1663, front edition 
prints in Ziondan in 1684, in the Author's possession. 

Bach is the impression made on a Parisian a century after tbe event ; bnt far more 
powerful the charm to the author of these annaU, as he pondered on the spot whore 
■Jeimnl receive the fatal shot from Singram, or placed flowers on the cenotaph that marks 
the fall of the son of Chonda and the mansion of Putta, whence issued the Seosodia 
Biatron and her daughter. Every foot of ground is hallowed by ancient recollections. 

lu these the reader may in some degree psrticipato, as the plate gives in the distance 
the rains of the dwellings both of Jeimultlnd Putta on the projection of the rock, as well 
as the ringlet on Uie forehead of Cheetore,' the column of victory raised by Lakha Raua. 

(8)_ The men is of four seers : the maund is forty, or seventy-five pounds. Dow, 
mcniating all tbe captured wealth of India by the Utter has rendered many facts 
improbable. 

(3) ‘ Cheetore marya ra pap •! ra ia the sing of the genitive, in the Doric tongue 
of ,Mewar. the ca of the refined 

(4) Classicidly ‘ Udya-pura,’ the city of the East; from udya (oriene), the point of 
sun-rise, as veAt (west) is of sun-set. 
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fur too loDft for hu eouatry’s honour «ud 
wolfare. H« left a uuineroua iatuo of 
twonty-fiva legitimate aons, whose descend* 
ants, all styled Baaawnt, pushed aside the 
more ancient stock, and form that eztensire 
elan distinctirely termed the Sahat, or 
'infants,’ ot Mewar, whether Ranawuts, 
Poorawats, or Eanawuta His last eat was 
to entail with s barren sceptre contention 
upon bis children ; for, setting a side the 
established Saws of primogeniture, he pro* 
elaimed his faronrite son Jngmsl his suc- 
cessor. In Mewar there is no interregnum ; 
even the cremony of tiMtim (mourning) is 
held at the house of the family priest while 
the paluco is decked out for rejoicing. On 
the full moon of tlie epring month of Fal- 
goon, while his brothere and the nobles 
attended the funeral pyre, Jugmnl took 
possession of the throne in the infant capital 
Oodipur ; but oven while the trumpets 
sounded, and the heralds called aloud 'may 
the king live for ever 1' a cabal was formed 
round the bier of his father. It will be 
borne in mind, that Oody Sing espoused 
the Sonigiirra princess ; and the Jhalore 
Bao, desirous to see his sister’s sou have 
his right, demanded of kistna, the 'great 
ancient’ of Mewar and the leader of the 


Chondawuts, how such injtuticc was 
sanctioned by him. When a sick man has 
reached the last extreme and asks for 
milk to drink, why refuse it?” was th^ 
raply i— with the addition : “ the Sonigu* 
rra'a nephew is my choice and my stand 
by Pertap.’’ Jugmal had just entered the 
Busboto, and Pertap was saddling for bis 
departure, when Bawnt Kistna entered, 
accompanied by the ex-prince of Gwalior. 
Saoh chief tdok an arm of Jugmal, and 
with gentle violence removed him to a seat 
in front of the ‘cushion’ he had occupied ; the 
hereditary premier remarking, ‘you had 
made a mistake, Idaharaj ; that place belongs 
to your brother and girding Pertap with 
the sword (the privilege of this bouse), 
thrice touchag the ground, hailed him king 
of hfewar. All followed the example of 
Saioombra. Scarcely was the ceremony 
over, when the young prince remarked, it 
was the festival of the Abairea, nor must 
ancient customs be forgotten ; " therefore 
to horse, and slay a hour t»Gouri(l), and 
take the omen for tlie enauhig year.*’ They 
slew abundance of game, auirM the mimic 
field of war, the nobles who^ surrounded 
the gallant Pertap anticipated happier 
days for Mewar. 


(1) Ceres— The AhaircBi or IfuAcorut caiStfar, will be explained in the Persoanl 
Harrative, as it would here break the connection of events. 
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Aeeettion of Pertap—^lhe Rijpoot prince* mite with Akber.-^Depreseed 
eondtfion of Pertap.— He prepare* for war. — Maideo submits to Ahher . — 
Pertap denounces conncelion with the Rajpoot princes. — Raja Maun 
of Amhar.— -Prince Selim invades Mewar.— Battle of Huldighat . — 
Tertab encounters Selim, is wounded, and saved bp the Jhala chief,-^ 
Assisted in his fight by his brother Sukta. — Komulmeer taken by Akber, 
Oodipur occupied by (he Moguls. — Pertap cuts off Ferid and his army,-— 
Pertap' s family saved by the Bhils.— The Khanhhnna.— Aggravated 
hardships of Pertcp —He negociates with AKber. — Prithwi Sing of Biha- 
neer. — The Kkooshroa described. — Pertap abandons Mewar. — Departure 
for the Indus.— Fidelity of his minister.— Returns. — Surprises the Moguls. 
•^Regains Komulmeer and Oodipur.— His successess.— Hie sickness and 
death. 


PfiRTAF succeeded io tlie titles and re- 
novn nf an illustrious house, but witliont a 
capital, vritliout resources, liis kindred and 
clans dispirited by reverses ; yet poasesecd 
of the noble spirit of liie race, ho meditated 
the recovery of Clieotore, the vindication 
of the lionour of his house, and the 
restoration of its power. Elevated with 
this design, he hurried into conflict with 
bis powerful autagonist, nor stooped to 
calculate tlie menus whicii were opposed to 
him. Aceustonied to read in his country’s 
annals tlie splendid deeds of his forefathers, 
and tliat Cbeetore iiad more than once been 
the prison of their foes, he trusted that the 
revolutions of fortune miglit co-operate with 
his own elToits to overturn the unstable 
throne of Delhi. The reasoning uas as 
just ns it vras noble ; but whilst he gave 
a loose to those lofty asprirations which 


meditated liberty to Mewar, his crafty 
opponent was counteracting his views by 
a scheme of policy wliioh, when disclosed, 
filled hU heait with anguish. The wily 
Mogul arrayed aga'iist PerUp his kindled 
in faith as well ns blood. The princes of 
Mnrwnr, Ambar, Bikaneer, and even 
Boondi, late his fimi ally, took part with 
Akber and upheld despotism. Nny, even 
his own biollier, Sagnrji (1), deserted 
him. anil received, ns the price of his 
ticachery, tlie ancient capital of liis rnc>‘, 
and the title which that possession con- 
ferred. 

Bnt the magnitude of the peril confirmed 
the fortitude of Purlnp, who vowed, in the 
words of the bard, ' to m ike his mother’s 
milk resplendent and ho amply redeem- 
ed his pledge. Single-handed, for a 
quarter of a century did he withstand the 


(t) Sagarji held the fortress and Innft of Kandbar. Ills descendants formed an 
extensive clan called Sagaraicuts, who continued to hold Eandhar till the time of Sowaie 
.ley Sing of Ambar. whose sitn.atioo as one of the grest satrops of the Mogul court enabled 
him to wrest it from Sngarji's issue, upon their refusal to intvrmairy with the house of 
Ambar. The great Moliabet Khan the most intrepid of Jehangir’s generals, was an 
apostate Sagarawut. They established many chieftainships in Central India, as Omri 
Bhadors, Gunesgunge, Digdolli ; places better known to Sindin’s officers than to the 
Tiritish. 
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combined efforts of the empire ; at one time 
carrying deatrnctioa into tbe plains, at 
another flying from rock to rook, feeding 
bis family from the fruits of his native 
hills and rearing the nursling hero TTinro, 
amidst savage beasts and scarce less savage 
men, a fit heir to his prowess and revenge. 
The bare idea that ‘the son of Bsippa 
Itawul should bow the bead to mortal 
man,’ was insupportable ; and he spurned 
every overture which had submission 
for its basis, or the <legrgdation of uniting 
his family by marriage with the Tatar, 
though lord of countless multitudes. 

The brilliant acts ho achieved daring 
that period live in every valley ; they are 
enshrined in the heart of every true Rajpoot, 
and many are recorded in the annals of the 
conquerors. To recount them nil, or relate 
the hardships he sustained, would he to pen 
what they would pronounce a romance who 
had not traversed the country where 
tradition is yet eloquent with his exploits, 
or conversed with the descendants of his 
chiefs, wlio clierinh a recollection of the 
deeds of their forefathers, and melt, as they 
recite them, into manly tears. (1) 

Pertap was nobly supported ; and though 
wealth and fortune tempted the fidelity of 
bis chiefs, not one was found base enough 
to abandon him. The sons of Jeiiuul shed 
Ihcir blood in bis cause, along with the suc- 
cessors of Piitta — Uie house of Salonmbra 
redoubled the claims of Clionda to fidelity ; 
and these five lustres of adversity are tbe 
brightest in the chequered page of the 
history of Mewnr. Nay, soma chiefs, at- 
tracted by the very desperation of his 




fortunes, pressed to his standan], tb combat 
and die with Pertap. Amongst these wna 
the Dailwarra chief, whose devotion gained 
him the prince’s ‘ right hand.’ 

To commemorate the desolation of dies- 
tore which the bardic historian represents 
as a ‘ widow ’ despoiled of the ornaments 
to her loveliness, Pertsp interdicted to 
himself and hie successors every article of 
luxury or pomp, until the insignia of her 
glory should be redeemed. The gold und 
silver dishes wero laid aside lor palaras {S) 
ol leaves ; their beds henceforth of straw, 
and their beards left untouched. But in 
order more distinctly to mark their fallen 
fortune and stimulate to its recovery, ha 
commanded that the martial tiakarar, 
which always sounded in the van of battle 
or processions, should follow in the rear. 
This last sign of the depression of Mewar 
still survives ; the beard ie yet untouched 
by the shears ; and even in the subterfugs 
by which the patriot king’s behest b set 
aside, we have a tribute to bb memory : tor 
though his descendant eats off gold and 
silver and sleeps upon a bed, he places 
the leaves houeatU the one and straw under 
the other. 

Often was Pertnp heard to exclaim “ had 
Oody Sing never been, or none intervened 
between him and Sanga Bane, no Toork 
should ever have given laws to Rajasthan.” 
Hindu society had assumed a new form 
within the century preceding ; the wreoks 
of dominion from the Jumna and Oanges 
had been silently growing into importance } 
and Amhar and Marwar Iiod attained such 
power, that the latter single-handed coped 


(1) 1 have climbed the rocks, crossed tb* streams, and traversed tbe plains which 
were the theatre of Pertap’s glo^, and conversed with the lineal descendsnb of Jeimul 
and Putta on the deeds of their mrefathers, and many a time has the tear started in their 
eye at the tale they recited. 

(2) The first invented drinking cup or eating vessel being made from the leaf (put) 
of particular trees, especially the palasa (butea /roudosaj and burr (Jksut religiosa). 
The cups of a beautifrd brown eartnenware, made at Kotario, are chiefly paterrUf of a 
perfectly classical shape. Query, the Sornsn patera, or the Greek Poter, or Saxon pat P 
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with the imperial Shere Shah ; while 
nnmerooe minor chiefteinehips were at- 
taining cdiape and etrength on both aide* 
the ChamhuL A prince of commanding 
genine alone woe wanting, to enatch the 
sceptre of dominion from the lelamite. Such 
a leader they found in Sanga, who poeeeeeed 
every quality which extorts epontaneona 
obedience, ini the superiority of whose 
birth, as well na dignity, were admitted 
without cavil, from tbs Himalaya to 
Bameswar. (1) Tbeae states had powerful 
motiveeto obey such a leader, in the absence 
of whom their ancient patrimony was lost ; 
and such they would have found renewed 
in Sanga’s grandson, Fertap, had Oody 
Sing not existed, or had a less gifted 
sovereign than Akbar been hia ctmtem- 
porary. 

With the aid of some chiefs of judgment 
end experience, Fertap remodelled bis 
government, adapting it to the exigencies 
of the timee end to hie slender resources, j 
New grants were issued, with regulations 
defining the service required. Eomulmeer, 
BOW the scat of government, was strengthen- 
ed as well as Qogoonda and other mountain 
fortresses ; and, being unable to keep the 
field in plains of Mewar, he followed tho 
system of bis ascsstors, and commanded 
his subjects, on pain of death, to retire into 
the mountains. During the protracted 
contest, the fertile tracts watered by the 
Bunas and the Betis, from the Aravali 
chain west to the eastern table-lond, was 
de eheragh, ‘ without a lamp.' 

Uany tales are related of the unrelent- 
ing severity with which Fertap enforced 
obedience to this stern policy. Frequently, 
with a few horse, he issued forth to sea 
that bis oommaiuls were obeyed. The 
silence of the desert prevailed in the plains ; 


grass had usurped the place of the waving 
corn i the highways wers choked with the 
thorny babool (2), and beasts of prey mado 
their abode in the habitations of bis subjects. 
In the midst of this desolation, a single 
goatherd, trnsting to elude observation, 
diaobeyed bis prince’s injunction, and 
postured his flock in the luxuriant meadows 
of Ontalla, on tho bunks of the Bunas. 
After a few questions, be was killed and 
hung up »» ierrorem. By such patriotic 
severity, Fertap rendered ‘ the garden of 
Rajasthan ’ of no value to the conqueror, 
and the commerce already established 
between the Mogul court and Europe, 
conveyed through Mewar from Surat and 
other ports, was intercepted and plundered. 

Akbar took the field against the Rajpoot 
prince, establishing his headquarters at 
Ajmeer. This celebrated fortress, destined 
ultimately to be one of the twenty*two 
Boubahs of bis empire and an time imperial 
residence, bad admitted for some time a royal 
garrison. Maldeo of Marwar, who had so 
ably opposed the usurper Shere Shah, was 
compelled to follow the example of his 
brother prince, Bagwandns of Ambar, 
and to place himself at the footstool of 
Akber : only two years subsequent to 
Pertap’s accession, after a bnve bnt fruit- 
less resistance in Mairta and Jodhpur, ho 
sent his son, Oody Sing, to pay homage to 
the king. (3) Akber received him at Nagore 
i on his route to Ajmeer ou which occasion 
I the Raos of Mundore wore made Rajas j and 
OB the heir of Marwar was of uncommon bulk, 
the title by which he was afterwards known 
in Biijasthan was ‘Moota Bajah’ (4) and 
henceforth the descendants of the kings of 
Canouj had the ‘right hand’ of the emperor 
of the Moguls. But tbs Bahtore was greater 
in his native pride than with all the acces- 


(1) The bridge of Ram, southern points of the peninsula. 

(2) Jftmoao Arabiea, 

(8) A.H. 977, A.D. 1569. . . . 

(4) Thore is len euphoni m the English tiian in the French designation, Oodi (fa 
Gr<>s)t 
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eion of dignity or power wliicli neoraed on 
hie SRorifice of Kajpoot principle. Oady ‘le 
groe’ was the fiist of his race who gave a 
daughter in marriage to a Tatar. The bribe 
for whioh he bartered his honour was 
splendid ; for four provinces (1) yielding 
£800,000 of annual revenue, were given 
in exoliange for Jod Bae (2), at once 
doubling the fisc of Martrar. With such 
exMupioB as Ambar and Marwar, and 
with less power to resist the temptation, 
the minor chiefs of Rajasthan, with a 
brave and numerous vassniago, were trans- 
formed into satraps of Delhi, and the im- 
portance of most of them was increased by 
the change. Trully did tlie Mogul historian 
designate them at once tiie props and the 
ornaments of the throne.’ 

But these were fearful odds against 
Pertap : the arms of his countrymen thus 
turned Iiim, derived additional weight from 
their self-degradation, whioh kindled into 
jealously and hatred against the magna- 
nimous resolution they wanted the virtue 
to imitate. When Hindu prejudice was 
thus violated by every prince in Rajasthan, 
( that of Boondi alone exoepted)(3), the 
Bans renounced all alliance with thoae who 
were thus degarded ; and in order to carry 
on the line, he sought out and incorporated 
with the first class of nobles of his own kin 
the descendants of the ancient princes of 
Dellni of Piittan, of Marwar, and of'Dhar. 
To the eternal hononr of Pertap and his 
issue be it told, that to the very close 
of the monarchy of the Moguls they not 
only refused such alliance with the tiirone, 
but even with their brother princes of 
Marwar and Ambar. It is a proud 
triumph of virtue to record, from the 
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autograph letters of the moat powetfni 
of their prinees, Bukhet Sing and Jey Sng, 
that whilst they had risen to ^eatnesa from 
the auirender of principle^ m Mewar had 
decayed from her adherence to it, they 
ehonid, even while basking in court fhvour, 
solicit, and that humbly, to be iw-odmltted 
to the hononr of matrimooial intercoune— 
• to be purified ’ ‘ to be regenerated,’ to h« 
made llajpooia :’ — and that this was grant- 
ed only on condition of their abjuring the 
oontaminating practice which had disunited 
them for more than a century ; with the 
additional slipulatioo, that the iaane of 
marriage with the honae of Mewar shonld 
be the heirs to those they entered ; conditions 
which the decline of the empire prevented 
from being broken. 

An anecdote illustrative of the settled 
repugnance of this noble family to sully 
the purity of its blood may here be related 
as its result had a material influence on its 
subsequent condition. Baja Maun, who 
had succeeded to the throne of Ambar, waa 
the most celebrated of Ids race, and frotn 
him may be dated the rise of his oonntry. 
This prince exemplified the wisdom of that 
policy which Baber adopted to strengthen 
bis conquest ; that of conuectiog bis family 
by ties of marriage with the Hindus. It 
lias been already related, that Hemayoon 
espnnsed a daughter of Bagwandas, conss'* 
quently Baja Mann was brother-in-law lo 
Akbar. His courage and talents well se- 
conded this natural advantage, and he 
became the roost conspicuous of all tiro 
generals of the empire. To him Akber was 
indebted for half his triumphs. The Cutob- 
waba bards find a delightful theme in re- 
counting bis exploits, from the snow-clad 


(1) Godwar. Rs. 9,00,000! Oojein. 2,49,914 ; Debalpnr, 1,82,600 ; Budnawur, 2,60,00°. 

(2) Tlib magnificent tomb of Jod Bne, the mother of Shah Jehan is at Seoundro, 
near Agri, and not far from that in which Akber’s remains are deposited, 

(3) Tlie causes of exemption are curious, and are preseived m a regulaf treaty with’ 
the emperor, a copy of which the auUior possesses, which will be given in ' the ensals of 
Boondi.’ 
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CcncftBus to tile tiiotea of the 'golden 
QbersoneBe(l).’ Let the eye embrace these 
extremes of his oonqiiesta, Cubul and the 
Paropamisan of Alexander, and -Arracan ( a 
name now well known ) on the Indian 
ocean ; the former reunited, the latter enb* 
jngated, to the empire b.r a Bnjpont prince 
and a Rajpoot army. Bat Akber knew the 
niBster-key to Hiada feelinfi', and by his 
skill oTereame prejudices deemed insar- 
monntftble, and many am the talcs yet told 
of their blind derotion to their furoarite 
emperor. 

£sja Matin was returning from the con- 
quest of Soinpnr to Hindastlisn when he 
invited himself to an interview with Pertap, 
then at Komulmeer, who advanced to the 
Oody-Sagiir to receive him. On the mound 
which embanks this lake a feast was prepar- 
ed for the prince of Ambar. The board 
was apiead, the Bnja snmmoned, and Prince 
Umra appointed to wait upon him ; but no 
Bana appeared, for whose absence apologies 
alleging headache were urged by his son, 
with the requist that Bnja Maun would 
■wave all ceremony, receive his welcome, 
and commence The prince, in a tone at 
once d'gnificd nnd respectful, replied : 
"Tell the Bana 1 can divine the cause of 
his bsnd-aclie ; but the error is irremediable, 
and if he refuses to put a plate *' {khanta ) 
before me, who will ?” Further subter- 
fuge was useless. The Bana expressed his 
regret ; but added, that “ he could not eat 
with a Bajpoot who gave his sister to a 
Toork, and -who probably ate with him.” 


Baja Mann was unwise to have risked this 
disgrace : and if the invitation went from 
Pertup, the insult was ungenerous os well 
as impolitic ; Imt of this he is acquittedi 
Baja Maun left the feiist untouched, taoe 
the few grain* of rice he offered to fin- 
dev<i( 2 ), which he placed in hit turban, 
observing 08 he withdrew; “it was for the 
preservation of your honour that we sacri- 
fleed our own, and gave our sisters and 
our daughters to the Toork ; but abide in 
peril, if such be your resolve, for this 
country shall not hold you ; ” and mounting 
his horse he turned to the Bans, who 
appeared at this abrupt termination of his 
visit, “if I do not luiuibie your pride, my 
name is not Maun ; ” to whicii Pertap re- 
plied, “ lie should always be happy to meet 
him i ” while some one, in less dignified 
terms, desired he would not forget to bring 
bis 'Phopa,' Akber. The ground was 
deemed impure where ibe feast was spread : 
it was broken up and lustrated with the 
water of the Ganges, and chiefs who wit- 
nessed the humilation of one the deemed 
apostate, bathed and changed their vest- 
ments as if polluted by his presence, Every 
act was leported to the emperor, who was 
exasperated as tlie insult thus offered to 
himself, and who justly dreaded the revival 
of those prejudices he had hoped were van- 
quished ; and it hastened the first of those 
sanguinary battles which have immortaliz^-d 
the name of Pertap : nor will Huldigliat 
be forgotten while a Seesodia occupies 
Mewar, or a bard survives to relate the tale. 


( 4 ) When raja Muun was commanded to reduce the revolted province of Cabul, he 
hesitated to cross the Indus, the Bubicon of the Hindu, and which tliev term Uttue, or 
‘the barrier,’ as being the limit between their faith and the ‘barbarian.’ On the Hindu 
Prince assigning this as his reason for not leading the Bajpoots to the snowy Caucasus, 
the acromidished Akber sent him a couplet in the dialect of Bajasthan : 

“Sill) hyn bhum Gopal ca ‘ The whole earth is of God, 

Jis mi Uttne kaha In which he has placed the Uttoe. 

Jis ca mun mya Uttne hy The mind that admits impedimenta 

So een Uttno hoegE.” Will also find an UUuc.’’ 

This delicate irony succeeded when stronger langnage wunld have failed. 

( I) The Hindus, as did the Greeks and other nations of antiquity, always made offei- 
log of the first portion of each meal to the gods. Un-deva, ‘the god of food. 
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Prince Salinif the heir Of Delhi, led the 
war, gaided by the ooaneila of Baja BCann 
and the distingaiahed apoatate aon of 
Sagurji, Mohabet Shan. Pertap truated to 
Ilia native hills and the valour of twenty- 
two thonaand Bijpoota to withstand the 
aon of A.kber, The divisions of the royal 
army enoonntered little opposition at the 
exterior defiles by which they penetrated 
the western aide of the Aravaly, oonoentrat- 
ing ns they approached the chief pass which 
conducted to the vulnerable part of this 
intricate country. 

The range to which Pertap was restrict- 
ed was the mountainous region around, 
though chiefly to the west of the new eapital. 
From north to south, Komulineer to Bicum- 
nath, about eighty miles in length ; and in 
breadth, from Meerpnr west to Satolla east, 
about the same. The whole of this space 
is monntain and forest, valley and stream. 
The approaches to the capital from every 
point to the north, west, and south, are so 
narrow as to merit the term of defile ; on 
each side lofty perpendicular rocks, with 
scarcely breadth for two carriages abieast, 
Bcross which are those ramparts of nature 
termed Col in the mountain scenery of 
Europe, which occasionally open into spaces 
snificieutly capaoious to encamp a large 
force. Such was the plain of Huldighat, at 
the base of a neck of mountain which shut 
up the valley and rendered it almost inacoee- 
aible (1). Above and below the Bajpoots 
were pasted, and on the cliffs and pinnacles 
overlooking the field of bsttle, the faithful 
aborigines, the Bhil, with his natural weapon 
the bow and arrow, and huge stones ready 
to roll upon the combatant enemy. 

At this pass Pertap was posted with the 
flower of Mewar, and glorious was the 


struggle for its auintewNioe. Ckn alter 
elan followed with daaperafee intrepidity,, 
emulating the daring of their prinee, wha 
led the crtmeon banner into ibe hottegt part, 
of the field. In vain he atraioed every nerve 
to encounter Baja Maun ; but though denied 
the luxury of revenge on his Bajpoot foe, he 
made good a passage to where Selim eom- 
manded. His guards fall befbre Pertap, ami 
but for the steel plates which defended his 
bowda, the lance of the Bajpoot would have 
deprived Akber of his heir. His Steed, the 
gallant Chytuc, nobly seconded bis lord, and 
ia represented in all historical drawings of 
this battle with one foot raised upon the 
elephant of the Mogul, while his rider has 
his lance propelled against hia toe. The 
conductor, destitute of the means of defence, 
waa slain, when the infuriated animal, now 
without control, carried off Selim. On this 
spot the carnage was immense : the Moguls 
eager to defend Selim ; the heroes of Mewar 
to second their prinoe, who had already 
received seven wonnds (3). Marked by tbs 
‘royal umbrella, which he would not ley 
aside, and which collected the might of the 
enemy against him, Pertap was thrice resensd 
from amidst the foe, and was at length 
nearly overwhelmed, wl>en the Jhala chief 
gave a signal instance of fidelity, and extri- 
cated him wiih the loss of his own life, 
Manab seized upon the insignia of Mewar 
and rearing the 'gold aon’ over his opn head, 
and made good his way to an intricate posi- 
tion, drawing after him the brnnt of the 
battle, while his prince was forced from the 
field. With all his brave vassala tbe noble 
Jbala (ell j and in temambrance of the deed, 
hia descendants have, since the day of Holdi- 
ghat, borne the regal ensigns of Mewar, and 
enjoyed ‘ the right-hand of her princes.’ (3) 


(1) Whoever has travelled through the Oberhasli of Meyringen, in the Oberland 
Bemois, requires no description of the alpine Aravali. Tbe Col do Belmt, in the vale of 
Chamonni, IS on a larger scale, the Huldighat of Mewar. 

(2) Three from the spear, one shot, and three by the sword. 

(3) The descendants ofManah yet hold Ssdre and all the privileges ndtamed on 
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Bttt thia ' desperate valonr was unavailing 
against such a force, with a numerous field 
artillery and a dromedary corps mounting 
airivek ; and of twenty-two thousand Baj- 
poots assembled on that day for the defence 
of Huldighat, only eight thousand quitted 
the field alive. 

Pertap, unattended, fled on the gallant 
Chytuc, who had borne him through the 
day. and who saved him now by leaping a 
mountain stream when closely pursued by 
two Mogul chiefs, whom this impediment 
momentarily checked But Chytuc, like bis 
master, was wounded ; his purauets gained 
upon Pertap, and the flash from the flinty 
rock announced them at his keels, when, in 
the broad accents of bis native tongue, the 
salutation ko 1 nila gkora ra attoar ‘ ho { 
rider of the blue horse,* mode him look back, 
and he beheld but a single horseman ; that 
honemaa his brother. 

flukta, whose personal enmity to Pertap 
had made him a traitor to Mewar, beheld 
from the ranks of Akber the ‘ blue horse ’ 
flying unattended. Besentmeut was extio- 
gnished, and a feeling of affection, mingling 
with sad and humiliating recollections, took 
pOBsession of his bosom. He joined in the 
pursuit, but only to slay the pursuers, who 
fell beneath his lance ; and now, for the firet 
time in their lives, the brothers embraced 
in friendship. Here Cliytuk fell, and as the 
Bana unbuckled hia caparison to place it 
upon Unkarro, presented to him by his bro- 
ther, the noble steed expired. An altar was 
raised, and yet marks the spot, where 
Ghytuk (1) died ; and the entire scene may 
be seen painted on the walla of half the 
bonaes of the capital. 


The greeting between the brothers Wst 
necessarily short ; but the merry Bukta, who 
was attached to Selim’s personal force, could 
not let it pass without a joke ; and inquiring 
“ how a man felt when flying for bis life P" 
he quitted Pertap with the assurance of 
reunion at the first safe opportunity. On 
rejoining Selim, the truth of Sukta was 
greatly doubted when he related that Pertap 
had not only slain hia pursuers, but his own 
steed, which obliged him to return on that 
of the Ehorasani. Prince Selim pledged his 
word to pardon him if he related the ti utb ; 
when Sukta replied, “ the burthen of a king- 
dom ia on my brother’s shoulders, nor could 
1 witness his danger without defending him 
from it.” Selim kept his word, but dismissed 
the future head of the Suktawuts. Deter- 
mined to make a suitable ' nuzzur ’ on his 
ioti'oduction, he redeemed Phynsror by a 
coup de main, and joined Pertap at Oodipur, 
who made him a grant of the conquest, 
which long remained the chief abode of the 
Suktawuts (2) ; and since the day when this, 
their founder, preserved the life of his bro- 
ther and prince against his Mogul pursuers, 
the byrd of the bard to nil his race is 
Khoratani Mooltani ca Aggal, ‘ the harrier 
to Bhorasan and Mooltun,’ from which 
countries were the chiefs he slew. 

On the 7th of Sawun, S. 1632 (July A.D. 
1676), a day ever memorable in her annals, 
the best blood of Mewur irrigated the pass 
of Huldighat. Of the nearest kin of the 
prince five hundred were slain : the exiled 
prince of Gwalior, Eamsali, hia son Ehan- 
dirao, with thiee hundred and fifty of his 
brave Tiiiir clan, paid the debt of gratitude 
with their lives. Sinoe their expulsion by 


this occasion. Their kettle-drums bent to tho gate of the palace, a privilege allowed to 
none besides, and tbev are addrssed by the title of Baj, or royal. 

(1) ‘Chytuc ca Chabootia’ is near to Jnrrole. 

(2) the mother of Sukta was the ‘Boyal Mother' (Queen Dowager) of 

Mewar. She loved this son, and left Oodipnr to superiutend his L iusehold at Bhynsror: 
since which renuuciatinn of rank to affection, the mothers of the senior branch of 
Suktnwut are addressed 'Bae ji Ilaj.' 
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Batter they had found sanctuary in Mewar, 
whose princes diminished their feeble 
revenues to maintain inviolable the rites of 
hospitality (!)• Manah, the devoted Jhala, 
lost one hundred and fifty of his vassaliif and 
every house of Mewar mourned its chief 
support. 

Elate with victory, Selim left the hill. 
The rainy season had set in, which impeded 
operations, and obtained for Pertap a few 
months of repose ; but with the epring the 
foe returned, when he was again defaated(2), 
and took post in Eomulmeer, wltich was in- 
vested by the Eoka, Shabaz Khan. He 
here made a gallant and protracted resis- 
tance, and did not retire till inaects render- 
ed the water of the ‘ Nogun ’ well, there 
sole reeource, impure. To (he treachery of 
the Deora chief of Akoo, who was now with 
Akber, this deed ia imputed. Pertap thence 
withdrew to (Chaond (3) wiiile Bhan, the 
Sonigurra chief, defended the place to the 
last, and was slain in the assult. On this 
occasion also fell the chief hard of Mewar, 
who inspired by his deeds, as well as by 
his song, the spirit of resistance to the 
‘ ruthleRS king,' and whose laudatory 
couplets on the deeds of hie lord are still 
in every month. But the spirit of poesy 
died not with him, for princes and nobles, 
Hindu and Tooik, vied with each otlier in 
exalting the patriot Pertap, in etraiue rc{ilete 
with those sentiraente which elevated the 
mind of the martial Bajpoot, who is inflam- 
ed into action by this national excitement. 

On the fall of Komnlmeer, the osetles of 
Dburmeti and Qogoonda were invoated by 
Baja Maun. Muhabet Khan took posses- 
sion of Oodipur ; and while apiince of the 
blood (4) cut ofi the resources furnished by 


the inhabitants of Oguna Fanors, Kham 
Fend invaded Chiippun,. and approaobsA 
Clioand from the south. Thus beset on 
every aide, dislodged from the most secret 
retreat, and hunted from glen to glen, thsve 
appeared no hope for Pertap r yet, even- 
while his pursuers deemed him panting in 
some obscure larking.place, he would by- 
mountain eignals reassemble his bands,, and 
assail them unawares and often unguarded. 
By a skilful manoeuver, Ferid, who dreamed . 
of nothing leas than making the Bajpoot 
prince his prisoner, was blocked up iii a 
defile and his force cut off to a man. Unac- 
customed to each warfare the mercenary 
Moguls became disgusted in combating a- 
foe seldom tangii>Ie ; while the monsoon 
swelled the monntain streams, filling the 
reservoirs with mineral poisons and the air 
with pestilential exhalations. The periodio* 
al rains accordingly always brought some 
respite to Pertap, 

Tears thus rolled away, each ending with 
a diminution of hie means and an increase to- 
bis misfortunes. His family was his chief 
source of anxiety ; be dreaded their captivi- 
ty, and apprehension often on the point 
of being realized. On one occaeiun they 
were saved by the faithful Bhils of Cavab, 
who carried them in wicker baskets and 
concealed them in the tiu mines of Jawura, 
wheie they guarded and fed them. Bolts 
and rings are still preseived in the trees 
about Jawura and Cliaond, to which baskets 
were suspended, the only crorlles of the 
royal children of Mewar, in order to pi-seerve 
them from the tiger and the wolf. Yet 
amidst such complicated evils the fortituda - 
of Pertap remained unshaken, and a spy 
sent by Akber represented the Bajpoot . 


(1) 800 rupees, or £100 daily, is tho sum recorded for the support of his prince. 

(2) The date of this battle is Maug Sood 7, 8. 1633, A.D. 1577. 

(3) A town in the heart of the mountainous tract on the south-west of Mewar, 
called Cliuppun, containing about three hundred and fifty towns and villages, peopla 
chiefly hj the nboristinal Ilhils. 

(4) Called Ami 8hah in the annals. 
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•fid bis diieft seated at a scanty meal, irasnbdned. Ha bad beheld his sons and 
maintaining all the etiqnette obsmred in his kindred fall around him on the field 
prosperity, the Bans bsotoiring the doonah without emotion—" for this the Btypoot 
th Ae most deserTing, and which, though was born but the lamentation of bis 
only of the wild fruit of the country, was diildren for food unmanned him He 
rdoeited with all the teTerenw of better cursed the name of royalty, if only to be 
days. Snoh in&exible Atagnsnimity touched enjoyed on such oonditioos, and he demand- 
the aonl oi Akher^ and extorted the homage ed of Akber a mitigation of hie hardehipe, 
oC Cveiy chief in Bajeathaa ; nor could Orerjoyed at this indicston of submis- 
those who swelled the gorgeous train of the aion, the emperor oomioanded public rejoio* 
ehiperar withhold ^«ir admimtion. Nay ings, and exoltingly shewed the letter of 
these annals have preSerred some stansas Pritbwi BiiJ, a Bajpoot compelled to follow 
addressed by the Khankhano, the first of the victorious car of Akber. Prithwi Baj 
the satraps of Delhi, to the noUe Bajpoot, was the younger brother of the prince of 
in his native tongue, applauding his valour Bikaneer, a state recently grown out of 
and stimulating bis perseverance, " all is the Bahtoree of Marwar, and which, being 
unstable in this world : land and wealth exposed in the flats of the desert, had no 
will disappear, bnt the vJrtoe of a great power to resist tbe example of its elder, 
name lives for ever. Potto (1) abandoned Maldeo. Pritbwi Baj was one of tbe most 
wealth and land, but never bowed the bead : gallant chieftains of the age, and, like the 
alone, of all the princes of Hind he preserv Troubadour princes of the west, could grace 
ed the honour of his race.” a cause with the soul-inspiring effusions of 

But there were moments when the wants the muse, as well as aid it with his sword ; 
of those dearer than hia own life almost nay, in an assembly of the bards of Baja- 
eXcited him to frensy. The wife of hie sthan, the palm of merit was nnanimously 
bosom was inseonre, even in the rock or the awarded to the Babtore cavalier. He adored 
ckve j and his infants, heirs to every luxury, the very uame of Pertap, and the intolli- 
were weeping around bhu for food ; for with gcnce filled him with grief. With all the 
Boefa pertinacity did the Mogul myrmidons warmth and frankness of his nature, he 
pursue them, that " five meals have been told the king it was a forgery of some foe 
prepared and abandoned for want of op- to the fame of the Bajpoot prince. 'T know 
porinnity to eat them." On one occasion him well,” eaid he ; “for yonr crown he 
Lie qneen and hie son’e wife were preparing wonid not submit to your terms.*' He 
a few cakes from the flour of the meadow requested “and obtained permission from 
grass (fi), of which one was given to each ; the king to transmit by bis courier a letter 
half for the present, the rest for a future to Pertap ostensibly to ascertain the fact 
meal. Pertap was stretched beside them of his submissioo, but really with the view 
pondering on his mlsfortnnes, when a pierc- to prevent it. On this occasion he com- 
ing cry from his danghtor roused him from posed those couplets, still admired and 
reflection : a wild oat bad darted on the which for the effect they produced will 
reeerved {tortion of food, and the agony of stand compaiison with any of the nrwntet 
hunger made her ahrieks insupportable, of the Troubadour oi the west. (3) 

TJ util that moment his fortitude had been “The hopee of the Hindu rest on the 

tl) A colloquial contraction tor Pertap. 

(2) Called mi. 

(H) It is no affectation to say that the spirit evaporates in the lameness of the 
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Hinda : y«t th« Bua fomkaa tham. 
Bat for all would b« ploead 

on the same level by Akbar s for 
oar obiefa have lost their vatuar and 
oar females their honour. Akbar ia the 
broker m the maifcetof our race:- all has he 
pnrehaaed bat the son of Oodoli ; be is be> 
yond bis price. What tnie fiajpoot would 
part with honour for nine days (ATwoaa;) yet 
how many have bartered it away t Will 
Cbeetore come to this market, when all have 
disposed of the chief article of the Ebetri f 
Though Futto has squandered away Wealth, 
yet this treasure has he preserved. Despair 
has driven many to this mart, to witneas 
their diehonour : from such infamy the 
descendant of Hamir alone has b<'en pre- 
served. The world asks, whence the conceal- 
ed aid of Pertsp 1 None hut the soul of 
manliness and his sword ; with it, well has 
he maintained the Ehetri’s pride. This 
broker in the market of men will one day be 
over-reaohed ; he cannot live for ever ; tlien 
will our race come to Pertsp, for tli« eeed of 
the Bajpoot to bow id onr desolate lands. 
To him all look for its preservation, that its 
parity may again become respleiident’' 

This effusion of the Bahtore was equal 
to ten thousand men ; it nerved the drooping 
mind of Fertap, and ronsed him into sction : 
for it was a noble incentive to find every eye 
of liis race fixed upon him. 

The allusion of the princely poet in the 
phrase, “bartering their honour on the 
Norozn,” requires some explanation. The 


Norm, sr ‘New Vaar's Day,’ when ths aun 
enters Aries, ia one «f great festivity among 
the Mahomedan prinoee of the East ; but of 
that alluded to by Prithwi Biy we oan fona 
and adequate idea f rota the historian Abnl 
FuziL 

It ia not New Fear’s Day, bat a festival 
especially instituted by Akber and to wbieb 
he gave the epithet Nhoesroz, 'day (oS 
pleasure,’ held on the ninth day ( no-rosa )» 
following the chief fiestiral of each mouth. 
The court assembled, and was attended by 
all ranka The qneen also had her court, 
when the wives of the nobles and of the Raj-; 
poot vassal princes were congregated. But 
the Ehooehroz was chiefly marked by a fair 
held within theprenincls of the court, attend- 
ed only by females. The merchaata* wives 
exposed the mannfactnres of every cKme, 
end the ladies of the court warn the pm* 
chaser (1). “His majesty is also there in 
disguise, by which means he learns the value 
of merchandize, and bears what is said of 
the state of the empire and the cbaraoter of 
the officers of gnrernment.’* The ingenuous 
Abul Fuzil thus softens down the unhallowed 
purpose of this day } but posterity cannot 
admit that the great Akber wos to obtain 
these results amidst the Pushto jargon of 
the dames of Islam, or the mixed Bhaka of 
the fair of Bajaethan. These ‘ ninth day 
fairs’ are the markets in which Bajpoot 
honour was bartered, and to which the bmve 
Prithwi Raj makes aliuaioii. 

It is scarcely to be credited than a 


translations. The author could feel the force, though he failed to imitate the strength, 
of the original. 

(1) At tliese royal fairs were also sold the productions of princely artizanB^ main 
and female and whicn, out of compliment to majesty, made a bounte ms return for their 
industry. It is a fact but little known, that most Asiatic piinoea pi ofess a trade : the 
great Amngzebe was a capmaker, and sold -them to such advantage on these ' ninth ' 
fairs, that his funeral expenses were by his own express commana defrayed from the privy 
nurse, the accumnlation of his personnl labour. A delightful anecdote is recorded 
Ghiiji king Mahrnood,,whrse profession was literary, and who obtained good .prices flrom 
his Umrahs for his specimens of caligrsphy. While engaged in transcribing one of the 
Persian poets, a professed scholar, who wim others attended the eonversaxione suggested 
an emendation, which was instantly attended to, and the supposed error remedied. When 
the Mcolah was gone, the mouareh erased the emendation and re-inserted tiio passage. 
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crimsot) banner’ on the insular capital of the 
Sogdi, and leave a desert between him and 
his inexorable foe. With hie family, and 
alt that was yet noble in Mewar, his 
chieftains and vassals, a firm and in- 
terepid band, who preferred exile to 
degradation, he descended the Aravaii, 
and had reached the confines of the de- 
sert, when an incident occurred which made 
him change his measures, and still remain a 
dweller in the land of his forefathers. If 
the historic annals of Mewar record acts of 
unexampled severity, they are not without 
instances of unparalleled devotion. The minis- 
ter of Pertap, whose ancestors had for ages 
held the office, placed at his prince’s disposal 
their accumulated wealth, which, with other 
resources, is stated to have been equivalent 
to the maintenance of twenty-five thousand 
men for twelve years. The name of Bhama 
Sah is preserved as the saviour of Mewar. 
With this splendid proof of gratitude, and 
the tirvente of Prithwi Raj as incitements, 
he again “ screwed his courage to the stiek- 
ing-pliice,” collected his bands, and while 
his foes imagined that he was endeavouring 
to effect a retreat through the desert, sur- 
prised Shabaz in his camp at Deweir, whose 
troops were out in pieces. The fugitives were 
pursued to Amait, the garrison of which 
shared the same fate. Ere they could recover 
from their cousternation, Komulmeer was 
assaulted and taken ; Abdolla and his garri- 
son were put to the sword, and thirty-two 
fortified posts in like manner carried by sur- 
prise, the troops being put to death witliout 
mercy. To use the words of the annals ; "Fer- 
tap made a “desert of Mewar ; he made an 
offering to the sword of whatever dwelt in 
its plains an appalling but indispensable 
taerifioe. In one short campaign ( S. 1636, 
A, D. 1680 ), he had recovered all Mewar, 
except Cheetore, Ajmeer, and Mandalgurh : 
and determining to have a alight ovation in 


return for the triumph Baja Mann had 
enjoyed ( who hod fulfilled to the letter hie 
threat, that Pertap should “live in peril,” ) 
he in vaded Ambar, and sacked its diief 
mart of commerce, Malpura. 

Oodipur was also regained : though thia 
acquisition was so unimportant as soareelj 
to merit remark. In all likelihood it was 
abandoned from the difficulty of defending 
it, when all around had submitted to Pertap ] 
though the annals ascribe it to a generous 
sentiment of Akber, prompted by the great 
Kankhana, whose mind appears to have 
been captivated by the actions of the Raj- 
poot prince. An anecdote is appended to ac- 
count for Akberis relaxation of severity, but 
it is of too romantic a nature even for this 
part of their annals. 

Pertap was indebted to a combination of 
causes for the repose he enjoyed during the 
latter years of his life ; and though this may 
be ascribed principally to the new fields of 
ambition which occupied the Mogul arms, 
we are authorized also to adipit the full 
weight of the influence that the conduct of 
the Hindu prince exerted upon Akber, to- 
gether with the geurral sympathy of his 
fellow princes, who swelled the train of the 
conqueror, and who were too powerful to be 
regarded with indifference. 

Repose was, however, no boon to the no- 
blest of bis race. A mind like Fertap's 
could enjoy on tranquillity, while from the 
summit of the pass which guarded Oodipur 
bis eye embraced the Eangras of Cheetore, 
to which he must ever be a stranger. To a 
soul like bis, buroiiig for the redemption of 
the glory of liis race, the mercy thus shewn 
him, in piaciog a limit to his hopes, was 
more d.fficult of endurance than the pangs 
of fabled Tantalus. Imagine the warrior, 
yet in manhood’s prime, broken with fati- 
gues and covered with soars, from amidst 
the fragments of basaltic ruia(]) (fi,t emblem 


(1) These mountains are of granite and close-grained quartz; but on the summit of 
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of bia owi ooodition 1 ), easting a wistful siekly sentiment, f»ty, was more c^ressivs 
eye to the stained with (he blood af his than the arms of his foe. 
fathers ; whilst in tte * dark ohamber* of hk A premature deoey assailed the pride of 
mind the aoensa of glory enacted there Bajasthan ; a mind diseased preyed on an 
appeared with nnearihly lostra. First, the exhaoeted frame, and proetrated him in the 
yonthfnl Bsppa, on whoae head wu the ‘mor very aummer of bis days. The last moments 
he had wmi from the Mori ;* the warlike of Fertap were an appropriate commentary 
Samara!, arming for tite last day of Bajpoot on his life, which he terminated, like the 
independence, to die with Prithsri Baj on Carthaginian, swearing bis successor to 
the banim of the Caggar : again, deecending eternal conflict against the foes of his eonn> 
the steep of Cheetore, the twelve eons of try's independence. But the Bajpoot prince 
Oni, the crimson banner floating aroand had not the same joyfnl assurance that 
each, while from the embattled rock the inspired the N'omidian Hamilcat ; for his 
guardian goddess looked down on the car> end was clouded with the presentiment that 
uage which secured a perpetuity of sway, his son IJrma would abandon his fame for 
Again, in all the pomp of scarifiee, the Deola inglorious repoee. A powerful sympathy is 
chief, Jeimul end Putts ; and like the Pallas excited by the pictnre which ie drawn of 
of Bajasthan, the Chondawnt dame, leading ihia final scene. The dying hero is represent* 
her daughter into the ranks of destruction : ed in a lowly dwelling | bia chiefs, the 
examples for their eons’ and hnsbands’ imits- faithfnl companions of many a glorious day, 
tion. At length clouds of darkness dimmed awaiting round bis pallet the dissolution of 
the walls of Cheetore : from her battlements their prince, when a groan of mental anguish 
' Ksngra Banes' (1) had fled j the tints of made Baloombra inquire, ** what aflicted bis 
dishonour began to blend with the visions sonl that it would not depart in peace 1" 
of glory ; and lo \ Oody Sing appeared He rallied ; “ it lingered,” be said, “ for 
flying from the rock to which the honour of some consolatory pledge that his country 
his bouse was united. Aghast at the pictnre should not be abandoned to the Toork and 
his fancy had portrayed, imagine him turn- with the death-pang npnn him, be related an 
ing to the contemplation of his own desolate incident which had guided bis estimate of 
condition, indebted for a cessation of per* his son’s disposition, and now tortured him 
aeeution to the most revuUing sentiment with the reflection, that for personal ease he 
that can assail an heroic uiind — compassion wonid forego the remembrance of Lis own 

compared^ with which acorn is endurable, and bis country’s wrongs, 
contempt even enviable : these be could On the banks of the Pesbola, Pertap and 
retaliate ; bat for the high-minded, the his chiefs bad constrnoted a few huts (2) 
generons Bajpoot, to be the object of that ( the site of the future palace of Ooctipur ). 

the pass there is a mass of oulumnar rocks, which, though the author never examined 
them vmv closely, he has little hesitation in calling basaltic. Were it pemited to intrnde 
hk own leelingB on his reader, be would say, ho never pasted the portals of Dubari, which 
close the pass leading from Cheetore to Oodipar, without throwing bis eye on this fantas- 
tio pinnacle and imagining the picture he has drawn. Whoever, in rambling though 
the 'eternal city,' has had his sympathy awskened in beholding at the Porto 
the stone seat where the eonqneror of the Peraians and the Goths, the blind Belisarins, 
begged his daily dole, — or pondered at the unscnlptured tomb of fTapoleon upon the 
^‘^toaitudes of gratness, will appreciate the feeling of one who, in aentimeut, had identified 
hiatself with the Rajpoots, of whom Pertap was jnstly the model 

y) 'Tha queen of hattlementf,’ the tnrrented Cybele of Bajasthan. 

, W magnificent lake is now adorned with marble palaces. Snch was the 
Wealw of Mewac even in bet decline. 
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to protect them dnring the inclemency of 
the rains in the day of their distress. Prince 
Umrs, forg<>tting the loWlinesB of the dwell- 
ing, a projecting bamboo of the roof caught 
the folds of his turban and dragged it off as 
he retired. A hasty emotion, which discloeed 
a varied feeling, was observed with pain by 
Pertnp, who thence adopted the opinion that 
his son would never withet ind the hardships 
necessary to be endured in such a cause. 

' These sheds, said the dying prince will 
give way to sumptuous dwellings, thus 
geuer.itiug the tore ofease;and luviiry with 
its concomitants will ensue, to which the 
independence of Mewar, which we have bled 
to maintain, will be sacrificed : and you, my 
chiefs will follow the pernicious example.” 
They pledged themeelres, and became 
guarantees for the prince, “ by the throne 
of Bapp 1 Bawul,” that they would not per- 
mit mansions to be raised till Mewar had 
recovered her independence. The soul of 
Pertap was satisfied, and with joy he ex- 
pired. 

Thus closed the life of a Rajpoot whose 
memory is even now idolized by every 
Beesodia, and will continue to be eo, till 
renewed oppression shall extinguish the 
remaining sparks of patriotic feeling. May 
that day never arrive. ! yet if such be her 


in 

destiny, may it, at least, not be hastened by 
the arms of Britain { 

It is worthy the attention of those who 
influence the destinies of states in move 
fnvoured climes, to estimate the intensity 
of feeling which could arm this prince to 
oppose the resonroes of a small principality 
against the then most powerful empire of 
the world, whose armies were more numerous 
and far more efficient than any ever led by 
the Persian against the liberties of Greece. 
Hud Mewar possessed her Thucydides or her 
Xenophon, neither the wars of the Pelopon- 
nesus nor the retreat of the ‘ ten thousand ’ 
would have yielded more diversified incidents 
for the historic muse, than tlie deeds of this 
brilliant reign amid the many viciasitades of 
Mewar. Undaunted heroism, inflexible forti- 
tude, that which “ keeps honour bright/' 
perseverance,— with fidelty “such as no na- 
tion can boast, were the materials opposed to 
a soaring ambition, commanding talents, 
unlimited means, and the fervour of religions 
zeal : all however, insufficient to contend with 
one unconquerable mind. Their is not a pass 
in the nlpiue Aravali that is not sanctified by 
some deed of Pertap, — some brilliant vic- 
tory, or ofteuer, more glorious defeat 
Huldighat is the Thermopylae of Mewar ; 
the field of Deweir her Marathon. 



OHAPTBE Xll, 


fJmra mutUt the ihront . — Akket*» death through a* attempt to poiton 
thuja Maun.-^Umra ditregardt the promite given to hit father.— 
Conduct of the Saloomhra chief — Umra defeatt the Imperial armiet* 
—Bugtaji installed at Sana, in Cheelore.Setignt it to Umra.‘-^reth 
tmeceeiet.-^0>igiit of the liuktawuis.—‘The Emperor tend his s<fk Pnr^ 
tee ttgainii the Sana, who is defeated. — Mohabet Khan defeated. — KooHart 
Khootru invades Mewar.— Vmra's despair and submission.’- Embassy 
from Mngland.— Umra abdicates the throne to the eon.— Vmra's 
meelution , — hit death. — obsertations. 


Of the seventeen sons of Pertnp, Unira, 
'who saceeeded him, was the eldest. From 
t'he early age of eight to the hour of I>ie 
parent’s death, he hnd been liis eonstnnt 
Dorapanion and the partner of his toils and 
dangers. Initiated hy his noble sire in 
every act of mountain strife, familiar with 
its perils, he entered on his career (1) in 
the Very flower of manhood, already attend- 
ed "by sona able to maintain whatever his 
sword might recover of his patrimony. 

Akber, the greatest foe of Mewar, surviv- 
ed Pertap nearly eight years. The vast 
field in which he had to exert the resources 
ei his mind, necessarily withdrew him from 
B scene where even success ill repaid tlie 
sacrifices, made to attain it. Urara was left 
in perfect repose during the remainder of 
this monarch’s life, which it was not wisdom 
to disturb by the renewal of a contest 
against the colossal power of the Mogul. An 
extended reign of more then half a century 
permitted Akber to consolidate the vast 
empire he had erected, and to model the 
form of his government, which displays, as 
handed down by Abul Fuzil, on incon- 


testable proof of his genius as well as of his 
natural beneficenca Kor would the Mogul 
lose, on being contrasted wi th the con- 
temporary prinres of Europe ; with Henry 
IV. of France, who, like himself, ascended 
a throne weakened by dissention ; with 
Charles V., alike aepirintt to universal 
sway ; or the glorious queen of onr own 
isle, who mnde advances to Akber and 
sent him an embassy (2). Akber was 
fortunate as either Henry or Elizabetli 
iu the choice of his miuisteis. The lofty 
integrity, military genius, and habits of civil 
industry, for which Sully Wr-ts distinguished, 
found their parallel in Byram ; and if Bur- 
leigh equalled in wisdom, he was not 
saperiorin virtue to Abul Fuzil, nor possess- 
ed of his excessive benevolence. Uuliappily 
for Mewar, all this genions and power 
combined to overwhelm her. It is, however, 
a proud tribute to the memory of the Mogul, 
that his name is united witli that of liis 
lival Pertap in numersus traditionary 
couplets linnonrable to both ; and if the Raj- 
poot bard naturslly emblazons first on his 
page that of his own hero, he admits that 


(1) 8. 1653, A.D. 1697. 

under Sir Thomas Roe wss prepared by Elizabeth, but did noi 
jmceed tul the accession of James. He arrived just sg Mewar had bent her head to the 

of .the Rajpoot prince Kurrun, whom he saw at court as a hostagi 
for the treaty, with admiration. 
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Dono otlier but Akber em Btmd a oomparilOil 
vUfa him ; thereby oonfirmiag the eoU^y 
of the hiotoruB of his race, erho, in 
summing up his ' ehoracteri obserres that, 
"if he sometimes did things be- 
neath the dignity of a great king, be 
aerer did anytbmg nnwoithy of a good 
man ” But if the aunatist of the Boondi 
Btate can be relied upon, the very act which 
caused Akber’s death will make ns pause 
ere we subscribe to these testimoniee to the 
worth of departed greatuese ; a^, disre- 
garding the adage of only speaking good of 
the dead, compel us to institute, in imita- 
tiuo of the ancient Egyptians, a posthumous 
iuquest on the character of the monarch of 
the Moguls. The Boondi records are well 
ft' wortljy^of belief, as 'dairies of evente weie 
kept by her princes, who were of the fiist 
importance in this and the succeeding 
reigns : and they may be 'more likely to 
throw a light upon points of character of a 
tendency to disgrace the Mogul king than 
the hisborians of his court, who had every 
reason to withhold such. A desire to be rid 
of the great Rnja Maun of Amber, to whom 
be was so much indebted, made the emperor 
descend to act the part of the assassin. He 
prepared a majoom, or confection, a part of 
which contained poison ; but caught in his 
own snare, he presented the innoxious por- 
tion to the B ijpoot and ate that drugged 
with death himself. We have a sufficient 
clue to the motives which' influenced Akber 
to a deed so unworthy of him, and whidi 
were more fully developed in the reign of 
his successor ; namely, a design on the part 
of Baja Mann to alter the succession and that 
Khoosru, his nephew, should Bnrceed ins- 
tead of Selim. With snch a motive, the 
aged emperor might have admitted with less 


leruple the advise vbioh prouapted pet 
he dared not openly andetfajpe^ witbnnt 
exposing the throne in bin better days to tb#! 
dangers of civil ooutontion, s# Haia Van* 
was too powerful to be openly sesanlted. 

Let us return to Mewar, Tlsara remodel'* 
led tbe institutions of his coostiy, jnado » 
new assessment of the Ismda and diMribn- 
tiott of the fiefs, apportioning the servise to 
the times. He also sstabLished tho grada- 
tion of ranks such as yet exists, and regu- 
lated the samptnary laws even to tho tie of 
a turban (1), and many of Ubese are to be 
seen engraved on pillars of stone in various 
I parts of tbe country. 

Tbe repoae tlins enjoyed reslized the 
proplietio fears of Pertap, whose admoni- 
tions were forgotten. Uiiira constructed a 
small palace on the banks of the lake, 
named after bimaelf "the abode of immorta- 
lity’’ (2), still remarkable for its Gh>thM eon* 
tract to the splendid marble edifice ereoled 
by hie successors, now the abode of the 
princes of Mewar. Jebangir bad been four 
years on the throne, and having oveinome 
all internal dissention, resolved to signaliae 
bis reign by the subjugation of tbe only 
prince who had disdained to acknowledge 
tbe paramount power of tlie Moguls ; and 
asaeuibling the royal forces, he put them 
in motion for Mewar. 

Umra, between the love of esse and re- 
putation, wavered as to the conduct he should 
adopt ; nor were sycophants wanting who 

"Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful slotb^ 
‘•Not peace 

and dared to prompt bis following tbe uni- 
versal contagion, by accepting the imperial 
firman. In euch a state of mind tlie chiefs 
found their prince, when they repaired to 


(1) The ‘ Umarasahi pagri,’ or turbsn, is still used bjr the Baua snd some nobles 
on court days, but the foreign nobility have tho privilege, in this respect, of conforming 
to thfir own tribes. 

(2) Uinram^/il. 
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the new abode to warn him, and prepare 
aim for the emergency. But the gallant 
Chondawat recalling to their remembrance 
the dying behest of their late gloriona head, 
demanded its fnlfilment. All resolved to 
imitate the noble Pertap. 

— preferring 

'*Hard liberty before the easy yoke 

“Of servile pomp.*’ 

A magnificent mirror of European fabri- 
cation adorned the embryo palace. Animat- 
ed with a noble resentment at the iuefficucy 
Of his appeal to the better feelings of his 
prince, the chieftain of Salonmbra hurled the 
slave of the carpet (1) against the splendid 
bauble, and starting up, seized liis sove- 
reign by the arm and moved him from the 
throne. “To horse, cliiefs 1” he exclaimed, 
“and preserve from infamy the son of Per- 
tap.'' A burst of passion followed the 
seeming indignity, and the patriot chief 
was branded with the harsh name of traitor 
but with his Sacred duty in view, and sup- 
ported by every vassal of note, he calmly 
disregarded the insult. Compelled to 
mount his steed, and surrounded by the | 
veterans and all the chivalry of Mewar, 
tTrara's passion vented itself in tears of in- 
dignation. In such a mood the cavalcade 
descended the ridge, since studded with the 
palaces, and had reached the spot where the 
temple of Juggernath now stands, when he 
. recovered from this fit of passion ; the tear 
ceased to fiow, and paeeing his hand over 
his moustache (2), he made a courteous sa- 
lutation to all, entreating, their forgiveness 
for this omission of respect ; but more eapi- 
cially expreseing his gratitndn to Salonin- 


bra,hesaid, “lead on, nor shall you ever 
have to regret your late sovereign.” Elevat* 
ed with every sentiment of generosity and 
valour, they passed on to Dewier, where 
they encountered the royal army led by the 
brother of the Ehankhanan, as it entered 
the pass, and which after a long and saugui- 
nary combat, they entirely defeated (3), 

The honours of the day are chiefiy attri- 
buted to the brave Kana, ,nncle to the Bann, 
and ancestor of that numerous olan called 
after him Kanawuts. A truce followid 
this battle, but it was of short duration ; 
for another and yet more murderous oon- 
flict took place in the spring of 1666, in the 
pass of the scared Baupur, where the im- 
perial army, under its leader Abdoolla, 
was almost exterminated (4) ; though with 
the loss of the best and bravest of the 
chiefs of Mewar, whose names, however 
harsh, deserve preservation. (6) A feveri-h 
exultation was the fruit of this victory, 

. which shed a hectic flush of glory!* over the 
declining days of Mewar, when the crimson 
banner once more floated throughout the 
province of Godwar. 

Alarmed at these snccessive defeats, 
Jehangir, preparatory to equipping a fresh 
army against Mewar, determined to estab- 
lisli a new Bana, and to iiistul him in the 
ancient seat of power, Cheetore, thus hop- 
ing to withdraw from the standard of 
Uinia many of his adherents. The experi- 
ment evinced at least a knowledge of 
their prejudices ; but, to the honour of 
Bajpoot fidelity, it failed. Sngra, who 
abandoned Pertap and went over to Akber, 
was selected ; the sword of investiture 


(1) A small brass ornament placed ut the corners of the carpet to keep it steady. 

(5) This is a signn] both of defiance and self-gratulation. 

(3) S 1664, A.D. 1608. 

(4) Falgoon 7ib, S. 1666, the spring of A-D. 1610. Feiishta misplaces this battle, 
mahiug it immediately Precede the invasion under Xhoorum. The defeats of the Mogul 
forces are generally styled ‘ reonUs of the commander.' 

(6) Doodo Sangawnt of Deognrh, Narayn-das, Soorajmul, Aiskurn, all Seesodias of 
the first rank ; Foorun Mull, son of Bhun, the chief of the Suktawuts ; Hiirridas Bnhtore, 
Bbomitthe Jhalaof Sadri, Knhirdas C^tchwaha, Kesnodas Chohan of Baidia, Mokund- 
das Bahtoic, Ji imulotc, or of the blood of Jeimul. 
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wasj[irded on him by the emperor’s own 
hands, and under the escort of a Mognl 
force he went to reign amidst the rniiis of 
Cheetore. Her grandeur, even in desolation 
is beautifnlly depicted at this very period 
by the chaplain to the embassy from 
Elizabeth to Jehangir, the members com- 
posing which visited the capital of the 
Seesodias in their route to Ajmeer. (i) 

Fur seven years Sugra had a spurious 
homage paid to him amidst this desolation, 
the ruined pride of his ancestors. But it is 
gratifying to record, that not even by this 
recreant son of Cheetore could the impres- 
sions formed in contemplanting such scenes 
be resisted ; and Sugro, though flinty as 
the rock to a brother and nepliew, could 
not support the silent admonition of the 
altars of the heroes who had fallen in her 
defence. The tiiumphal column raised for 
victory over a combination of kings, wos a 
perpetual memento of his infamy ; nor 
could he pass over one fingei-’s breadth of 
her ample surface, without treading on 
some fragment which reminded him of their 
great deeds and his own unworthiuess. We 
would be desirous of recording, that a 
nobler remembrancer than ‘ coward consci- 
ence,’ animated the brother of Pei tap to 


an act of redeeming virtue ; but iriiea the 
annals tell ne, that Um terrific jB9iira» 
(the god of battle) openly manifested hw 
displeasure,” it is decisive that it was not 
less the wish for greatness, than the desire 
to be without the illness should attend 
is and sending for hie nephew, be lestor* 
ed to him Cheetore, retiring to the isolated 
Kandhar(2). Some time after, upon going 
to conrt, and being upbraided by Jehangir^ 
he drew his dagger and slew himself in the 
emperor’s presence : an end worthy of suoh 
a traitor(3). 

Umra took possession of the seat of his 
ancestors ; hut wanting the means to put 
it in defence, the acquisition only served to 
increase the temporary exultation. The evil 
resulting from attaching so mnch conse- 
quence to a capital had been often aignelly 
manifested ; as to harass the enemy frum 
their mountains, and thareby render bis 
conquests unavailing, was the only policy 
which could afford the chance of indepen- 
dence. With Cheetore the Bana acquired, 
by surrender or nssult, possession of no less 
than eighty of the chief tew ns and fortress- 
es of Mewar : amongst them Ontalls, at 
whose capture occurred the patriotic stuggle 
between the clans of Chondawut and Sukta- 


(1) Cheetore. an ancient great kingdom, the chief city so called, which standeth 
upon a mivlity hill flat on the top, walled nhout at the least ten English miles. Titer* 
appear to Ihis day above a hundred ruined churches and divers fair palaces, which are 
lodged in like manner among their ruins, beside many esequisite pillars gf carved atone : 
and the ruins, likewise of one hundred thousand stone houses, as many English by the 
observation have guessed. There is but one ascent to it, cut out of a firm rock, to which 
a man must pass throngh f ur ( sometime very magnificent) gates. Its chief inhabitants 
at ihis day are Zum and Ohim , birds and wild beasts ; but the stately ruins thereof give a 
shad ow of its beauty while it flourished in its pride. It was won from Baua, an ancient 

Indian prince, who was foi cod to live himsdf ever after on high monntainons places 
adjoining to that province, and his posterity to live there ever since. Taken from him it 
was by Achabar P.adsha ( the father of that king who lived and reigned when I was in 
these parts) after a very long siege which famished the besieged without which it could 
never nave been gotten ” 

(2) An isolated rock in the plain between the confluence of the Psrbaty and 
Chnmbul, and the famous Binthumhor. The author has twice passed it in his travels 
in these regions. 

(3) It was one of his sons who apostatized from his faith, who is well known in the 
imperial history as Mohabeth Khan, beyond doubt the most daring chief in Jehnngir’s 
reign. This is the secret of his bond of union with prince Khoornm (^hnh Jehsn), 
himself half a Bajpoot. It was with his Bajpoots Mohabet did that daring deed, making 
Jehangir prisoner in Lis own camp, in the zenith of his power. 
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««(: for tba Uadiag of the Tuguani, «1 m> 
where related. On this nemoraUe storo, 
bendes the leaders of the rival hands, five 
of the infant dan Suktawnt, eonsietiog hat 
of sixteen tsrave brothers, vitii three of 
the house of Saleombra, perished, strug- 
gling for the iminortaiity promised by the 
barA We may here relate the rise of the 
Suktswats, with which is materially con- 
neoted the fntare history of Mewar. 

Sukta was the second of the twenty-four 
sons of Cody Sing. When only five years of 
age, he diaoovered that fesrlese tempera- 
ment which marked his manhood. The 
armourer haring brought a new dagger to 
tiy its edge by the neual proof on thinly 
spread cotton, the child asked the Bana 
“ if it wee not intended to cut bones and 
flesh," and seizing it, tried it on his own 
little hand. The blood gushed on the 
carpet, but he betrayed no symytom of pain 
or surprise. Whether his father admitted 
the tacit reproof of hie own want of nerve, 
or that it recalled the prediction of the 
astrolngers, who in casting Sukta's horos- 
cope, had announced that he was to be the 
bane of Mewar," he was iiieontinenily 
commanded to be pnt to death, and was 
carried off for this purpose, when saved by 
the Saloombra chief, who arrested the flat, 
sped to the Bans, and begged his life as a 
boon, promising, having no heirs, to educate 
him as the future head of the Cbondawats 
The Saloombra chief had children in bis 
old age, and while wavering between his 
own issue and the eon of his adoption, the 
young Sukta was sent for to court by his 
brother Pertap. The brothers for a consi- 
derable tisio lived on the most amicable 
footing, unhappily interrupted by a dispute 

whUc hunting, which in time engendered 
mutual dislike. While riding in the ring 


Pertap suddenly proposed to decide their 
quarrel by single combat, *' to see who was 
the best lancer.” “ Not backward * Sukta 
replied, '* do you begin ” ; and some little 
time was lost in a courteous struggle for the 
first spear, when, as they took their ground 
and agreed to charge together, the Piiro- 
bit{l) rushed between the combatants and 
implored them not to ruin the honae. Hie 
appeal, however, being rain, their was but 
one way loft to prevent the unnatural 
strife : the priest drew his dagger, and 
plunging it in his breastr fell a lifeless 
cropse between the combatants. Appalled 
at the horrid deed, the blood of the priest 
on tiieir head,’’ they desisted from their 
infatuated aim. Pertap, waving hie band, 
commanded Sukta to quit his dominions, 
who bowing retired, and carried his reseot- 
mente to Akber. Portap performed, with 
the obsequies of this faithful servant many 
expiatory rites, and made an irrevocable 
grant of Salairs to bis son, still enjoyed by 
his descendants, while a small column yet 
identifies the spot of sacrifice to fidelity. 
From tliat hour to the memorable day when 
the founder of the Suktawnts gained the 
liyrd of the race ' Khorasan Uooltan ca 
Aggul,' on the occasion uf his saving bis 
sovereign flying from the field, the brothers 
bad never beheld each other’s face. 

Sukta bad seventeen sons, all of whom, 
excepting the heir of BbynsrorlS), attende i 
his obsequies. On return from this rite 
they found the gates barred against them 
by Bhanji, now chief of the Suktawnts, who 
told them “ there were too many moutlis,’’ 
and that they must push their fortunes else- 
where while he attended his sovereign 
with 'the quota of Bhynsror. They de- 
manded their hoises end their arms, 
if Buch were his pleasure ; and electing 


(1) Family priest. 

(%) I have visited the cenotaphs of Sukta and his sncoossors at the almost insaletod 
Bhynsror on the Ohumbul. The castle is on a rock at the confluence of the black 
Bitmani and the Chumbol. 
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Ach!i M their bead ( whose wife wu then 
pregosint ), tbe^ took the route to Ednr, 
^hich had teoeatly been aaqoirod bj' a 
junior bratieb of the Babtores of bfarw&r. 
They bad reaidied Pelode when the pan^ 
of oliildbirth seined the wife of Aehil : and 
heittg rudely repulsed by the Sonigurra 
vassal of Pslode, who refused her shelter at 
such a moment, they sought refnge amidst 
the ruins of a temple. (1) It was the shrine 
of Jfata Jatugvi, ‘ the mother of births,' the 
irttao hoeina of the B'ljpoats. In a comer of 
the sanctuary they plaoed the mother of a 
future race ; but the rain, which feli in 
torrents, visibly affected the ruin. A beam 
of stone gave way, wliich but for Ballo 
would have crushed her : he supported the 
sinking roof on his head till the brothers 
cut down a babnol tree, with which they 
propped it and relievd him. In tliis retreat 
Assa ( Hope ) was born, who became the 
parent of an extensive branch known as 
the Achiles Suktawuts. 

The ‘ Gireat Mother ’ was propitious. 
The parent of * Hope ' was soon enabled to 
resume her journey for Edur, whose chief 
received them with open arms, and assigned 
lands for their support. Here they had 
beed some time when the Bana’s prime 
minister passed through Edur from a 
pilgrimage to Satrunja. (3) A violent storm 
would have thrown down tiie tent in which 
was his wife, but for the exertion of some of 
the brothers, and the minister, on learning 
that it was to the near kin of his sovereign 
he was indebted for this kindness, invited 
them to Oodipur, taking upon him to pro- 
vide for them with their own proper bead, 
which they declined without a 8p<'cial 
invitation. This was not long wanting ; 
fur Uinra was then collecting the strength 


of bis hills dgsiiist the king, and the servi- 
ces of the band of brothers) Itia kinsiMiis 
were peculiarly acceptable. The fiist act 
of duty, thongh bumble, is properly record' 
ed, as ennobled by the sentiment which 
inspired it, and the pictured scene is yet 
preserved of Ballo nnd Joda collectiug logs 
of wood for a nigfatfire in the mountain 
bivouac for their kinsman and soversigOi 
In tlie more brilliant exploit wliieh followed 
Ballo took the lead, nnd though the lord of 
Bhynsror was in camp, it was Ballo who 
obtained the leading of the vangnard : the 
commencement of that rivalry of oUnshtp 
from wlience have resulted some of the most 
dating, and many of tire most merciless 
deeds in tlie history of MeWar. The tight 
to lead in battle belonged to the Cbonda* 
Wilts, nnd the first intimation the chisnaifl 
had of his prince’s inconsidcrata insult wss 
from the bat'd incessantly repeating the 
Bprd of the clan, until “ the portal of the 
ten thoosaud ” of MeWar deemed him mad. 
“ Not so,” replied he ; “ but it is, perhaps^ 
the last time your ears may be gratified 
with “ the watch-word of Chwtda, which 
may to-morrOW be given as well ns the 
Herole to the Suktawuts.” An explaination 
followed, nnd the assault of Ontalla ensued, 
which preserved the rights of the Chonda- 
wuts, though nobly contested by their 
rivals. The vassal of B.ikrole carried the 
tidings of the successful assault to the Rana, 
who arrived in time to receive the last 
obeisance of Ballo, whose parting words to 
his prince were seized on by the bard and 
added to the byrd of the clan : and 
although, in sloth and opium, they now 
“lose and neglect the creeping hours of 
time,” yet whenever a Suktawut chief enters 
the court of his sovereign, or takes his seat 


(1) Probably the identical temple to tie Mother, in wliich 1 found a valuable in- 
scription of Komarpol of Anhulwarra Puttun) dated S. J207. Palode is m the district of 
Neemahaira, now adenated from Mewar, and under that upstart Fathan, Mesr Khan. 

(2) One of theyfve sirred wiowwfs of tho Jaina, of whose faith was the minister. Of 
these I shall speak at length in' the Personal Narrative. 
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atnonsst his brotUei chiefs, the bards still 
aalate him with- the dying words of Ballo ; 

“ Doottdk datar, 

ChaogooMjoyar% 

“ EhoratUK MooUtm ea agguV’(l) 

Then psesing the hand over bis moustache, 
for a moment the eecetade of Ontalla flits 
befere his vision, where Ballo, Achiles, 
Joda, Dilla, and Cbutharbhan five of the 
seventeen sons of Snhta, fell for the mainte- 
nanee of the p«at of hononr. Bhanji soon 
after performed a eerviea which obtained 
him the entire favonr of his prince, who, 
retnming from Butlam, was iosnlted by the 
Bubtoret of Bheendir, which was punished 
by the Suktawnt, who took the town by 
aaeault, expelling the aggressors. Umra 
Sbdded it to his fief of Bhynsror, and since 
the latter was bestowed on the rival clan, 
Bheendir has continued the chief residence 
of the leader of the Siiktawats. Ten chiefs, S) I 


have followed in regular suoceuion, whose 
iaeue spread over Mewar, so that in a few 
generations after finkta, their prince could 
tnueter the swords of ten thousand Suktar' 
wute; but interoal feuds and interminable 
Spoliation have checked the progress of 
population, and it might be difScult now to 
assemble half that number of the ‘ ehildren 
of Sukta ' fit to bear arms. 

To return. These defeats alarmed Jehau' 
gir, who determined to equip an overwhelm- 
ing force to crush the Bana. To this end 
he raised the imperial standard at Ajmeer, 
and assembled the expedition under bis im'^ 
mediate inspection, of which he appointed 
his eon Purvez commander, with instruo- 
tiona on departure “ that if the Bane or bis 
elder eon Kurrun should repair to him, to 
I receive them with becoming attention, and 
to offer no molestation to the country(3).” 
But the Seesodia prince little thought of 


(1) “Double gifts, fourfold sacrifice.” Meaning, with increase of their prince’s favour 
the eaorifioe of their lives would progress ; and which for the sake of euphony probably, 
preceded the byid won by the founder, 'Hhe barrier to Khoratan and MooUav'* 

The Byrd of the Chondawuts is : “JDor scAe* Mewar ca bur Mewar," “ the portal 
of the ten thousand [towns] of Mewar.” It is related that Sukta, jealous of eo sweeping 
a ^rd, complained that nethieg was left for him : when the master bard replied, he was 
“ Kewar ea Aggul" the bar which secures the door {,Kewar), 

(2) Sukta. — 17 eons. 

Bhan. 

I 


Dynl. Ber, Maun. Goculdas. Pooro. 

J . 

Snbbul. 

I 

Mokhum. 

1 

Umra. 

I 

Pirthi. 

I 

Jeit. 

I 

Omed. 

1 

Khoshial 

1 

■ zoorawur, 

present chief of the clan. 


(3) A.D. len. 
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fttbmiaaion ; on the contrary, flushed with 
euecesB, he gare the royal amy the meeting 
at a spot oft moistened with blood, the pass 
of Khamnior(l), leo'ling into the heart of 
the hills. The imperial army was disgrace- 
fully beaten, and fled, pursued with great 
havoc, towards Ajtiieer. The Mogul histo- 
rian admits it to have been a ghirioas day 
for Mewar. He describe-t Purve* entangled 
ill the passes, dis'ientions in his camp, his 
supplies cut off, and under all these dis- 
advantages attacked ; his precipitate flight 
and pursuit, in which the royal army lost 
vast numbers of men(2) But Jeliangir in 
his diary slurs it over, and simply remarks : 
‘‘ I recalled P.irvez to join me at Lahore, 
and directed his son with some chiefs to be 
left to watch the Rana.” 

This son, tutored by the groat Mohabet 
Khan, fared no better than Parvez : he was 
rented and slain. But the Hydra was in- 
destructible ; for every victory, while it 
coat tlie best blood of Mewar, only multi- 
plied the number of her foes. Seventeen 
pitched battles had the illustrious Rajpoot 
fought since the death of liis father ; but 
the lose of his experienced veterans with- 
ered the laurels of victory, not Iiad he 
sufficient repose either to hnsband his re- 
sources, or to rear his young lieroes to 




replace tiiem. Another, and yet more 
mightiy army, wu assembled Under prlnoe 
Khoomra, the ablest of the sons of Jehitf 
pT, and better known in history as Shah 
Jehan, when emperor of the Moguls. 

Again did the Rana with his son Kurrun 
collect the might of their hills ; bat a hand- 
ful of warriors was all their muster to meeb 
the host of Delhi, and ' the crimson banner,* 
which for more than eight hundred years 
had waved in proud independence over the' 
beads of the G-elilotes, was now to be abased 
to the son of Jehangir. IHie Emperor's 
own pen shall narrate the termination of 
this strife. 

“Eighth year of my reign, A.H. 1022(S), 
I determined to move(4) to Ajmeer end send 
my fiirtnnate son Khorrum before me ; and 
having fixed the moment of departure, 1 
dismissed him with magniftoent khelsts, 
an elephant, horse, sword, shield, and 
dagger, and besides liis usual force added 
twelve thousand horse under Asim Khan, 
and presented to all the officers of his army 
fmitable gratifications. 

“On the commencement of the ninth 
year ( A.D. 1614 ), while seated on my 
throne, in a auspicious moment, the eiepiiant 
Alum Gomnn(6), with seventeen others, 
male and female, captured from the Rana, 


(1) Translated ‘ Brampur' in Dow’s Ferishta, and transferred to the Deccan ; and 
the pass {bala-ghat) rendered the Balaghat mountains of the south. There are numerous 
similar errors. 

(2) The details of battles, unless accompanied by exploits of individuals, are very 
nninteresting. _ Under this impression 1 have suppressed whatever could impair the 
current of action by amplification, otherwise not only the Rajpoot bard, but the eon- 
temporary Mot-ul historian, would have afforded abundant matter ; but I nave deemed 
both worthy of ne.’lect in such cases. Ferishta’s history is throughout most faulty in its 
geographical details, rendered still more obsoore from the erroneous orthography ( often 
arising from mistaken punctuation ) of the only translation o f this valoable work yet 
before the public. There is one gentleman (Lieut Col. Briggs) well qualified to remray 
these defects, and who, with a laudable industry, has made an entire translation of the 
works of Ferishta besides collating the best MAS. of the original text. It is to be 
hoped he will present his performance to the public. 

O'!) A. D. 1613. 

(4) Dow gives in a note a description of this camp. 

(.'4 The Arrogant of the e.irth. 
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vftre aent bj tay toa Ebooram and preaent- 
ed before me. The next day I went abroad 
inoonted on Alum Goman, to my great 
satiafutioa, and diatributed gold in great 
qnantity. 

“Pleating intelUgenoe arrived of the in- 
itentinn of fiuia U mra Sing to repair and 
make -bia obedience to me. My fortnnate 
Boa Khoorom had eatabliehed my authority 
aatf garriaona in divera atrong-holda of 
the Sana's country, leUeh oteing to ike 
malig* mfineeee iff the air and teaier, ilt 
%arreeMeet and kaaeoeetiiility, it loat deevud 
imfiouibU to bring under tulgtelion ; yet, 
from the perpetual orer-running of the 
oouitr^ vitfaout regard to the heats or the 
rains, by my armies, the capture and iin- 
prismimeot of the wires and children of 
many of the men of rank of the country, 
the Bans was at length reduced to ack- 
nowledge the despair to which he was 
driren, and that a farther eontinuance of 
such distreaa would be attended with utter 
min, with the choice of captivity or being 
forced to abandon the country. He there- 
fore determined to make his eubmission, and 
seat two of his chiefs, Soopkurrun, and 
HcridM Jhata, to my aon Khoorm' to re- 
pmeeat that if he would forgive and take 
him by the hand, he would pay his respects 
to him, and would ssnd his eldest sou 
Kurron to attend and to serve the emperor, 
as did other Hindn princes ; but that, on 
aeoomt of hie gear*, kevovld hold kirn- 


ulS(\) etuMvd from attending in pereon. 
Of these events my son sent a full relation 
by Shakur Oolla Afxnl Khonee. 

“I woe greatly rejoiced at this event 
happening under my own retgu and I com- 
manded that these the ancient possessors of 
the country should not be driven from it. 
The fact is Bane Umra Sing and his an- 
cestors were proud, and confident in the 
strength and inaccessibility of their moun- 
tainous country and its strong-holds, and 
had never beheld a king if Sindutthan, nor 
made euimiuion to any one. 1 teat deei- 
rotu, in mg otan /brtnnate time the oppor~ 
tanitg thould i»ot tlip mg kandt ; inetant- 
Ig, iherfore, on the repreeentation of mg 
ton, I forgave the Sana, and tent a friend- 
Ig firmtuin that he might reil attured of 
mg protection and care, and imprinted 
thereon, at totemn iettimeng of my tineeritg, 
mg ‘Jive fingert ’ ( pucja ) (2) j J aha 
wrote mg eon, that hg any meant bg tekieh 
it could be brought about’, to treat thit 
illuiiriout one according to hit own heart't 
wishet. 

My son despatched the latter and fir- 
mann by the cUiefe Suopkurran and Heri- 
das Jhala, aceompaiued by Shukur OolU 
and Soonderdhs with assurances to the Bana 
that he might rely on my generosity and 
esteem, to receive my firmaun and imprett 
of my hand : and it was agreed that on 
the Sfitb of the month he should repair to 
. my son. 


• would hold himself excused.’' In these few words, to which the emperor 

hss nobly given a place in his diary, wo have tho Bajpoot prince’s foeliags depicted on 
this pauifal ooouton. 

The giving the hand amongst ail nations has been considered as a pledge for 
raejMrforiuace or Mtification of some act of importance, and the oostom amongst the 
Scythm « nations, of transmitting its impre’w ns a aubstitnte, is here practically 
deienbea I hare seen the identical Firman in tho Rana’s archives. The hand being 
unmersed in a compost pt ssndal-wood, is applied to tho paper, and tho palm and five 
fogen are yet dlstinot. In a masterly delineation of Oriental manners {Carne’t 

MUertfi-om the is sivra an aneodoie of Mahommed, who nnable to sign his name 
®®sw*tion, dipped his bond in ink, and made an impression rbere with It is 
eviMnt the prophet of Islam only followed an ancient aolemnity, of the same import 
aa that practised by dehangir. 
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" Having g<me out of Ajmeer to host, 
Mahmood Bsg, a serrant of my sod Kboo- 
ram, arrired, and presented a letter from 
him, and stated to me verbally the Bana 
having met my son. 

"^n receiving this news, I presented 
Mahmood Beg with an elephant, horse, and 
dagger, and gave him the title of Zoolfeeer 
Khan. 

“Aeeounl of the tneeting of Rana Umra 
Sing with Sultan Khoorutn and of 
KhaorunCa viait to prince Kurntn, with 
all the Omraa, and of the rauh heatowed 
on prince Kurrun in the houadiold of the 
emperor, on the part of the empreaa 
Noor Jchan.’' 

“On Sunday the S6th the Bana, with 
respect and due attention to etiquette, as 
other vasaals of tlie empire, paid his respects 
to my son, an I presented a celebrated ruby, 
well known in pnsseaainn of this honse, and 
various arms inlaid with gold ; with seven 
elephants of great price, which alone re- 
mained after those formerly captured j and 
also nine horses as tribute. My son received 
him with princely generosity and courtesy ; 
when the Bans taking my son by the knee, 
requested to be forgiven. He raised his 
head, and gave him every kind assurance 
of countenance and protection, and present- 
ed him with suitable khelats, an elephant, 
horses, and a sword. Though he bad not 
above one hundred penons in his train 
worthy to be dignified with khelats, yet one 
hundred and twenty khelats, fifty horses, 
and twelve jewelled aigrettes, were bestow- 
ed on them. The custom, however, of these 
princes being that the heir and the father 
never visit together(l), he observed tliis 
usage, and Kurruii, his declared successor, 
did not accompany the Bana. Sultan 


Khoomm, the same day, gave ITaita Stag 
his leav«, promising forthwith to eead 
his son Eurmn, who was introdnoed, and 
khelats, with elephsnt, sword, and dagger, 
were bestowed ; and thatsame day he repidr- 
ed with him to me. 

In my interview with Bultan Ehoorma 
on hie arrival at Ajmeer, he representotf 
that if it was niy pleasure he would present 
the prince Knrrnn, whom I accordingly 
desired him to .bring. He arrived, paid his 
respects, and hie rank was commanded to 
be, at the regueat of mg non, immediatelg on 
mg right hand, and I rewarded him with 
soitable khelats. As Burrun, owing to tha 
rnde life he had led in his native hills, was 
extremely shy, and unused to the pageantry 
and experience of a court, in order, to recon- 
cile and give him confidence I daily gave 
him some testimoniee of my regard and 
protection, and in the second day of hie 
service I gave him a jewelled dagger, and 
on the third a ehoiee steed of Irak with 
rich oaparisons ; and on the same day, I 
took him with me to the queen’s court, 
when the queen, Noor Jehan, made him 
Bifiendid khelats, elephant and horse capari- 
soned, sword, &C. The same day I gave 
him a rich neoklace of pearla, another day 
an elephant, and it was my wish to give him 
rarities and choioe things of every kind. I 
gave him three royal hawks and three gentle 
falcons trained to the hand(2). a ooatof 
mail, chain and plate armour, and two 
rings of value ; and, on the last day of the 
month, carpets, state cushions, perfumes,, 
veseels of gold, and a pair of the balloeka 
of Guzerat. 

" 10th year(3). At this time I gave 
prince Burrun leave to return to his jai- 


(1) This' was to avoid treachery. I have often had the honour to teoeive the 
descendant priueeg, father and son, " of these iilostiious ones " together. 

(3) Baz and toora. 

(3) Of his reign. 
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I^Btr (1) ; irlum I bMtomd on him an ele- 
phant horee, and a pearl necklace valued at 
OCkOOO nopeea (£5,000) | and fnmt the da; 
o( hie mpaifing to my court to thut of hia 
departure, the value the vatiou* gifts I 
presented him exceeded ten lacks of rupees 
(£1S6,000), exel naive of one hundred and 
ten hoMoe, five eleplianta, or what my son 
Bhoorum gave him. 1 sent Mabarick Khan 
along with him, by whom 1 sent an ele- 
phant, horse, Ac., and various cofideutial 
inessages to the Bana. 

“ On the 8th Suffer of the 10th year of 


the H. 1024, Kurrnm was elevated to the 
dignity of a MaDBubdar(2) of five thousand, 
when 1 presented him with a braoelet of 
pearls, in which was a ruby of great price, 

‘‘24th Mohurrum, 10th year (A.D, 1615), 
JuggutSing, son of Eurruo, aged twelve 
years, arrived at court and paid his respects, 
and presented, the arzees of bis father and 
grandfather, Bans Umar Sing, ffis counte- 
nance carried the impression of his illnstri- 
ous eatraction{3), and I delighted his heart 
with presents and kindness. 

“On the 10th Sliahan, Juggut Sing had 


(1) Such was now the depaded title of the ancient, independent, sovereign Mewar. 
Eapp^ Fertap, whose aehes being mingled with his parent earth, was spared his country’s 
bumihation ! 

(2) With this the annals state the restoration of many districts : tho Khoirar, 
Phoolia, Bfdnore, Mnndelgnrh, Jecrun, Keeiuutch, and Bhynsror, with supremacy over 
Oeols and Oongerpar. 

(3) It mnst hare been this grandson of Umra of whom Sir Thomas Jloc thus writes : 
“the right issue of Porns is here a king in the midst of the Mogul's domininns, never 
subdued till last year j and, to say the truth, he is rather bought than conquered : won 
to own a superior by gifts and not by arms. The pillar erected by Alexander is yet 
standing at Delhi, tqe ancient seat ot Bama, the successor of ?orxiB."—JEwtract of a letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated at Ajmere, January 'iQth, 1615. 

Cop^ of a letter written hj the great Mogul unto king James, in the persian tongue, 
here faithfully translated, which was as follows : — 

"Unto a king rightly descended from his ancestors, bred in military affairs, clothed with 
honour and justice, a commander worthy of all command, strong and constant in the 
religion which the great prophet Christ did teach. King James, whoso love hath bred such 
an impression in my thought as shall never be forgotten : but as the smell of amber, or 
as a garden of fragrant flowers, whoso beauty and odour is still increasing, so, be assured, 
my love shall still grow and increase with yours. 

“7'he letters which you sent me in the behalf of your merchants I have received, 
whereby 1 rest satisfied of your tender love towards me, desiring you not to take it ill, 
that 1 have not written to you heretofore : this present letter I send to you to renew our 
loves, and herewith do certified you, (hat I have sent forth my firmauns throughout all 
my countries to this effect, that if any English ships or mercliants sh.ill arrive in any of 
my ports, my people shall permit and suffer them to do what they please, freely in their 
merchandizing causes, aiding and assisting them in all occasipn of injuries that shall be 
offered them, that the least cause of discourtesie be not done unto them ; that they may 
he as firee, or freer than my own people. 

“And as now, and formorlT, 1 have received from you divers tokens of your love ; so 
I shall still desire your Tnindfaluess of me by some noveitios from your countries, as an 
argument of friendship betwixt us, for such is the custom of princes here. 

"And for your merchauts, 1 have given express order through all my dominions -, to 
suffer them to buy, sell, transport, and carry away at their pleasure witliout the leti or 
hiudorauce of any persons whatsoever, all such goods and merchandizes as they shall 
desire to buy ; and let this my letter as fully satisfie you in desired peace and love, as if 
iny own son had been messenger to ratifie the same 

‘‘And if any in my Cl uiitries, not fearing God, nor obeying their king, or any other 
void of religion, should endeavour to be an instrument to break this league of frirudsbii', 
J would si-nd my sun Sultan Curoom, a souldior approved in the wars, to cut him off', that 
no obstacle may hinder the continuance and increase of our uiTectioui. 
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periniiiHion ts return to his house. At his 
departure 1 presented him with 20,000 
rupees, a horse, rlephant, and Khelata , and 
to Herklua Jhala, preceptor of prince 
Kurrun, 6,000 rupees, a horse, and klielat ; 
and I Sent by him six golden images (1) 
to the Buna. 

*‘ 2Sth Riibee ool Akber, 11 ih year. The 
statue* of the Rana and Kurrun^ sculptured 
in white marble, I desired should have 
inserihed the date in which they Wei's prepared 
and presented, and commanded they should 
be placed in the gardens at Agra." 

“ In the nth year of my reign, an arzee 
from Etiraad Kiian acquniiited me tiiat 
Silken Klioornm had entered the Bane’s 
c<iuntr 3 ‘, and that prince and hie son had 
iiotli ezch'ingcd visits with niy son ; and 
tliiit from Ihu Iributo, conaisting of seven 
elephiints, twenty-seven saddle horses, triiys 
of jewels, and ornaments of gold, my son 
took three horses and returned all the rest, 
and engaged that prince Karrun and fifteen 
liundred Rajpoot horse should remain with 
him in the wars." 

“ In tlie 13th year prince Kurrun repair- 
ed to my court, then at Siiidla, to congratu- 


late me on my rictmto and (saiqiMBt of 
the Dukiuiu, and presented 100 muhon (it). 
1,000 rupees, nuzserana, and effects in gold 
and jewels to the amount of 21/100 rupees* 
haidy elephants and hones ; the last 1 
returned, but kept the rest, and neat day 
presented him a dreee of honour : and 
from Fntehpoor gave him his leave, viilk 
elephant, horse, sword, and dagger, and a 
horse Tor hie father.” 

“ 14th year of my reign. On the 17ih 
Bnbbee-ool-awel, 1029 H., I received intel- 
ligence of the death of Bana Umra Sing. 
To J nggiit Sing, hie grandson, and Blieem 
Sing, his son, in attendance, 1 gave khelats, 
and despatched Baja Kishoredus (3) with 
the firman couferring benefits and with tli« 
dignity of Bana, (he khelat of investiture, 
choice burses, and a letter of condolence 
suitable to the occasion to prince Kurrun. 
7th Shuval, Beharri das Bramin I des- 
patched with a finnan to Bana Rnrrnn, 
desiring that his son with his contiugent 
should attend me.” 

To have generalized this detail of tlie 
royal hietorian wonld have beou to lessen the 
interest of this iiupoitaut period in the su> 


‘•When your majesty shall open this letter, let your royal heart be es fresh as a email 
garden, let all people make reverence at your gate. Lot your throne bo advanced higher. 
Amongst the greatness of the kings of the prophet Jesus, let your majesty be the greatest; 
and all moaarchs d> rive their wisdom and connsel from your breast, as from a fountain, 
that the law of the m^esty of .Tesno may receive, and flonrieh under your protection. 

“The letters of love and friendship which yon sent mo, the present tokens of your 
goc d affection towards me, 1 have received by the lumds of your ambassadour. Sir Thomas 
Bow, who well desorveth to be your trusty servant, delivered to me in an_ aceeptable and 
happy hour ; up‘>n which mine eyes were so fixed, that I could not easily remove them 
unto any other objects, and have accepted them with greit joy and delight, Jsv ” 

“The last letter had this beginning “ How gracious is your majesty, whose great- 
ness God preserve. As upon a rose in a garden, so are mine eyre fixed upon yon. God 
maintain your estate, that your monarchy may prosper and be augmented ; and that yon 
may obtain all your desires worthy tho greatness of your renown : and as the heart is 
noble and upright, so let God give yon a giorions reign, because rou atroncly defSsnd the 
law of the majesty of Jesus, which God made yet more flourishing, for that it was 
confirmed by miracles. &c " — Della Volte, p. 473. 

(1) There are frequent mention ot such images ( pootlis ), but I know not which 
they are. 

(2) Golden snns, value £1 12s. 

(3) Increasing the respect to the Banas by making a prince the bearer of the Braaua. 
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mJiof Mevu. Jehangir merit* to bare 
bis exaltation, hi* noble and nnostentation* 
conduct, deeoribed by hi* own pen, tbe 
extreme micntene** of which description 
but increases the interest. With -hie self- 
gratnlation, he bean fhll testimony to tbe 
gallant and long protracted reiietanoe of the 
fiajpoots ; and while he impartially, though 
rather erroneouely, estimatre their motirea 
and mean* of opposition, he doee Utnra 
ample justice in the deolaration, that he did 
not yield until he had bat the alternative 
of oaptirity or exile | and with a magnani- 
mity above all praise, he records the Bajpnot 
prince’s salvo for his dignity, “ that he 
wonld hold himself exensed “ from attend- 
ing in person.” The simple and tiaiva 
deolaration of his joy, " his going abroad 
on Alnm Goman," the favourite, elephant 
of the Sana which had been captured, on 
learning hie submission is far stronger than 
the most pompous testimony of public 
rejoicing. But there is a heart-stirring 
philanthropy in tiis conduct of the Mogul 
which docs him immortal honour ; and 
in commanding his son *' to treat the illus- 
trious one according to his heart’s wishes,” 
though he so long and so signally had foild 
tbe royal armies, he proved himself worthy 
of the good fortune he ackootvledges, aud 
well shews his sense of the superiority of 
the chief of all the Bajpoots, by placing tbe 
heir of Mewar, even above all the princes 
of his own house, “ immediately on ii» 
right hand" Whether he attempts to 
relieve the shyness of Knrrnn, or sets forth 
the princely appearance of Juggut sing, we 
see the same amiable feeling operating to 
lighten the chains of the conquered. But 
the shyness of Knrrnn deserved a worthier 


term : he felt the degradation which 
neither tbe statne* raised to them, the right 
hand of the monarch, the dignity of a ' oom- 
mauder of five thousand,’ or even tbe res- 
toration of the long alienated territory could 
neutralize, when the kingdom to which he 
was hair was called a fief f jagheer ), anA 
himself, ' tbe descendant of a hundred 
kings,’ a vassal (jagkeerdar ) of the empire, 
under whose banner, which his ancestors 
bad BO signally opposed, he was now to fol- 
low with a contingent of fifteen hundred 
Rajpoot horee. 

Seldom has auhjngated royalty met with 
such coneideration ; yet, to a lofty mind 
like TJrara’s, this courteous oondesoension but 
increased the severity of endurance. In the 
bitterness of his heart, he cursed the magna- 
nimity of Khoornra, himself of Bajpoot 
blond(l) and an admirer of Bajpoot valour 
which circumstance more than the force of 
bis arms had induced him to surrender, fur 
Bhoorum demanded but tbe friendship of 
tbe Rajpoot as tbe price of peace and to 
withdraw every Mahomedan from Mewar if 
the Bans would but receive tbe emperor’s 
firman outside of his capital. This hia 
proud soul rejected ; and though he visited 
prince Eboorum as a friend, be spnmed the 
proposition of acknowledging a superior, or 
receiving the rank and titles awaiting such 
an admission. The noble Umra, who, — 

“ Bather than be loss. 

Cared not to be at all,” — 

I took the resolution to abdicate (2) tbe throne 
he could no longer hold but at tbe will of 
another. Assembling hia chiefa, and dis- 
closing his determination, he made the 
teeka on hie son’s forehead ; and observing 
that the honour of Mewar was now in bis 


(1) Khoorum was son of a Rajpoot princess of Amber, of the OwteAwoAa tjih^ snd 

hence his name was probably Koorm, synonimous to cutchwa, a torUnte. The bards are 
always punning upon it. „ . , 

(2) Surtendt red S. 1672, A.D. 1616 ; ( according to Dow, S. 1669, A.D. 1613 ) died 

1621. 
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handi, forthwith left the capital and seolnded 
himaelf in the No-chouki (1) ; nor did he 
from that hour orosa its threahold, hot to 
hare his oshw deposited with those of ius 
fathers. 

All comment is superfluous on such a 
character as Sana Umrs. He was worthy 
of Pertap and his race. He possessed all 
the physical as well as mental qualities 
of a hero, and was the tallest and 


strouf;est of all the princes of Dfewar. 
He was not so fair an they oaually are, and 
he had a reserve bordering upon gloominess, 
doubtless occasioned by bis reremos, for it 
was not natural to him ; he was beloved by 
his chiefs for the qualities they moat esteem, 
generosity and valour, and by his subjects 
for his justice and kindness of which we can 
judge from his edicts, many of which yet 
lire on the column or the rock. 


(I) It must have been here that Sultan Khoorum visited the Bana. The remains 
of this palace, about half a mile without the city wall (north), on a cluster of hills, are yet 
in ezistenoe. It was built by Oody Sing on the banks of a lake, under which are gardens 
and groves, wheio the author had the Bono's permission to pitch his tents in the hottest 
months. 


CHAPTER Zin. 


Sanjk Kurrun fortifie* and tmheUUiet Oodipitf.— The Ranatof Mewat 
exeuaed attendance at court.— Bheem eommanda tie contingent of Metoar. 
—Leaguea with Sultan Koorum againat Purvez, — Jehangir attaeka the 
inaurgeuta.-' Bheem alain. — Khoorwm Jliea to Oodipnr.—JTia reception bg 
tie Roma.— Death of Kurmn.—Rana Juggut Sing aucceeda. — Death of 
Jehangir and aeeeaaion of Khoorum at Shah Jehan. — Mewar enjoya 
profound peace.— The ialand palaeea erected by Juggut Sing.—Repaira 
IpCheetore.—Hia death. — Rana Raj Sing. — Depoaal of Shah Jehan and 
' aeeeaaion of Arungzebe . — Cauaea for attachment to the Hindua of 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan. — Ammizebd a character -impoaet the Jezeya or 
capitation tar on tie Rajpoota.—Rag Sing abducts the intended wife of the 
emperor and prepares for war. — Amngzehe marches. — The valley of Girwo 
— Prince Akbar surprised.— Defeated.— Blockaded in the mountains.— 
Liberate by the Heir of Mewar.— Delhire Khan defeated. — Arungzebe 
defeated by the Rana aud hie Bahlore allies. — Arungzebe quits the field . — 
Prince Bheem invades Cvzerat. — The Bana's Minister ravages Malwa.— 
United Rajpoots defeat Azim and drive him from Cheetore. — Mewar freed 
from the Moguls.— War carried into Marwar . — Secsodiae and Uahtores 
defeat Sultan Akber,— Rajpoot stratagem.— Design to depose Arungzebe 
and elevate Akber to the throne.— Ita failure. — Tie Mogul makes overtures 
to the Rana. — Peace. — Terms . — The Rana dies of his wounds.— His charac- 
ter— Contrasted with that of Arungzebe.— Lake Raj sumund.— Dreadful 
famine and pestilence. 


Eurruni or Kama, ( the radiant ), suc- 
ceeded to the lost independent king of Me- 
war, S. 1677 A. D. 1621. Henceforth we 
shall hare to exhibit ttiese princely ‘children 
of the son’ with diminished lustre, moving 
as satelites round the primary planet ; but, 
nnaecustomed to the laws of its attraction, 
they soon deviated from the orbit prescribed 
and in the eccentricity of their movements 
occassionslly displayed their iinborrowed 
effalgence. For fifteen hundred years we bare 
traced each alternation of the fortune of this 
family, front their establiehment in the 
second, to their expulsion in the fifth cen- 
tury from ?aurasbtia by the Fartbians: the 


acquisition and loss of Ednr ; the conquest 
and surrender ot^ Cheetore ; the rise of 
OodipiiT aud abasement of the red flag to 
Jehangir ; and we shall conclude with not 
the least striking portion of their history, 
their unity of interests with Britain. 

Eurrun was deficient neither in courage 
nor conduct ; of both he had given a decided 
proof, when, to relieve the pecuniary diffi- 
culties of bis father rrith a rapidity nnparlle- 
led, he passed through the midst of his foes, 
surprised and plundered Surat, and carried 
off a booty which was the means of protract- 
ing the evil days of his conntryk But for 
the exercise of the chief virtue oftheKaj. 
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poot, he had little scope tliroughont his 
reign, and fortunately for his country 
the powerful esteem and friendship which 
Jehangir and Prinoe Ehoornm evinced for 
hia bouse, enabled him to pat forth the 
talents he possessed to repair past disasters. 
He fortified the heights round the capital, 
which he strenthened with a wall and ditch, 
partly enlarged the noble dam which retains 
the waters of the Fesholo, and built that 
entire portion of the palace called the Rawnia, 
still set apart for the Indies of the court. 

When Raiia Umar made terms with 
Ji'liangir, he stipulated, as a salvo for his 
dignity and iliat T.f nis euc ’aa^ois, exemption 
from all personal attendance ; and confined 
the extent of homage to h's aiiccossnra i-eociv. 
ing, on each lapse of the crown, the 
firmann or imperial decree in token of 
subordination, which, more strongly to mark 
their dependent condition, the Buna was to 
accept without the wails of his capital ; 
accordingly, though the heirs-nppnreiit of 
Mowar ( 1 ) attended the court, they never 
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did aa Sana. Partly to lessen thb weight of 
this sacrifice to independence, and partly 
to exalt the higher grade of nobles, the 
princes of the blood-royal of Mewar were 
made to rank below the natfesiit, a fictitious 
diminution of dignity, which, with aiintlar 
acts peculiar to this house, enhanced tho 
self-estimation of the nobles, and made 
them brave every danger to obtain sfidh' 
sacrifices to the ruling passion of the Baj* 
poot,'a love of distinction. ( 2 ) It is^men- 
tioued by the emperor that he places the ' 
Iieir-appareot of Mewar immediately on his 
right hand, over all the princes of Hlndns- 
thun ; conseqnently the superior nobles of 
Mewar, who were alt men of royal descent, 
j deemed themselves, and had their claims 
i admitted, to rank above their peers at other' 
courts, and to be seated almost on an equali* 
ty with their princeef 3 ) . 

The Soesodia chieftains were soon dis- 
tinguished amongst the Rajpoot vassals of 
the Mogul, aiid had a full share of power, 
i Of these Bheem, the younger brother of 


(1) The contingent of Mewar was one thousand horse. 

(2) During the progress of my mediation between the Rana and his nobles, in 1818, 
the conduct of the lineal reproseutativo of .Teimul, tlie defender of C^eetore against 
Akbor, was striking. Instead of surrendering the lands which he wiis accused of asnrping, 
he placed liiniself at the door of the thrcsliold of the palace, whence he was immovable. 
His claims were left to my adjudication ; but he complained with great heat of the 
omission of ceremonials, and especially of the prostration of hononis by the prince. 
1 iiicantioualv remarked that these were trivial compared with the other objects in view, 
and begged him to disregard it. “ Disregard it I why, it was for these things my 
ancestors sacrificed their lives : when such a band * as this on my turban was deemed 
ample reward tor the mnsu distinguished service, and made them laugh at wounds and 
hardships Abashed at the inconsiderate remark which provoked this lofty reproof, 
I used my influence to have the omission rectified : the lands were restore^ and the 
enthusiastic reverence with which I spoke of Jeimul would have obtained, even greater 
proof of the Bednore chief s regard for the fame of his ancestor than the surrender of 
them implied. Who would not honour this attachment to such emblems iu the dan 
of adversity P 

(3) This was conceded, as the following an*cdote will attest. When the first 
Peshwa appeared at the Jeipur court ho was accompanied by the Saloombra 

The Jeipur prince divided his gadi ( eutAion ) with the Peshwa, and the latter wia/te room 
for the Saloombra chief upon it, observing that their privileges and rank were similar. 
The same Penhwa had the address to avoid a'l discassion of rank at Oodipnr, by alleging 
the prerogative of hU order to ‘ /spread hit cloth firont of the throne ’ a distiiietion to 
which every priest is entitled. 

• Bala-huni a fillet or band, sometimes embroidered ; often, as in the present case 
of silk or gold thread knotted, and tassels tied round the turban. Bala-bmd is syno^ 
nymous with diadem. ' 
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Karrnn, who headed the quota of Mower, 
wee conepiououe, and beouue the chief ad- 
Tieer and friend of Snltan Khoornoiy who 
well knew hie intrepidity. At hie eon’e 
eoliritation, the emperor oonferred npon 
him the title of Beja, and aaaiftned a email 
principality on the Bnnaa for hie reaidenoe, 
of which Thoda wae the capital. Ambi- 
tious of perpetuating a name, he ereoted 
% new city and palaces on the banka of the 
riTer, which he called Bajmahal, and which 
hie deaoendante held till about forty years 
ago. The ruins of Baitnahal(l) bear testi- 
mony to the architectural taste of this son 
of Mewar, as do the fallen fortunes of bis 
<Sesoendaat to the instability of power : 
tha linedl heir of Baja Bheem serves the 
chief of Shahpura on half a crown a day { 
Jehangir, notwithstanding his favonis, 
noon had a specimen of the insubordinate 
spirit of Bheem. Being desirous to sepa- 
rate him from Bultan Ehoorum, who as- 
pired to the crown in prejudice to his eider 
brother Purres, he appointed Bheem te the 
Government of Guzerat, which was dis- 
tinctly refused. Detesing Furvez, who, it 


will be recollected, invaded Mewar, and 
was foiled for his cruelty on this oocasion* 
Bheem advised his friend at once to throw 
off the mask, if he aspired to reign, Parvez 
Was slain, and Ehoorum manifested his 
gnilt by flying to arms. He was secretly 
supported by a strong party of the Bajpoot 
interest, at the head of which was Qiij Sing 
of Marwar, his maternal grandfather, who 
cautiously desired to remain nutral. Jeban- 
gir advanced to orueh the incipient revolt ; 
but dubious of the Bahtore ( Gnj Sing 
he gave the van to Jeypur, upon which the 
prince furled hie banners and determined to 
be a spectator. The armies approached and 
were joining action, when the impetuous 
Bheem sent a message to the Bahtore, 
either to aid or oppose them. The insult 
provoked him to the latter course, and 
Bheem’s party was destroyed, himself s1ain(2), 
and Khoorum and Muhabet Khan compel- 
led to seek refuge in Oodipur. In this 
eeylnm be remained undisturbed ; apart- 
ments in the palace were assigned to him ; 
but bis followers little respecting Bajpoot 
I prejudices, the island became hie residence, 


(t) The Plate represents Bajmahal, oa the Bunas, now in the fief of Bao Chund 
Sing, one of the Jeipur nobles, whose castle of Doonee is in the distance. There are 
many picturesque scenes of this nature on the Bunas. Doonee made a celebrated defence 
•aginst Sindia’s army in 1808, and held out several months, though the Mahratta prince 
bu an army of forty thousand men and a park of eighty pieces of cannon to oppose 
two hundred Rajpoots. Tliey made sorties, captured bis foragers, cut bis batteries to 
pieces and earned off his guns (of which they hud none) and placing them on their walls, 
with his own shot made the whole army change position, beyond matchlock-range. At last 
their inexpertness rendered them useless, and tliey obtainra honourable terms. On one 
oocassion the foragers of our escort were returning, and met Sindia’s coming away 
without their guns and cattle, which had just been takmi from them. Our lads, from 
fellowship volunteered to recover them, and returned on tbe captors, who gave them up 
((if my memory deceive me not) without a struggle, and from respect to the red coat < 

(2) Mitun Bing, chief of the Suktawuts, and his brother Goknldas, weie Bheem 'a 
advisers, and formed with Mobabet Khan the junta whe ruled tbe Mogul heir-appsrent. 
Maun held Sanwor in the Khairsr, and was celebrated in Umra’s wars as the great cham- 
pion of the Seesodias. He counts above eighty wounds, and had at various times “ sent 
a seer (two pounds) of exfoliated bone to tbe Ganges." Such was the affection between 
Haun and Bheem, that they concealed the death of the latter, sending him food in 
Bheem’s name ; but he no sooner learned the truth than he tore away the bandages and 
expired. Of Goknldas the bard says, in allusion to the peaceful reign of Kurrun, “ the 
' wreath of Kurrun’s renown was fading, but Gokul revived it with his blood." It was 
with the Seesodia Bajpoots and the Suktawuts that Mohabet performed the most daring 
exploits in Mogul history, making Jehangir prisoner in his own esmp ; but it is too long 
or insertion in a note. 
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on which a samiitouo edifice wu reieed 
adorned with a lofty dome, crowned with 
the orescent. Ilhe interior wae decorated 
with mosaic, in onyx, cornelain, jaspers, and 
agates, rich Turkey carpets, Ao. ; and that 
nothing of state might be wanting to the 
royal refugee, a throne was aculptnred from 
a single block of eerpentine, supported by 
goadriform female Caryatides. In the 
court a little chapel was erected to the 
Mahomedan Saint Hadar, and here the 
prince with his court resided, every wish 
anticipated, till a short time before hb 
father’s death, when he retired into 
Persia. (1) 

Such was Bajpoot gratitude to a prince, 
who, when the chancre of war made him 
victor over them, had sought unceasingly , 
to mitigate the misery attendant on the loss 
of independence ! It is pleasing to record 
to the honour of this calumniated race, 
that these feelings on the part of Kurrun 
were not transient j and that so far from 
expiling with the object. 

'* The debt immense of endless gratitude.” 
was transmitted ae an heir-loom to his 
issue j and though two centuries have fled, 
during which Mewar has suffered every 
variety of woe, pillaged by Mogul, Pathan, 
and Mahratta, yet the turban of prince 
Khoornm, the symbol of fraternity (2), has 


been preaerved, and Mmaim in tlis same 
folds aa when transferred from the head of 
the Mogul to tliat of the Bajpoot prince. 
The shield is yet held as the most saored of' 
relies, nor will the lamp which iltuniines tha 
chapel of Madar want oil while the princes 
of Oodipnr have wherewithal to supply it (S^ 
Sana Kurrun had enjoyed eight yearn 
of perfect tranquility when he was gather^ 
ed to his fathers. The sanctuary he gave 
prince Khoornm had no apparent effect on 
Jehangir, who doubtless believed that the 
ftana did not sanction the oonduct of his 
brother Bheem. He was succeeded by his 
SOD Juggut Sing, ‘ the lion of the world,’ in 
S.16S4(A. D. ms ). 

I The emperor Jehangir died shortly after 
hie accession, and while Khoornm was in 
exile. This event, which gave the throne to 
the friend of hie house, was announced to 
him by the Bana, who sent his brother and 
a band of Rajpoots to Surat, „to form 
certe^e of the emperor, who repaired direct- 
ly to OodipuT ; and it was in the Badul 
Mahl ( ‘the cloud saloon’ ) of his palace that 
.be was first sainted by the title of 'Shah 
Jeban’ by the satraps and tributary princes 
of the empire. (1) On taking leave, the new 
monsiroh restored five elienated dietriots^ 
and presented the Sana with a ruby of 
inestimable value, giving him also permis- 


(1) Contemporary historians say to Ooloonda. 

(2) An exchange of turboua is the symbol of fraternal adoptions 

(3) It U an affecting proof of the perpetuity of true gratitude, 


“ Which owing, owes not," 

as well as of religious tolwation, to find the shrine of the Mahomedan saint maintsinBil in 
t^ retreat of the Seesodiae, and the priest and establishment kept up, though the sons of 
tbeir bepefaetor, penecuted them with unrelenting barbarity. Are these people worth 
ooncihating P or doM the mist of ignorimce and egotism so blind ns, that we are to dee- 
piM the mmds hidden under the ch-ak of poverty end long oppreesion P Theowngo- 

brought from their saored niche 
A ^ hiolced on them with sentiznents of roTerenoe-, as relics consecrated by 

I bowed to the turban with an itresis. 

time impulse, and a fet vor as deep as ever did pilgrim before the most hallowed shrine. 

—J Reography ie often quite unintelligibU, omits this in his history, 

and passes the king dir^ to Ameer : but the annals are fuller, and describe the rwl 
insignia conveyed by Mohabet Abdools, Khan Jeban, and his secretary Sadoola. 
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eioa to recpiwtruot t]he fortificationa. of 
Olteetora. 

The twenty-six ysMs dturing which 
Juggttt Sii^ ocoopied the throne passed 
In nnioterTOptod tranquillity: a state an* 
froitfnl to the bard, who flonrishes only 
amidst agitation and strife. This period 
was deToted to the cnltiration of the peace- 
ful arts, especially architecture : and to 
J uggut Sing Oodipur is indebted fur those 
uagniftcent works which bear his name, 
and excite onr astoDishment, after all the 
disasters we have related, at the reaoiivces 
he found to aocompliah them. 

The palace on the lake ( covering about 
four acres ), called the Jugnewas, is entirely 
his work, aa well as maDy additions to its 
sister isle on which is the JugmunderfU, 
Nothing but marble enters into their com- 
position ; columns, baths, reservoirs, fonu- 
tains, all are of this material, often inlaid 
■with mosaics, and the uniformity pleasingly 
diversified by the light passing tlirongh 
glass of every hue. The apartments are 
decorated with historical paintings in water- 
colours, almost meriting the term fiesco 
from their deep absorption in the -wnli ; 
though the darker tints have blended wiili, 
and in part obacnred the more delicate 
eliades, from atmoapherio causes. The 
walls, both here and in the grand palace, 
contain muiy medallions, in considerable 
relief iu gypsum, pourtraying the principal 
historical events of the family, from early 
periods even to the marriage pomp of 
tlie present Bana. Parterres of flowers, 
orange and lemon groves, intervene to dis- 
pel the monotony of the buildings shaded 
by the wideapreading tamarind and magui- 
iioent ever-green kheenee ; while the grace- 
ful palmyra and cocoa wave their' plume- 
like branches over the dark cypress or cool- 
ing plantain. Detached colonnaded re- 


fectories are placed on the waterie edge for 
the Chiefs, and extenoive baths for their 
nse. Here they listened to the tale of the 
bard, and slept off their noon- day opiate 
amidst the cool breezes of the lake, wafting 
delicious odours from myriads of the lotue- 
flower which covered the surface of the 
water ; and as the fames of the potion eva- 
porated, they opened their eyea on a lands- 
cape to which not even its inspirations could 
frame an equal : the broad waters of the 
Peshola, with its indented and well-wooded 
margin receding to the terminatiug point 
of eight, wliich the temple of Brimpomi 
opened on the pass of the gigantlo AravaK, 
the field of the exploits of their furefatbeis. 
Amid such scenes did the Seesodia princis 
and Cliiertaius recreate during two genera- 
tions, exclianging the din uf arms for volup- 
tuous inactivity. 

Jnggut Sing was a highly respected 
prince, and did mucii to efface the remem- 
brance of the rude visitations of the Moguls. 
The dignity of his character, his bene- 
volence of address, and personal demeanunr, 
secured the homage of all who bad access 
to him, and are alike attested by the pen 
of the emperor, the ambassador of England, 
and the Chroniclers of Mewar. He liad 
the proud satisfaction of redeeming the 
ancient capital from luin ; rebuilding the 
“chaplet baBtion(d', restoiing the portals, 
and replacing the pinnacles on the templ-s 
of Chutterkote.” By a princess of Marwar 
he left two sons, tlie eldest of whom 
succeeded. 

Kaj STng ( the royal lion ) mounted tlie 
throne in 8. 1710 (A.D. 1664). Various 
causes over which he hud no control, com- 
bined, together with his personal character, 
to break the long repose his country had 
enjoyed. The emperor of the Moguls had 
reached extreme old age, and the ambition 


(1) ‘The mitifter of the world.’ 

itself Jfofu Boor;, a ‘ chaplet bastion ' blown up by AkbeT, is a small fortress of 
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of hio BOBS to usurp his authority, iitvolved 
every Bajpoei to support of thw iudiTidoal 
pietensioaa. The Bans indiiied to DateOX 
ttM legitleeate heir to the tbroue, ss did 
uearly the whole Bajpoot rsoe ; but the 
battle of Futehabad ailenced every preten- 
sion, and gave the lead to Arungzeb, which 
he maintained by the saeridee of whatever 
opposed his ambition. His father, brothers, 
nay his own offepring were in turn victims 
to that thirst tor power, which eventually 
deatreye'l the monarchy of the Moguls. 

The policy introduced by their founder, 
from which Akber, Jehangir, and Shah 
Jehau had reaped so many benefits, was 
unwisely abandoned by the Utter, who of 
all had the most powerful reasons for main- 
tuiuing those ties which connected the 
Uajpoot princes with his house. Historians 
have neglected to notice the great moral 
strength derived from this unity of the 
indigenous laces with their conquerors ; for 
during no similar period was the empire 
so secure, nor the Hindu race so cheiislied, 
as during the reigns of Jehangir and Shah 
Jeiiun ; the former born from a Rajpoot 
princess of Aiubar, and the Utter from the 
house of Marwar. Arungzeb’s onmixed 
Tiitai blood brought no Jiajpout sympathies 
to his aid ; on the contrary, every nolile 
family shed their best blood in withstand- 
111 '; liih' lu'Cesaion, and in the defence of 
Shall Jeliaii’s i-'ghis, while there was a hope 
of success. The politic Arungzeb was not 
blind to this defect and he tried to remedy 
it in his successor, far both his declared heir. 




Shah AUum, and Auim, us mdi » bis 
favourite grtaduou^), wuru ilur sSiipriug 
of Bajpootwu ; but untufliMucuil tniauetf by 
such prudiUotiom, his bigotry imtweigiied 
his ptfiicy, and h« visitsd the Bzjpoota wttE 
an unrelenting and unwise persecution. 

We shall pass the twioe-tidd tale of tho 
struggle for power which ended in the deu< 
traction of the brothers, competitors with 
Arungzeb ; this belongs to general histmy, 
not to the annals of Me war: and that bis* 
tory is in every hand(3), in which the 
magnanimity of Darn, the impetuoosity of 
Morad, and the activity of Sujub, met the 
same tragical end. 

It has seldom occured that so- many 
distinguished princee were contemporary us 
during the reign of Arungzeb. Avery 
poot principality had a head above medio- 
ciity in conduct as in oourage. Jey Sing 
of Ambar,' snruamed ‘the Miiza .RajH;’ 
JesBwnnt Sing of Marwar, with the Hsras 
of Buoudi and Eotsdi; tlis Bahtores of 
Dikaneer, and Booudelas of Orcha and 
Uuttea were men whose prejudices, pro- 
perly consulted, would have rendered the 
Mogul power indissoluble : but he bed but 
one measure of contumely for all, which 
inspired , Sevoji with designs of freedom to 
Mahrsshtra, and witiidrow every sentiment 
of support from the princes of Bajosthau. 
Ill subtlety and the most specious hypo- 
ciisy, in that concentration of resolve which 
confides its deep purpose to none, in every 
qualification of the warrior or echolarfd), 
Arungzebe bad no superior amongst the 


(1) I have_ copies^ of the original letters written by Dara, Sujab, Morad, and 
Arungzeb, on this occasion, each soliciting the Rana s aid. 

(2) Eam-bnksh, (son of Jodpoori, not Udipoori ) th« gift of Qapid, Of this the 
Greeks made Cambyses. 

(3) Bernier who was an eye-witness of these transaction^ describes them far better 
than the Mogul historians, and his accounts tally admirably with the Baipoot uuials. 

(4) We possess a most erroneus idea of the understanding AsWie prinoest-and 
the extent of its cultivation. Arungzeb’s rebuke to his tutor MooUa Sale, who Imset him 
with a sycophantic iutrnsion on his coming to the throne, may correot this, aad, with tho 
letter of Bana Baj Sing gave the European world j[u8ter notions of the powers of mind 
both of Hindu and Mshomedan. It is preserved oy Bernier, who had ample opportunity 
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many dlstinguiihad of hw race ; but that tin deetrootion. ** This hypocrisy/ says the 
by irhicb 'aogela fell’ bad steeped him in an eloqnent Orme “ increased with his power, 
ocean of guilt, and not only neutralized his and in order to palliate to his Mahamedaiv 
natnral capacities, but converted the means subjects the crimes by which he had be- 
for nnlimited power into an engine of self- come their sovereign, he determined to 

to acquire a knowledge of them. {From an edition in the Author' t pottetsion, printed 
A.D. 1684, onfyr three yean after thete eventi ) 

“ ‘ What is it you would have of me, Doctor P Can you reasonably desire I should 
make you one of the chief OmroAs of my court ? Let me tell you. if yon had instmotod 
me as yon should have done, nothing would be more just ; for I am of this persuasion 
that a child well edncatad and instrnoted is as much at least, obliged to bis master as 
to his father. But where are those good doonmonts you have given me 7 In the first 
filace.yon have taught me that all that Frangietan (so it seems they call Europe) was noth- 
ing, but I know not what little island, of which the greatest king was he of Portugal, and 
next to him he of Holland and after him he of £n gland : and os to the other kings, as 
those of France and Andalusia you have represented them to me as our petty Rajas ; 
telling me that the kings of Indoston were far above them all together and that they 
were the true and only Uoumajone, the Ekbars, the Jehau-Quyrea, the Chah-Jehans. 
the fortunate ones, the great ones, the conquerors and kings of the wor}d ; and that 
Persia and Usbec, Eachguer, Tartar and Catay, Pegu, China and Matchina did tremble 
at the name of the kings ofindostan. Admirable geography! You should rather have 
taimht me exactly to distinguish all those different states of the world, and well to 
uuMrataud their strength, their way of fighting, their customs, religions, governments, 
and interests ; and by the perusal of solid hietory, to observe their rise, progress decay, 
and whence, how, and by wnat accidents and errors those great changes and revolutions 
Of enmires and kingdoms have happened. I have scarce learnt of you the name of my 
grandairea, the famous founders of this empire: BO far were you from having taught me 
the history of their life, and what course they took to mnke such great conquests. You had 
a mind to teach me the Arabian tongue, to re»d and to write. 1 am much obliged to yon, 
forsooth, for having made me lose so much time upon a language that requires ten or 
twelve years to attain to its perfection ; as if the son of a king should think it to be an 
honour to him to be a grammarian or some doctor of the law, and to learn other languages 
than those of his neighbours, when be cannot well be without them • he, to whom time 
is BO precious for so many weighty things, which he ought by times to learn. As if there 
were any spirit that did not with some reinctancy, and even with a kind of debasement 
employ itself in so sad and dry an exercise, so longsome and tedious, as is that of learn- 
ing word.’ 

"Tbue did Arung-zebe resent the pedantick instructions of hie tutor ; to which it is 
affirmed in that court, that after some entertainment which be bad with others, he 
further added the following reproof : 

"Enow yon not, that childhood well govern’d, being a state which is ordinarily 
accom]>aaied with an happy memory, ie capable of thousands of good precopts and ins- 
tractions, which r^ain deeply impressed the whole remainder of a man’s life, and keep 
the mind always raised for great actions 7 The law, prayers, and sciences, may they not 
as well be learned in our mother-tongue as in Arabiuk P You told my father Chah Jehan, 
that yon would teach me philosophy. * Tis true, I remember very well that_ yon Lava 
entertain’d me for many years with airy questions of things that afford no satisfaction at 
all to the mind, and are or no use in humane society, empty notions and mere phancies 
that have only this in them, that they are very hard to nsderstand end very easie to foi^ 
get, which are only capable to tire and spoil a good understanding, and to breed an opinion 
that is insuppoi table. I still remethber, that after yon )md thus amuseii me, 1 know not 
how long, with your &e philosophy all I retained of it waa a multitude of barbaroua and 
dark words, proper to bewilder, perplex and tire out the beat wits, and only invented tlie 
better to cover tne vanity and ignorance of men like yonrself, >hat wonld make us believe 
' that they know all, and that under those obscure and ambiguous words are hid great 
mysteries which they alone are capable to understand. If you had season'd me with that 
philosophy which formetb the mind to ratiocination, and insensibly aocastoms it to be 
eatisfied with nothing but solid reasons, if you had given me those excellent precepts and 
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‘vaforoe the conTersien of the Hindne by the 
severest penalties, and even by the sword ; 
as if the blood of his eubjects were to waiih 
away the stains from hia bands, already 
encnasoned with that of his family, 
Ii'ibonr left the field and industry the loom, 
until the decrease of the revenuce induced 
Arangzeb to substitute a capitation tax(l) 
as the balance of account between the two 
religions.” The same historian justly 
characterizes this enactment aa one so con- ! 
trary to all notions of sound policy, as wellj 
as of the feelings of humanity that “ reflec- | 
tion eeeks the motive with amazement'” In j 
this amazement we might remain, nor seek | 
to develop the motive, did not the ample 
page of history in all nations diaclose, that 
in the name of religion more blood has been 
abed, and more attrocity committed, than 


by the nnited action of the whole ostsi' 
logua of the possione. M^omed’s creed was 
based on oonversion, which, by whatever 
means effected, was a plenary atonemeafe 
for every crime. In obedienos thereto 
Arungseb acted ; but thongh myriads of 
victims who clung to their faith wen sooria 
Seed by him at the fiat of tide gladiatorial 
prophet, yet nor these scrupulous fulfilment 
cf fanatic obeervancee, eonld soothe at tbs 
dread hour the perturbations of the ' still 
small voice * which whispered the names of 
father, brother, son, bereft by bim of life. 
Eloquently does he pourtray these terrors 
in his letters to his grandson on his death- 
bed, wherein he says, ” whichever way I 
look, I see only the divinity,”— and that an 
offended divioity(S) . 

Raj Sing had signalised hie acceseion by 


doctrines which raise the sonl above the assaults of fortune, and reduce her to as nnshake- 
able and always ec^uul temper, and permit her not to be lifted np by prosperity nor 
dt-besed by adversity j if you had taken care to give me the knowledge of what we are and 
what are the first principles of things, and had assisted me in forming in my mind a fit 
idea of the greatness of the universe, and of the admirable order and motion of the parts 
thereof ; if I say, you had instilled into mo this kind of philosophy, I should think myself 
incomparably more obliged to yon than Alexander was to his AriHt>’tle, and believe it 
my duty to recompense you otherwise than be did him. Should not you, instead of 
your flattery have taught me somewhat of that point so important to a king, which ie, 
what the reciprocal duites are of a sovereign to nis subjects and those of subject to^ their 
sovereign . and ought not you to have considered that one day I should be obliged with the 
eword to dispute my life and tho crown with my brothers F la not that the destiny 
almost of all the sons of Indostan ? Have you ever taken any care to make me learn, 
what ’tis to besiege a town or to set an army in array ? For these thing I am obliged to 
others not at all to you. Go and retire to tlie village whence yOu are come, and let 
no body know who yon are or what is become of you. 

(1) Tho Jezeya. 

(2) I deem it right, in order further to illustrate to the cultivated understanding 
of Arangzeb, to annex the letters written to his sons a few days before hia death. With 
Buch talente, with so jnst a couceptiun as these and the rebuke to his tutor evince of his 
knowledge of the right, what might he not have been, had not fell ambition misguided 
him 1 

“ To Shaw Azim Shaw. 

” Health to thee 1 my heart is near thee. Old age ie arrived : weakness subdues me, 
and strength has forsaken all my tuembers. 1 came a stranger into this world, and a 
stranger 1 depart 1 know nothing of myself, what I am. and for what 1 am destined. 
'The instant which passed in power, hath left only sorrow behind it. 1 have not been the 
guardian and protector of the empire. My valuable time boa been passed vainly. I had 
a patron in my own dwelling (conscience ), but his glorioas light was unseen by my dim 
sight. Life is not lasting, there is no vestige of departed breath, and all hopes from 
futurity are lost. The fever has left me, but nothing of me remains hut skin and bona. 
My son (Kanin Buksh ), though gone towards l^ejapore, is still near; and thou, 
my son, are yet nearer. The worthy of esteem, Shaw Anium, is far distant ; and my 
grandson (.4zeem Oosliaun), by the orders of God, is arrived Bear Hindostan. The camp 
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the reriral of tbe mriBcQ Te$ka-ioor, and 
plandored Helpoora, irhjeh thoagh cn the 
Ajmeer frontier. Shell Jehan, trhm edrieed 
to Tengeaaoe, replied « it wee only a folly of 
hit nephew." (1) An aj^eal to hie gellentry 
made him throw down the gauntlet to 
Arnngeeb in the plentitnde <rf hie power. 


when the valour of the Seefodiee again' 
bunt forth in all the eplendonr of the daye 
<A Pertap ; nor did the contest close till after 
a aeries of brilliant victories, and with the 
narrow escape from captivity of the Xerxes 
of Hindnathan. The Mogul demanded the 
hand of the princeas of Boopnagnrrh, a 


and follwera, helpleaa and alarmed, are like myself fiill of affliction, restless as the quick* 
auver. separated from their lord, they know not if they have a master or not. 

"I brought nntliiug into this world, and, except the infirmities of man, carry nothing 
mu u T ''u * for _ray salvation, and with what torments I may be pnniahrd. 

Though I have_ strong reliancs on the mercies and bounty of Qod, yet regarding my 
Mtions, fear will not qnit me ; but when 1 am gone, reflecdon will not remain. Corno 
tben what may, I have launched my vessel to the waves. Though Providence will )>voiect 
the camp, yet regarding appearanoea, the eiiiieavonis of my sons are itnfispensaiily inomnb* 
ent Give my laat prayers to my grandson ( Bedar Bukli!.), whom 1 eanni't sie, hut 
the desire affects me. The Begum ( his daughter) appears .afflicted ; but God is the only 
hidge of hearts. The foolish thoughts of women produce nothing but dis’ipointment. 
Farewell 1 farewell ! farewell 

“To the Prince Kauni Bnksh. 

“My son, nearest to my^ heart. Though in the heicht of my power and my God’s 
1 g“re yon advice, and took with yon the greatest pains, yet, as it was not 
the divine will you did not attend with the ears of compliance. Now I depart a slraogor, 
end lament my own inaignifioance, what does it profit me ? I carry witli mo the fruits 
m my sins and im{ierfectiana. Surprising Providence I I came here alone alone I depart. ’ 
The leader of this caravan hath deserted me. Tlie fever which troubled me for twelve 
days, has left me. Whatever I look, I see nothing but the divinity. My fears for the 
camp aud followers are great: but, alas 1 I know not myself. My hack is hent with 
* j "***' *'*** lost the powers of motion. The breath whicli rose is gone, 

and left not even hope behind it. I have committed numerous crimes, and know not 
with what puuishmente 1 may be seized. Though the protector of mankind will gourd 
tlie camp, yet care is iiicnmheiit also on the fniihful and in.v sons. When I was alive, 
no care was taken ; and now I ara gone, tlie consequence may be guessed. The guardian- 
ship^ of a people is the trust by God committed to ni,y bods, Azim Shaw is near. Be 
oautions that none of the faithful are slain, or their miseries fall upon my head, I resign 
yon, your moUier and sou, to God, as I myself am going. The agonies of death come 
nnon me fast._ Beliadur Shaw is still where he was, and ids son is arrived near Hindostau. 
Bediir Bukht is in Guzerat. Hyautal Nissa, who has beheld no afflictions of time till now, 
w full of sorrows itegard the Begoui as without concern. Oodiporei*-, yaur mother, was 
a partner in my illness, and withes to accompany me in death •, but eiery thina hat its 
appointed time. " 

“ The domestics and eourtieru, however deceitful yet must not be illtrested. It is 
necessaiy to gain youi views by gentleness and ark Extend your feet no lower than your 
skirt, _ The oomplnints of the unpaid troops are as before. Dara Sliekkoli, though of 
much judgment and good understanding settled large pensions on his people, but paid 
them ill and they were ever discontented. I am going. Whatever good or evil 1 have 
done, it was for you. Take it not amiss, nor remember what offences I have done to 
yourself ; that account may not be demanded of roe hereafter. No one has seen the 

departure of his own soul ; but I see that mine u departing. Memoirs ot EraAut Khan. 

o«6 Si-ott’a Hist, of the Dekhan. 

(1) The emperor waa the adopted brother of Bana Eurrun. 


c. - 1 * * Caiihmerian ; certainly ehe was not a daughter of the Rana’s 

mmily, though it is not impossible she mav have been of one of tho great families nf 
Hhahpoora or Btinera (then acting independently of the Rana), end her desire to burn 
shews her to have been Rajpoot. 
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jasior branch of the Siarwar honae, and 
sent with the demand ( a' compliance with 
which waa contemplated aa certain) a 
cortege of two thouaand horee to eieort the 
fair to court. Bat the haughty Bajpootoi, 
either indignant at anoh precipitation or 
charmed with the gallantry of the Bans, 
who had erinced hie devotion to the fair by 
meaaaring hie eword with the head of her 
honee, rejected with diadain the proffered 
alliance, and justified by brilliant precedents 
in the romantic history of her nation, she 
entrusted her causa to the arm of the chief 
of the Bajpoot race, offering herself as the 
reward of protection. The family priest 
( her preceptor ) deemed his office hononred 
by being the messenger of her wishes, and 
the billet he conveyed is incorporated in the 
memorial of this reign, "Is the swan to be 
the mate of the atork : a Bajpootiii, pare in 
blood, to be wife to the monkey>f<iced bar* 
barain 1” concluding with a threat of self* 
destruction if not saved from dishonour. 
This appeal, with other powerful motives, 
was seized ou with avidity by the Banas ns 
a pretext to throw away the scabbard, in 
order to illustrate tbe opening of a warfare, 
in which he determined to put all to the 
hazard in defence of his country and his 
faith, Tbe issue was an omen of success to 
his warlike, and siiperstitioue vaesalage. 
With a chosen band he rapidly passed the 
foot of the Aravali and appeared before 
Boopnagorli, cut up the imperial guards, 
and bore off the prize to his capital The 
daring act was applauded by all who bore 
the name of Bajpoot, and his chiefs with joy 
gathered their retainers around the ‘ red 
standard,’ to protect the queen so gallantly 
achieved. 

The annalist of Bajpootana is but an 


iudiffereut cbrohologist, and leaves us 
doubtful of the exat:t kucoeasion - of events 
at this period. It was not, however, Ifll 
the death of those two powerful priuesa, 
Jeaswnnt Sing of Marwar and Jay Sing of 
Amber, both poisoned by command of 'tigte 
tyrant, the one at his distant govemiasnfi 
of Cabul, the other in the Dekhao, that he 
deemed himself free to put forth the full 
exteut of his long-concealed design, the 
imposition of ihejeteya or capitation-tax on 
the whole Hindu race. But he raiscaloulat- 
ed his measures, and the murder of these 
princes, far from advancing his aim, recoiled 
with vengeance on his head. Foiled in his 
plot to entrap the infant Sons of the Bahtore 
by the eelf -devotion of his va88al8(l), the 
compound treachery evinced that their only 
hope lay in a deadly reeistance. Tbe 
mother of Ajit, tbe infant heir of Marwar, 
a woman of the most determined character, 
was a princess of Mewar ; and she threw 
herself upon the Bans aa the natural guar- 
dian of his rights, for sanctuary (tima) 
during the dangers of his minority. This 
was readily yielded, and Kailwa ssaigned as 
hie residence, where under the immediate 
safeguard of the brave Djorga-das, Ajit 
reaided(2), while she nursed the spirit of 
resistance at home. An union of interests 
was cemented between these the chief 
states of Bajpootana, for which they never 
before had such motive, and but for repeat- 
ed instances of an ill-judged humanity, the 
throne of the Moguls might have been 
completely overturned. 

On the promnlgation of that barbarous 
edict, ibejcieya, the Bana remonstrated by 
letter, in tbe name of the nation of which he 
was the head, in a style of such uncompromis- 
ing dignity, such lofty yet temperate resolve. 


(1) Two hundred and fifty Bsjpoots opposed five thousand of tbe Imperialists at a 
pass, till tbe family of Jesswunt escaped. 

(2) The Bsiia received the yuung Bahtore with the most princely hospitality, aud 
among other gifts a diamond worth ten thousaul dinars is enumerated. 
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the cauee of Hindapat/'(1) aotembled roand 
tlie red baaner of Mewar. The Bana divid- 
ed hie foroea into three bodiee. Hie eldest , 
soil) Bingt was posted os the crest of 
the Aravali, ready to sot on the inradeiB 
from either side of the monntaine. Prince 
Bhemn wag to the west, to keep sp the 
oonimaDieations with the outlets to 
Onserat ; while the Rana, with the main 
body, took post in the Keen defile, iinaseail- 
able by the enemy, and hanging on hie left 
fl ink, ready to torn it, and sot off all reti'eat 
the moment the imperiaHata entered the 
monutains. Arnngseb sdvanoad to Dobarri 
blit instead of entering the valley of which 
it was the gorge, he halted, and by the 
advice of Tyber Klian sent on prince Akber 
with fifty thousand men to the capital. 
This cantion of the wily monarch saved him 
from the ably planned scheme of the 
Bajpot prince, who evinced a through 
knowledge (2) of the topography of 
this intricate and romantic portion of his 
domain. The Girwo, emphatically ‘the 
Circle,' from which the valley of the capital 
is named, has this form to the eye when 
viewing it from thence as a centre. It is, 
however, an irregular ellipse of about four- 
teen miles in length from south to noitli, 
and about eleven in breadth from east to 
west, the capital being situated towards the 
extremity of the trausvcrse axis, having 
only the lake Peshola between it and the 
base of the Aravali. The mountains of this 
circular Igirwo) valley ranging from eight 
to twelve hundred feet in height, are 
of primitive formation, and raise their 
fantastic pinnacles in every diversity of 
shape over each other. To the westward 
the grand chain rises two thousand feet 


above the plains, and might be termed the 
chord, of which the Girwo is an irregular 
segment of a circle, less in height, and fat 
less compound in character. Towards 
the plains east, it has three practic- 
able passes ; onei, the more northern, by 
Hailwarajltbe other (central), by Dobarri; 
a third, leading to the intricacies of Chup- 
pun that of Naen. Of these three passes 
the emperor chose the most practicable, and 
encamped near the Oody-sagur lake, on the 
left of its entrance. 

Prince Akher advanced. “ Not a soul 
interrupted hie progress to the city. Pala- 
ces, gardens, lakes and isles, met bis eye, 
but no living thing : all was silence. ’ Akber 
encamped. Accustomed to this desertion 
from the desire of the people to avoid 
a licentious soldiery, and lulled into a 
hardy security, be'IlwaB surprised by ths 
heir of Mewar. “ Some were praying, some 
feasting, some at chess : they came to 
steal and yet fell asleep,” says the anna- 
list, and were dispersed with terrific and 
unrelenting slaughter. Cut off from the 
possibility of a junction with the emperor 
by a movement of a part of Eana’e 
personal force, Akber attempted a retreat 
to the plains of Marwar by the route 
of Gngoonds. It was a choice of evils, 
and he took tho worst. The allodial 
vassals of the montuins, with the Bhil 
auxiliaries, outstripped his retreat, and 
blocked up farther egress in one of those 
long-extended valleys termed Nal, closed 
by a natural rampart or Col, on which they 
formed abbatiec of trees, and manning the 
crests on each side, hurled destruction on 
the foe ; while the prince, in like manner, 
blocked up the entrance and barred rctro- 


(1) Chief of the Hindus. 

(2) The Suktawut leader, Gureeb Das, has the merit of having prompted this plan. 
His speech on tho advance of Aruiigaeb is given in the Annals ; ana his advice, “let the 
King have free entrance through the passes, ehut him in, and make famine his foe,” was 
literally followed, with the hard knocss. which being a matter-of-course accompaniment, 
the gallniit Suktawut deemed it unnecessary to specify. 
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greasion. Death nenooed them ia every after a desperate conflict entirely di^troyed. 
form. For Mveral days they had only the On each occasion a vast booty fell into thg 
prospect of surrender to save them from hands of the Rajpoola, 
famine and a jastly incensed foe, when an So ahly concerted was this mountain irar« 
ill-judged humanity on the pact of Jey fare, that these defeats were the signal for a 
Sing saved them from annihilation. He aimnltaneons attack by the Rana on Arang> 
admitted overtures, confided in protesta- zeb, who, with his son Azim watched ^ 
tious to renounce the origin of the war, and Dobarri the result of the operations nnder 
gave them gnidea to conduct them by the Akber and Delhire. The great home-clans bad 
defile of Jilwarra, nor did they halt till more than their wonted rivalry to sustain 
protected by the walls of Cheetore(l). them, for the gallant Doorga-das with the 

Another body of the imperialists, under Bahtore swords {tulwar Bahtoran) whetted 
the celebrated Delhire Khan, who entered by an accumulation of wrongs, were to 
by the Daisoori Pass from Mar war (probably combat with them against their common 
with a view of extricating Prince Akber), oppressor ; and nobly did they contest the 
were allowed to advance unopposed, and palm of glory. The tyrant could not 
when in the long intricate gorge were assail- withstand them ; his guns, thongb man- 
ed by Bikram Solanki (2) and Gopinath ned by Frank*, could not protect him 
Bahtore(S) (both nobles of Mewar), and against the just cause and avenging steel 

(1) Oi me, who has many valuable hi storii-al details of this neriod, makes Arungseb 
in person to have been in the predicament assi^’noO by the Annals to his son, and to have 
sceaped. from the operation of those high and gallant sentiments of the Bajpoot, which 
make him no match for a wily adversary. 

“ In Ihe mean time Arungzeb was carrying on the war against the Bana of Ches* 
tore, and the Raja of Marwar, who on the approach of his army at the end of the 
preceding year, 1678, had abandoned the accessible country, and drew their herds and 
inhabitants into the valleys, within the mountains ; the army advanced amongst the 
defiles with incredible labour, and with so little intelligence, that the division which 
moved with Arungzeb himsilf, was unexpectedlv stopped by insuperable defences and 
precipices in front ; whilst the Rajpoots in one iiiiiht closed the streights in h'S rear, by 
felling the overhanging trees ; and from their stations nbove prevented all endeavonrs 
of the troops, either within or without, from removing the obstacle. Udeperri, the 
favourite and Uircassian wife of Arungzeb, accompanied him in this ordnous war and 
with her retinue and escort was enclosed in another part of the mountains : her conduc- 
tors, dreading to expose her person to danger or public view, surrendered. She was 
carried to the Rana, who received her with homage and every attention. Meanwhile the 
emperor himself might have perished by famine, of which the Rana let him see the resque 
by a confinement of two days ; when he ordered his Rajpoots to withdraw from their 
stations, and suffer the way to be cleared. As soon as Arungzeb was out of danger, the 
Rana sent hack his wife, accompanied by a chosen escort, who only requested in return, 
thst be would refrain from destroying the sacred animals of their religion which might 
still be left in the plains ; but Arungzeb, who believed in no virtue but self-interesk 
imputed the generosity and forbearance of the Rana to the fear of future vengeance, and 
continued the war. Soon after, he was again well nigh enclosed in the monntainB. Thu 
second experience of difficulties beyond his age and constitution, and the arrivid of his 
sons, Azim and Akber, determined him not to expose himself any longer in the field ; bnt 
to leave its operations to their conduct, superintended by bis own instructions from Azmir ; 
to which city he retired with the households of hU family, the officers of his court, and 
his body-guard of four thousand men, dividing the army between his two sons, who eaeh 
had brought a considerable body of tro^s from their respective governmento. They 
continued the war each in a different part oAhe country, and neither at the end of the 
year had forced the ultimate posses of the moantnina." 

(2) Chief of Roopnagurh, 

(3) Chief of Gonora, in Qodwar, now aUonated from Mewar. 
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brotfaer Snjah amongst the Patiiana; and 
the oonaequenee of thar allianoe became a 
nearer oare than the ooutinaanoe of the trar 
against the Rajpoots, vhose gallant aoti- 
vitjr prevented a speed;' decision b; the 
srrord ; bat the dignit; of the throne pre> 
dnded an; overtares of peace to a reeiatance 
which had attempted the deposai, if not the 
life of the monarch. A Rajpoot ofBcer, who 
had long served with distinction under 
Relhir Khan, solved the difficult; : he quit* 
ted the army under pretence of retiring to 
his own eoantry and visited the Bans as 
tnom courtesy on his journey. The convert 
eation turned on the war, which the Raj- 
poot perhaps really lamented, and he per- 
ausded the Bans that though Arangzeb 
would never condescend to make, be might 


accept overtures of peace upon wbieh he 
was empowered by the Rana to tender 
them.” The domestio annals confirm this 
account, and give the name of this mediator, 
Bbja Shiam Sing of Sikaneer; but the 
negociation was infamously protracted to 
the rains, the period when operations 
necessarUy cease, and by which time 
Arungzeb had recruited his broken forces, 
and was again enabled to take the 
field ; and it was concluded " without 
assertion or release of the capitation tax, 
but with the surrender of the distriots taken 
from Cheetore, and the state of Joiidpoor 
was included in the treaty,” How correct- 
ly this elegant historian bod obtained 
a knowledge of those events, a translation 
of the treaty evinces. (1) But these occnr- 


inquiry ; for, beeides the magnitude of the events and the energy of the characters which 
arise within this period, there are no states or powers on the continent of India with 
whom our nation has either connection or concern, which do not owe the origin of their 
present condition to the reign of Arungzebe, or to its influence on the reigns of his 
Buocessora.” — Orm^t Fragmentt, p. 16S. 

(1) “ Jevah-iowal (a) qf Soar Sing (wncie of Sana Bey Sing) and Nurhur Shut 
teith Me Bmperor, 


(a) Treaties or engageueuts are thus designated; literally stipulationa mid ansmeri. 

Punia, or impress 
of the Emperor’s 

hand, with the [TA« mark Munsoori 

word ' Afaasoort,* qfaPuiya.) (‘agreed.’) 

written l>y him- 
self. 

“Your servants, oooording to your royal pleasnra summons, have been sent by the 
Bans to represent what is written underneath. We hope you will agree to these requests, 
besides others which will be made by Puddom Sing. 

lab Let Cheetore, with the districts adjacent appertaining thereto when it was 
inhabited, be restored. 

find. In such temples and places of Hindu religious resort as have been converted 
into moeqnes, the past cannot be recalled, bnt let this practice be abolished.^ 

3rd. The aid hitherto afforded to the empire by the Rons shall be continued, but let 
no additional commands be impoeed 

4th. The sons and dependants of the dsceased R«jii Jesawnnt Sing, so soon as enabled 
to perfrom their duties, we hope will have their country restored to them. (6) 

Rrapect prevents inferior demands. Alay the solendonr of your fortune, like the sun 
illuminating the world, he for ever increasing and lie^er set. 

The Aral ( requests ) of your servants. Soot Sing and Nurhnr Bhnt.’’ 


(6) It WaS'to defend the riglits of the heir of Marwar, as well as to oppose the 
odious yesegro, that the Rana took to arms. Aalt was still under the Buna’s safeguard. 
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reams beloag to the aaoceeding reign, for 
the lUua died about .thiii period (1), from 
wouada sad vexation. 

Quce more we claim tbe reader's odmira* 
tioa ou behalf of aaother patriot priuoe of ‘ 
Me war, and ask him to contrast the iudh 
geuous Bajpoot with the emperor of the 
Moguls ; though to compare them would 
be inauifestljr uajugt, since in every moral 
tirtue they were antipodes to each other. 
Aruiigzeb acoumulated ou his head more 
orimes that any prince who ever eat on an 
Asiatic throne. With all the disregard of 
life which marks hU natiou, he was never 
betrayed, even in the fever of success, into 
a siugle generous action j and, contrary to 
the prevailing principle of our nature, the 
moment of hie foe’s submission was that 
chosen fur the maligant completion of his 
revenge ; witness his scourging the pros'* 
trate king of Golsouda, How opposite to 
the beneficence of the Bujpout priuoe, who, 
when the most efficient meaus of selfdefence 
lay in the destruction of the resourocs of bis 
enemy^ feeling for the miseries of the suficr- 
iiig populatiuu of the persecutor^ recalled 
his sou in the midst of victory 1 As a skilful 
general and gallant soldier, in the defence 
of bis couotiy, he is above all praise. As 
a chivalrous Bajpoot, his Waving all 
eonsequenues when called upon to save the 
honour of a noble female of his race, he is 
without parallel. As an aocoiuplished 
priuCe and benevolent man, his dignified 
letter of remonstrance to Arungaed on the 
promulgation of the capitation edict, places 
him high in tbe sSale of moral as well as 
Intellectual excellence ; and an additional 
evidence of both, and, of his taste for the 
arts, is furnished by the fotmation of the 
inland lake, the Bajsumund, with slight 
account of which, and tbe motives for its 


execution, we shall oooolude tho' skatoh 
this gloiious epoch in the anHals of hbwar.. 

Laxn BAJSDMnxo. — ^3%is great ' national 
work is twenty-five mites oarth of the. 
capital, and is situated ou tho declivity Of 
tbe plain about two miles from the bam of 
tbe Aravali. A suail poreunial stream esUfid 
the Gomtee or * serpentine,* flowing from 
these mountains, was arrested in its cows#, 
and confined by an immense embankment, 
made to form the lake called after hiotself, 
RajitttttwtA, or ‘ royal sea.’ The buad or 
dum forms an irregular segment of a circle, 
embracing an extent of nearly three miles, 
and euoircliug the waters ou every eide ex'* 
oept the spooe between the north-west and 
north-east points. This barrier, wlucli 
confines a sheet of weter of great depth, 
and about twelve miles in ciroumfereuce, is 
entirely of white marble, with a flight of 
steps of the same material, throughout this 
extent, from the summit to the water’s edge ^ 
tbe hole buttressed by an enormous rampart 
of earth, which, had tbe projeetor lived, 
would have been planted with trees to form a 
promenade. Ou the south side ore the town 
and fortress built by the Bana, and bearing 
hie hanie, Rsjnuggur ; and Upon the em'* 
haiikment etauds the temple of Kunkeradi, 
tbe ehrine of odd Uf the seven forms 
I ( aaroop ) of Criehno. The whole is Urna* 
mented with culpture of tolerable exeoutivu 
for tbe age ; itnd a genealogical eketob of 
the founder’s family is inscribed in oon< 
Bpicuous eharacters. One million oiie hnud' 
red and fifty thousand pounds sterling (S), 
contributed by the Band, his chiefs and 
opulent subjects, was expended -on thin 
work, of which the material from'tha 
adjoeeut (juafries. But, magnifoent, UoMly, 
and useful as it is, it derives its ohief beauty 
from the benevolent motive to which it 


(1) 8. n37, At). 1681. 

(S) Niuety-sik laeke vf tUpesSi 

lib 
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id : to olterriate th«' miMrld of 
a sMrviug pbpnlatira, and mako ilieir em< 
pto^mettt feondaeire to Aafioual besefit, 
during* ode of fhose awful tiaitationa of 
Frouidence, faMne and peatilenee, with 
'Wliibtt theae atatM are Boteetitikea alllicted. 

Xt Waa in iVlT Only aeven yeera after 
tihe aeceeaieit Baj Sing, that theae com- 
binid 'evila reached Hewar, lean eubject to 
’ttatd, owing to its natOial adrantagM, than 
why other atate in India (S) ; and on Taea> 
day the 8th at Poa, JSatH Na^ieira (cooatel- 
lariOn dl the elephant), aa fixed by the 
aetrolbger, the fiiet atone waa laid. “ The 
dUef of Ifeitar, deeply meditating on thia 
aixfandie diatreae, detertnined to raiae a mono- 
ihent, by whibh the wretched might he anp- 
ported and hie own name perpetnated. 
Thia Faa aeren yeara in eonatmcting, and 
nt ita Oomnettceinant tind termnution all 
the iMea of aaOrifico end oblation Were 
obietved.*' j 

"The Bima went to Implore favOnr j 
*at the temple of the * four-armed f for 
tfaOngh Aaat* waa over, not a drop of < 
rain fall froita the heavane ; end in like 
1 Boentaer, the montha of SaWnn*, and 
^adoon*, paaaed aWay. For want of 
water the world waa in despair, and people 
tfttat mtd With hanger. Thihga unknown 
OB toed trere otteiL The htteband abandoned 
the Wlla, the wife the husband —perente sold 
their ehndren— tiine incereoaed the eril ; it 
npitBi fat end wide : eyes the inaeote died : 
tAiey had nothing to flted on. Thonaande of 


all egee became vietime to hunger. Theee 
who procured food to day, tte twice what 
nature required. The wind was from the 
west, a pestilential vaponr. The eonetel- 
latione were always visible at night, nor was 
there a cloud in the sky by day. and 
thunder and lightning were unknown. 
Snch portents filled mankind with dread. 
Rivets, lakes, and fountains were , dried up. 
Men otf wealth meted out the portions of 
food. The ndnistera of religion forgot their 
duties. There waa no longer dietinetion of 
ooste, and the Soodra and Brahmin were 
undutinguishshle. Strength, wisdom, caste, 
tribe all were abandoned, and fOed alone 
was the object. The C%arbtfrrM»(S) threw 
away every symbol of eeparation ; all was 
lost in hunger. Fruits, flowers, every Veget- 
able thing, even trees were stripped of their 
bark, to appease the eravinga of hnnger : 
nay, man ate man ! Cities were depopnlated. 
The seed of families was lost, the fishes 
were extinct, and the hope of all 
extinguished(4).’' 

Such is the simple yet terrific record of 
this pestilence, from which Mewar was hard- 
ly freed, when Arnngeebe commenced the 
religions warfare narrated, with sli its 
atrocities, still farther to devastate this fair 
region. Bat a just retribution resulted 
form this disregard to the character and 

prejudices of the Rajpoots, which visited 
the emperor with shame, and his successors 
with the overthiUw of their power, 


m A.I). 1^61. 

(I) From all 1 Could learn, tc wae the identical pestiletoee which has been ravaging 
Eafdia ter test ten years, erroneously oalled ohoUra morbue. About thirty five years 
s^ ths aap^e disease carried off .multitudes in these countries. Orme gives notice of 
aimetning aimiiar in A.D, 16^ in the imperial camp neat Goa, when five hundred victims 
A^ly fril its prey; Muwar was nut free from the hut visitation of 1818, and the only eon 
of the Bana wot the first person attacked. 

e The three inontbs of rain, termed the Buriat. 

(3) The tour iiastea, tackedbtal, nrilltnry, mercantile, and servile. 

(4) From the Itaj Vulat, the chronicle of the reign of Raj Sing. 
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Sana Jag Siag^-^Anecdote regarding him and hit twin br^iier^-^^he 

and Prince Azim eo»/er.~^Peaee.-r‘B»pture.— The Sana forgu the La^ 
Jeymmundt—Domettie hrmU.— Vmra, the heir-apparent, reieli,--^Wia' 
Sana die*. — Aeeeuien of Umra.-~liu treaty with the heir of AtungaA.'^ 
Sefieetione on the eventa of ihi* period.— -Impontien of the Jeaeya or 
Capitation fj,».—Alienatiofi, of the Bofpootefram the Empire.— Oaveee.— 
Arangnei’e death.— Centeet for Empire.— Buhadoor ^hah, Etnperpr,— 
The Bikhe declare for independeeee.— Triple tdlianee ef the Sajpoot Statea 
of Afetoar, Marwar, and Amiar.—They eomtnenee hoetilities.— Death of the 
Mogul Buhadoor Shah.— Elevation of Feroeheere.—He marriee the 
Daughter of the Prince of Marwar . — Origin of the Britith Power im 
India.— The Sana treats with the Emperor. — The Jate declare their 
independenee. — Bana Umra dies. — Bis Character, 


lUvA J B7 SiKa took paaaeaaion of the 
Oadia) in S. 1V37 (A. D. 1661). A 
circomBtance ooconed at his birth, which 
as descriptitre of manners may deserve no- 
tice, A few hoars only intervened between 
Ills entrsnoe into the worldfand that of ano- 
ther son called Bbeem. It is customary for 
the father to bind round tire arm of a new- 
born infant a root of that species of grass 
called amirdhoh, the ' imperishable' dkob, 
well known for its nutritive properties and 
luxuriant vegetation under the most intense 
heat. The Bana first attached the ligature 
round the arm of the youngest, apparently 
an oversight, though in fact from superior 
affection for his mother. As the boys 
approached to manhood, the Bana, apprehen- 
sive that this preference might create disseii- 
tion, one day drew his sword, and placing 
in the hand of Bheem (the elder), said, it 
was better to use it at once on bis brother, 
than hereafter to endanger the safety of the I 
state. This appeal to his generosity had au j 
instantaneous effect, and he not only rati- * 


fied, “5y hie father's throneif)," the- 
acknowledgment of the sovereign rights o£ 
bis brother, but dedared, to remove alt 
fears, " he was not bis son if he again drank 
water within the pass of Dobari and, 
collecting his retainers, he abandoned 
Oodspur to court fortune where she mighb 
be kinder. The day was sultry, and on 
reaching the barrier be baited undw the 
shade of a sacred fig-tree to bestow a last 
look upon the place. His oup-bearer 
{Panairi) brought his silver gablet filled 
from the cool fountain, but as be ndsed it 
to bis lips, be recollected that his yow wait 
incomplete while within the portal i be 
poured the libation on the earth in the nuns 
of the Supreme, and oaating tlie cnp as eui 
offering to the deity of the fountdin, fitst. 
huge gates closed upon the val^f. He 
proceeded to Buhadoor Sbab, who eonfemd 
upon him the dignity (stusesi) ^ a leader 
of three thousand five hundred torse, wBli 
the Bawnna, or fifty-two districts for theilr 
support : but quarrelling with tto imperial 


(J) ‘‘ The cushion," by which a Eajpcot throne is designated. 
(2) Godi ca An. 
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genenl, be wae detached trith hie coBlin- 
gent weet of the Indue, where he died (t). 

Let ue return to Jey Ting .( t\e lion of 
vietorg). He concluded a treaty with Amng- 
zehe, conducted by Frinee Aziin and 
LelhiT Shan, who took every occaeion to 
tesUfy hit gratitude for the clemency of 
Sana Baj Sing, when blockaded in the 
defiles of the Aravali. At thia conference, 
the Sana was attended hy ten thousand 
horse and forty thousand foot, besides the 
jitultitiide collected from the mountains to 
view the ceremony, above one hundred 
thousand souls, who set up a shout of joy 
at the prospect of revisiting the plains, | 
which disconcerted Azim, while Delhir ex- 
patiated on the perils from which the Bina’s 
generosity had liberated him. Azim, who 
said he was no stranger to the Banu’s illus- 
trious lionse, concluded a trusty on the 
spot, in which, as a salve for the imperial 
dignity, a nominal fine and surrender of 
three districts were inserted for aiding 
Akberis rebellion, and a hint that the regal 
colour ( crimson ) of his tents and umbrella 
should be discontinued. That advantages 
were gained by the Bana, we may infer from 
Delhir’s sons being left as hostages for 
Azim’s good faith ; a fact we learn from his 
farewell address to the Bans : “ your nobles 
nre rade, and my children are the hostages 
of your safety ; but if at the expense of 
their lives, I can obtain the entire restoartion 
of your country, keep your mind at ease, 
for ' there was friendship between your 
father and me.” 

^ut all other protection than what bis 
sword afforded was futile ; and though 


Delhir’s intentions were noble, he'had little 
control over events ; in less than five years 
after his accession, the Bsna was again 
forced to fly the plains for the inaccessible 
haunts of Knmovi. Yet, in spite of these 
untoward circumstances and uninterrupted 
warfare, such were the resources of this 
little state, that the Bana completed a work 
which perpetuates his name. He threw a 
dam across a break in the mountains, the 
channel of an everflowing stream, by which 
he formed the largest lake in India, giving 
it his own name, the Jeysnmund, or tea of 
vietorg. Nature had furnished the bint for 
this undertaking, for there had always 
existed a considerable volume of water ; 
blit the Bans had the merit of uniting these 
natural buttresses, and creating a little sea 
from the Dheyhur pool, its ancient appel- 
lation- Tlie circumferenee cannot be less 
than thirty miles, and the benefits to 
cultivation especially in respect to the 
article of rice, which requires perpetual 
irrigation, were great. On this huge ram- 
part he erected a palace fur his favourite 
queen, Comala-dcvi, a’priiioess of the Pra- 
mara race, familiarly known as the Rooia 
Ranee, or ‘ testy queen.’ 

Domestic unhappiness appears to have 
generated in the Bana inaptitude to state 
affairs ; and, unluckily, the favoured queen 
estranged him from bis son. ITrara, a name 
venerated in Mewar, was that of the heir 
of Jey Sing. IHs mother was of the 
Boondi house, a family which has performed 
great services to, and brought great calami- 
ties upon the ancient sovereigns of Mewar. 
To the jealousies of the rival queens, one of 


(1) I give these anecdotes as related to roe by his descendant and representative the 
Baja of Bimera, while seated in a balcony of his castle overlooking the plains of Mewar. 
Often have I quenched my thirst at the fountain, and listened to their traditionary tales. 
It is a spot consecrated to recnllection - every altar which rises around, it is a text for 
the 'gfeat anrienu' of the clans to expatiate on; and it is, moreover, a grand place of 
leiidezvous, whether for the traveller or sportsman. 

niieem dislocated his spine in a feat of strength. He was celebrated for activity, 
and conld.]fwhite|| his'slecd was urjrcd to his speed, disengage and suspend liimsolf by the 
arms fiom.llie bmigh of a tice ; and to one of these experiments lie owed his death. 
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them mother to the heir, the other the 
favourite of tho eovereign, are attributed 
diggentions, vhich at each a jonctnre were 
a greater detriment than the logo of a battle, 
and which afford another illagtrntion, if 
any were wanting, of the impolicy of 
polygamy. The annale of Mewar seldom 
exhibit those unnatural contentions for 
power, from which no other Hindu state 
was exempt ; this was owing to the whole- 
some rpgnlation of not investing the princes 
of the blood with any political authority ; 
and establishing as a counterpoise to natural 
advantages, an artificial degradation of 
their rank which placed them beneath the 
sixteen chief nobles of the state ; which, while 
it exhalted these in their own estimation, 
lessened the national humiliation, when the 
heirs-apparent were compelled to lead their 
quota in the arriere-ban of the empire. 

Bana Jey Sing, who had evinced such 
gallantry and activity in the wars of Arung- 
a-tb, now aecltided himself with Comala in 
the retreat at Jeysnmund, leaving TJmra 
under the guidance of the Fancholi minis- 
ter, at the capital. But lie Iiaving per- 
sonally insulted this chief officer of the state, 
in consequence of receiving a rebuke for 
turning loose an infuriated elephant in the 
town, the Rana left his retreat, and visiting 
Gheetfire in his tour, arrived at Oodipur. 
Umra awaited not his father’s arrival, but 
adding his mother’s resentments to a feeling 
of patriotic indignation at the abasement 
bis indolence produced, fled to Boondi, took 
up arms, and joined by many of his own 
nobles and Hara anxiliariee, returned at the 
head of ten thousand men. Desirous of avert- 
ing civil war, the Bans retired to Godwar 
beyond the Aravnli, whence he sent the 
Ganora chieftain, the first feudatory of that 
department to expostulate with his son. 
Bnt Umra, supported by three-fourths of 


the nobles, made direct for Eomditncer to 
secure the state treasure, saved by the 
Depra tlie governor for bis sovereign. A 
failure in this project, the knowledge that 
the Bahtores fostered the quarrel with a 
veiw to obtain Godwar, and the determina- 
tion of the few chiefs yet faitfaful(l) to the 
Bans, to defend the Jilworra pass to the Iwty 
made the prince listen to terms, which were 
ratified at the alirine of Eklings, whereby' 
the Bana waa to return to the capital, and 
the prince 'to abide in exile at the new 
palace during the life of his father, which 
closed twenty years after his accession. 
Had he maintained the reputation he estab- 
lished in his early years, the times were well 
calculated for the redemption of his country’s 
independence ; but documents which yet 
exist afford little reason to doubt that in his 
latter years a state of indolence, having all 
the effects of imbecility, supervened, and 
but for the formation of ' the vietorions sea,’ 
would have left his name a blank In the 
traditional history of Mewar. 

Umra II., who succeeded in S. 1766 
(A.D. 1700), bad much of the gallantry and 
active turn’ of mind of bis illustrious name- 
sake ; blit the degrading oonflict with his 
father had much impaired the moral 
strength of the country, and counteracted 
the advantages which might have resulted 
fiom the decline of the Mogul power. The 
reigns of Baj Sing and Jey Bing illustrate 
the obvious truth, that on the personal 
character of the chief of a feudal govern- 
ment every thing depends. The former, 
infusing by iiis talent and energy patriotic 
seutimonts into all his subordinates, van- 
quished in a scries of conflicts the vaet 
military resources of the empire, led by the 
emperor, his sons, and chosen generals ; 
while his successor, heir to this moral 
strength, and witli every collateral aid. 


(1) Beri Sal of Bijolli, Kandul of Saloombra, Gopinath of Ganora, and the Sojanki of 
Paieoori, 
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J<MreM(l W to a stoga «f eoatempt itam 
Wiiieb no toiMt oouM sobscquentfy niaebar. 

n«te Mity «Taikd himsalf of th« oeataop 
ttona jMwngat tha tma of Arangaab to 
Mitiefpato cfi^itB, tad iamed a priTate 
toM4y (1) vith the 2£ag«l heirrapparent, 
9l>ab Ahita, alua eenmandad to the coan* 
triip awit 4f the Jndoa, oa which oeoaaioD 
the 3|iraiw OM^lagaat (3) aooompanied him, 


aad foaght aevfirai g^tant pctiapa pnder » 
gaktawot chieftain> 

It ia impMtaat to etady the eventa of 
tbie period, which ipyplved the orertbeow 
of the Mogql power, and priginated that 
form of Bopiety wbiph pared the wpy to the 
dominiou of Britain in these distent vegione, 
Ftpm aooh a review a political lesson of 
great value may be learned, which will shew 


(0 ^-Frioafp 'J^rtaty hftween the Sa*a arid Shah Alum Buhadoor Shah, and 
ieariug hit stgu-manuaf. 

'Wx nttideB of engagement, just, and tending to the happiness of the TOople, have 
beeii.enbmitted by you, and by me accepted, and with Qod’e oleseiog ehall be exeonted 
Wiltbiuit deviation : 

Ish The re-eetablialiment of Cfaeetore as in the time of Shah Jehan. 

Sod. Prohibition of kine-killing.* 

8rd. The restoration of all the districts held in the reign of Shah Jehan. 

4th> Freedom of faith and religious worship, as dnripg the government of bins 
whose nest it Paradite ( Akber ). 

gth. Whoever shall ba dismissed by yon shall receive no eountenance from the king. 

. dih, Xhe abrogation of the contingent for the service of the Dekhan.”t 
0) It eoDsiated of twenty-two Nagarhund chiefs, v. a. each entitled to a kettledrnm, 
and fifteen fooraet, pr cliiefs, entitled to brass trumpets. 

h Fsou the second of these articles, which alternate between atipulations of a 
.temporal and epiritoal nature, we may draw a leseon of great political importuce. In all 
the tnstiee which have come under my observation, the insertion of an article against 
the alaughter of kine was prominent. This sacrifice to their national prejudicee was the 
.subjectof diactMsian with every ambassador when the states of Bajastban formed engage* 
ments with the British government in 1817-16, “ the proIiil>ition of kine>killing within 
th^ respeetave limits.’’ From the construction of our armies we could not guarantee 
tins artiots, but aseurancee were given that every practical attention would be paid to 

S eif wishes ; and kine are not absolutely slain within the iurisdiction of any of these 
■jpoot princes. But even long habit, though it has familiarized, hss not reconciled 
them to this revolting saorifioe ; nor wonld the fcine-killer in Mewar be looked npon with 
leas dateststion than was Cambyses by the Egyptians, when he thrust his lance into 
thp flsink of Apis. But in time this will be overlooked, and the verbal asearance will 
bepome a dead letter ; men of good intention will be lolled into fbe belief that, because 
net openly combated, the prejudice is satinet, and that homage to our power has oblite* 
natod tiiie article of their creed. Thus Arougseb thought, but be avowedly and boldly 
.ppppattd .tihs religious opinions of his tributaries ; we only bold them in contempt, and 
even protect them when productive of no sacrifice. Yet it we look back on the early pages 
of fautory, we shall find both policy and bepevoleuce combined to form this legislative 
protfptipn to one of the most useful of domestic auimsls, and wbioh would tempt the 
oelief that Triptolemus, the lawgiver of Sparta, bad borrowed from Menu, or rather from 
the atiil greater friends or dumb creatures, the Joins, in the law which exempted not 
only tiie lonlly bull from the knife, but " every living tliiug.” 

f ^e Mewar contingent had been serving under Adm in the south, os the follow* 
ieg IpHer fyoni him to the Sana diBcloses. 

“jSe it knpwu to Bana tJmra Sing, yonr argee arrived, and the acoounts of your 
mother gave me great grief, bat against the decrees of God there is no struggling. Pray 
for -my welfare. Baja Bae Sing made a request for yoh ; you are my own, reat in £ol con* 
fidsAM apd continue in your obedience. The Ipnds of your illqatiions oncestpm sbali 
all be yonrB-—but this is the time to evince your duty — the rest learn from ybnr own 
BOiv.MtBr— continue to think of me. 

“ Your Kajpoots hare behaved well.'* 
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A b^aiicatt Vttnittijf iu tba dMo^r of 

tmstittf M miAre pbyBldal pbver, unseidid bj* 
tho liiia&t, but mot* dxCtabl* tuppbrt of 
mdral fhfltienoe. Whed Airadgaob negl«at«d 
the indigobOtiB JEtajpOOts, lie eadeogered the 
keyMone of fait p6we«:«(id in doeplsing 
opiniob, thodgli faie eoergetio mind might 
for a time render him independent of it, 
yet long before fait death the enormOns 
fabrio reared by Akber eras tottering to ita 
foundation : demdnetrating to oonvlotioo 
that the highest order Of talent, either for 
Govelminent ok var, though aided by ua> 
limited retoaroes, will not auffloe for the 
maintenanee of potter, nnanpported by the 
aSeotiOne of the gOlrerned. The empire of 
Arangaeb traa more extensive than that of 
Britain at this day — the elements of stabi- 
lity treto incomparably more tenacious : be 
wae asaociated with the Bajpoots by blood, 
whieb Seemed to guarantee a respect for 
their opinione ; he possessed the power of 
distributiilg the honours and emoluments of 
the state, when a service could be rewarded 
by a province (1), drawing at will supplies 
of warriors from the mountains of the west, 
aa a check on hie indigenous subjects, wbilo 
these left the plains of India to control the 
Afghan amidst the enows of Caucasus. But 
the most devoted attachment and most 
faithful service were repaid by insult to 
tbeir bal^ts, and the imposition of an ob- 
noxious tax ; and to the /sseyo, and the 
unwise pertinacity with which his euccessors 
adhered to it, must be directly aaoribed 
the overthrotv of the monarchy. No condi- 


tlen was exempted from (hie odkh* aaS 
kapolifdo asoesement, wbieh T^setfeemeftbr 
the tyrant a mild substitute for the aelicv«|> 
sion be once meditated of the entire Bindti 
race to the creed of Islam. 

An abandonment of tbeir faitii wee thd 
Bajpoot's enreat road to the tyrfcn^e fekoer, 
and an instance of this dereliction fas iM 
coneequenees powerfully contributed to (ht 
annihilation of the empire, Bao Gopsl, a 
branch of the Bana’e family, held the fidf of 
Bampura, on the ChambQl(2>, and wae BeTT' 
ing with a select quota of his olaa ih the 
wars of the Dekhan, when Ms sou, who bed 
been left at home, withheld the reveniteii, 
which he applied to hie own nee instead of 
remitting them to his father. Bao Gopal 
oompiained to the emperor ; but tte son 
discovered that he could by a saetifies nob 
only appease Arungzeb, but attain (be objsbt 
of his wishes : he apostatised (roiW'hia 
and obtained Uie emperor’s forgivetaeMi taitb 
the domain of Bampura. Disgrtstod aad 
provoked at such injurious oonduol^ Bstt 
Gopal fled the camp, made an uusneoflwfttt 
attempt to redeem his eetate, ewd took 
refuge with Bana Umra, bis snxekain. This 
natural asylum granted to a chief of bis own 
kin, was eonstmed by the tyrant into a eig> 
nal of revolt, and Aaam was ordered to 
MaJwa to watch the Bane's motion ; cottduot 
thus characterized in the memoin fid a Baj- 
poot chieftain (3), one of the moat devoted 
to Arungaeb, and who died fighting for hia 
son. “ The emperor shewed but little fiavour 
to his faithful and most ueeful eubjecia the 


(1) In lien of all, what reward does Britian hold out to the native population to hw 
attadied ? Heavy duties exclude mai^ produots of their industry from the nome market. 
The rates of pay to civil offioera affoM no eeourily to integrity; and the 
addier cannot aspire to higher reward than £120 per annum, were his breast etudd^’ 
with medals. Even their prejudices are often too little considered, ptejadicea, tte 
violation of Which lost the throne of India, in spite of every local ^vantage, to the 
deseendanti of Araongaeb, 

(2) Bampura Bhanpura (city of the bud) to distinguish it from Bampata 
Bao Gopal was of the Chunderawut clan, 

(3) Bao Dulput Booudela of Duttea, a portion of whose memoin wen presented 
to me by the reigning x”'ince, his descendant. 
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IU)poot% whi^ gre»tiy cooled tbeir ardour 
iu hie aervioe.’* The Bana took up anoa, and 
Malwa joloed the tumult ; while the first 
irruption of the Mahrattaa aocroea the Ner- 
bndda (1), under Neema Sindia, compelled 
the emperor to detach Baja Jejr Sing to join 
prince Aaim. Amidat theae accumulated 
tronbleet the Mfdtrattaa ti^ng into impor- 
tance, the Bajpoot feudatories disgusted and 
alienated, hia sons and grandsons ready to 
commit each individual pretensioa to the 
decision of the eword, did Amngxeb, after a 
reign of terror of half a century’a duration, 
breathe hia last on the Sfitb Zekaud A.O. 
1707, at the eity bearing hU name— Aruoga- 
bad. 

At hia death his second son A rim assum- 
ed the imperial dignity, and aided by the 
Bajput princes of Duties and Eotab (2), 
who had always served in his division, he 
marched to Agra to contest the legitimate 
olaims of hia eldest brotlier Mauaum, who 
was advancing from Cabul supported by the 
contingents of Mewar and Marwar, and all 
western Bajwarra, The battle of Jajow 
was fatal to Azhn, who with his son Bedar- 
Bukt and the princes of Kotalt and Duttea 
was slain, when Mauznm ascended the 
throne under the title of Shah Alum Balia- 
door Shah. This prince bad many qualities 
which endeared him to the Bsjpoots, to 
whom bis sympathies were united by the 
ties of blood, hie mother beings Bajpoot 
priueee. Had he immediately succeeded the 
beneficient Shah Jehan, the race of Tiinoor, 
in all human probability, would have 
been still enthroned at Pelbi, and might 
have presented a picture of one of the most 
powerful monarchies of Asia. But Aruog- 
zeb bad iofiioted an incurable wound on the 
mind of the Hindu race, which for ever es- 
tranged them from his successors ; nor were 


the virtues of Bubadoor, during the short 
lustre of his sway, capable of healing it. 
The bitter fruit of a long experience hod 
taught the Rajpoots not to hope for omelio- 
ration from any graft of that stem, which, 
like the deadly Upas, had stifled the vital 
energies of Bsjasthan, whose leaders accord- 
ingly formed a league for mutual preserva- 
tion, which it would have been madness to 
dissolve merely because a fair portion of 
virtue was the inheritanft of tyrant’s suc- 
cessor. They had proved that no act of 
duty or subserviency could gurantee them 
from the iufatuated abuse of power and 
they were at length steeled against every 
appeal to their loyalty, replying with a 
trite adage, which we may translate “gKcm 
Deua vult perdere^ prtws demtfutat” — of 
common application with the Bajpoot iu 
such a predicament. 

The emperor was soon made to perceive 
the little support he had in future to 
expect from the Bajpoots. Soarcely bad he 
qiioshed the pretensions of Eumbuksh, his 
youngest brother, who proclaimed himself 
emperor in the Dekhan, than he was forced 
to the north, in consequence of an insurrec- 
tion of the Sikhs of Lahore. This singular 
race, the dneiples ( tikht ) of a teacher 
called Nanuk, were the descendants of the 
Scythic Gets (3) or Jit, of Trassoxiana, who 
so early as the fifth century were establish- 
ed in the tract watered by the five arms 
( PwnjfA ) of the Indus. Little more than 
a century has elapsed since their conrersiou 
from a spurious Hinduism to the dootriaes 
of the sectarian Nanuk, and their first at- 
tempt to separate themselves, in temporal 
as well as spiritual matters, from kll con- 
trol, and they are now the sole indepen- 
dent power within, the limits of the Mogul 
monarchy. On this occasion (4), tlie princes 


(1) A.D. 1700-7; 

(S) Bao Dulput (Boondela), and Bao Bam Sing (Hara). 

(3) See History of tbs Tribes, article ’* Jils,” 

(4) A.D. 1709-10. 
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til Ambar and Marwsr vj»ited the emperor, 
bat left hia enrnp without periniasion, and, 
na the biatoriaa(l), odda, mauifeated a design 
to Struggle for independenoe. Suoh waa 
(he dtaiige in their mutual circnniatancea, 
that the Hogal aeut the heir^apparent 
to conciliate and coudnct them to him ; 
but they came at the head of ail their 
native bands, when they were “ gratified 
wkh whatever their inaolaiica demanded(2) 
a epleuetic effusion of the historian, which 
well paints their altered position. From the 
royal *ordo«{^A\ or camp, they repaired to 
Baiia Uiiira at Oodipur, wlierc a triple 
league was formed, wlituh once more united 
them to the liead of their nation. Thin 
treaty of unity of interest ngainet the 
common foe was solemnized by nnp’ial en- 
gagements, from which those princes liad 
lieeo excluded since the reigns of Akber and 
Pertap. To be re-admitt«d to tide honour 
was tlie basil of this triple alliance, in which 
they ratified on oatii the renunciation of all 
connexion, domestic or political, wiih the 
empire. It was, moreover, stipulated tliat 
the sons of such marriage slumUl be heirs, 
or if the issue were females, that they 
should never be diskonouied by being 
married to a Mogul. 

But this remedy, as will be seen, originat- 
ed a worse disease ; it was a sacrifice of the 
rights of primogeniture (clung to by the 
Rajpoots with extreme pertinacity), ponluc- 
■tive of the most injurious effects, which 
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introduced domestic strife, smd called upon 
the stage an umpire not leas baneful than 
the power from whose iron grasp tliey wetre 
on the point of fraeing themselves; fur al- 
though this treaty laid prostrate the throne 
of Baber, it ultimately introduced the 
Mahrattas as partizms in thers family 
disputes, who m ide the bune of contenfiott 
there own. 

The tujudicioiis support afforded by the 
empi-rur to the apostate chief of Bantpur.'i., 
first brought the triple federation into ac- 
tion. The Raiia upholding the cairse of 
nimiunt Slug, made an attack on Baiupara, 
which tlie apostate usurper Ruttun Sing, 
now Riija Jtfooslim JC/iitn, defeated, and 
was rewarded for it by the emperor (t). 
But the same report conveyed to tlie king 
•^ihut lie Sana determined to lay watte 
kit country, and retire to the hilld’ (5), 
which was speedily confirmed by the un- 
welcome intelligence that Sawuldas, an offi- 
cer of. the Bvii’s, iiad attacked Feeroz 
Khnn, the governor of Poorh M.tndal, wlio 
w.is obliged to retreat with great loss tu 
Ajmcer (B) : on whioh occasion this Iny.il 
descendant of the illustrious Jeimul loot 
his life (7). Tlie brave Doorgii-dus, who 
conveyed the rebellious Akber through all 
nppositi.ui to a place of refuge, again a|>- 
p^ared upon the stage — his own prince 
being unable to protect him, he had loiiml 
a safe asylum at Oodipur, and had the sum 
of five hundred rupees daily paid for his 


(1) Memoirs of Kradnt Khan, p. £8 ; also autograph letters of all those prinoeS, 
with files of the regular newspapers ( akhert ) of the day, in my possession, dated front 
the emperor's camp. 

(2) Alemoira of Erudut Khan, 

(3) Hence the corruption of horde. 

(4) Newspapers, dated 3d Rsjib, Sun. 3 — (3d year of hia reign). 

(6) Newspapera 10th Rejib, Sun. 3. 

(6) Newsuapers. hth Shaval, Sun. 3. 

(7) The following edict, which caused this action, I translate from the arohieves ; it 
is addressed to the son of Sawuldas. 

“Mahrana Umra Sing to Baht-re Rae Sing Saieuldaiote (race of Sawuldas): 

“Lay waste your village-s and the country around you— your families shall have 
other habitations to dwellin— for particulars consult Dowlut SiBg Choudawut: obey 
these.”— Asoj, S. 1764 (Dec. A.D. 1708-9.) 

40 
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expenditure,— s prtnoeljr liberality. But 
the reanlt of thia oombiiiatioD eraa reaerved 
for the following reigna, Shall Alum being 
carried off by poiaon (1), ere be could correct 
the diaorden which were rapidly breaking 
up the empire from the Hhidu-Eooah to 
tbe ocean. Hod his life been epared, hts 
talents for buaineaa, hie experience, and 
eonrteoua manners might have retarded 
tbe min of the monarchy, which the 
utter nnworthineaa of hia Bucoesaor aunk 
_J>syoDd the power of man to redeem. 
Srery 8ubaeqtteiit...ei|pce88ian waa throngh 
blood : and the sons of Rhttfi- Afnm per- 
formed the ’part for which they had ao 
many great examples. Two brothera (S) 
Syeda, from the town of Bareh in the Doab, 
Were long the War-wicka of Hindosthan, 
netting np and pinekiug down its pnppet 
kinga at their pleaanre they had elevated 
Ferockaere when the triumvira of Bajaa- 
ahan commenced their operations. 

'Qivtng looae to long-anppreBaed resent* 
tnent, the Rajpoota abandoned the apirit of 
toleration which it would have been criminal 
to preaerve ; -and profiting by the leesone of 
their tyranta, they overthrow the moaqnes 
built on the sitea of their altar, and treated 
the civil and religions officers of tbe govern- 
ment with indignity. Of these every town 
in Rajasthan had its moolah, to proclaim tbe 
name of Mohammed, and its eati tor the 
administration of Justice, — branches of go- 
vernment entirely wrested from the hands 
of the native princes (3), abasing the name 
independence. But for a moment it was 
redeemed, ' especially l>y the brave Bahtoree, 
who had made a noble reustanoe, contesting 


' every foot of lam) since thedeatb of Jeewnnt 
Sing, and now bis son Ajit entirely expelled 
the Moguls from Marwar. On this Oocaaion 
the native forces of tbe triple alliance met at 
the salt take of Sambnr, wliieh was made 
the common boundary of their territory, and 
its revennea Were eqmtlly divided amongst 
them. 

The pageant of an emperor, guided by 
the Byeda, or those who iotrigned to sup- 
plant their ministry, made an effort to 
oppose the threatening measures of tbe 
Rajpoota: and one of them, the Ameer-ool 
Omra (4), marched against Baja Ajit, who 
received private instructions from the 
emperoi to resist hia coramander-in-ebief, 
whose credit was strengthened by the menne 
taken to weaken it, which engendered sna- 
picions of treachery, Ajit leagned with the 
Syeds, who lield ont to the Bahtore an 
important share of power at court, and 
agreed to pay tribute and give a daughter 
is marriage to Ferocksere. 

This marriage yielded most important 
reenlts, which were not confined to the 
Moguls or Rnjpoots, for to it may be ascribed 
the rise of tbe British power in India. A 
dangerous malady (6), rendering necessary, 
a anrgioal operation upon Fernckeere, to 
which the faculty of (he conrt were unequal, 
retarded the celebration of the nuptials be- 
tween tbe emperor and the Rajpoot princes 
of Marwar, and even threatened a fatal 
termination. A mission from the British 
merchants at Bnrat was at that time at 
osnrt. and, na a last resouree, the Burgeon 
attached to it was called in, who cured the 
malady, and made the emperor happy in bis 


(1) A.D. 1712. 

(2) Huaein Alii and Abdoolla Khan. 

^3) Next to kine-killing was the artiedo inhibiting tbo introduction of the Adauhtf 
m British oonrta of jnatice, into the Rajpoot states, in their treaties with the British 
government in A.D. 1817-lB the very name of which is abhorrent to a native. 

The title of Hnsaein AUi, — as Sootnb-ool Moolk (the axis of the state), was that 
«f his brother Abdoolla. 

(6) A white swelling or tumour on the back. 
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bride (1). Hie gratitude was displayed 
with orieatal magnificence. The emperor 
desired Mr. Hamilton to name his reward, 
and to tUe disintereeted patriotism oE this 
indiridnal did the British owe the first 
royal grant or Jirman, conferring territorial 
possession and great commercial privileges. 
These were the objects of the mission, which 
till this occurrence had proved unsnecessfuh 

This gorgenuB court ought to have been, 
and probably was, impressed with a high 
opinion of the virtuoas self-denial of the 
inhabitants of Britain ; and if history was 
correctly preserved the transaction, some 
mark of public gratitude ehould have been 
forthcoming from those who so signally 
benefited thereby. But to borrow the phra- 
seology of tbe Italian historian, “ obligations 
which do not admit of being fully discharged, 
are often repaid with tbe coin of ingrati- 
tude the remains of this mao rest in the 
church-yard of Calcutta, without even a 
atone to mark the spot ! 

This marriage, which promised a renewal 
of interests with the Bajpoots, was soon 
followed by the revival of the obnoxious 
jersjia. Tl>e character of this tax, though 
much altered from its original imposition by 
Arungseb, when it was at once financial and 
religions, was held in unmitigated abhor- 
rence by the Hindus from 'the complex 
association • and although it was revived 
chiefly to relieve pecuniary wants, it hindted 
a universal feeling of hatred amongst all 
classes, and quenched the little zeal whiob 
tbe recent marriage had inepired in the Rij- 
poots of the desert. The mode and channel 
of its introduction evinced to (hem, that 


there was no hops that the intoiannt spirit 
which originally suggested it wou^ Avar be 
subdued. weak Vcrocksere, desiiotta of 
snapping the leading-strings of the Syedfl^ 
reoalled to his court Huayet Oota Khan, the 
minister of Arungzeb, and restored to him 
his office of i>ewa»,wbO) to use the words 
of the iiistoriap of tbe period, “did not 
consult the temper of times, so very dil^ec- 
eui from the reign of Amngseb, and, the 
revival of the jezeya came with him. 
Though by no means severe in its operation, 
not amounting to three-quarters per cent, 
on annual income (2), — from which the 
lame, the blind, and very poor were exempt, 
— it nevertheless raided s general spirit of 
hostility, particularly from its retoining the 
insulting distinction of “a tow on infifiels." 
Besiatance to taxation appears to be a uni- 
versal feeling, in which even the Asiatio 
forgets the divine right of sovereignty, and 
which throws us buck on the pervading 
spirit of selfishness which governs human 
nature. Tbe temgha, or stamp tax, which 
preceded the jettj/a, would appear to have 
been .os unsAtisfuotory as It was general, 
from the solemnity of its renunciation by 
Baber on fbe field of battle after the victory 
over injiclttv, which gave him the crown of 
Iiiiiia ; and though we bare no record of the 
jezeya being its substitute, there are indica- 
tions which authorize tbe inference. 

Bana Umra was not an idle spectator of 
these occurrences ; and although the Bpnriona 
thirst for distinction so early broke up tlie 
alliance by detaching Aji^ he redonbled bis 
efforts for personal independence, and with 
it that of tbe Bsjpoot nation. An important 


(1) The ceremony is described, as it was oelebraied, with true Asiatio pomp, “'tba 
Ameer-ool Omra conducted the fertivities on the part of the bride, and the mntriagv 
was performed with a splendour and magnificence till then unseen among the princes 
of Hindusthan. Many pompous insignia were added to the royal oortege upon this 
occasion. itluminationg rivalled the planets, and seemed to upbraid the faint Instre 
of the stars.’ The nnptials were performed at the palace of the Ameer-sol Omn, whenae 
the emperor conveyed his bride witb the highest splendour of irastsfal Pomp to tbe 
citadel, amidst the resoundings of musical instruments and the acchu Maw s as of the peoyle. 
Page 132, vol. i., Scott’s History of Arungzebe's tttccessors. 

(2) 13 rupees on erory 2,000 rnpocs. 
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document attests bis soIicUude, namely a 
treaty (1) with the emperor, in which the ' 
second article stipulates emancipation from 
tlie gulling jeztya. It may be well to 
analyze this treaty, which attests the 
altered condition of bolh parties. Its very 
title marks the sabordination of the chief 
of the Rajpoots ; but while this is headed a 
« Memorandum of Bequests,” the eighth 
article discloses the effective nieaiis of the 
Bana, for there he assumes an air of protec- 
tion towards the emperor. In the opening 
stipulation for the muntvh of 7,000, the 
mind reverts to the great Umr.i, who 
preferred abdication to acknowledgment of 


a superiur ; ^but opinion bad undergone a 
change aa great as the mutual relations of 
the Bajpoots. In temporal dignities other 
states hud risen to un equality with Mewar, 
and all had learned to look on the Mogul as 
tits fountain of honour. The abolition of 
the jezeys, freedom from religious restraint, 
control over the ancient feudatories of his 
house, and the restoration of all seques- 
trations, distinguish the other articles, and 
amply attest the improving attitude of 
Mewar, and the rapid decay of the Mogul 
empire. The Mahrattas under Baja Sabno 
were successfully prosecnling their peculiar 
system in the south, wiih the same feelings 


( 1) Ifemorandum of Rcqwutg. 

1 st. The ifunttth * of 7.000. 

Snd. Firman ol' engagement under the ptnija private seal and sign that the jezeyn 
shall be abolished— that it shall no I'DRer be imposed on the llinda 
nation : at ail events, that none of the Chagitai race shall authorize it 
in Mewar. Let it be annulled. 

3rd. Tlio contingent of one thousand horse for service in the Bekhan to be ex- 
cused. 

4th. All places of Hindu faith to be rebuilt, with perfect freedom of religions 
worship. 

3th. If my uncles, brothers, or chiefs, repair to the presence, to meet no encourage- 
ment. 

6th. The Bhoniias of Deola, Banswarra, Dosgerpnr, and Sirolii, besides other 
zemindars over whom I am to have control, they shall not be admitted to 
the presence. 

7th. The forces I possess sre my chiefs — what troops you may require for a given 
period, you must turnish with rations and when the seivice is 

over, their aeeouiits will be settled. 

8th. Of the Ilukdars, Zemindars, Munsubdars,wIio serve you with zeal and from 
the heart, let me have a list— and those who are not obedient I will punish; 
but in effecting this no demand is to be made for Paemali." f 

* L'st of the districts attached to the Punj-hatarhX present under sequestration 
to be restored — Plioolia, Mandaignrh, Bednore, Poerh, Bassar, Gbiaspur, I’urdhar, 
Banswarra, Dongerpur. Besides the 6,000 of old, you had on ascendmg the throne 
granted on increase of 1,000 and on account of the victory at Siusini 1,000 more, of two 
and three horse. ”11 

“Of three crores of dam» $ in gift (c»am), viz. two aecording to firman, and one for 
the payment of the contingent in the Dekban, and of which two are immediately required, 
you have given me in lieu thereof Sirohf 

“Districts now desired — Ridur, Kekri, Mandel, Jebajpur, Malpur (and another 
illegible)” 

* The dignity of commaiider^of a legion of 7,000 horse, the highest grade 

of rank. 

i- Destruction of property, alluding to the crops which always suffered in the 
movements of disorderly troops. 

1 Munsuh of 6.000. » 

H It was usual to allow two and three horses to each cavwlier when favour was 
intended. 

t 40 dams to the rupee. 
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which characterize*} the early Gh>thic iavad- 
ere of Italy ; etrangeie to eettled govern* 
nieiit, they iiupoeed the taxes of cAouiA and 
detmooAie, the/our/A and tenth at all ter* 
ritorUl income, in the countries they overran. 
The Jet tribes vest of the Chum but like- 
wise bearded their oppressors in this reign, 
by hoisting the standard of iudepeudence 
at the very tbresliold of their capital ; and 
from the sieze of Sinsini ( mentioned in this 
treaty ) to the last storm of Bhnrtpur, they 
maintained the consequence thus aseumed. 

Thie treaty was the last act of Raua 


Umra’s life ; be died in A.'D. 1716, leavitig 
the reputation of an active and high-uiinded 
prince, who well upheld his station and tbs 
prosperity of his country, notwitlistanding 
the anarchy of the period. His encourage- 
ment of agriculture and pioteetion of 
mannfactnrea are displayed in the edicts 
engraved on pillars, wliich will bund down 
Ids name to posterity. Ilia memoiy is held, 
in high veneration ; nor do the Bajpoois 
admit the absolute degradation of Mewar 
till the period of the second prince in auoces- 
aidn to Umra. 


OHATPBB XV. 

Raua San^raut.—Ritmetubermenl of tit Mogul E»ypife.-^Nizam ool Moolk 
ttlablithes the Hydrabad State -~Murder of the Emperor Feroekeere . — 
Abrogation of the Jeeeya.—M'thamed Shah, Emperor qf "Delhi,— Saradut 
Khan obtaine Oitde.— Repeal of the Jezey a confirmed.— Folieg of lie* 
war.—Rana Sangram dies.— Anecdotes regarding him.—Rana Juggut 
Sing 11. succeeds —Treaty of triple Alliance with Marwar and Ambar.— 
The Maheattas invade and gain footing in Malwa and Qnzerat,— 
Invasion of Nad'ir Shah, — Sack of Delhi. — Condition of Rajpootann.— 
Limits of Mewar.— Ragmot Alliances —Bajerow invades Mewar.— 
Obtains a Cession of annual Tribute. — Contest to place Madhu Sing on the 
Throne of Ambar, — Battle of Ra^fmahal, — The Bana defeated, — He 
leagues with Mulhar Holkar.—Bsuri Bing of Ambar takes Poison.— The 
Rana dies.— His Character. 


Sanobsu {.the lion of battle) suc- 
ceeded : a name renowned in the annals 
of Mewar, being that of the opponent of 
the founder of the Moguls, He ascended 
tlie throne about the same time with 
Mahomed Shah, the last of the race of 
Timoor who deserved the name of emperor 
of India. During the reign of Sangram, 
from A. D. 1716 to 1734, this mighty empire 
was dismember red ■, when, in lieu of one 
pirsmount authority, numerous independent 
governments staited np, which preserved 


their uncertain existence until the last 
revolution, which has given a new combina* 
tion to these discordant materials — Maha- 
medan, Mahratta, and Bajpnot, in the oonne 
of one century under the dominion of a hand- 
ful of Biitons ! Like the Satraps of tbs an- 
cient Persian, or the Lieutenants of Alex- 
ander, each chief proclaimed himself matter 
of the province, the government of wfaiob 
was confided to his loyalty and talents ; and 
it cannot fail to diminish any regret at tbs 
successive prostration of Bengal, Oude, 
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HyArabsd) Md •thar kn conapioaout ataies, national mind been allowed to repcee, and 
to lemember that they mre founded in ita euergieg to recrai% after ao many centu* 
rebellion, and ereetad on ingratitude : and rias of demoraliaation, all would have 
that timr rulara were deititute of tfaoae ajm* recovered their strength which lay in the 
pathies, which could alone give stability to opinions and industry of the people, a 
tiieir ephemeral greataeaa, by improving devoted tenantry and brave vaesalng'*, whom 
the oondition of their tohjeeta. With the we have so often depicted as abandoning 
Habiattoa the csae ia diflhrent : their emer- their habitations and pursuits to aid the 
geuee to power claims, our admiration, patriotic views of their princes, 
whan tyranny tianaformed the iodnatrions The short reign of Ferocksere was draw* 
huabandann, and the minister of religion, ing to a close ; its end was accelerated by 
into a hardy and enterprising soldier, and the very means by which that monarch 
skilful fnnctionaiy of government. Had hoped to emancipate himself from the 
their ambition been restrained within thraldom of the Syeds, ogainst whose 
legitimate bounds, it would have been no authority the faction of Eneyet Oolla was 
less gratifying than politically and morally but a feeble counterpoise, and whose orbi- 
just that the family of Sevaji should have traiy habits, in the re-establishment of the 
retained its authority in countries which jezeya, lost him even the support of the 
his active valour wrested from Arungzebe. father of his queen. It was oo this occasion 
But (he genius of conquest changed their that the celebrated Nizam-ool Moolk, the 
natund habits ; they devastated instead of founder of the Hydrabad state, waa brought 
consolidating ; and in lieu of that severe upon the stage ; he then held the unimport* 
and frugal simplicity, and that energy ant charge of the district of Moradahad ; 
of entsrprize, which wore their peculiar but possessed of high talents, he wss bought 
characteristics, thsy became distiDgaished over, by the promise of government of 
for mean parsimony, low cunning, and Malwa, to further the views of the Syeds. 
dastardly depredation. Had they retaining Supported by a body of ten thouBsud 
thmr original character, been content with Mahrattos, these makers of kings soon 
their proper sphere of action, the Dekhnn, manifested their diepleasure by the deposal 
they might yet have held the eover- of Ferockeere who was left without any 
eignty of that vost region, where their support but that of the princes of Ambar 
habits and language assimilated them and Boondi. Yet they would never have 
with the people. Bat as they spread abandoned him had he hearkened to their 
over the north thsy encountered national counsel to take the field, and trust his cause 
antipathies, and though professing the same to them : but cowardly and infatuated, he 
creed, a wider difference in sentiment divid- refused to quit the walls of his palace, and 
ed the Mahartta from the Aejpoot, than threw himself upon the mercy of his ene- 
from the despots of Delhi, whose tyrannical raies, who made him dismiss the faithful 
intoleranee was more endurable, because less Bajpoots and “ admit a guard of honour of 
degrading, than the rapacious meanness of their troops into the citadel. (1)” 
the Southron. Bsjastban benefited by the Ferocksere hoped for security in the 
demolition of the empire : to all but Mewar inviolability of the harem — but ' he found 
it yielded an extention of power. Had the no sanctuary even there : to use the words 

(1) Amongst the archives of the Bans to which 1 had access, 1 discovered an 
antograiA letter ofBsjaJey Sing, addi ossed at this important June tare to the Bana's 
prune ministea Behari-uas, 
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of the Mofnil Memoir, oiglit adTaoceii, «nd 
dA}r, like t)ie fallea star of the emperor, 
sunk io darkneee. The gates of the citadel 
Were closed upon his friends : The V icier 
and Ajit Sing remained within. This night 
was dreadful to the inhabitants of the city j 
no one knew what was passing in tlie palace, 
and tile troops nader the 'Ameer^l Omar, 
with ten thousand Mahrattas, remained 
under arms : morning came, and all hope 
was extinguished by the royal band (Nobuff 
anaonnoing the deposal of I'erockeere in the 
proclamation of Boffeh-ool Dirjat, bis 
sncoessor.’’ The iutarral between the 
deposal and the death of nn Asiatic pi-ince is 
abort, and even while the heralds vociferat- 
ed “ tovg live tke king !" to the new poppet, 
the bow-striii!; was on the neck of the 
contemptible Ferooksere. 

The first act of the new reign (A.D. 1719) 
was of one conciliation towards Ajit Sing 
snd the Rajpoots, namely, the abrogation of 
the jezega ; and tlie Syeds further showed 


their disposition to atta^ them bjr edBfef' 
ring the importut olBoe «f Xkma* on 
of their own fsith : Baja Bnttnn Qmad wds 
accordingly indnetsd into tbs ministTy in 
lieu of Enayst Oolia. Three phantnns of 
royalty flitted acroea the eoene i« a fodr 
months, till Boahnn Akier, the eldest nop ef 
Bubadoor Bhah, was entbroaed with the 
title of Mahomed Shah (A.D. 1720), during 
whose reign of nearly thirty years the empite 
was completely dismembered, and Mafarettas 
flrom the south disputed its spoRe with the 
A^han monntaineera The hanghty dcnmn* 
oor of the Syeds disgnsted all who acted 
with them, especially their coadjator the 
Ni8am(l), of whose talents, displayed in 
restoring Mslwa to proq>erity, they enter- 
taioed a dread. It was irapoaaible to (dierieb 
any abstract loyalty for the puppets titey 
estaMished, and treason lost its name, when 
the Nisitm declared fhr independence, wliids 
the possession of the fortresses of Aser and 
Boorhanpur enablsd him to aeonra. Tbs 


‘‘The Ameer-ool Omra has arrived, and engagements through Bsllajee Fundit hare 
been agreed to : he said that lie always had {riendsbip for me, but advised me io marcA, 
a measure alike recommended by ELisbeii Sing and Jewe Loll. On this I preeented an 
orzee to his Majesty, stated the advice, but desired to have his Majeaty'a oommande ; 
when the king sanctioniug my leave such being the general desire, on Thursday the 
9th of Falgoon I moored, a^ pitched mv tents at Serbul SeraL 1 t<i>d the Bto Bsjs 
( of Boondi ) to accompany me, but it did not reach hia mind, and he joined £ootub'Ool 
Moolk, who gave him some horse, sod made him encamp with Ajit Sing. Bbeem Sing's 
(of Kota) army arrived, and an engazement took place, in which Jaet Sing Hara was 
killed snd the Rao Rais fled to Aliverdi Khaa'e serai. I sent troops to his aid ; the Iring 
lias mode over the baths and wardrobe to the syeds, who have every thing their own way. 
Fou k/ioia the Syedt ; I am on my way hack to my own country, and have much to say 
viva voee to the Hmoor ; • come and meet me. Falgoon, 19th 8. 1776 ( A. D. 1719).**^ 

“Sid Sri Maharaja dheiaj Sri Singram Singji : receive the stooyra t of Baja 
Sawaie Jey Sing. Here all is well ; yonr welfare is desired ; yon are the chief, ner is 
there any separation of interests : my horses and Rajpoots are at your service ; eommand 
when I can be of use. it is long since I have seen the royal mother ( Sri Bagf* Afgf’) ■ 
if you come this way, I triixt she will accompany yon. For news I refer yon to llMp 
Chnnd Pan<-holi, Asoj 6, 8. 1777.'’ 

(11 Raji Jey Sing to Beliarridas, the Rana’e minister:-^" Ton write that yoor Z^srd 
despatches mon^ for the trooM— I have no aoconiits thereof ; put the treasnre on camels 
and send it without delay. The Kawah Miaam-ool Moolh ia marching rapidly ficom 
Oojein, and Jubeele Ram IS coming hither, and according to acconnts from Agra he has 
crossed at Oalpee. Let the Oewan's army form a speedy junction. Make no delay i 
in supplies of cash every thing is included” — Bbadoon, 4th, 6. 1776 (A.D. 1720 ). 


* Sktoor signifies the Pretence. Such was the respectfid style of the Ambar 
prince to the Rana ; to illustate which I shall add another letter firom the saaie pewee, 
ihough merely complimentary, to the Baoa. 

i Moojra is a saltttation of respect, used to a superior. 
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htbiben liad jost eanse for alarm. The 
BHj'poote' ware recalled upon for their 
eentl[agento(l)t snd the princee of Eotak and 
Nirwnt gallantly interpoied their own 
retaioera to cut off the Niam from the 
Keihudda) on whicJi oecasion the Kotah 
pnnee was slain. The independenee of the 
Nwaai'led to that of Oude. Saadut Khan 
was then but the eommanduot of Biann, hnt 
he entered into the conspiracy to expel the 
Sycda, and was one of those who drew lota 
to assassinate the Aneer>ool Cmra. The 
deed was pat into execution on the march to 
rednoe tlie Miasm, when Hyder Khan buiie d 
his poniard in the Ameer's henrt. The 
emperor then in cump, being thug freed, 
returned against the Tizier, who instantly set ! 
np Ibrahim and marched againts his oppon- 
ents. The Rajpoots wisely remained nentr.>l, 
and both armies met. The decapitation of 
BttttanCfannd was the signal fort he battle 
which Was obstinate and bloody ; the Tizier 
was made prisoner, and snbjected to the 
bowstring. For the psrt Saadut Khsn acted 
in the conspiracy he was honoured with the 
title of Buhadoor Jung, and the g<'Temaient 
of Oude. The Rajpoot princes paid their 
respects to the conqueror, who confirmed the 
repeal of tlie yVssya, and eg tlie reward of 
their neutrality the Rajas of Anibar and 
Jodpnr, Jey Sing and Ajit, were gratified, 
the former with the government of the 
proTince of Agra, the last with that of 
Gnaerat ami Ajmoer, of w-hioh latter 


fortresa he took possession. 6heordit*das;2) 
was muds governor of Halwa to oppose the 
Mabarattas, and the Niaam was invited from 
his government of Hydrabad to acoept the 
office of vizier of the empire. 

The policy of Mewar was too isoUtted 
for the times ; her rulers clung to forms and 
unsubstantial homage, while their neigb- 
bonrs, with more active virtue, plunged into 
the toituous policy of the imperial court, 
and seized every opportunity to enlarge the 
boundaries of their states ; and while Ambar 
appropriated to heraelf the royal domains 
almost to the Jumna : while Marwar plan- 
ted her banner on the battlements of 
Ajmeer, disniembered Guzerat, and pushed 
her clans far into the desert, and even to “the 
world’s cud ;* (3) Mewar confined her 
ambiiion to the control of her ancient 
feudatories of Aboo, Edar, and the petty 
states which grew out of her, Dongerpur and 
Banawarra The motive for this policy was 
precisely the same which had coat such 
sacrifices in foimer times : she dreaded 
amalgamating with the imperial court, and 
preferred political inferiority to the sacrifice 
of principle. The internal feuds of her two 
great clans also operated against her ag- 
grandizement ; and while the brave Suktawut, 
Jeit Sing expelled the Rubtore from Edur, 
and subdued the wild monntaiueera even to 
Koliwarru, the conquest was left incomplete 
by the jealousy of his rival, and he was 
recalled in the midst of his success. From 


0) Letter from Bma Bnkt Sing of Magore to Beharidas the Raua’s prime miniater : 
your letter was received, and its eontents made me happy. Sri Dawan’t roqquti reai-hed 
me and. was understood. You tell me both the Nawabs ( 5yed«) had taken the field, 
that both the Maharajas attended, and that your own army was about to be put in 
motion, for how oouid ancient friendships be served P All was comprehended. But 
neither of the Nawabs will take the field, nor will either of the Maharajas proceed to 
the Dokhaa : they will sit and enjoy themselves quietly in talking at home. But should 
by some accident the Nawabs take the field, espouse their cause; if you cling to any 
other you are lost ; of this you will be convinced ere long, so guard yourself — If y-au, 
can wind up ymir own thread don’t give it to another to break — you are wise, and can an- 
ticipate intentions. Where there is such a servant as you, that house ran be in no danger." 

(3) Gheerdir-das was a Nagar Brahmin, son of J ubeela Bam, the chief secretaiy of 
Ruttan Chund. 

(3J ''Jvggnt eoont," the Jigat point, of our mapt^ at Dwarica, where the Bhaiailt, 
a branch of the Rohtores, established them’olves. 
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these aad other oaueea an important change 
took plaoe in the internal policy of Meirar, 
wlmh tended greatly to impair her energiee. 
To this period none of the raaeala had the 
power to erect places of strength within their 
domains, which, ss already stated, were ant 
Seed, bnt subject to triennial change ; their 
lands were given for subsistence, there 
native hills were their fortresses, and the 
frontier strongholds defended their families 
in time of invasion. As the Mogaljpower 
waned, the general defensive system was 
nbandooed, while the predatory warfare 
which succeeded, compelled them to etod 
their country with castles, in order to shel* 
ter their effects from the Mahratta and 
Pathao, and iii later timos to protect rebels. 

Sana Saiigrara ruled eighteen years ; 
under him M.ewar was respected and the 
greater portion of her lost territory was 
regained. His selection of Boh.iridas Pan- 
eholi evinced his penetration, fur never hod 
Hewar a more able or faithful minister, and 
numerous autograph letters of all the princes 
of his time attest his talent aud his worth 
as the oracle of the period. He retained his* 
office doling three reigns : bnt his skill was 
unable to stem the tide of Mahratta invasion, 
which commenced on the death of Saugram, 
Tradition has preserved many anecdotes 
of Sangrani, wliich aid our estimate of Bnj- 
poot character, whether iu the capacity of 
legislators or the more retired sphere of 
domestic manners. Ttiey uniformly represent 
this Kana as a patriarchal ruler, wise, just, 
and inflexible (1), steady in his application 
to business, regulating public and private 
expenditure, and even the sumptuary laws, 
which were rigidly adhered to, and on which 
the people still expatiate, giving homely 
illustrations of the contrast between them 
and the existing profusion. The Chohan of 


Eotario, one of the higheat elaai of ebitf- 
tains, had recommended an addition to the 
folds of ths court robe, and aa oonttesy 
forbids all personal denial, bis wish wa» 
assented to, and he retired to his estsite 
plnming himself on his sovereign's atmnie* 
soeoce. But the Bans, sending for the 
minister, commanded the sequestration of 
two villages of Botario, which speedily 
reaching the ears of the chief, he repaired to 
court, and begged to know the fault which 
had drawn upon him this mark of displea- 
sure. ' Hone, Baoji ; but on a minute 
cidculation I find the revenue of these two 
villages will just cover the expense of tl>e 
snpertl lity of garment which obedience to 
your wishes will occasion me, and as every 
iota of my own income is appropriated, I 
had no other mode of innovating on oar 
ancient costume than by making you bear 
the charge attending a oompliance with year 
suggestion.” It will readily be belimd, 
that the Chobm prayed the revocation of 
this edict, and that he was careful fur the 
future of violating the sumptuary laws of 
his sovereign. 

On another occasion, from lapse of me- 
mory or want of oonsideration, be broke the 
laws he had established, and alienated a 
village attached to the honsehuU. Bach 
branch had its appropriate fnnd, whetbeC 
for the kitohen, the Wardrobe, the privy 
purse, the qneeus ; these lands were called 
tAooa, and each had its officer, or fAuotwIar, 
all of whom wore made accountable for their 
trust to the prime minister > it was one of 
these he had alienated. Seated with' hie 
chiefs in the nutorak, or banqueting-ball, 
there was no sugar forth-ooming for tiie 
cards, which has a place in the dinner eorte 
of all Bajpoote, and he ohid the superinten- 
dent for the omiasion. “ Andota” ( giver of 


(1) In the dialect, chorri mosbo it tha '* Ait rod war tfwnc— a fhmiliar phrase, 
which might be rendered ” sceptre "—a long rod with on iron spike on it^ oftea placed 
before the gadi, ot throne. 
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food ), replied tUe officer, ‘'the mmiater Mj-a 
' 700 hove gives evay the village set apart 
Wasgar.”—^ Joe V replied the Baaa, asd 
finiehed bia repeat without farther remarh, 
asd adthoot sugar to his ourda. 

Another anecdote will ahevr hia inflexi* 
Iniity of obuaoter, and hia reaiatance to that 
apedea of interferenee io state affairs which 
is the bane of Asiatic goveramenta. Saog* 
nu had reoently emancipated himself from 
tire toamraels of a tedious minority, during 
which bis mother, according to enatom, acted 
n (MHupicuona part in the guardianship of 
her eon and the state. The chieftain of 
Seriavnd had hie eetate confiscated : but as 
4he Sana never pnniahed from passion or 
pardoned from weakness, none dared to 
■plead his cause, and he remained proscribed 
4rom court during two years, when lie ven* 
tured a petition to the queen-mother through 
the JSiHiaria0 (1), for the reversion of the 
■dceree, accompanied with a note for two 
lacks of mpees (S), and a liberal donation to 
the fair mediators. It was the daily bnbit 
«t the Bane to pay bis respects to his mother 
hefore dinner, end on one of these visits she 
introdnced the Banawot’s request, and 
begged the restoration of the estate. It was 
cifstcmary, on the issue of every grant, that 
eight days should elapse from the mandate 
to the promulgation of the edict, to wliioh 
eight official seals (3) were attached : but on 


tlie present occasion the Sana commanded the 
exeontion of the deed at once, and to have it 
ere he left the Bawitla. On ita being 
brouglit, he placed it respectfully in hie 
mother’s hands, begging her to return the 
note to the Banawut ; having made this 
saorifioe to duty, be bowed and retired. The 
next day be commanded dinner an hour 
eulier, without the usual visit to the Bawu- 
la : all were surprised, but none so much os 
the queen-mother — the day passed — another 
came— still no visit, and to a confidential 
message, she received a ceremooious reply. 
Alarmed for the loss of her son’s affections, 
she pondered on the cause, but could find 
none, except the grant— she entreated the 
minister’s interference ; be respectfully 
intimated that he was interdicted from the 
diaoussiou of state affairs, but with bis sove- 
reign — she had recourse to other expedients, 
whioh proving alike fruitless, she became 
sullen, punished her damsels without cause, 
and refused food : Sangram still remained 
obdurate, Blie talked of a pilgrimage to the 
Ganges, and befitting equipage and escort 
were commanded to attend her — the moment 
of departure was at hand, and yet be would 
not see her. She repaired by Ambnr ou her 
route to Muttra, to worship the Apollo of 
Vrij, when the great Baja Jey Sing (married 
to the Buna’s sister ) (4) advanced, and con- 
ducted her to his new city of Jeypur, and to 


(1) The dames attendant on the queens,— the Lady Maahama of every female court 
in Bajasthan. 

( 8 ) £ 86 , 000 . 

(3) There were eight ministers ; from this the Mahrattas had their ‘utit purdhanty 
the nnmber which formed the ministry of liana. 

(4) 1 discovered the following letter from one of the princesses of Ambar to Bana 
Sangram, written at this period ; it is not evident in what relation she stood to him, but 
X tbink she mnst have been hia wife, and the sister of Jtqr Sing : 

**To Sid SH Singram Sing, happiness t the Cutchwaha Banee (queen) writes, read — her 
osset * (blessing). Here all is well ; the welfare of the Sri Deman-ii is desired. You 
are very dear to me, you ere great, the son of Hiudnsthan ; if you do not thus act, who 
else can P the action is worthy of you ; with your house is my entire friendship. From 


_ ^ e Asses is benediction, whioh only ladies and holy men employ in epistolary 
writing or in verbal compliment. 
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evince hie respect " p«t bis shoulder to the 
travelling litter or patkee/' and promised to 
retorn with her and be a soppliant to bis 
brotber-indaw for Uie restoration of his 
regard. She made a tour of the sacred 
plaoes, and on return' accepted the escort 
of the Prince of Ambar. The laws of iioe- 
pitality amongst the Bujpoots are rigid : 
the Bana could not refuse to his guest the 
requeet for which he had left h(s capital : 
but averse to owing reconciliation to 
external intercession, and having done 
enough for the suppression of intrigus, he 
advanced to meet the cortege when within 
one march of Ood'pur, as if to receive the 
Ambar prince ; but proceeding direct to 
his mother's tents, he asked her blessing, 
and having escorted her to the palace, 
returned to greet and conduct his brother j 
prince j all the alluaion he made to the I 
subject was in the simple but pithy expres- 
eion, “ family quarrels should be kept in 
the family,” 

Another anecdote ehowe him as the 
vigilant shepherd watoliing over the safety 
of his flock. As he sat down to dinner, 
tidings arrived of an invasion of the Idaiwa 
Putbaus, who had rifled several villages at 
Muudisore, carrying the inhabitants iuto 
captivity. Pushing the platter from him, 
he ordered his armour, and the naiara to 
beat the assemblage of his chieftains. With 
all speed a gallant band formed on the ter- 
race below, but they prevailed on the Bana 
to leave the paniehmeut of the desultory 
aggression to them,’ as unworthy of his 


personal mterfsren'ce. T^f departed : 
aevetul houm . after, the chief of Bjmorls 
arrived, haring left a wok bed, snd * 
tertian come in obedieuoe to bie sovereigtfn 
summons. Vain was hia prince’s dissnssieo 
to keep him back, and he joined the bendi 
as they came np with the invaders. The 
foe was defeated and put to flight, but- 
the sick chieftain fell in the charge, and 
Ilia son waa severely wounded by hia aide. 
On the young chief repairing to court he 
was honoured with a heera (1) from the 
Buna’s own hand, a distinction which he 
held to bo an ample reward for bis wounds 
and testimonials of the worth of hia father. 
The existence of such sentiments are the 
strongest tests of character. 

Ou another occasion, some parasite had 
insinuated suspicione against the ohief of 
the nobles, the Bawut of Saloombrs, who 
had just returned victorious in action with 
the royal forces at Malws, and bad asked 
permission to visit his family on his way to 
court. The Bana spurned the suspioion, 
and to shew his reliance on the chief, he 
despatched a messenger for Saloombrs to 
wait bis arrival and suromnn him to tha 
preneiice. Ho bod reached hia domain, 
given leave to his vassals as they 'passed 
tlieir respective abodes, dismonnted, and 
reached tbe door of the Sawiila, when the 
herald called aloud ; tbe Bana salutes 
you, Bawut-ji, and commands this Istter,*^ 
With his band on the dour where his wife 
and children awaited him, he demanded hia 
horse, and simply leaving bis '* dnty for his 


ancient times we are tlie Bajpoots of your house, from which both Bajas* have had theig’ 
consequence increased, and I belong to it of old, and expect always to be fostered bj 
nor will the Sri Dewan-ji disappoint ua. My intention was to proceed to the fbet of 
the Sri Dewan-ji, but tbe wet weather has prevented me ; but I shall soon make my 
sppearanoe.’’ — 8. 1778 ( A.D. 1722 J. 

(1) The ^ra is the beetle or pan-leaf folded ap, containing aromatic spioev hncl 
presented on taking leave. The Kanorh chieftain, being of the second gt»de of aonlai^ 
was not mititled to the distinction of having it firom the sovereign’s own mmd. 

* Amber and Mnrwar ; this expression denotes the letter to have been irrittea An 
intermarriage with the Sana’s hoose^ and shew* her sense of snoh honour, 
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motber,'* be moanted, with half a do«n 
attendunte, nor loosed tiu rein until be 
i-eaehed the ea}ntaL It vu midaigut ; hie 
house empty ; no servaots, no dinner ; bnt , 
his toverrign bad foreseen and provided, and 
when his arrival was anuouneed, provender 
for Lit eatUe, and vessels of provision pre* 
pared in the royal kitchen were immediately 
sent to his abode. Next morning, Saloombra 
attended the court. The Bana was unusual* 
ly graeions, and not only preaented him 
with the nenal tokens of regard, a bone 
and jewels, but moreover a graut of land. 
'With tutprise be asked what service he bad 
performed to merit aueh distinction, and 
from a sentiment becoming the desoendent of 
Cbonda solemnly refused to accept it ; obarv- 
ing, tliat even if he had lost hie head, the 
reward was excessive ; but if his prince 
would admit of his preferring a request, it 
would be, that in remembrance of his sove- 
reign’s favour, when be, or hia, in after 
times, ebould on the aummone come from 
their estate to the capital, the same number 
of dishes from the royal kitchen should bo 
sent to hia abode : it was granted, and to 
this day his descendants enjoy the distinc- 
tion. These aueedotea paint the character 
of Sangrsm far more forcibly than any 
labourcii effort. His reign was as honour- 
able to himcelf as it was beneficial to bis 
country, in whose defence be bad fought 


eighteen actions; but though his policy 
was too circumscribed, and his country 
would have benefited more by a eurreuder 
of some of those antique prejudices which 
kept her back in the general scramble for 
portions of the dilapidated monarchy of the 
Moguls, yet he was respected abroad, os he 
was beloved by his subjects, of whose 
welfare he was ever watchful, and to whose 

a 

wants ever indulgent. Bana Sangram was 
the last priuce who upheld the dignity of 
the ffaii of Bsppa Bawul ; with his death 
commenced Mahratta ascendancy and with 
this we shall open the reign of his son and 
successor. 

JuggtttSing II., the eldest of the four 
sons of Sangram, succeeded 8. 1790 

( A.I}.1734 ). The commencement of his 
reign was signalized by a revival of the 
triple alliance formed by Bana Umra, and 
broken by Baja Ajit’s connexion with the 
Byeds and the renewal of matrimonial ties 
with the empire, the abjuration whereof was 
the basis of the treaty. The present engage- 
ment, which included all the minor states, 
was formed at Hoorlab a town in Mewar on 
the Ajmeer frontier, where the confederate 
princes met at the head of their vassals. To 
insure unauimity, the Bans was invested 
with paramount control, and headed the 
forces which were to take the field after the 
; raine, already set in(l). Unity of interests 


(1) Treaty. 


Seal of Bans. 


Agreed. 


Sects Bama 


jeyati. (o) 


Agreed. 


Trij Adhecs. (i) 


Sri Ekliuga. (a) 


Abbe Sing, (d) 


Swesta Sri J By the united chiefs the nnder- written has been agreed to; from which 
no deviation can take place. Sawun sood 13, S. 1791 { A.D. 1736), Camp Boorish. 

1. All are united, in go<^ and in evil, and none will withdraw therefrom, on which 
oatni oave baea madai and faith pledged) which will be lost by whoever aote contraiy 


(o) (6) (c) All these seoLi of Mewar, and Ambar, bear respectively the names of 
the tutelary mvimty of each prince and his tribe (o) Eklinga, or Uahsdeva of the 
fceesodias ol Mewar : (J) Vrij Adhees, the lord of Vrij, the cotmtry round Mathoora j tlio 
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waa tha chief chaneter of the eagasement, 
hod they adhered to which, not only the 
independence, bat the aggrandinemecit, of 
Hajaathan, waa in their power, and they 
might hare alike defied the expiring efibrte 
of Mogul tyranny, and the Furthian-like 
warfare of the Mahratta. They were indeed 
the most formidable power in India at this 
juncture ; but difficult as it had erer proved 
toooaleeoe the Bajpoote for mutual preeerva- 
tion even when a paramount superiority of 
power, both temporal and spiritual belonged 
to the Bacas, so cow, since Ambar and 
Mar war had attained an equality with 
-Mewar, it was found still less practicable to 
prevent the operation of the principlee of 
dieunion. In fact, a moment’s reflection 
must discover that the component parts of 
a great feudal federation, such as that 
described must contain too many discordant 
particles— too many rivalries and national 
antipathies, ever cordially to amalgamate. 
Had it been otherwise, the opprtunities were 
many and splendid for the recovery of 
Bajpoot freedom ; but though individually 
enamoured of liberty, the universality of 
the sentiment prevented its realization ; 
they never would submit to the control 
required to work it out, and this, the best 
opportunity which had ever occurred was 
lost. A glance at the disordered frsgments 
of the throne of Akber will shew the 
comparative strength of the Baj pools. 

Bizam-ool Kioolk had completely eman* 
cipated himself from his allegiance, and 
signalized his independence, by sending the 


head of Uie imperial general, whn ventured 
to oppose it, 08 that of a traitor, ip tint 
emperor. He leagued with the Bpjpoots, sttil- 
inetigated Bsjerow to plant the MafaratUa 
standard in Malwa and Gunerrt. In defend* 
ing the former, Dye Bubadoor fell { and 
Jey Sing of Ambar, being nominated to tha 
trust, delegated it to the invader, utd 
Malwa waa lost. The extensive province «C 
Quzerat soon shared the same fate ; for ia 
the vacillating policy of the court, tba 
promise of that government to the Bahtorea 
bud been broken and Abhe Sing, eon of Ajit 
who had expelled Siibnlland Khan after a 
severe contest, following the example of his 
brother prince of Ambar, connived with the 
invaders, while he added its most northern 
distriote to Marwar. In Bengal, Befaar, end 
Orissa, Shuja nd Dowlab, and his deputy 
Aliverdi Khan, were supreme, and Sofdar 
Jung (eon of Saadnt Khan) was eetaldiahad 
in Oude. The basest disloyalty marked the 
rise of this family, which owed every thing to 
Mahomed Bhab. It was Baadnt Khan who 
invited Nadir Bhab, whose, invasion gave 
the final stab to the empire ; and it was hto 
eon, Bufdur J ung who, when commandant 
of the artillery ( mecr a(a»A ) turned it 
agaiost hie sovereign’s palace, and th'^n 
conveyed it to Onde. Of the Dewans of 
Bengal we must speak only with reverenoe .* 
but whether they bad any epeoial diepeoea* 
tion, their loyalty to the descendant Of 
Ferooksere baa been very little more 
distinguished then that of the satrapa 
enumerated, though the original tenure of 


thereto. The honour and shame of one is that of all, and in this oreiy thing io 
contained. 

8. No one shall countenance the traitor of another. 

3. After the rams the affair abali commence, and the chiefs of each party anemhla 
at Bampur ; and if from any cause the head can not come, be will send his Kimiear (heu^ 
or some personage of weight. 

4. Shonld from inexperience such Ecnicer commit error the Buta almie shall inter* 
feie to correct it. 

6, In every enterprize, all shall unite to effect it. 

epithet of Chrishna ; seal of the Hora prince ; (e) Victory to Seeta and Bama, tlia demi* 
god, ancestor of the princes of Ambar ; (<0 Abhe Sing, prince of Marwar. 
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Bengal » atill apparent, and tlie fetidal 
obligation to the anaerain of Delhi 
manifested in the homage of “jMtitie- 
sM^nferfe, ” in tmnsmttting erith the 
annul fine of eelinf ( one hnndted mohnra ) 
(he epScea of the eaetera archipelago. Yet 
of all those trbo gloried in (he title of 
Jfdooe jxulfAee ghatA” the only ‘aloee ef ike 
tietoriuu king’ has been geoeroos to 
him in the day of his distress, is the Dewao 
of Bengal, better knoTni as the Bnglish East* 
Jttdia Company. In the boar of trinniph they 
resoned the blind and aged descendant of the 
Btastrioos Baber from a alate of degradation 
and penury, and leonred to him all the 
dignity and comfort which hie cirenmetan- 
ees conld lead him to hope ; and the preeent 
etete of his family, contrasted with the 
tfanddom and misery endnred while fortune 
faenured the Mabratta, is splendid. Yet 
perhapa the moat aonte stroke of fortune to 
ttiia fiallen monarch woe when the Britieh 
governor of India lent hie aid to the descen- 
dant of the rebeilioua Sufdnr Jang to 
monnt rite throne of Oude, and to assume, in 
lien of the title of viaier of the empire, that 
of king. We can appreciate and commisarste 
the feeling s for the duya ot power were yet 
too (1) recent for Akber Sani ( the second ) 
to reoeire each intelligence without a shock, 
or without comparing his condition with 
him whose name he bore. It is well to 
pause upon this page of eastern history, 
wbioh is full of instruction since by weigh- 
ing the abttsea of power, and its inevitable 
lues throngfa placing a large executive trust 
in the hands of those who exercised it 
without sympathy towards governed, we 
may at least retard the day of onr deoline. 


The Mabratta eetahlishmente in Malwa 
and Huoarat oonetitnted a nuclens for others 
to form upon, and like locnsts, they crossed * 
tbeNorbudda in swanne ; when the £h>lkan^ 
the Sindhies^ the Paras, and other lees fomi- 
liar names, emerged from obeourity when 
the plough ( 2 ) woe deserted for the sword, 
and the' goatherd ( >1) made a lance of bis 
oiouk. They devested, and at length settled 
upon, 'the laode of the indigenoue Rajpoots. 
For a time, the necessity of anity made 
them act under one standard, and hence 
the vast massee under the fiiet Bajerow, 
which bore down all oppoeition, and after- 
wards dispersed themselves over those long* 
-oppresaed regiooe. It was in A. D. 173& 
that the first'croaeed the Cbumbul (4) and 
appeared before Dehli, which he blncksd- 
ed, when his retreat was purchased by the 
sumnder of the ekouii, or fonrtb of tlie 
gross levennes of the empire. The Nizam, 
dreading the influence aucb pusillanimous 
concession might exert upon his rising 
power determined to drive the Mehrattas 
from Malwa, where, if once fixed, they 
would cnt off his communications with the 
north. He accordingly invaded Malwa, 
defeated Bajerow in a pitched battle, and 
was only pi even ted from following it up by 
Nadir Shati’s advance, facilitated by the 
Afghans, who, on becoming independent in 
Cabul, laid open the frontiers of Hindue- 
thun (5). In this emergency, “great hopes 
were placed on the valour of the Rajpoots 
but the spirit of devotion in this brave race, 
by whose aid the Mogul power was made 
and maintained, was irretrievably aUenated 
and not one of those high families, who bad 
throughout been eo lavish of their blood in 


(1) I have oimversed with an aged Sikh who recollected the splendour of Uidionied 
Shan’s reign before Nadir's invasion. He was darogah ( supeiintondeut } totheDooab 
canal, and described to me the fete on ite opening. 

(2) Sindia's family were husbandmen. 

(3) Holkar was a goatherd. 

(4) The ford near Dfaalpnr is still called Bhoir-ghat. 

(5) A.D. 1740. 
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itadefenop, would obpjr the eummon’e to 
the royal etaudard, when the fate of India 
waa decided «a the plaina of Komal. A 
aeuse of iadieidnal dan{(er brought together 
the great home feudatoriee, when the Nizam 
and ISaadnt Khan ( now Vizier ) united 
their force* under the imperial commander ; 
but their demoralized levies were no match 
for the Persian and the northern mouo- 
taineer. Tite Ameer-ool Omra was slain, 
the Vizier made prisoner, and Mahomed 
Shah and hie kingdom were at Nadir’s dis- 
posal. The disloyalty of the Vizier filled 
the capital with blood, and subjected his 
sovereign to the condition of a captive. 
Jealous of the Nizam, whose diplomatic 
snooess had obtained him the office of 
Ameer'Ool-Omra, he stininlatod the avarice 
of the conqueror by exaggerating the riches 
of Delhi, and declared that he alone could 
furnish the ransom negociated by the Ni- 
zam. Nadir’* lore of gold overpowered his 
principle j the treaty was broken, the keys 
of Delhi were demanded, and its humiliated 
emperor was led in triumph through the 
camp of the conqueror, who, on the 8th 
March A. D. 1740 took possession of the 
palace of Timur, and coined mciiey bearing 
this legend : 

“ King over the kings of the world, 
le Nadir, king of kings, and lord of the 

period.” 

The aocnmnlated wealth of India contain- 
ed in the royal treasury, notwithstanding 
the lavish expenditure during the civil wars, 
and the profuse rewards scattered by each 
competitor for dominion, was yet sufficient 
to gratify even avarice itself amounting in 
gold, jewels, and plate, to forty millions 
sterling, exclusive of equipages of every 
denomination. But this enormous spoil only 


’tot 


kindled instead of safiatfng 'As appeijifis.df 
Nadir; and a fine of two' mittiuns oUd 
was exacted, and levied with sMh 
ing regour and cruelty on the ifihsbitBntB^ 
that men of rank and abaraeterednM find 
no means of escape but by suioide. A iwBeM 
of this monstn’s death excited an imurrefrl 
tion in which several Persians were kilfcdt 
The provocation was' not lost : the «ea« 
qoeror ascended a mosqae(l), and eommandt 
ed a general massacre, in which thouaanda 
were slain. Pillage accompanied murder ! 
wbilet the streets streamed with 'blond, the 
city was fired, and the dead were consumed 
in the conflagration of their late habitations. 
If a single ray of eatisfaction oould be felt, 
amidst sneb a scene of horror, it must have 
been when Nadir commanded the minister 
of the wretch who was the author of this 
atrocity, the infamous Saadut Khan, te 
send, on pain of death, an inventoiy of his 
own and his master’s wealth ; demanding 
meanwhile the two millions and a half, the 
original composition settled by tile Nizam,' 
from the Vizier alone. Whether his 'kiewarit' 
conscience” was alarmed at the mischief he 
had occasioned, or mortification at disoover- ' 
ing that his ambition had “ o'erteaped 
itself,” and recoiled with vengeance on hie 
own head, tempted the aot, it is impossible 
to discover, but the guilty Saadut became 
his own executioner. He swallowed poison ; 
an example followed by bis Dewan, Baja 
Mujlis Bae, in order to escape the rage of 
the offended Nadir. By the now treaty, 
all the western provinces, Cabul, Tatto, 
Sciud, and Mooltan, were surroandsd am} 
united to Peisio, and on the vernal eqninox. 
Nadir, gorged with spoil commenced hia 
march from the desolated Delhi, (fi) The 
philosophic comment of the native histor}- 


(1) It is yet pointed out to the visitor of this famous oitv. 

(2) A.S the hour of departure approached, the cruelties of the ruthless isvaders 
increased, to which the words of the narrator, an eye-witness, can alone do justice; 
^'a type of the last day afflicted the inhabitants of this once happy city; hitherto it was 
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«n oa them erentB ia ao jiutt that we ahall 
traaaoribe it verbatieg. "The people of 
HindaaHuD at ibie period thonght only of 
petaonal aafetj and gratifieation ; miaery 
waa ^Kgnrded by thoae who eaoaped it. 
aad laan, eeatred wholly in aelf, felt not for 
hie kiaA The aelflehneaa deatruetire of 
pnblie and private virtne, waa nniveraal in 
HiadtHtban at the invaaion of Nadir Bhah ; 
nor have the people became more virtnoua 
riooe, and oonaeqnently neither more happy 
nor more independent. " 

At thia eventful era in the political 
biatoiy of India the Bapoot nation had not 
only maintained their ground omidet the 
eonvnlaionn of eix eentnriea under the para- 
mount away of the leiamite, but two of 
the three chief atatee, Marwar and Ambar, 
bad by policy and valour created anbstantial 
atatea out of petty principal itiea, junior 
branchee (1) from which hod eatabliahed 
their independence, and still enjoy it under 
treaty with the British Government. Mewar 
at this jimoture was defined by nearly the 
aame boundariee as when Mahmood of Ghizni 
invaded her in the tenth century, though 


her influenoe over many of her tribatariea« 
es Boondi, Aboo, Xdnr, and Deola, was 
destroyed. To the west, the fertile diatrio t 
of God war carried her beyond her natural 
harrier, the Aravali, into the desert ; {while 
the Chumbul was her limit to the east. The 
Ehary separated her from Ajmeer, and 
to the south she adjoined Malwa. Them 
limi.s comprehended one hundred and 
thirty miles of latitude and one hundred 
and forty of longitude, containing 10,000 
towns and villages, with upwards of a mil- 
lion sterling of revenue, raised from a fertile 
soil by an excellent agricultural population, 
a wealthy mercantile community, and de- 
fended by a devoted vassalage. Such was 
this little patriarehsi state after tlie pro- 
tracted strife which has been related ■ we 
shall hare to exhibit her, in leas than half a 
century, on the verge of annihilation from 
the predatory inroads of the Mahrattos. 

In order to mark with exactitude the 
introduction of the Mahrattas into Bajas- 
than, we muat revert to the period (2) 
when the dastardly intrigues of the advuere 
of Mahomed Shah surrendered to thorn as 


a general meaaacre, but now came the murder of indiridusls. In every house was beard 
the of affliction. Busannt Kae, agent for pensions, killed bis family and himself; 
Ehalik Ysr Khan stabbed himself, many took poison. The venerable chief magistrate 
was dishonoured by stripes ; sleep and rest forsook the city. _ The officers of the court 
were bitten without mercy, and a fire broke out in the impeiial /erosh khana, and 
destroyed efibets to the amount of a orore (a million sterling). Tlieie was a scarcity of 
gran, two seers of coarse rice sold for a rupnee, and from a pestileutal disorder crowds 
died daily in every street and every lane. The inhabitants, like the affrighted animals nf 
thedeaert, sought refuge in the most concealed comers. “ Yot four or five crores (millions) 
more were thus extracted." On the 5th April, Nadir’s seals wore taken off the 
imperial repositories and his firmaua sent to all the feudatories of tlie empire to notify 
the peace and to inculcate obedience “ to kit dear brother,’' which, as a specimen of 
eastern diplomatic phraseology is worth inseitioD. It was addressed to the Bans, the 
Baias of Marwar and Amber. Nagore, Sitarra, the Peehwa Bajerow, Ao. ‘‘ Between us 
and our dear brothers Mahomed Shah, in consideration of the regard of alliances of the two 
sovereignties, the connections of regard and friendship hare been renewed, so that we 
may be esteemed as one soul in two bodies. Now our dear brother has been replaced 
on the throne of this extensive empire, and we are moving to the conquest of other 
regions, it is ineumbont that ye, like your forefathers, walk in the path of submission and 
obi^ence to our dear brother, as they did to former sovereigns of the house of Timoor. 
God forbid it ; but if accounts of your rebelling should reach our ears, we will blot you 
out of the pages of the book of creation.’’ — Memoirt of Eradut £Aan.— Scott’s History 
of Debhsn, vol. ii, page 213. 

(1) Bikaneer and Eishengurh arose out of Marwar, and Maeheri firom Amber, — to 
which we might add Shikharati, which though not separate, is tributary to Amber, ( now 
Jeypur). (2) A. D. 1736, 
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tribate ekimth, or fourth of hit reVenuoa, 
Whether in tfa« full tide of aucoessful iiiva^ 
eiou, theae apoikn deemed any other argu- 
eneat than furee to be rM|iiiaite in order 
to justify their extortions ; they had in this 
unrtender a eonceision of urbioh the subtle 
Miihrattas were capable of availing them- 
aelves ; and as the Mogul elaimed Sove* 
reignty over tlie whole of Bajastlian, they 
might plansibly urge their right of eiout/i^ 
as applicable to all the territories sabordi* 
note to the empiroi 

The rapidity with which theae desultory 
bands flew from conquest to conquest 


appears to have alarmed i^je BajgMtbh aad 
again biioUght about a eoaUUoOt wbidh 'flith 
the characteriitic peculiarity ojEailstteb .9^ 
tracts, was oommenosd by nuttdlttOilW 
alliances On this oocasioo^ Bejqjt 
the heir ef Marwar, was affiaoeed to > dia 
ttana’s daughter, who at the saiAO laiM 
reconciled the princes of Marirar and 
Amhar, whose positions at the oonrb of the 
Mogul often brought their national, jeah 
ottsies into conflict, as they alternately 
the lead in his councils : for it was rare to 
find both in tko same line of politics. Them 
matters were ananged at Oodipur. (1) Mut| 


(1) Theae documents are interesting, if mere^ shewing the high respect paid by 
every Rajpoot prince to the Ranaa of AfeWar, and illustrating what is xeco^ea in the 
reign of Bertap, who abjured all intercourse with them. 

No. 1. 

FromKonwar Beejy Sing of Msrwar to the Maharana S'i-Sri-Srt. 

** Juggnt Sing’s Pretence — let my moqjra (obedience) be known. Ton hononred as 
by sending Rswut Kesuri Sing and Behari-das, and commanding a marriage oonneotioa. 
Your orders are on your child’s head. You hare made me a servant. To every thihg 
1 am agreed, and now I am your child ; while 1 live I am yours. If a true Baipoot, ay 
head is at yotjr disposal. You have made 30,000 Bahtorea vour servants. If I ail in 
this, the Almighty is between us. Whoever is of my blooa will obey your eoamands, 
and the fiuU of tki* marriage ihall be eovereign, and if a daughter, ekould IhetHno her 
ca the ToorJeana, I am no true Rajpoot. She shall be marri^ to a proper oonnsotipa, 
and not without your advice ; and even should Sri Bhaho^i ( an epithet of respect to 
his father ) or others of our elders, recommend such proceeding, I swear by God I shaft 
not agree. I am the Dewan, let others approve or disapprove. — Assat Sood Foonunx 
Full Moon, Thursday, 8. 1791 ( A.D. 1735-6 ).” 

“ N. B. This deed wag executed in the balcony of tlie Bishen-bulas by Rawut 
Resuri Sing and Piinoholi„Behari-das, and written by Pancholi, Latjee-~vM. marriage- 
deed of Konwar Beejy Sing, eon of Bnkt Sing.” 

No. 8. 

“From Beejy Sing to the Bana Juggnt Sing. 

“ Hero nil is well. Preserve your friendship and favour for me, and give me tidings 
of your welfare. That d»y I shall behold you wilt be without price \amolue }. gou have 
made me a thorough Rojpoot — never shall I fail in whatever service I can perform. 
You are the father of all the tribes, and bestow gifts on each according to his worth-r-tha 
support and preservation of all around you — to your enemy destruction ; great in know- 
ledge, and wise like Bramha. May the Lord of the world keep the Bana happy, — 
Asar 13." 

No. 3. 

Baja Bhnkt Sing to the Bana. 

" To Maharana Sri-Sri-Sri Juggut Sing, let Bukt Sing’s respects ( moojra ) be made 
known. Yon have made me a thorough Bnjpoot, and by suoh, your favour is known to ftia 
world. What service I can perform, yon will never find me backward. The day 1 shalt 
see yon, I shall be happy, my heart yearns to be with yon. —Asar 11.” 

No. 4. 

Sawaic Jey Sing to the Bana. 

“ May the respects of Sawaic Jey Sing be known to the Maharana, According to 
the Sri Dewun’s rommande ( hoogm ), I havo entered into terms of friendship with you 
( Abhi Sing of Marwar ). For neither Hindu nor Mossnlman shall I swerve therefrom. 
To this engagement Qod is between us, and the Sri Dewan-ji is witness.T-Asar Sepfl l.‘\ 


42 
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M we have often bad oeeaaion to obserre no noa oboat to sbew ita baneful iuflaencej os 
]»aUio or general benefit ever resulted iron will presently appear, 
tiieee allisnoee, which were obstmoted by When Mnlwa was aoqnired by the 
the mnltitade of petty jealoueies inseparable Mahnttas, followed by the cession of the 
from clanship ; even while this treaty was ehouth, their leader, Bajerow, repaired to 
in disoossion, the fruit of Uie triple league Mewar, where his visit created great 
formed against the tyranny of Arungeeb alarm (1). The Bana desired to avoid a 

Na 6. 

Raja BImkt Sing to the Bana. 

" Tomr JTAoe roqqua ( note in the Rana's own hand ) I received, read, and was 
^PF7« ^<7 Bbig'a engagement you will have received, and mine also will have xeMht^ 
yon. At yonr oommands I entered into friendship with him, and as to my preserving it 
nave no draubt, for having given you as my gnsrantee, no deviation can occur ; do you 
Seenxe his? Whether yon may be accounted my father, brother, or friend, 1 am yours ; 
beirides yon, 1 oare for neither connection nor kin — Asar 6,” 

No. 6. 

From Raja Abhi Sing to the Bana. 

*To the Breaence of Muharana Juggut Sing, Sfaharajn Abhi Sing writes~read his 
jsspeots ( moojra). God is wiiness to our engagement, whoever breaks it may he fure 
flU In and in evil we are joined ; with one mind let us remain united, and let no 
•elfiahness disunite os. Your chiefs are witnessess, and the true Bitjpoot will not deviate 
tnm bis engtqirement. — Aeoj 8rd,, Thursday.” 

Abhi Singh and Bhukt Sing were brothers, eons of Raja Ajit of Kerwar, to whom 
’fhs lormer succeeded, while Bhukt Sing held Nagore independently. His son was Bejoy 
8in^ with whom this marriage was contracted. He ultimately succeeded to the govern- 
ment of Msrwar or Jodpor. He will add another example of political expediency 
nonnteraoting common gratitude, in eeising on domestic convulsions to deprive the Bane's 
grandson of the province of Qodwar, Zalim Sins was the fruit of this marriage, who 
resided during his elder brother’s ( Futteh Sing ) life time at Ondipur. He was brave, 
amiahls, and a diatinguished poet. The loti ( priest ), who attended me during^ twelve 

J ears, ray assistant in these reaearohea, was brought up under the eye of this prince as 
is _ amanuenaia, and from him he imbibed his love of history and poetry, in reading 
which he excelled all the harda of Bajwatra, 

{1) Letters from Bana Juggut Sing to Behari-das Paneboli. 

ATo. 1. 

" SewMta Sri, chief of ministers, Panclioli.ji, read my JoImt. (a) The remembrance 
of you never lesves me. The Hekhnny question yon have settled well, but if u meeting 
is to take place, (i) let it beyond D«ola — nearer is not advisable. Lessen the number of 
^OUr troopsj by Gnd’e blessing there will be no want of funds. Settle for Kampiira accord- 
ing _to the preceding j'ear, and let Dowlut Sing know the opportunity will not occur 
again. The royal mother is unwell. Garrarow aud Guj Manik fought iii<bly, and Soondur 
Ouj played a thousand pranks, (c) 1 regretted your absence. How shall I send 
Bobhamm 1 Asoj 6, S. 1781 ( A.D. 1736 ) ; 

No. S . — To the tame, 

“1 will not credit it, therefore send witveBses and a detail of their demands. Bajerow 
is come, and he will derive rrautation from having compelled a contribution from me. 
besides hia demand of land. He has commenced with my country, and will take twenty 
times mors from me than other Rajas — if a proportionate demand, it might be complied 
with. Mulhar came lost year, but this was nothing — Bajerow this, and he is powerful. 
But if God bears me, he will not get my land. From Davicband learn particnlara. 
Thunday. S, 179S. 

(a) A complement used from a superior to any inferior. 

(6) To the Perixwa is the allnsion. 

(e) As the Bana never expected bis confidential notes to be translated into Bnglish, 
pnbapt it is ilUbend to be severe on them ; or we might soy, ius elephants are mr&t on- 
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peromal interview^ and aeot as bisamboss- 
dot*, ths «bis{ of Salooubra and his prime 
minister, Behari>das. Long diseussiona 


followed as to the mode of Bsjerow's 
reception, whidi wassettled to .he on. tl^ 
same footing as tlte Baja of BuDem (l.)^ at|d 


“ At the Hott all whs joy at tbs Jogmaodur, (a> bnt, what is food WititOQt Sidt 1 
what Oodipnr without Bebati-das 1 ” 

Ko. 8. — Sa«e to Same. 

” With such a man as you in my house I have no fea» tor its stability } bat why 
this appenranco of poverty 1 perhaps you will ask, what fault have yon commilteij f fh^ 
you sit and move as 1 direct. The matter is thos : money is all in all, and the troubles 
foot can only be settled by you, end all other resolntions are useless. You may say, yen 
have got nothing, and bow can you settle them — but already two or three difficulties 
have occored, in getting out of which, both your pinions and mine, os to veraeity, him 
been broken, eo that neither scheming nor wisdom is any longer available. Though ytm 
have been removed from me for some time, I have always considered yon at band ; 1^ 
now it will be well if yon approach nearer to me. that we may raise supplies, for in 
the act of hiding you are celebrated, and the son (&) ( beta ) bides none : therefore your 
hoarding is useless, and begets suspiciona Therefore, unless you have a mind to effiice 
all regard for your master and your own importanoe at my court, you win get teady 
some Jewels and bonds under good security and bring them to me. There is no way 
hut this to alla^ these troubles .* but shonld you think yen have got ever so much time, 
and that I will send fur yon at all event^ then have 1 thrown away mine in writtiag 
yon this letter You are wise — look to the future, and be assured I shall write no second 
letter,. ..8. J79&*’ 


This letter will shew that the office of prime minister is not a bed of roses. The 
immediate descendants of Behari-des are in poverty like their prinoej though some 
distant branches of the family are in situations of tnist } his ambassador to Dmhi, and 
who subsequently remained with me as medium of communication with the Buui woe 
a worthy aod able man — Kixhon-das Pancholi. 

1 ^11 snbioin another letter fWnn the Sittara prince to Boaa jrnggnt Kng, tboogb 
being without date it is donbtfnl whether it is not addressed to Jnggnt Sing toe XtfSt: 
this is however unimportant, as it is merely one of complunent, bufeshewing the bigb 
respect paid by the sovereign of the Peshwas to the honse whence tlie origiuaUj strong. 

“ Swesta Sri, worthy of bU praise ( opma y, from whose actions erefht vesatto ; 
the worshipper of the re*roover oi troubles ; the ambrosia of the ocesa of the Rigpoot 
race (c) (imrita rutnaeara khetri eula ) ; resplendent as the snn ; who has made a nver 
of tears from the eyes of the wives of your warlike foes ; in d^s munifioent. Srimaa 
Maharaja dheraj Maharana Sri Jtt^ut Sing-ji, of all the ^ncee' chief, Srimam Sahoo 
dwthurpati Baja writes, read his Bam, Rom I Here aQ is well i honour me by good 
accounts, which I am always expecting, as the source of happiness. 

" Yonr fhvour was received by tiio Fnndit Purdhan (d) with great respect ; and dram 
the period of the arrival of Baj Sri Bawnt Oody Sing to this time my good>wiB has 
been increasing towards him : let yonr favour between ns he enlarged : what more can 
I write P” 

(1) The descendant of Bheem, son of Bana Baj Sing. The seat assigned to Bi^erev 
was made the precedent for the porition M the representative of the BidtU 
Government. 


ed more con amore than his sick mother or state affairs. I obtained many hundreds of 
these autograph notes of tliis prince to bis prime minister. 

(n) The Hinda satarnalis hold in the island “ the Minuter of the laorld.’* 
ib) The Bana always styled him ‘ father.* 

(r) The ocean has the poetical appellation of rutnaeara, or " honse of gems Use 
fable of obnrniiig of the the ocean is well known, when were yielded many bounties, Si 
which the imrita or ' immortal food ' of the gods was one, to whudi the Bana, as head 
of all the Rajpoot tribes, is likened. 

(d) Tins expression induces the belief that the letter is written by the Periiwa in 
his sovereign’s name, as they had at this time commenced their nsurpation of his power. 
It was to the second Juggut Sing that an offer was made to fill tlio Sitorra throne by 
a branch of his fiimily, then occupied by an imbecile. A younger brother of ^ Bans, 
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iWbe abonld be wated ib fh>nt of tbe 
tbroae. A tsreaty followed, atipnlatfog an 
annud tribnte, which remained in fbree 
daring ten yeaTB (1), when grasping at the 
whole they despised a part, and the treaty 
became a nullity. The diaeeneione whidi 
arose soon idter, in consequence of the 
Bajpoot engagements, afforded the oppor- 
tunity eonght for to mix in their internal 
conoerna It may be recollected that in the 
family engagemenls formed by Bana Umra 
there was an Oblfgation to invest the issue 
of snch marriage with the rights of primo- 
gehitnrs ; and the death of Suwaie Jey 
8ing(2) of Ambar, two years after Eudiris 
invasion, brought that stipulation into effect. 
His eldest son, Esnri Sing, was proclaimed 
Eaja, bttt a etrong party supported Madlm 
Sing, the Sana’s nephew, and the stipulated, 
against the natural order of suooession. We 
are left in doubt as to the real designs of 
Jey Bing in maintaining his guarantee, 
which was doubtless inconvenient ; but that 
Jladhu Sing was not brought up to the ex- 
pectation is evident, from his bolding a fief 
of the Bana Sangram who appropriated the 
domain of Banipura for his support, subjeot 
to the service of one thousand horse and 
tow thousand foot, formally sanctioned by 
bis father, who allowed the transfer of his 
services. On the other hand, the letter of 
permission entitles him Clieema, an epithet 
only applied to the heir-apparent of Jeypnr. 
Five years however elapsed before any 
extraordinary exertions were made to 
annul the rights of Esuri Sing, who led his 


vassals to the Sntledgs in order to oppose 
the first invasion of the Poomnees. (8) It 
would be tedious to give even an epitome of 
the intrignee for the development of thie 
object, which properly belong to the ennais 
of Ambar, and whence resulted many of 
the troubles of Bsjpootana. The Buna 
took the field with his nephew, and waa met 
by Esuri Sing (4), supported by the Mah- 
rattas ; but the Seesodius did not evince in 
the battle of Bajmahal that gallantry wliirii 
must have its source in moral strength : 
they were defeated and fled. The Bana 
vented his indignation in a galling aarcasiii ; 
he gave the sword of state to a common 
courtezan to carry in prooesaion, observing 
** it was a woman’s weapon in these dege- 
nerate times:’’ a remark, the degrading 
severity of which made a lasting impression 
in the decline of Mewar. Elated with this 
sncceas, Esnri Bing carried his resentments 
and bis auxiliaries, under Sindia, against 
the Hares of Kotah and Boondi, who 
supported the cause of his antagonist. 
Botah stood a siege and was gallantly 
defended, and Siiidia (Appajee) lost an 
arm : on this occasion both the states suffer- 
ed a diminution of territory, aud were 
subjected to tribnte. The Bans, following 
the example of the Cutchuabas, called in ns 
auxiliary Mulhar Bno Eotkar, and engaged 
to pay'sixty-four lacks of rupees (£800,000) 
on the dcposal of Esnri Sing. To avoid 
degradation this unfortunate prince resolved 
on suicide, and a dose of poison gave Madha 
Sing the gadi, Holkar his bribe, and the 


(1) The amount was 1,60,000 rupees, divided into three shares of 53,38304^ assigned 
to Hulkar, Sindhia, and the Puar. The management was entrusted to Holkar j subse- 
quently Sindhia acted as receiver-general. This was the only regular tributary engage- 
ment Mewar entered into. 

(2) A. D. 1743. 

(3) A. D. 1747. 

(4) The great Jey Sing built a city which he called after himself, and henceforth 
»>eypur will supersede t he ancient appellation, Ambar. 

the ancestor of the present heir presumptive Sbeodan Sing was chosen but intrigues 
prevented it, the Bana dreading a swperioxfaom his own family. 
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MahrattRB r firm hold upon Bikjarthan. 
Such was the eauae of Bajpoot abaaetnent ; 
the motal furoe of the vassale wee lost in a 
eonteet nnjast in all its anociations, Sind 
from this period we have only the degrad' 
iiig spectacle of civil strife and predatory 
spoliation till tiie existing treaty of 
A.D. 1817. 

In S. 1618 (A D. 1753 ) Sana Juggnt 
Sing died. Addicted to pleasure, his habits 
of levity and profusion totally unfitted him 
for tho task of governing his country at 


such a junctare i be considered fajs elephant 
fights (1) of more iinptnrtance than keeping 
down the Mahrattas. Like all bis family^ 
he patronized the arts, greatly enlarged the 
palace, .and expended £250,000 in etnbel< 
lishing the islets of the Peshola. The villas 
scattered over the valley were all nested by 
him and many of those festivale devoted to 
idleness and dissipation, and now firmly 
i-ooted at Oodipur, were instituted by 
J uggut Sing II. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ba»a Pertap 11,—Raua Raj Sing II.— Sana Urti.—HolkaT invitdt» 
Metoar, and leviet ConiributioitB.— Rebellion to depose tke Ratia,’-^ 
A Pretender set up bp tie Rebel Chiefs, — Zalim Sing of Kotah — 
The Pretender unites toil A SindAia. — Their combined Force attacked 
b g the Rana, who is defeated,— Sindhia invades Metoar and besieges 
Oodipur ,— Umra Chund made Minister bp the Rana— his noble 
conduct— negociates with SindAia, who withdraws,— Loss of Territorg 
to Metoar.— Rebel Chiefs return to their Allegiance, — Province of 
Godwar lost. — Assassination of the Sana,— Rana Hamir sueeeeda, 
—Contentions between the Qiueen Regent and Umra.— His noble 
Conduct, Death, and Character.— Diminution of the Mewar Territorp. 


Pertaf II. succeeded in A.D. 1762. Of the 
history of this prince, who renewed the 
most illustrious name in the annuls of 
Uewar, there is nothing to record beyond 
the fact, that the three years he occupied 
the throne wore marked by so many 
Mahratta invasions (2) and war contri- 
butions. By a daugbtar of Baja Jey Sing o£ 
Auibar he had a son who succeeded him. 

Bana Baj Siro II. was as little entitled 


to the name he bore as his predecessor. 
During the seven years be held the dignity, 
at least seven shoals of the Southrons over* 
ran Mewar(3), and so exhausted this oonntry, 
that the Rana was compelled to ask pecuni- 
ary aid from the Brahmin collector of the 
tribute, to enable him to marry the Bahtore 
chieftain’s daughter. On his death the 
order of sncceesion retrograded, devolving 
on his uncle. 


(1) See letters from Bans Jnggut Sing to Behari-das. 

(2) The leaders of these iuvations were Sutwaji, Jankoji and Bagunant Bao. 

(3) In S. 1812. Kaja Bnhadoor ; 181^ Mulhar Bao Holkar and Vitul Bao ; in 1814 
Bansji Boortea: in 1813 three via.t contributions were levied, vis. by Sudasheo Bao, 
Qoviud Bao, and Kunajc Judoou, 
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Kaita Unsi, in S, ISIS, A.D. 17SS. ^Iw 
levitjr of Juggut Sing, the inexperienee of 
hie saooeason Pertep and Baj Sing, with 
the ungovemble temper of Bana Uni, and 
the cinninetaaoes under which he snceeeded 
to power, introduced a train of diaordcn 
which proved fatal of hlewar. Until this 
poriod not a foot of territorjr had been 
alienated. The wisdom of the Penchoii 
miniaten, and the high respect paid by the 
organ of the Sitarra government, for a while 
preserved its integrity ; but when the conn* 
try was divided by factions, and the Mabrat- 
tae, ceasing to be a federate body, prowled 
in search of prey under leaders, each having 
an interest of his own, they formed political 
combinations to suit the ephemeral purposes 
of the former, but from which they alone 
reaped advantage. An attempt to depose 
Pertap and set np his uncle Nathji, intro- 
duced a series of rebellions, and constituted 
Mulbar Bao Holkar, who had already be- 
come master of a considerable portion of the 
domain of Mewar, the umpire in their family 
jUsputes. 

The ties of blood or of princely gratitude 
are feeble bonds if political expediency 
demands their dissolntious ; and Madhu Sing, 
when firmly established on the throne of 
Ambar, repaid the immense sacrifices by 
which the Bana bad effected it by assigning 
bis fief of Biimpura, which he had not a 
shadow of right to alienate to Holkar : this 
was the first limb severed from Mewar. (1) 
Holkar had also become the assignee of the 
tribats imposed by O^jerow, but from which 
the Bana justly deemed himself exempt, 
when the terms of all farther encroachment 
in Mewar were set at nought. On the plea 


of recovering these arrears, and the rent ef 
soma districts (2) on the Chnmbnl, MnlhsTr 
after many threatening letters, invaded 
Mewar, and his threats of oocnpying the 
capital were only cheeked by draining their 
exhausted resonioes of six hnitdred thousand 
pounds (t). In the same yeara (4) a famine 
afiiieted them, when fionr and tamarinde 
were equal in value, and were sold at the 
Mte of a rupee for one pouad and a half. 
Pour years subsequent to thie, civil war 
broke out and continned to infiuence all 
posterior proceedings, rendering the inhabi- 
tants of this unhappy country a prey to 
every invader until 1817, when they tasted 
repoee under British proteetion. ' 

The real canse of this rebellion must ever 
reuMin a aecret : for wiiile some regard it as 
a patriotic effort on the part of the people or 
redeem themselves from foreign domination, 
others discover its motive in the eelfishnees 
of the hostile clans, who supported to- 
opposed the succesaion of Bana Ursi. This 
prince is accuaed of having unfairly acquired 
the crown, by the removal of his nephew Baj 
Bing ! bnt tbongb the traditional anecdotes 
of the period {brnisb strong gronnde of 
Buspicion, there is nothing whioh affords a 
direct confirmation of the crime. It is, hou- 
ever, a public misfortune when the line of 
succession reti-ogrades in Mewar ; Ursi had 
no right to expect the inheritance he ob- 
tained, having long held a seat belbw the 
sixteen ohief noblee ; and as one of the * in- 
fants’ (habai) he was incorporated witii tlie 
secemd class of nobles with aiii appanage of 
only £3,000 per annum. His defects of 
character bad been too closely contemplated 
by his compeers, and had kindled too m.my 


(1) This was in S. 1808 176S), portions, however, remained attached to the 

fisc of Mewar fnr eever^ years, besides a considerable part of the feudal lands of the 
Chanderwiit chief of Amud. Of the former, the Bana retained Hiuglazgurh and tiic 
Tnppas of Jarda Kinjerra, and Boodsoo. These were eurrendered by Raj Sing, who rented 
Boodson under its new appellation of Mulbargurh. 

(2) Boodsoo, Ac. 

(3) Holkar advanced as far as Ontala, wliei’e Urjoon Sing of Korabn r and the Bana'e 
foster-brothers met liim, and negociated the payment of fifty-one laci* of rupees. 

(J) S. 1820. A.D, 1765. 
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etitnitfw, to iuttifj' expectation that the 
ndeentitiona dignity he liad attained would 
enoeeed in obliterating the neniory of them ; 
and past familiarity alone deetroyed the 
reepeot which waa exacted by auddon great- 
Arae. Hie ineolent demeanour eatranged the 
firet of the home nobilitj’, the Sadri chief- 
tain (IX whose ancestor at Huldighat 
acquired a claim to the perpetnal gratitude 
of tlie Seesodias, while to an unfeeling punch 
on a personal defect of Jeawunt Sing of 
Deogarh is attributed the hatred and rerenge 
of this powerful branch of the Cbondawuts. 
These chiefs formed a party which eventually 
entrained many of lesser note to depose their 
sovereign, and immediately set up a youth 
called Butua Sing, declared to be the 
posthumous son of the last Bans by the 
daughter of the chief of Gogoonda, though 
to this hour disputes mu high as to whether 
he was really the aon of Baj Sing, or 
merely the puppet of a faction. Bo the fact 
as it may, he waa made a rallying point for 
the disaffected, who soon comprehended tiie 
greater portion of the nobles, while out of 
the 'sixteen' greater chiefs, five(2) only with- 
stood the defection : of these, Suloombra, the 
hereditary premier, at first espoused but 
soon abandoned, the cause of the pretender; 
not from the principle of loyalty whioh his 
descendants taka credit for, bat from fiadiog 


the anperioriiy of intellect of the heads of 
the rebellion (3) ( which now counted the 
rival Suktawuta) too powerful for tbe 
supremacy he desired. Bussiit Fal, of the 
Depra tribe, was invested with tbe office of 
Purdha* to the Pretender. The anecetor 
of this man accompanied Samarsi in tfafe 
twelfth century from Delhi, where he held 
a high office in the household of Prithwi 
Baj, tbe last emperor of the Hindus, and it 
is a distinguished proof of the hereditary 
quality of official dignity to find bis descea- 
dant, after the lapse of centuries still 
bolding office with the nominal title of 
Purdhau. The Mtoori (4), (by which name 
the court still designates the Pretender), 
took post with hia faction in Komulmeer 
where he wae formally iostalled, end whence 
he promulgated his decrees as Bena of 
bfewar. With that heedlessness of oonse- 
quencea and the political debasement which 
are invariable concomitants of civil diBaea- 
tion, they had the meanneaa to invite Sindhia 
to their aid, with a premia of a reward of 
more than one million aterling (5) on tbe de- 
thronement of Drai. 

This contest first brought into notice 
one of tbe most celebrated Bajpoot chiefs of 
India, Zalim Sing of Kotab, who was destin- 
ed to fill a distinguiehed part in the ann.ils 
of Rajasthan, but more especially in Mewar, 


(1) An autograph letter of this chiefs to the minister of the day I obtained, with 
other public documenta from the descendant of the Faucholi. 

_ “To Jeswunt Bao Panoholi, Baj fiinna Bagboodeo writes. After compliments. “ I re- 
ceived your letter — from old times you have been my friend, and have ever mauitainc|d 
faith towards me, for 1 am of the loyal to tbe Bsna’s house. 1 conceal nothing from you, 
therefore I write that my heart is avers e to lon;;er service, and it is my purpose in Aaar 
to go to Oifa.{fl) When 1 mentioned this to the Rana, he saroBstically told me 1 
go Dwariea.^i) If I stay, the Rana will restore the villages in my fief, as during the 
time of Jaetji. My ancestors have performed good service, and I have served nnee 
I was fourteen. If the Dnrbar intends me any favour, this is the time." 

(2) Saloombra ( Chondwai ). BijoUi, AmaiX Ganora, and Bednore. 

(3) Bheendir ), Deogurh, Sadri, Gogoonda, Dailwana, Baidls; Eotario, 

and Eanorh. 

(4) Agitator, or disturber. 

(6) One orore and twenty-five lacs. 


(a) Gya is esteemed the proper pilgrimage for the Bajpoots. 
(A) Dwaricn, the resort for religious and unwarlike trices. 
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where hie pelitleal sagacity first developed 
itself. Tfaongh thia is not the proper place 
to delineate hie history, which will oocupy 
a sulweqaeDt portion of the work, it is 
impossible to trace the events with which 
he was so closely connected without adverb 
ing slightly to the part he acted in these 
seenea. The attack on Kotah, of which bis 
father Was military governor (during the 
struggle to place Madhn Sing on the throne 
of Amber), by Eauri Sing, in conjunction 
with Sindhis, was the first avenue to his 
distinguiabcd career, leading to an acquain* 
tanoe with the Mafaratta chiefs, which link- 
ed him with their policy for more than 
half a century. Zalim having lost his 
prince’s favour, whose path in love he bad 
dared to cross, repaired on his banishment 
from Eotah, to the Sana, who, observing 
his talents, enrolled him amongst his chiefs, 
and conferred on him with the title of Raj 
Binna, the land of Cheeturfchaira for his 
support. By his advice the Mabratta 
leaders Baghoo Faigawalla and Dowla 
Meea, with their bands, were called in by 
the Bana, who, setting aside the ancient 
Fancholi ministry, gave the seals of office to 
Uggnrji Mehta. At this period ( S. 1824, 
A.D. 1768 ). Mndhaji Sindia was at Oojein, 
whither the cnnflicting parties hastened, 
each desirous of obtaining this chieftain's 
support. But the Pretender’s proposals had 
been alrendy entertained, and he was then 
encamped with Sindbia on the banks of the 
Sippra. 

The Bane’s force, conducted by the chief 
of Baloomhra, the Bajas of Shapura and 
Bunera, with Zalim Sing and the Mahratta 
auxiliaries, did not hestitate to attack 
the combined camp, and for a moment 
they wore vlctoiious, driving Hadhaji and 
the Pretender from the field, with great 
loss, to the gates of Oujein. Here, how- 
ever, they rallied, and being joined by a i 
fresh body of troops, the battle was re- 


newed ivith great disadvantage to the Baj- 
pools, who, deeming the day tiieire, had 
broken and dispersed to plunder. The 
chiefs of Saloombra, Shnpura, and Bunera 
were slain, and the auxiliary Dowla Meea, 
Reja Maun ( ex-prinoe of Kirwnr ), and Baj 
Kullian, tho heir of Sodri, severely wounded. 
Zalim Sing had hie horee killed under him, 
and being left wounded on the field, was 
made prisoner, but hospitality treated by 
Trimbnck Rao, father to the celebrated 
Umbaji. The discomfited troops retreated 
to Oodipur, while the Pretender’e party 
remained with Sindhia, inciting him to 
invest that capital and place Butna on the 
throne. Some time however, elapsed before 
he could carry this design into execution j 
when, at the head of a large force, the 
Mahratta chief gained the paeaea and be- 
sieged the city. The Bane’s canse now 
appeared hopeless. Bheem Sing of Saloom- 
brs, uncle and Buccessor to the chief, slain 
at Oejein, with the Bahtore chief of Bed- 
nore (descendant of Jeimul), were tho 
only nobles of high rank who defended 
their prince and capital in this emergency ; 
but the energies of an individual saved 
both. 

Umra Chund Burwn, of the mercantile 
class, bad held office in the preoeding 
reigne, when his infinence retarded the 
progress of evils which no human means 
conld avert. He was now displaced, and 
little solicitous of recovering hie transient 
power, amidst hourly increasing difficulties, 
with a stubborn and unpopular prince, a 
divided aristocracy, and an impoverished 
country. Ha was aware also of his own 
imperious temper, which was as ungovern- 
able 08 his sovereign’s and which experienc- 
ed no check from the minor Fertap, who 
regarded him as his father. During the 
ten years he had been out of office, merce- 
naries of Sind had been entertained and 
established on the forfeited lands of the 
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perpetsatiBg diae<nitabt «nd fttifling 
tuteiVb tt l^triottem. S«*ii 

^oss Irlto did not }<dn tli* FnAendw ra- 
ntbied - valkinily Mtbeif aad titoB 

kQ- ecmfdenae iws - annihilaited. A 'aunttl 
bteideiit twonght Umta fotarard at tliis 
e^tieal junCtare. Oodipttr had mith^ 
ditch acnraUs equal to ita defence Urei 
was engaged in foxtif^nag Ifekiingurb, a 
lofty hill aottthof the oity, which it eom* 
•landed, and attempting to place there on an 
enormoUB piece of ordinance, but it bafied 
their meohanieal akill ' to get it over the 
efhMy aseenti. Umta happened to be 
present when the Bana arrived to inspect 
-the proceedings. FlscUaea were made to 
avert hia dispieaiare, when toruiog to the 
ek-minister, he inquired what time and 
expense ought to attend the completion of 
each an undertaking. The reply was, “ a 
few rations of grain and some days : ” and 
he offered to aocompIiBh the task, on con- 
dition that his orders should be eupreme 
in the valley during its performance. He 
Oollected the Whole working population, cut 
n road, and in a few days ga^C the Sana a 
salute from Eklingnrh. The foeter-brotber 
of the Bana had auceeeded the Jhala chief- 
tain, Baghoo Deo, in the ministerial fanc- 
tSona. The city was now closely inVeeted 
on every side but the west, where commAni- 
oations were atill kept open by the lake, 
acroBB which the faithful monctaineera of 
the AraVali, who in similar dangera never 
ihiled, supplied them with provieiona. All 
'defence rented on the fidelity of the merce- 
nary Sindhiea, and they Were at thie very 
moment insolent in their clamoiire for 
'arrears of pay. Nor were the indecisive 
measuree daily passing before their eyes 
ealcniated to augment their reepect, or eti- 
mnlate their oontage. Not Satiefied with 
demands, they had the audacity to seise 


the BaiM by the he 

entered the pshue, wUeh -wa* tom ds tlm 
effort to -detain hink The ham^itineia -ot' 
his temper gave way to tbia iiiurilatifl^ 
proof of the libpeteaBness of hit'Oetadilioa}' 
and while the DkaSkae (focteeditatber-) 
oonneelled escape by water to the hSdipa 
tains, whence he might gidn Hand^pn^' 
thelfialcoatbraOfaie^ confessed his iimbiBigr. 
to offer any adviee . save that of recooMe' 
to Umra Ohnnd. He was enmmoneil, and 
the nneontrolled nbargeot their desperttO 
affairs offered to his guidance. . He reidted 
that it wasataekof which no auMi. could 
be covetons, more especially Itimeeliv ■ whoeo 
administration had formerly been mailwd 
by the banishment of oomption and die- 
order. for that he mast noW CbH in the aid ^ 
theee vicea, and seeimilate the means to tha 
times. "Yon know alee,’^ he added, ** my 
defect of temper, wbidi admits of no nontrok 
Wherever I am, I most be abaoln tei ‘-* g o 
secret advieett, no conntekaction of meatar^ 
With finances mined, troops , mnKnpna^ 
provisions expended, if yon desire me to anl^ 
Bwear that no ordei^ whatever its purport^ 
shall be coontormended, and I may try what 
can be done but reooUectv Umra, ‘tlie jneV 
will be the nn{nst, and reverse his. former 
character.” The Bane pledged himaielf.by 
the patron deity to comply with all -hfe 
demands, adding this forciUe nxpiOstiea t 
“Should yon even send to the queen's apart' 
ment and demand her necklace or «aiaa .(l), 
itehall be granted.” The adviee nf the 
Dkahha* eneoantered the foil fiood of Unira^ 
wrath. “The conneel is anCh as might bo 
expected firom your condition. WhatwBl 
preserve yonr prince at Handelgmli if iieffios 
from Oodipnr, and what bidden resontow 
ha'Te you them fbt yonr support! The 
project would snit yon, who might TeMume 
your original occupation .of tending hnffaloee 


d) The nose-jewel, which cron to mentron is considered a broach of delioai^, 
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«t4 Mttiag milk, mon adapted te yoor klftit 
aad. aadantandiaf^ than itete aflUiaihat 
tbMt puaaite jnmr prinea hw jmt to laan.^ 
Ika Jteaa aad hia ahiate bant tfa^ heada at 
tha hold bearing et t^mrai Oeaeanding to 
tka taaraea, whan tha SIndhfa leadate and 
thair haada wan aawmldad, ha aonunaaded 
tbam tofoUoWhim, ezalaBning, **^laok to aa 
tar jmnr teiaani, «id aa for jranr aarriaaa, it 
wfflbamyfMltif joa teiL'‘ Tha mntiaaera, 
who had jaat inralted their aoTareign, 
naa aHMMQt roply, and in a body Mt tha 
palaoa wittt Umra, who oalentatad th«r 
anMM aad promiaed payment tha next day. 
Hanawldla ha aommandad tha bundar* 

( rqiodtatiaa ) to be broken open, aa the | 
ka a p a r at each fled when the keya of their 
trnrt'Wen damaaded. All tha gold and 
adfvar, whather in bullion or in reatele, were 
obnTerted into money — jewela were pledged 
--tha titK^ pidd and netiafled, ammunition 
and proviaiona laid ln--a freah atimnlua 
■applied, the anamy held at defiance, and the 
■iOga prolonged during six montha 
Vh Pretendei'a party bad extended their 
inflnanaa orer a great part of the crows 
domain, eran to the ralley of Oudipnr ; bnt 
■niMatofalfil tha atipnlatian to Sindhia, 
lha baflted Idahnitta, to whom tima waa 
liaaimo, nagooiated with Umra to raiae the 
a dages and abandon the Pretender on the 
pnymant of aavonty laoa. But acanely waa 
tha treaty aignad whan tha rqwitad diapoat 
Idoti of tha auxiliariaa^ and tha plunder ex- 
paotad on a aneoaaafnl aaaanlt, excited his 
avnriee and made him break hie faith, and 
twenty laea additional ware impoaed, Umra 
tore ap tha treaty, and aant back tha frag- 
annta to tha faithleaa Mahartta with da- 
flanca. Hia i^rit inereaaed with bia diffi- 
coldea, and he tnfnaad hia gallantry into 
thaheartaof tha moat dcapairing. Aaaem- 


Uing the SiadldeBjuid tha hoaaaralana who' 
ware yet trna to thair prinoa^ ha axplalnad 
to them tha tranaaotton, nnd add r em ad 
tham in that language whieh apeafca to the 
aottla of all mankind, aad to give dna weight 
to bin exhortation, he diotribntad anumgat 
^a moat deaerring, many nrtidaBOf onm- 
brons ornament lying naelaaa in tha traa- 
anry. Tha atoraa of grain in tha city and 
neighbourhood whather public or private, 
were collected and aent to the maricet, and 
it waa proclaimed by beat of drum that 
every fighting man should have aix month’s 
provision on application. Hitherto grain 
had been selling at little more than a pound 
for the rupee, and these unexpected resonroes 
were matter of nniversal eorprise, more 
apecially^to the beseigere(l). The Sindhiea^ 
having no longer cauee for diaoontont, caught 
the spirit of the brave Umra, aad want in a 
body to the palace to swear in public never 
to abandon the Bana, whom their leader, 
Adil Beg, thus addreased : " We have long 
eaten your aalt and received numerous 
tevonra from yonr bouse, and we now come 
to swear never to abandon you. Oodipur 
ia our home, and we will fall with it. We 
demand no further pay, and when our grain 
is exhausted we will feed on the beasts, and 
when these fail we will thin the ranka of 
the Southrons and die sword in hand." 
Such were the sentiments that Umra bad 
inspired, the expression of which extorted 
tears from the Bana— a ught so unusual 
with this stern prinoe, aa to raise frantic 
! abonts from the Sindhies and bis Bajpooia. 

: The eathaaiaam spread and waa annonnoed 
to Sindhia with aU ita ciroumatances by a 
general diacbarge of cannon on his ad- 
vanced posts. Apprehensive of some des* 
pwate diaplsy of Baipoet. valour, the wary 
i Mahratta made overturea for a renewal of 


{l) To Umia’a eredit it ia lelaltod, that bh own brother-in-law was the first and 
principd aufferer, and that to hia remonatrance and hope thnt family ties would save his 
grain pits, he waa told, that it was a source of great satisfaction tnat he was enabled, 
through him to erince his dwintorwtednesii. 
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tin ■fgQciiiiiNi. ttwMMW Omm^ tom 
to iiiniDi^ «nd he implied tfiet he nraet 
dedoet from ttie origiBel teme the expeeee 
they bed inearred ia tueUining eit* 
other ^moathe’ eiege. Tbos oatwitted, 
CUadia vu oompelled to aocept eixtj bee, 
and tiiret and bell for oBloial expenaer(l}. 

Thirty'tbree laoe in jewels and apeoisb 
goh) end Hirer plate, and anignments on 
the dtiefst were iaunediately made orer to 
Siadhia, and lands mortgaged for the liqoi* 
d^on of tiie nmidnder. For this object 
the districts of Jawud, Jeenin, Neemneh, 
and Morwun, were aet aside to be aoper- 
intendent by joint offi<-ara of botb^ govem- 
ments, with an annnal investigation of 
aceonnts. From S. 1825 to 8. 1831 no in- 
fringement took place of this arrangement ; 
but in the latter year Sindhia dismissed the 
Bana’s officers from the niansgement, and 
refused all farther settlement | and with the 
exception of a temporary ooeupation on 
Sindhia’s reveiae of fortune in S. 1851, 
these rich districts have remained severed 
. from Mewar. In S. 1831 the great officers 
of the Mahratta federation began to shake 
off the trammels of the Pesliwa’s authority ; 
and Sindhia retained for the state of whirii 
he was the founder, all these lauds except 
Merwnnf lahieh was made over to Uolkar, 

. wlio the year after the tranaaction demand- 
ed of the Bans the surrender of the^distriot 
of Neembabaira, threateuug, in the event 
of noneompliaaoe, to tdpeat the part hie 
predatory ooadjntor Sindhia had just per- 
formed. The eeeeion wae nnavoidable. 

Tfans terminated, in 8. 1826, tbhsi^ge of 
Oodipnr, with the dialoeatioii of these fine 
dietriote from Mewar. Bnfe let it be » 


membered that th«y wona . nidyi -nohit- 
gagsil(IQ: Mtd atthongfaflM eMtttta^*'dd> 
gradation of the oottttiiy from tin aanrn ' 
censes bee prevented their lodemptfon, the 
riaim; to them has never been hbandoaedL 
^eir recovery was stipulated by the'iiintlwa' 
sedors<tf the Banain the tnatiyof A.l>; 
1817 with the Britiafa govsmment: haft 
onr total ignoianee of ths peat trantsctieicui 
of these ooantries, added to onr amidriffO' 
relatione with Sindhia, prevoited' any. 
pledge of the lenniou of these disttietBf and 
it mnst ever be deeply lamented that, when 
the trea cher ous and heatile eoadnot- oC 
Sindhia, gave a noble opportunity ,for thrir 
reetoratioD, it was lost, from policy difficult 
to undesstand, and which mnst be tnbjeet^ 
to the animadversione of fntnre hietoilaim 
of that important period in thh histoiy^ 
India. It yet remains for the wisdom of 
ths British government to decide whetfalw 
helf acentory'e nbeynnoe^ and the intbUity 
to redeem them by the eword, render 
claim> dead letter. At idl events, the fieto 
here recorded from n mnltipticity of puVl0m 
doocments, and oorridmrstod by ' 

actorsiS) in the scene, may hn nsetnl at 
seme fhture day, when expedienee may 
admit of tbeir.'heing'reannsxed to Mewnr. 

Umnt's defenee of' the caidtal, and the 
retreat Of the Mahrattae was a desth-blo'w 
to the hopes of the Fretender, who had idfti 
tained not. dnly many- -of the stnmgholAliy 
bnt a footing in the valley of the' uaiffitlL 
Bajnuggnr, Bae]^r, and Ontala wcto . 
ly recovered; many of thehobleertthn^* 
to the Bans and to their allegia^^ 'aisl 
Baton was Mt in Konmlmser with HU 
Depm mittisfer, end hot three ei ffitotiUtMlU 


-a 


(1) '‘Soottuidi hmwft,'’ or donoewr to oOm of govanmient, an anffito- 

risedsrticloofeveryMahrattoHocMsh^orwarooatolmtiaa. .. u 

(2) Little M^ni. now ehmyopw, with its waa tiM.5W l^.dsrifaMffiy 

■lienat^ being a vcdnntaiy gUfc to Sindiat to endow the estauuhmettt of hU tri&t 
Oonga Bee who died there. , , , 

(3) Zalim Slug of Kotah, and LoUeji Belial, both now dead. 
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|N|MhM{ mmtUfjf, fibaeadin 

Md -Amidt. XhcM eoBtwwm kated til! 

& 18>l»3»lieatliaabia&abOTaoau)Md aka 
abandooed bim, hat nab ontill tbteit TCbal> 
Kan badaeat tba foathar ia the oraara af 
Ibwar. Th« tkb provinae «£ fSodwaa tke 
mat Iboit&laf aUfaar iwaaaaiana^aiu) aon* 
taking tba aioat layal of bar vaaaulage, tba 
Sban.wiitai Babtocaa, and So}anbi% waa near> 
Ijr afl Laid oa ton re of Ceodal aarriee, and 
ftiyakbad throe thonaaad horae beakJaa foot, 
»gfwtor aambat than tba aggregate of tba 
Cbiaadawqts. This diatriatt wbicb was 
]^Da iritb the title af Bana from the Pori- 
iuu« priaae of Mundbre^ before Jodpnr iraa 
talil4 .an(i wboae nortfaera bonndaiy vas 
eoafinnad by tba blood of tb» Oioadavat 
lAief ia the niga of Joda, was ooafidad by 
the Bana to the coca of Baja Baajoy Bing .of 
Jodpar, to proTent ita reaoorcea being avail* 
aUa to the Pretender, whose raaideace, 
Bonmlmeer, oommanded tiie approach to it : 
aad the original treaty yet esiata ia which 
the prince of Harwar binds himaelf to 
praride and support a body of three tboo- 
aaad nun for tiio Sana’s satvica, from ita 
nvanaes* Tbk provinoa might have bean 
aaeoTtradf bat tba evil genius of Uni 
Bana.' at tiik tinm led him to Booadi to 
.Sant «t riie apriug foatival ( the Ahairea >, 
^with Ae- £kra prinoa no spita of the 
jnphatie warning of tba suttee^ who from 
the fuaaral pile doneonoed a practioo which 
bad already thrice proved fatal to the 
jiniacai ''of Hewar;. Bana Urai fall by the 
rband of the Booadi prince, and Ckdwar, 
withheld' from hk minor aniseeaaor, has since 
aemainad aevaaed. The Booadi heir, who par* 
peirtaedthiaatroeioaa aiaaaamatioa, waa said 
to be prompted by the Bawar noblee, who. 
.dateatad their aeverrign, and with whoea, 
rinea the kta events, it was impoaaiUa they 
J eonld evet.junhe in eon&dpnce. Implaoable 
in bia disi||^tioa, he brooded over injarioa, 
calmly ^ awaiting the ntoment to aveoge 


then A single ktatuioe wall anilee 10° 
ovinoo thk, aO well aw tbs intatuatioir of Bajo 
poot devotion. l%o sidoombra ehiof, whose 
pradeceMor bad kllev in> wipport of the 
Sana's canse at tho' battle of Oojoin^ having 
inearrad bk anapioiona, the Bana oommand- 
ed him to eat thayKis ( leaf) presented on 
taking kawe. Startled at so unnaoal an or- 
der, he roinonetratod, bnt in vain ; and with, 
the conviction that it contained' hk &ath> 
warrant he obeyed, observing to tba tyrant^ 
*<my coaplknea will east you and yoiu 
family dear : ” worda fnlfllled with fearful 
accuracy, for to thk and aimikr acta k 
ascribed the murder of Urai, and the com- 
pletion of the rnia of the conntry.' A' oolomr 
of pretext waa afforded to tbw Boondi chief 
in a bonndary dkpnta regarding a patch of 
land yielding snTy a few good mangoes;, 
but, even admitting thk as a palliative, it 
oonM not jnatify the inhospitabla aet wbirft 
in the mads of execution added ’cowaidlOe 
to barbarity : for while both were punn- 
ing the boar, the Boondi heir dron hk. 
laooe throogh the heart Of the Bana. Tfaw 
asaassin fell a victim to remorse, the 
deed being not only dkelaimed, but 
severely reprobated by his father, and all 
the Bata tribe. A cenotepb still ataode Oto 
tlie eke of the murder, where the body of 
Umt was consumed, and the feed hetweea 
the housee remrins ui>appeo8e<L 

Bana Uni left two eons, Hamir and 
Bbeem SiUg. The former, a name of 
eelebrity in their annals, eueoeeded in B. 
1628. ( A.D. ITTa) to the little enviable 
title of Baca. -With an ambitiona mother, 
detenained to contvol affairs during lus 
^ minority, a state peonoiucad by the ba^ 
peonUarly dangerous to a Bejpoot dynaaty— 
and the vengrfol oompetitioa'irf the Saloom- 
bra chief ' { aucoeaeor to the mnrdered 
noble), waa .eqpalty resolved to take 
(he lead, combined with, an nnextiagukh- 
able enmity "to the Suktawnta, who sup- 
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ported the policy of the qoeeii'iziother, the 
demoraliiatlon of Uewsr' was eomplete : 
her feldB ward delaged with hlbodrSD^ her 
(Oil was the prey ef erery paltry marander. 

mw mneenary Slndhies, who, won by 
the enthttsisetn of Unira, hnd for a moment 
(Mum^ the garb of fidelity, threw it off at 
their priaee’ii death, taking poeaession of 
the capital, whitli it wilt be remembered 
had been committed to the charge of the 
Saloombra chief, whom they confioed and 
were abont to subject to the torture of the 
hot iron (1) to extort their arrears of pay, 
when tie waa rescued from the indignity by 
the unlooked-for return of Umra from 
Boondi. This faithful minieter deterniieed 
to eetahlieh the rights of the infant prinoo 
againet alt other claimants for power. But 
he knew mankind, and had attnined, what 
is still more difficult, the knowledge of 
himself. Aware that his resolution to 
maiutaiu hie poet at all hazards, and against 
every competitor, would incur the iiuputa- 
tiott of eelf-iuterest, he, like our own 
Wolsey, though from far different motives, 
made an inventory o£ bis wealth, in gold, 
jewels, and plate, even to bis wardrobe, 
and sent the whole in trays to the queen- 
mother. Suspicion was shamed and resen- 
ment disarmed by this praoeeding ; and to 
repeated entreaties that he wouM receive 
it back he was inflexible, with the exception 
of artioles of apparel that had already been 
in UBe^ This imperious woman was a 
daughter of Gogoouda. She possesaed cooei- 
derable talents, but was ruled iiy an artful 
' intrigmautei who, in her turn, was governed 
by a young homme d'affitiret, then holding 
an uiferior oiiioe, hot who, enbeerjuently 
acted a eonspionons part; slew and woe 
slain, like almost alt who entered into the 
politics of this tempestuous period. The 


Mr 
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qne^Mnoffiier,: Mtr ssppostsA ffiur ' dbob' 

dawnts; opposed the minister, adke mdfnttlia* 
ed himself by aid eftbe Sndiee,. kept , tile 
Mebrattae from tlie capital, aaui proteotM 
the crown land ; but the nng;ratefal retii^ 
made to this long-tried fidelity renden^ 
hie temper ungovernsble. Bampearie (^jgiaicb 
the name of the intr^ank } repaired 
one occasion to the ofiioe of the minister, anffi 
in the nome of the regent queen rwffilsil 
bim for some enpposed emiiuioK. tTmirn, 
losing all temper at thia introsion,' applied 
to the fair abigail the eoanest epithets used 
to her sex, bidding her be gone se a AToofne 
ea Sand, ( e plirsee we shall not traimlkte y, 
which was reported with ezaggecstion ta 
the queen, who threw liereelf into e litter 
and set off to the EhJoomhra ehisL U'lBia, 
anticipating an explosion, met the oaval^ 
cade ill the street, and enjoined her ittstatah, 
return to the palace. Who dared diaohey'f 
Arrived at the door of the Bawala^be made 
hie obeieanee, and told her it waa a diogracfi 
to the memory of her lord that she ebonld 
quit the palace under any pretext; that 
even the petter’e wife did not go abroad fbr 
six months after her hnsbaud’s deatli, while 
stisy setting decorum at defiance, had sear* 
oely permuted the period of moorning to. 
elapse. He coudndeil bysayhig he had' a 
duty to perform and that be woatd pmfeem 
it in spite of all obstacles, in wldrih, ce '!( 
involved her own sad her ebitdren'k 
welfare, she ought to oo-oparate, instead 
of thwarting him. But Basji Baj (the 
rojtsi mothor) woe young, artful, and am- 
bitious, and persevered in her hostSity 
till the demise of this pnOomprOniieittg 
minister shortly sf ter, eunuieed to he 
by poison. His death yeildeda fUUertns 
oernment on his life; he left net -fuada 
auffleient to cover the fnneial eifpeimria <^d 


(1) A heated platter used for baking bread, on which they place the culprit. . 
^ 2 ) ‘ 2'ke helvved <>/ Barm' 


histobi op bajasthak. 
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if, and will pi^bably oontinue, the sole in* 
eUoee on record in Indian history, of a 
minister having his obsequies defrayed by 
subscription among his iellov oiticens. 

The man who thus lived and thus died 
would have done honour to any, even the 
most civilised country, where the highest 
iacenlives to public virtne exist. What 
therefore does not his memory merit, when 
ambn(pft a pec^le who, through long oppres> 
sion, were likely to hold such feelings in 
little wtimstion, he pursued its dictates 
'from principle alone, his sole reward that 
which the world conld not bestow, the 
applause of the monitor within 1 But they 
greatly err who, in the application of their 
own overweening standard of merit, ima- 
gine there is no public opinion in these 
countries: for recollections of actions like 
tills ( of which but a small portion is related ) 
they yet love to descent upon, and an act 
of vigour and integrity is still designated 
r’ssraehmda(l) ; evincing that if virtne has 
few imitators in this country, she is not 
without ardent admirers. 

In 8. 1831 (A.D. 177&) the rebellion of 
the Beygoo chief, head of a grand division 
of the Cboudawute, Uie Megawutf obliged 
the queen-mother to call upon Sindia for his 
redaction, who recovered the crown lands 
he had usurped, and imposed on this re- 
fractory noble a fine of twelve lacs of rupees, 
or £100,000 sterling (2). But instead of 


confining himaelf to punishing the guilty, 
and restoring the lands to the young Batm, 
he inducted his own non-in>law Bsrji IVp 
into the districts of Bnttengnrii Sheri uid 
Slngolli ; and at the same time made over 
those of Irnia, Janthi Beechore, and Nad* 
dowye, to Holkar, the aggregate revenue of 
which amounted to six lacs animaliy. Be* 
sides these alienations of territory, tbo 
Hahrattas levied no less than four grand 
war contribution in S. 1830*31 (3), 
while in S. 1836 (4) their rapacity exacted 
three more. luability to liquidate these 
exorbitant demands, was invariably a 
signal for further sequestration of land. 
Amidst auch scenes of civil strife and 
external spoliation, one Mahratta following 
another in the same track of rapine, Hamir 
died before he had attained even Bajpoot 
majority (6) in S, 1834 (A.D. 1778). 

We may here briefly recapitulate the 
diminution of territory and wealth in Hewar 
from the period of the first Habartta visita* 
tion in A D. 1736, to the death of Hamir. It 
were a waste of time to enumerate the 
repacious individuala who shared in the 
spoils of this devoted country. We may be 
content to say their name waa “leffion.’’ 
These forty years were surcharged with evil. 
The Mogul princes observed at least the 
forms of government and jostioe, which 
occasionally tempered their aggressions : the 
Mabrattas were associations of vampires. 


(i) Umra ehttnd it will be recollected was the name of the minister. 

(8) The treaty by which Sindhia holds these districts yet exists, which stipulates 
their snnendmr on the liquidation of the contribution. The Bana still hedds this as a 
tespoimble engagement, and pleaded his rights m the treaty with the British Qovero- 
ment in A.D. 1817-18. But half a oenturyni possession is a strong bond, which we dare 
not break ; though the claim now registered may hereafter prove of service to the family. 

1830, Madhaji Sindhia’s contribution (moamla) on aecount of Beygoo; 1831, 
Berii Tap's moamla tumugh Govind and Ounpnt Ban ; 1831, Umbaji Inglia, Baiqioo 
HoUcar’s and Dadooji Pundit’s joint moamla. 

(4) 1st Appaji and Bakaji Oetea, on Holkiur’s account, fiadTukoji Holkar s, through 
Bomji ; 3rd Alli Buhadoor’s tnrough Somji. 

(5) The ago of cightion. 
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wliodtmined the very life-blood wherever the 
acent of spoil attreqted them. In three pay- 
ments we have seen the enormous sum of 
one crore and eighty-one laes (1) upwards of 
too millions English money, exacted from 
Mewar, ezolnaive of individual oontribiitions 
levied on chiefs, ministers, and the Preten- 
der’s party : and a schedule drawn up by 
the reigning prince of contributions levied 
up to his own time, amounts to £5000,000 


sterling, Tet ttte land would wrentnally 
have reimbursed these sums, but the penalty 
inflicted for deficiencies of payment renders 
the evil irremediable ; for the alienated 
territory which then produced an annual 
revenue of twenty-eight lacs (8), or £98,3,000 
sterling, exceeds in amount the sum total 
now left, whether fiscal or feudal, in the pre- 
sent impoverished state of the country. 


(1) Fit. S. 1806, by Bans JiiMnt Sing to Holkar Lacs 06 

1880, Pertap and Uni toBana Holkar ... " 51 

1686, Ursi Bans to Uadhaji Sisdhia ••• ... ... ” Ot 

Total " 181 

(8) S. 1808, Bampnra, Bhanpura Laos B 

1826, Jawud, Jeeruu, Neemutc^ Neemba^ira. *’ 4| 

1831, fiuttungnrh Eheri, Singolli Irio, Jauth. Nuddowye, Ato.Ac..." 6 
1831, Godwot ... ... ... ... " B 

Total ... sir 




OHATPfeR X'Vtt. 

Itaf7a bieem.'^i’eud of Beogur'h.—The jSana reioemt the alienated Lanit.-^ 
Jlielia Bae attaeit tie Bana*» Army.— which is defeated.^Chondat6At 
SebelitM.— Assassination the Minister So»ji.—-The Rebels seize on 

mkeetore.-^Madkaji Sindhia (JaUed in. by ihe Rana.— Invests Ciettofe,— 
^itke Rebels surrender.— Designs (f Zalifn Sing /br power in Mewar.— 
Cowsteraeted by Umbaji. — who assumes tie title of Soobadar, contested 
hy Lukwa. — Effects <f these Struggles. — Kalins obtains Jtkagpur.— 
Holkar invades Ketoar.-^onfnes the Priests of Nathdwarra.— Heroic 
Conduet of the Chiff of Kotario. — Lukwa dies.— The Rana seizes the 
MahraUa Leaders.— Liberated by ZiUm Sing.— Holkar returns to 
Oodipur— imposes a heavy Contribution, — Sindhia'e Invasion. — Re- 
ffeetions on their Contest with the British.— Vmbaji projects the Partition, 
xf MeWar— frustrated, — Rivalry for Krishna Komari, the Princess of 
Mewar^-produces War throughout Rajasthan,— Immolation of Krishna, 
Meer Khan .and Ajit Sing— their tillany —British Embassy to 
Sindhiefs Court at Oodipur . — Umbaji is disgraced^ and attempts 
Suicide,— Meer Khan and Bapoo Sindia desolate Mewar,— The Rana 
forms a Treaty with the British. 

SiNo (the reigning prince), In S. 184D ( A.X>. 1784 ) the Chobdawnfat 
\rhoraoeeeded his brother in S. 1834 ( A.D. reaped Ute harvest of their allegiance and 
1776)) was the forth minor in the space of made the power thus acquired enbservient 
forty yearn who inherited Mewar ; and the to the ind ulgence of ancient animosities 
half century during which be has occupied against the rival clan of Suktawut. Baloom- 
the tfaronC) has been as ftiiitfiil in disaster bra, with bis •relatives Doijnn Sing (1) of 
as any period of her history already record- Korahnr and Pertap Sing (8) of Amait, now 
nd> He was but eight years of age on his ruled the councils, having the Bindie merce* 
accession, and remained nndcr his mother^s aries Under their leaders Chundun and Badik 
tutelage long after his minority had expired, uat their command. Mustering therefore all 
^his subjection fixed his character ; naturally the strength of their kin and clans, they 
defective in energy, and impaired by long resolved on the prosecution of the feud, and 
misfortune, he continued to he swayed by invested Bheendir, the castle of Mokhint 
faction and intrigue. The cause of the Pro- the chief of the Suktawnts, against which 
tender, though weakened, was yet kept they placed their batteries, 
alive ; but his insignificance eventually left Sangram Sing, a junior branch of the 
him so unsupported, that his death is not Suktawnts, destined to pay a conspicuous 
even recorded. part in the future events of Mewar, was 

(1) Brother of AjH the negoeiator of the treaty with the British. 

(8) Chief of the Juggawut clan, also a branch of the Chondawuti ; ho was killed 
m a battle with the Mahrattas, 
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tlito raising into notice and had just oomplet* i 
'edafedd withliis rival the PooraWat, whose ' 
abode, Lawab (l),he had carried by eecaiade; : 
and now, detdrinined to make d diVeiaion in ‘ 
favour ci his chief, he invaded the estate of 
Eiorabur, engaged against Bhendir, and was 
driving off the cattle, when Suliid Sing 
the h'oir of Korabur intercepted hit retreat, 
and an action eiAirOil in which Salim(2) was 
elalu by the lance of Sangrnm. The afflicted 
father, on hearing the fate of liis son, 
" threw the tdrban off hta head,'* awearing 
never to replace it till he hod tasted revenge, 
Feigning a misunderstanding with his own 
party he withdrew from the siege, taking 
the road to his estate, but suddenly aban- 
doned it for Seogurh, the residencee of 
the father of Sangram. The castle of 
Seogurh, placed amidst the mountains and 
deep forests of Chuppnn, was fiom its diffi- 
culty of access deemed secure against sur- 
prise ; and here Saugram hod placed the fe- 
males and cliildien of his family. To this 
point Oorjun directed his revenge aud found 
Seorgurh destitute of defenders save tlie 
aged chief; but though seventy summers 
had whitened his head, he bravely met the 
storm, and fell iu opposing the foe ; when 
the children of Sangram were dragged out 
and inhumanly butchered, and the 
widow (3) of Laiji ascended the pyre. This 
barbarity aggravated the hostility which 
separated the clans, and together with the 
minority of their prince aud the yearly 
agressious of the Malirattas, accelerated the 
ruin of the country. Out Bheom Sing, the 
CJhondawut leader, was governed by 


tnanffecable vanity, and not fldled id 
respect to hia prince, but ofEeuded the qoeeie 
regent. He paroelled out the crown domelit 
from Chbetore to Oodipnr dntoiigst thd 
Sindhie bands, and whilst his aovereign wed 
obliged to borrow bftney M defray hie 
tbarriage at Edur, this ungiatefnl noble had 
the andiieity to diaburse upwards td 
£1000,00 on the marriage of hia owiL 
daughter. Such conduct determined the 
royal mother to aupplant the Chondawats^ 
and calling in the Suktawuts to her aid, ahe 
invested with power the chiefs of Bheenditr 
and Lawoh. Aware, however, that theic 
isolated authority was insiifficieiit to with- 
stand their rivals, they looked abroad for 
support, and made an overture to Ealim Sing 
of Kotah, whose political and personal re± 
aentments to the Choudawnts, as well as hit 
connexion by marritge with their 
ponents, made him readily listen to it-. 
With his friend the Mahratta, Lallsji Ralla.1, 
he joined the Suktawuts with a body of 
10,000 men. It was determined to aacrifloe 
thsSuloombra chief, who took post in the 
ancient capital of CheetOre, where the gtti> 
rison was composed chiefly of Sindhie^ 
thus efl'acing his Claim to his prince’s 
gratitude, whom he defied, while the 
pretender still had a party in the other 
principal fortress, Eomalmecr. 

Such was the state of things, wben thd 
Bsceudaucy of Mudbaji Sindhia received it 
signal check from the coiubined forces ot 
Mar war aud Jeypur : and the battle 
of Lalsont, in which the Mahratta 
chief was completely defeated, was the 


(1) It is yet held by the successor of Ssngram, whose faithful services merited the 
grant he obtained front his prince, and it was in consequence left unmolested in tiiC 
arrangement ot 1817, from the knowledge of liis merits. 

(2) The fatlier of Bawut Joan Sing, whom 1 found at Oodlput aa military tninisteiS 
Itcting for hia grand uncle Ajit the organ of the Obondawnts, whose head, Puddum 

was just emerging from his minority. It was absolutely necessary to get to the Totr root 
of all these fends, when as envoy and mediator 1 hafl to settle the disputes of balf U 
ceutui-y, and make each useful to detect their joint usurpations of the cruwn flomuitt. 

(3) She was the grandmother of Maun Sing, a fine specimen of a Suktafrut caraliefi 
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aigaal for t>i« Bajpoots to reanme thair 
■aiieoated 'territoiy. Nor waa the Bana 
baokward'on the ocoasion, ‘when there ap* 
-peared a momentary gleam of the active 
virtue of past days. Maldaa Mehta was 
oivil minister with Monree Ram as his 
deputy, both men of talent and energy. 
Tbeyfiut effected the reduction of Neem- 
bhahaira and the smaller garrisons of Mah- 
rattos in its vicinity, who from a sense of 
common danger titsembled their detach- 
yiients in Jawud, which was also invested. 
Sevaji Nana, the governor, capitulated, and 
was allowed to march out with his effects. 
At the same time, the “ tons of the hlaeh 
efOttd ” (I) assembling, drove the Mahrat* 
tas from Beygno, Singolli, &c , and the 
districts on the plateau ; while the Choii- 
derawiita redeemed their ancient tief of 
'Saropura, and thus for a while the whole 
territory was recovered. Elated by success, 
the united chiefs advanced to Chnrcloo on 
the banks of the Riikia, a etreninlet divid* 
ing Mewar from Malwa, preparatory to 
fortker operations. Had these been contin- 
-cd to the raainteiianco of the places they had 
taken, and whieh had been withheld in 
violation of treaties, ccmplete success might 
'have crowned their efforts ; but in includ- 
log Neeinbuhaira in (heir capture tiiey drew 
upon them tiie energetic Alielia Bae, the 
regent-queen of the Holkar state, w-ho un- 
luckily for them was at hand, and who coal- 
esced with Sindhia’s partisans to check this 
re-Bction of the Bojpuots. Tooinji Sindhia 
and Sii Bhae, with five thousand horse, 
were ordered to support the discomfited 


Seva Nana, who had taken refuge in Hun- 
disore, where be rallied all the garrisons 
whom ths Rajpoots had unwisely permitted 
to capitulate. On Tuesday, the 4th of Magh 
S. 1844 (S), the Rana’s troops were surpiia- 
ed and defected with great slaughter, the 
minister slain, the chiefs of Kanorh and 
Sadri w>th many others severely wounded, 
and the latter made prisoner. (.3) The 
newly made conquests were all rapidly 
lost, with the exception of Jawud, 
which was gallantly maintained for a 
month by Deep Cliund, who, with his 
guns and rockets, effected a passage 
through the Mahratta, and retiied with 
his garrison to Mand.ilgnrli. Tims 
terminated an enterpize which might have 
yielded far different results but for a 
misplaced secinity. All the chiefs and 
clans were united in this patriotic strnggle 
except the Chondawuls, against whom tlio 
queen-mother and the new minister, Somji, 
had much difficulty to contend for the 
establiBliment of tlie minor’s authority. At 
length overtures were made to Saloombra, 
when the fair Rainpearie was employed 
to conciliate the obdurate chief, who con- 
descended to make his appearance at Oodipur 
and to pay his respects to the prince. 
He pretended to enter into the views of the 
minister and to coalesce in his plans ; but 
this was only a web to ensnare his victim, 
whose talent had diminished his authoiity, 
and was a bar to the prosecution of his ambi- 
tious views. Somji was seated in his bureau 
when Oorjnn Sing of Korabur and Sirdar 
Sing(4) of Bhadaiseer entered, and the 


, <1) M'-gh Sing was the chief of Bi^goo, and founder of that subdivision of the 
CbjOUdawuts called after him ilTep^aicu^ and his complexion being very dark {hrala), 
he was called ‘‘ ■ .ila megh,” the "black clouU.'' His descendants were very numerous 
and T.-ry refractorv. 

(■i) A D. i788 

(') He did not recover his liberty for two years, nor till he had surrendered four 
of the beat towns in bis fief. 

(4) Father uf the present Hamir Sing, the only chief with whom 1 was compelled to 
VM severity ; but he was iucoirigible. He was celebrated for his raids in the troubles. 
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lAtter, 8» lie demanded how he dared to 
resume his fief, planned bis dagger into tbe 
miuiater’s breast. The Sana was passing 
the day at one o£ the villas in the valley 
called the SaAtifea Bari ' the garden of 
nymphs,* attended by Jait Sing of Bednore, 
’when the brother8(l) of the minister sud- 
denly rushed into tlie presence to duim 
protection against the murdereie. They 
were followed by Oorjun of Korabur, who 
bad the audacity to present himself before 
his sovereign with his hands yet stained 
with the blood of Somji. The Bana, un- 
able to punish the insolent chief, branding 
him as a traitor, bade him begone ; when 
tbe whole of the actors in this nefurious 
scene, with their leader Saloombra, returned 
to Cheetore. Sheodas and Suttidas, bro- 
thers to the murdered minister, were 
appointed to snoceed him, and with the 
Suktawnts fought several actions against 
the reliels, and gained one decisive battle at 
Akola in which Oorjun of Korabur com- 
manded. This was soon balaiic 'd by the 
defeat of the Suktawnts at Kliyrodo. Every 
tiiuinph was attended with ruin to tbe 
country. The agriculturist, never certain 
of the fruits of his labour, abandoned his 
fields, and at length his country ; mecha- 
nical industry found no recompense, and 
commerce was at the mercy of unlicensed j 
spoliation. In a very few ye.'irs Mewar I 


! lost half her population { her lands lay. 
waste, her mines were unworked, and hw 
looms, whioh formerly supplied all aronne^ 
forsaken. The prince partook of the general 
penury ; instead of protecting, be zeqnirsd 
protection ; the bonds which united him 
with his subjects were snapped, and eaeb 
individual or petty community provided for 
itself that defeiioe which he could not give. 
Hence arose a train of evils : every culti- 
vator, whether fiscal or feudal, sought out 
a patron, and entered into engagements as . 
the price of protection. Hence every Raj- 
poot who had a horse and lance, had his 
clients ; and not a camel-load of merohaa- 
dize oould pass tiie abode of one of these 
cavaliers without paying fees. The efifeetc . 
of such disorder were felt long after the.- 
cause ceased to exist, and claims difficult te 
adjust arose out of these licentious times, 
for tbe having prescriptive right was deem- 
ed sufficient to authorize their continu- 
anee('2). Here wore displayed the effects 
of a feudal association, where the powers of 
government were enfeebled. These feudz 
alone were sufficient to ruin the count) y : 
but when to such internal ills shoals of. 
Mabaratta pla)>dercrB were added, no art 
is required to describe the consequences. 

Tho Raua and his advisera at length 
determined to call in Sindhia to expel the 
rebellious Chondawuts from the ancient 


and from his red whiskers bore with us tho name of the ‘Bed River ' of Bhadaisser — more 
of him by-and-bye. 

(1) Sheodas and Suttidas, with their cou.sin .loychund. T^ey revenged their, 
brother’s death by that of his murderer, and were both in turn slain. Such were these 
times P The author more than once, when resuming the Chondawnt lands, and amoagrt 
them Bhadaisser, the fief of the son of Sirdar, was told to recollect the fate of Somji : 
the advice, however, excited only a smile ; he was deemed more of a Suktawut than 
a Chondawnt, and there was some truth in it, for he found the good actions of the former 
fur outweinh the other, who made a boast and monopoly of their patriotism. It was a* 
curious period in his life ; the stimulons to action was too high, too constant, to thinks 
of self;_ and having no personal views, being influenced solely by one feelingj the 
proaperitv of all, ho despised the very idea of danger, though it was said to exist m 
various shapes, even in the hospital plate put before him ! But he deemed none capable 
of such treiicherv, though once he was within a few minutes’ march to the other world ; 
hut the cause, if the right one, came from his own cuisiiiier, or rather boalaiiger whom 
he discharged. 

(2) See the Essay on » Feudal System. 
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wpital; a step mainllp prompted by Zalim 
tSng (now rejtent of Kotah X who with the 
Bana'e miaistera wae deputed to the Mah- 
jwttaeliiefteint then enjoying himself at the 
aeondi lake of P&Bhkur(lX Since the over- 
threw of lAleont he had re-organiaed his 
brigedsB under the celebrated De Boigne, 
thrOBgh whose condact he had redeemed 
liie lost mituenco in Bajpootana by the 
Inttles of Mairta and Patun, in which the 
brave Bahtores, after acts of the most devot- 
ed gallantry, were completely overthrown. 
Bindhia’s plans ooinoided entirely wiUlithe 
object of the deputation, and he readily 
acquiesced ihi the Rana’s desire. This 
event introdoced on the political stage some 
of the most celebrated men of that day, 
whose actions offer a fair picture of manners, 
and may justify oar entering, a little into 
detaiIs(2X 

Zalim Sing had for some years become 
iregent of Kotah, and though to maiotutn 
himself in power, and the state he controll- 
ed in an attitude to compel the respect of 
■nrrounding foee, was no slight task, yet he 
Zonnd the field too. contracted for hie ambi- 
tion, and his secret views had long been 
directed to permanent influence in Mewar. 
Sis skill in reading character convinced him 
that the Rana would be no bar to his 
wishes, the attainment of which, by giving 
him the combined resources of Haravati 
and Mewar, would beatow the lend in Raja- 
sthan, The Jeypur court he disregarded, 
whose effeminate, army he had himeelf 
infested, single-handed with the Kotah 
troopa, and the hiflnenco he established 
amongst the leading ohiefs of Marwar lield 
aut no fear of Counteraction from that 
quarter. The etake Wae high, the game 
sure, and success would have opened a field 
to his genius which might have eutirely 
ritered the fate of Hindusthan ; but one 


false move was irretrievable and instead of 
becoming the arbitrator of India, he left 
only the reputationi^f being the Nestor of 
Bajpoofesna. 

The restriction of the Bana’s power waw 
the cloak tinder which he disguised all bis 
operations, and it might have been well for 
the country had his plans succeeded to 
their full extent. To re-establish the Bana'e 
authority, and to pay the charges of the 
reduction of Clieetore, lie determined that 
the rebels chiefly should furnish the means, 
and that from them and thS' fiscal lands, 
mostly in their hands, sixty-four lacs should 
be levied, of which three-fifths should be 
appropriated to Sindhia, and the remainder 
to replenish the Rana’s treasury, Preli- 
miuariea being thus arranged, Zalim was 
furnished with a strong corps under Um- 
baji Inglia- while Sindliia followed, hang- 
ing on tbo Marwar frontier, to realize the 
contributions of that state. Zalim Sing and 
Umbaji moved towards Cheetore, levying 
from the estates of those obnoxious to 
Zaiim’s views. Hamirgurb,. whose chief, 
Dhernj Bing, a man of talent and courage, 
was the principal adviser of Bheem Sing, 
the Baloombra chiel^ was besieged, and 
stood several assaults during six weeks’ 
vigorous operations, when the destruction 
of the springs of the wells from the con- 
cussion of the gnos compelled its surrender, 
and the estate was sequestrated, The force 
continued their progress, and after a tri- 
fling altercation at Bussee, a Chondawut 
fief, also taken, they took up a position at 
Choetoce, and were soon after joined by the 
main body nnder Sindhia. 

Zalim, to gratify Madhajj’s vanity, who 
was desirous of a visit from the Bans,, which, 
even tlie Peshwa considered an honour, 
proceeded to Oodipur to effect this object ; 
when the Bans, placing himself under hia 


(1) B. 1847 (A.D. 1791 > ' 

—4 actors in those scenes ; the prince; Lis ministers, Zalim Sing, 

and the rival ohiefs Lave all contributed. 
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gnidimce, marched for this purpose, and was 
met at the ^(;er Mount, within a few miles 
of his capital, by Sindhia, who received the 
Bana, and escorted him to ttie besieging 
army. But in this sliort interval, Unibaji, 
who remained with the army at Cheetore 
intrigued with the rebel Chondawiit to snp- 
plant the predominant iiiduence of .his friend 
Zalim Sing, and sei zed the opportunity of 
hie absence to counteract him, by commn- 
iiicnting his plans to Saioombra ; aware that, 
unless he broke with Z.ilim, he c'.uld only 
hope to play a secondary part tinder him. 
Though the ulterior views of Zalim were 
kept to his own breast, tlioy could not escape 
the penetration of tlie craft}' Malivatta : his 
very anxiety to hide them furnished Umbnji 
with the means of detection. Ilad Zalim 
poeaessed an equal stiare of meauncse with 
his political antagonist, ho migiit Iiavo ex- 
tricated himself from the snare ; but once 
over reached, lie preferred sinking to grasp- 
ing at an unworthy snppoit. Blioera Sing 
( Saioombra ) privately negociated with 
Umbajl, the surrender of Cheetore, engaging 
to humble himself before tiie liana, and to 
pay a contribution of twenty lacs, levied on 
the clans, provided Zalim Sing was ordered 
to retire. Tliis suggestion, apparently found- 
ed on the rebellious cuief's antipathy to 
Zalim, but in reality prompted by ITmbaji, 
ensured tlte appobation, as it suited the 
views, of all parties, but especially Siudhia, 
who was desirous of repairing to Foonain 
Zalim, the sole obstacle to this arrangement, 
fnrnislied to his enemies the means of escape 
from the dilemma, and lost the opportunity 
of realizing his long-cherished suheme of 
wielding the united resources of Mewar and 
Harabati. Zalim had always preser ved a 
strict amity with Umbaji wherever their 
interests did not clash, and his regard had 
the cement of gratitnde to the Mahratla, 
whose father Trimbukji had saved Zalira's 




life and procured his liberty, .whUB' left 
wounded arxi a prisoner at the battle of 
Onjein. On Zulitn’s return with the fiuw, 
Umbaji touched on the terme of Bheene 
Bing’s surrender hinting that Ztiilimfs pre* 
sence was the sole obstacle to this desirable 
result ; who, the more to mask his views, 
which any expressed relnctaoce to thn 
measure miglit expose, wont beyond pcobald- 
lity in asseverations of readiness to be no 
bar to such arrangement, even so far as to 
affirm that, besides being tired of the 
business from tlie heavy expense it entailed' 
on him, he liad his prince’s wish for bis 
return to Kotah. There is one ingredient in 
Zalim’s character, which iuis never been 
totally merged in the vices aeq-nired from 
the tortuous policy of a long life, and which 
in the vigonr of yonth Lad fall a way— name- 
ly, pride, one of the few virtues left to the 
Bajpoot, defrauded of many others by long 
oppression. But Zalim’s pride was legiti- 
mate, being allied to honour ; and it has 
retained liim an evident superiority, through 
all the mazes of ambition. Umbaji skilfully 
availed himself of this defect in his friend’ll 
political character, *• A pretty story, in- 
deed f —you tell this to me ; it might find 
credit with those who did not know you.'* 
Tlie sarcasm only plunged him deeper into 
asseveration. ’’ Is it then really your wish 
to retire ?” — “ Assuredly.” — “Tlmii,”' retorted 
the crafty Umbaji, "your wish shall ba 
gratified in a few minutes.” Giving bim no 
time to retract, he called fur liis horse and 
gallopped’to Sindhia’a tent. Zalim relied 
on Sind Ilia not acceding to the pioposition , 
or if he did, that the Bans, over whom he 
imagined ho liad complete influence, would 
oppose it. His hopes of Sindhia rested on a 
promise privately m'ide to leave troopa 
under his authority for the restoration of 
order in Mewar ; and a yet stronger claim, 
the knowledge that without Zalim he could 
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not realize tbe etipulated turns for the 
•Spulsioo of the Chondawut from Gheetore. 
Umbeji bad foreseen and prepared a remedy 
for these difficnlties, and upon their beinft 
urged, offered himself to advaneo the 
amonnt by bilta on the Dekhan. This 
argument was iiresiatible ; money, and the 
consequent prosecution of his journey to 
Poonah, being attained, Siudhia’s engage- 
ments with Zalim and the Bans ceased to 
be a matter of importance. He nominated 
Umbaji bis heuteuant, with the command 
of a large force, by whose aid he would 
reimburse himself for the sums thus advanc- 
ed. Having carried his object witli Sindhia, 
Umbaji proceeded direct from his teut to 
that of tlie Bana's ministers, Sheodas and 
Suttidas, with whom, by the promise of co- 
operation in their views, and perfect 
subserviency to tlie Bana’s interests, he was 
alike successful. Umbaji, with the rapidity 
necesaary to ensure success, having in a few 
hours accomplished his purpose, hastened 
back to Zalim, to acquaint him that hie wish 
to retire had met with general acquiescence; 
and so well did he manage, that the Bana's 
siace-bearer arrived at the same moment to 
announce that the 'khelat of leavo’ awaited 
his acceptance. Zulim being thus outwitted, 
the Suloombra chief descended from Ghee- 
tore, and ‘touchad tie Sana’a feet.' Sindhis 
pursued hie march to tbe Dekhan, and 
Umbaji was left eole arbiter of Mewar. The 
Suktawuta maintained the lead at court, and 
were not backward in consigning the states 
of their rivale to tbe incubus now settled on 


Uie country : while the mortified Zalim, oa< 
his retreat, recorded his expenses, to be pro- 
duced en some fitting occaeion. 

Umbaji remained eight years in Mewar,. 
reaping its revenues and amassing those 
hoards of wealth, which subseqoentfy gave- 
him the lead in Hindustban, and enabled 
him nearly to assert bis independence. Yet,, 
although he accumulated £2,000,000 eterling 
from her soil (1), exacting oiie-hulf of the 
produce of agricultural industry, the suppres- 
sion of fends and exterior aggressions gave 
to Mewar a degree- of tranquillity and. 
happiness to which she hod long been w 
stranger. The instructions delivered to 
Umbaji were : 

Ist. The entire restoration of the Buna'a 
authority and resumption of the crown-landa 
from rebellious chiefs and' mercenary Sin- 
dhies. 

2nd. The expulsion of the pretender 
from Komulmeer. 

3rd. The recovery of Qodwar from the 
Baja of Marwar, 

4th. To settle the Boenda feud for the- 
morder of Bina Urei. 

A schedule [Paniri) for the twenty lac» 
stipulated was esAde- and levied, twelve- 
from tbe Chondawut estates, and eight from 
the Suktawuts ; and the sum of sixty lacs 
was awarded, besides the expense of Uin- 
baji's army, -when the other specified objects, 
should be attained. Within two years the 
pretender was expelled from Komulmeer, 
Jehajpur was recovered from a rebellious 
Banawnt, and the crown-lands (2) were re- 


(1) It was levied as follows: — Saloombra ... 

... Lacs 3 

Deognrb 

... " 3 

Singiugir Gosen, their adviser ... 

... ■' 2 

Kositnl 

... ’’ 1 

Amait 

... " 2 

Korabur 

... ” 1 


Total Lacs 12 

(2) Bacpur Bajnuggur from the .Sindhies ; Goorlah and Gadermala from the 
^oorawuts ; Hamirgurb from Sirdar Sing, and Koorj Kowario from Saloombra. 
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deemed from the nobles ; the personal dorastn 
of the Bans, agrionitnral and commercial) 
still realised nearly fifty lacs of rupees. 
Aftet these services, though God war still 
unredeeined, the Boondi feud unappeased, 
and the lands mortgaged to the Mahrattaa 
-were not restored, Umbaji assumed the ttdc 
of Soobadar of Mewar, and identified him- 
self with the parties of the day. Yet so 
long as he personally upheld the interests 
of the Bans, bis memory has done justice to 
notwithstanding be never conformed to the 
strict letter of his engagements. The 
Bana’s ministere, fearing leet their brother’s 
fate should be tbeirs in the event of the 
Chondawnts again attaining power, and 
deeming their own and their sovereign’s 
security dependent on Umbaji's presence, 
made a subsidiary engagement with him, 
and lands to the amount of 76,000 rupees 
monthly, or eight lacs annually, were appro- 
priated for his force ; but so completely 
were the resources of the country diverted 
from their honest use, that when, in S. 1831, 
a marriage was negooiated between the 
Bana’a eietor and the prince of Jeypur, the 
Baiia was obliged to borrow £60,000 from 
the Mabratta commander to purchase the 
nuptial presents. The following year was 
marked by a triple event—the death of the 
queen-mother, the birth of o son and heir to 
the Bana, and the bursting of the embank- 
ment of the lake, which swept away a third 
of the city and a third of its inhabitants. 
Superstition attributed tiiis catastrophe to 
the Bana’s impiety, in establishing a new 
festival(I) to Gowrie, the laia of Rajasthsn. 


Umbaji, tkbo Was this ydUF aonainated by 
Sindhia his viceroy in HinduBthaO) left 
Guues Punt as his lieutenant in Sfewat^, 
with whom acted the Bana’s oJScem, Sowaie 
and Sheerji Mehta (2) ; who applied them- 
selvee to make the most of their ephemeral 
power with so rapacious a spirit, that 
Umbiiji was compelled to displace Ottues 
Punt aud appoint the celebrated B-ie Chundt 
To him they would not yield, and each party 
formed a nucleus for disorder and inierule, 
ft Would be uninteresting and nauseating to 
the render to carry him through all the 
scenea of villany which gradually desolated 
this country ; for whose spoil pilfeiing 
Mahrattas, savage Bohillae, and adven- 
turous Franks were all let lo' ee. The now 
bumbled Chonduwute, many of whose fiefs 
were confiscated, took to horse and in con* 
junction with lawless Siudhies scoured the 
country. Their estates were attacked, 
Borabur was token, and batteries Were plac- 
ed agaist Suloombra, whence the Siudhie's 
fled and found refuge in Deoguth. In this 
exigence, the Chondawuls determined to 
send on envoy to Umbaji, who was then 
engaged in the siege of Duttea ; and Ajit 
Sing, eiiice prominent in the intrigues of 
Mewar, was the organ of bis clan on this 
occasion. For the sum of ten lacs tho avari- 
cious Mahratto agreed to recall hie deputy 
from Mewar (3), to renounce Sheodas and 
tlie Suktawnts, and lend his support to the 
Chondawnts. The Suloombra chief agtla 
took the lead at court, and with Aggusji 
Mehta (4) as minister, the Snktawnte were 
attacked, the stipulated ten lacs raised from 


(1) In Bhadoon, the third month of the rainy season. An account of this festival 
will hereafter be given. 

(2) The first of these is now the manager of prince Jowan Sing’s estates, a man of 
no talent : and the latter, his brother, was one of the ministers on my arrival at Oodipnr. 
He was of invincible good-humour, yet full of the spirit of intrigue, and one of the 'bus 
to returning prosperity. Tho cholera carried off* this Falstaff of the court, not nmeli 
to my sorrow. 

(3) S. 186.3, A.D. 1707. 

(4) This person was nominated the cliief civil minister on the author’s -aTtival at 
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tbeirwtates, and two fiefit of iiote^ Heeta l%te death of Uiadhaji Siodhia, aod tltt 
tuid Swmarf, eohfisaated. accession of his nephew Dowlut Xiao, his 

Oodipur,.aai office to which he was every wav unequal. The affairs of Mewar Ka<i never 
prospered since the faithful Pancholis were deptivM of power. Several produotionS of the 
descendants of Behari'das have fallen into niy hands; their quaint mrae of conveying 
■odvioe any authorise their insertion here. 

The Pandiolis who had performed so many services to the country, had been for 
some time deprived of the office of prime-miuister, which was disposed of as it suited the 
views of the mottons nobles who held po#er for the time being ; and who bestowed it da 
the Mehtas, Depras, or Dbabhaes. Amongst the papers of the Pancholis, several address^ 
ed to the Rasa and to Ugguiji Mehta, the minister of the day, are valuable for the patoio- 
tie sentiments they contain, as well as for the general light they throw upon the periocL 
2nS. 1853 (A. D. 1797) Imrit Itao devised a plan to remedy the evils that oppressed 
the ooiintiy. He inculcated the necessity of dispensing with the interference of the 
Baktawuts and Chondawuts in the affairs of government, and strengthening the hands 
of the eivff adlministration by admitting the foreign chieftains to the power he proposed 
to deprive the former of. He proceeds in the following quaint style. 

" useose fastened on the country from the following causes,— envy and party spirit 
With the 2borAs disease was introduced . but then the prince, his ministers, and chiefs, 
'were of one mind, and medicine was ministered and a cure effected. During Rana Jey 
Binges time the disorder returned, which his son Umrs put down. He recovered the 
offiurs of government from confusion, gave to every one his proper rank and dignity, 
and rendered all proraorous. But Maharana Saiigram Sing put from under his wing 
the Chunderawut of Uampura, and thus a pinion of Mewar was broken. The calamity 
of Behari^das, whose son committed suicide, increased the difficulties. The arrival of 
Mie Dekhanis under Baji Bao the Jeypur affair (o), and the defeat at Bajmahl, with 
the heavy expenditure thereby occasioned, augmented the disorder. Add to this in 
'Ju;!gUt Singes time the enmity of the Dhabhaes towards the Pancholis, which lowered 
Ibeir dignities at home and abroad, and since which time every man has thought him- 
•elf equal to the task of government. Jnggut Sing was also afflicted by the rebellious 
conductof his son Pertsp, when Bhama Solanki and several other chiefs were treadhov' 
ously out off. Since which time the minds of the nobles have never been loyal, but black 
and not t<> be trusted. Again, on the accession of Portap, Maharaja Natfaji allowed his 
thoughts to aspire, from which all his kin suffered. Hence animosities, doubts, and 
deceits, arose on all sides. Add to this the haughty proceeding of Umra Chund now in 
office ; and besides the strife of the Pancholis with each other, their enmity to the 
Depras. Hence parties were formed which completely destroyed the credit of all. Yet, 
notwithstanding, they abated none of their strife, which was the acme to the disease. 
The fend between Homan Sing ond the Snktawuts for the possession of Heotha, aggravat* 
pd the distresses. The treacherous murder of Maharaja Natbji, and the consequent dis- 
gu t and retreat of Jeswunt Bing of Deorgurh the setting up the impostor Butna Sing, 
and dhala Raghoo Deo’s struggle for office, with Umra Clinnd’s entertaining the morce* 
Paries of Scind, brought it to a crisis. The negligence arising out of luxury, and tho 
intrigues of tlie Dhabhaes of Bana Ursi, ma<lo it spread so as to defeat all attempt at 
a aeare. In S. 1839, on the treacherous murder of the Bana by the Boondi' prince, and 
the accession of the minor Hamir, every one set up his own authority, so that there was 
taot even the semblance of government And now you (to theBana), listening to the 
advice of Bheem Sing ( Salnombra), and his brother, IJijoon, have taken foreigners(5j 
into pay, and thus rivetted all the farmer errors. You and iSr* Baeji Raj ( the royal 
mother), putting confidence in foreigners and Dekhanis, have rendered the disease con- 
tagions ; besides, your mind is gone What can be done? Medicine may yet be had. 
Let us unite and struggle to restore the duties of tho minister, and we may conquer, or 
^least check Its progress. If now neglected it will hereafter be beyond human power, 
^e Dekhanis are the great sora Let us settle their accounts, and at all events get 
rid of them, or we lose the Innd for ever. At this time there are treaties and engage- 
ments in every comer. I have touched on every subject. Forgive whatever is improper. 

struggle to place the Bana’s nephew, Madhu Sing, on the throne of Jeypur, 
\fi) The Paneboli must allude to the Mahratta subsidiary force under Umbaji. 
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murder of the Sainowee Brahmius, and his 
'quarrels with the Baea { 'princesses^ ^rivee 
of the deceased Sindhia }, all occurred at 
this time, and materially influenced the 
events la Mewar. ^he poorer of ITinbaji 
as Soobadar of Hindusthan was strengthen- 
ed by the minority of Sindin, although con- 
tested by liukwa and the Baes, supported 
by the Eheecbie prince. Doorjun Sal, and 
the Dttttea iRaja, who fought and died for 
the princesses. Lukwa wrote to the Bana to 
throw off Umbaji’s yoke and expel his lieu- 
tenant ^ while Uuibaji coinniiinded his de- 
pnty to eject the Sainowco (1) Brahmins, 
supporters of Lukwa, from all the lands in 
Mewar. To this end Gynes Punt called 
on the Bana'i ministers and chiefs, who 
eoDSuIting thereon determined to play a 
deep game ; and while they apparent- 


m 


ly aoqniasced in the schemes ‘o£ Oonds, they 
wrote the Siunowees to advance .fmip 
Jawnd and attack him promising thethsi^i^ 
port. They met at Sawah i Kama s«as dies 
feated with the loss of his gnns, and retired 
on Cheetore. With a feint of support, .thd 
ChondawnU made him agnn oaH in his 
garrison acid, try another battle, which Itb 
also lost and fled to Hamitgnrh ; tijsp 
uniting with his enemies they invested UM 
place with IS, 000 men. Nana bravely 
maintained himself, making many sallies 
in one of which both the sons of Dfaemj 
Sing, the chief of Hamirg'urh, were slaiBk 
Shortly after, Nana was relieved by homt 
battalions of the new raised regulars neat 
by Umbaji under lAolaab Bao Eadnnit 
upon which he commenced his retreat on 
Ajmeer. At Moosa-Moosi he was forced. to 


Let us look the future in the face, and let chiefs^ ministers, and all unite. \Vith th* 
welfare of the country all will be well. But this is a disease which, if not now conquered 
will conquer us." 

A second paper as follows : — 

“ The disease of tho country is to be considered and treated As a fenUttent. 

tJmra Sing cured it and laid a complete system of government and justice. 

In Sangram*s time it once more gained ground. 

In Juggut Sing's time the seed was thrown into the ground thus obtained. 

In Purtap’s time it sprung up. 

In Baj Sing's time it bore fruit. 

In Bana Ursi’s time it was ripe. 

In Hamir’s time it was distributed, and all have had a snare. 

And you, Bheem Sing ( the present Bana }, have eaten plentifully thereof. ltd 
virtues And flavour you are acquainted with, und so likewise is the country ; andifyoii 
take no medicine you will assuredly suffer much pain, and both at home and abroad yost 
will bo lightly thought of. Be not therefore negligent, or faith and land will depart 
from, you.’* 

A third paper to UggUrji Mehta ( then minister): — 

“If the milk is cumled it docs not signify. Where there is sense butter xnay yet bd 
extracted ; and if the butter-milk {ehauch) is thrown away it matters not. But if tho 
milk be curdled and black it will require wisdom to restore its purity. This wisdoih id 
now wanted. The foreigners are the black in the curdled milk of Mewar. At all faasardt 
remove them. Trust to them and the land is lost. 

In moonlight what occasion for a blue light? {Chdndra jote. ) (a) 

Who looks to the false coin of the juggler P 

Do not credit him who tells you ho will make a pigeon Out of a feather. 

Abroad it is said there is no wisdom left in Mewar, which is a disgrAce hyi * 
deputation.” 

(1) There ade three classes of Mahratte Brahmins ; Bainowee, Pnrbo, and M^hraL 
Of the first was Lukwa, Balubha Tantia, Jewa Dada, Snwaji Nana, Ballaji Pandit, and 
Jeswnnt Bao Bhow, men who held the mortgaged lands of Mewar. 

(a) Literally a “moonlight.” The porticular kind of firework which we call “a blad 
light.’* 
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utioD, and encceBB bud nearly crowned tbe 
efforta of tlie olanB^ wben'a honeman, en* 
dearooriog to aecare a marci calling out, 
*'Bhaga f hhaga T' *‘8he fliea 1 ahe Flea }’* 
tltearord epread, while thoaewho caught 
her, exclaiming "Jft/gjra / tmlgya /'* “She ta 
taken !" bat equally significant with ‘going 
over* to the enemy, caused a general panic, 
and the Chondawnta, on the verge of vic- 
tory, disgraced themselves, broke and tied. 
Several were slain, among whom was the 
Sindbie leader Cbundun. Sbapura opened 
its gates to the fugitives led by the Goliah 
(d the host, the chief of Deogurh (1). It was 
an occasion not to be lost by the bards of 
the rival elan, and many a ribald atanza 
records this daj ’s disgrace. TJmbaji's lieute- 
nant. however, was so ronghly handled that 
eeveml chiefs redeemed their etatex, and 
the Bana ranch of the fisc, from Mabratta 
control. Mewar now became the arena 
on which the rival satraps Umbaji and 
Lukwa contested the exalted office of Sin- 
dia’s lieutenancy in Hindusthan. Lukwa 
wae joined by all the chiefs of Mewar, his 
esuse being their own ; and Haniirgurb, 
still held by Nsiia’a party, wns reinvested. 
Two thousand shot bad made a practicable 
breach, when Bala Bao Inglia, Bapoo Sin- 
dia, Bswunt Bao Sindia a brigade under 
the European ‘Mutta field,’ with the auxi- 
liary hattaliocB of Zalini Sing;of Koti.h, tbe 
whole under the cominan<I of Unibaji's son, 
arrived to relieve the lieutenant. Lukwa 
raised the siege, and took post with his 
allies under tbe walls of Cheetore ; whilst 
the besieged left the untenable Hamirgurh 
and joined the relief at Gosoouda. The 
rival armies were separated only by the 
Berts river, on whose banks they raised 


batteries and cannonaded each other, when 
a dispute arose in the victor oaiap regard- 
ing the pay of the troops, between Bala 
Bao ( brother of Umbaji ) end Nana, and 
the latter withdrew and retreated to Sanga- 
ner. Thus disunited, it might have been 
expected that these congregated masses would 
have dissolved, or fallen upon each other 
when tbe Bajpoots might have given the 
coup ie grace to tbe survivors ; but they 
were Malirattas, and their politics were too 
complicated to end in simple strife : almost 
all tbe actors, in these scenes lived to con- 
test with, and be humiliated by tbe British. 

The defection of Nana equalized the 
parties : but Bala Bao, never partial to 
fighting, opportunately recollected a debt 
of gratitude to Lukwa, to whose clemency 
he owed his life when taken by storm in 
Qoognl Chupra. He also wanted money 
to pay hie force, which a private overture 
to Lukwa secured. They met and Bala 
Bao retired boasting of his gratitude, to 
which, and the defection of Nana, soon 
followed by that of Bapoo Sindia, the sal- 
vation of Lukwa was attributed. Suther- 
land with a brigade was detached by Umba- 
ji to aid Nana : but a dispute depriving 
him of this reinforcement, be called in a 
psrtizao of more celebrity, the brave 
George Thomas, Umbaji’s lieutenant and 
Lukwa were once more equal foes, and the 
Bans^ his chiefs and subjects being dis- 
tracted between the conflicting bauds, 
whose leaders alternately paid their res- 
pects to him, were glad to obtain a little 
reposo by espousing the cause of either 
combatant, whose armies during the mon- 
soon encamped for six weeks within sight 
of each other, (2) 


(1) I knew him well. He ctood six feet six inches, and was bulky in proportion. 
His limbs rivalled those of tiie Hercules Faraese. His father was nearly seven feet, 
and died at the early age of twenty-two, in a vain attempt to keep down, by regiment 
and medicine, his enormous bulk, 

(2) Both camps were on the right bank of tbe Bunas : Lukwa’s at Amlee, about 
ten miles south of Shapura, and Nana’s at Kadaira, between these towns. 
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Doorjitq Sal ( Kheechie ), with the 
voblw of Mewar, hovered round Nana'e 
(.■amp with five thouaand horae to out off 
his supplies ; hut Thomas escorted the 
cmvoys from Shapura with bis regulars, 
and defied all their efforts, Thomas at 
leni;th advanced Lis batlerius against 
Lukwa, on whose positon a general assault 
was about taking place, when a tremendous 
Storm, with torrents of rain which filled 
tlie stream, oat ofif his bitteries from the 
main body, burst the gates of Shapura, his 
poiat d’appui, and laid the town in roin8(lX 
Lukwa seised the moment, and with the 
Mewar chiefs stormed and carried the isolat- 
ed batteries, capturing fifteen pieces of 
cannon ; and the Shapura Raja, threatened 
at once by his brgther*Qoble8 and tlte 
vengeance of heaven, ref need further 
provision to Nana, who was compelled to 
abandon his position and retreat to 
Sanganer. The discomfited lieutenant vowed 
Vengeance against the estates of the Mewar 
chieftains, and after the rains, being 
reinforced by Umbaji, again took the field. 
Then commenced a scene of carnage, pillage, 
and individual defence. The whole of the 
Chondawut estates under the Aravali range 
were laid waste, their castles assaulted, 
some taken uad destroyed, and heavy sums 
levied on all. Thomas besieged Deogurli 
and Amait, and both fought and paid. Kos- 
situl and Lusani were captured, and letter 
razed for its gallant resistance. Thus they 
.were proceeding in the work of destruction, 
when Umbaji was dispossessed of the 
government of Hindnsthan, to which Lukwa 
was Bonunated (2), and Nana was oomiielled 
to surrender all the furtresses aud towns ha 
held in Mewar. 
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From this period most be dated the 
pretensionB of Sindia to consider Mewar as 
tributary to him. We have traced the rise 
of the Mahrattao, and the psegrees of their' 
baneful influence in Mewar. The abstrao- 
tions of territory from 8. 182fi to 1831 as 
pledges for contributions, satisfied their 
avarice till 1848, when the Saloombra rebel* 
lion brought the great Sindia to Cheetore^ 
leaving TTmbuji as his lieutenant, with a 
subsidiary force, to recover the Sana's lost 
possessions. We have ralated how these 
conditions were fulfilled •, bow Umbaji, 
inflated with the wealth of Mewar, asanmed 
almost regal dignity in Hindnsthan, assign* 
ing the devoted land to be governed by bis 
deputies whose contest with other aspirants 
made this unhappy region the stage for 
constant atruggles for supremacy ; bimI 
while the secret policy of Zalim Siitg 
' stimulated the Suktawnts to cling to Urn* 
baji, the Chondawuts gave their influence 
and interest to his rival Lukwa. The 
unhappy Bans and the peasantry paid for 
this rivalay j while Sindia, whose power 
was nowin its z"uitb, fastened one of his 
desultory armies on Mewar, in ootravention 
of former trestiee, without any definite 
views, or even instructions to its com* 
luander. It was enough that a large body 
should supply itself without aesailhig him 
for prey, and whose services were available 
when required. 

Lnkwa the new viceroy, marched te 
Mewar : Aggurji Metha was appointed 
nunister to the Bans, and the Ohondawnte 
again came into power. For the Bum- of edx 
IncB Lukwa dispossessed the fihapuva of 
Jehajpr, for the liquidation of whinh thirty 
six of its towns were mortgaged. Zalim 


(1) Lukwa at this time (a) put the Shapura Raja in possnssion ot the importoktt 
fortress and district of Jehajpur, which although the Bana consented to it, covertly reCeiv* 
ing from the Baja two lacks of Rupees, disgusted the nobles 'with Lukwa. 

(S) Balabha Tantia and Bukshu Narrain Bao were Sindia’s ministera at this period, 
of the same tribe ( the Sainowee) as Lukwa. 


(n) S. (1856 A,D. 1800). 
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ffingr wha had long been manoeuTering to ! 
nbtaib Jiebajjpnrj admiiiiatered to tlie necee- 
aitiea uf Ibe Mbhratta, paid the note of 
land, and took poBsearion of the city and 
Tta villagei.. A contribution of twentyhaar 
Ikes was. imposed throngbont the country, 
and levied by force of arms, after which 
frat act of the new viceroy he quitted 
lEewar for Jeypur leaving Jesswunt Bao 
Bbow as his deputy. Moujee Bam, the 
deputy of Aggurji (' the Sana’s minister ) 
determined to adopt the ETuropean mode of 
disoipline. now become general amongst all 
ibe native powers of India. But when the 
ebiefs were called upon to contribute to the 
■npport of mercenary regulars, and a field- 
■rtillery, they evinced' their patriotism by 
oonfining this zealous minister. Suttidas 
was once more placed in power, and his 
'brother ^eodas recalled from Eotah, 
whither be bad fled from the Ghondawnta ; 
whO' now appropriated to ttbemeelvee the 
most valuable portions of the Sana’s 
personal domaiut 

The battle of Indore, in A. D. 1802, 
where at least 160,000 men aseembled to 
dispute tiie claim to predatoy empire, wreet'- 
ad the ascendancy from Holkar, who lost his 
guns, eq[uipage, and capital, from, which be 
fled to Mewar, puraued by Sindia’s victori- 
ous army led by Sudaiheo and Bala Baa 
In bis flight he plundered Butlam, and pue- 
sing Bheendir, the castle of the Suktawut 
ebief, he dbautudecG a contrbution from 
v^ich and hie meditated visit to Oodipur, 
the lUna and his vassal were saved by the 
activity of the pursuit. Failing in these 
objects, Holkac retreated on Nathdwarra, 
the celebrated shrine of the Hindu Apollo. 
It was here this active soldier first shewed 
symptoms of mental derangement. He 
upbraided Crubna, while prostrate before 
bis image, for the loss of hie victory ; and 


levied three lacs of mpeee on the priests aaiS 
inhabitants, several of whom he carried to 
hie camp as hostages for the payment. 
The portal ( dwarra ) of the god ( Nath y> 
proving no bar either to Toork or equally 
impious Mahratta, Damodurji, tiie high 
prieak, rrmoved the Qod of Vrij from his 
pedestal and aent him with his establish- 
ment to Oodipur for protection. Hie 
Cbohan chief of Eotario ( one of tlie sixteen 
nobles ), in whose estate was the sacred fane,, 
undertook the duty, and with twenty 
horsemen, his vassals escorted- the ebepberd 
god by intiicate passes to the eapital On 
his return he was intercepted by a band of 
Holkar’a troops, who insultingly desired the 
surrender of their horses. But the deaoen- 
dantofthe illustrioue Piribwi Baj- preferr- 
ed death to dishonour ; dismounting, ha 
hamstrung bis steed, commanding his vas- 
sals to follow his example ; and sword iu 
hand courted his fate in the unequal conflict, 
in which he fell, with most of his gal- 
lant retainers. There are many sucH 
isolated exploits in the records of this- 
eventful period, of whidt the Ghohans o£ 
Kotario had their full share. Spoil, from 
whatever source, being welcome to 
these depredators, Hatlidwarra (1) remained, 
long-abandoned ; and Apollo, after six 
months’ residence at Oodipur, finding in- 
sufiBcieiit protection, took another fliglit to 
the mountains of Gossyar, where the high 
priest throw up fortifications for his de- 
fence ; and spiritual thunders being disre- 
garded, the pontiff henoefortli buckled on. 
I the armour u£ flesh, and at the head of fona 
hundred cavaliers, witii lance and shield, 
visited tbe-minor ahrines in his extensive 
diocese. 

To return to Holkar. He pursued his. 
route by Bunera and. Sbapura, levying from 
^ both, to Ajmeer, -where he distributed a 


(p twenty miles north of Ocdipur. On this subject we shall have muck, 

ta say heteaftez.. '* 
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portinn of tbe offering* of the followera of 
Oiiahna ^ongst the priests of Mahommed 
at the mosque of Ehwaja Peer. Thence be 
proceeded towards Jeyp«r. Siudia’s leaders 
on reaching Mewur renounced the pureoit, 
and Oodipur w.aa cursed witli their presence, 
when three lacs of rupees were extorted 
from the unfortunate Itana, raised by the 
sale of honsehold effects and the jewels of 
the females of his family. Jesswant Rao 
Btiow, the soobadarof Mewar, had prepared 
another schedule (pandri), which be left 
with Tantia, his deputy to realize. Then 
followed the usual scene of conflict — tbe 
attach of the chieftain’s estatel^ distraining 
of the husbandman seizure of his cattle and 
bis captivity for ransom or his excile. 

Tbe celebrated Lnkwa, disgraced by his 
prince died at tliis time (1) in sanctuary at 
Saluombra ; and Bala Ban, brother to TTmbaji 
returned, and was joined by the Sidctawiits 
and the minister Suttidas, who expelled the 
Chondawuts for their control over the prince 
Zalim Sing, in t'uriheritnce of his schemes and 
through hatred of the Ohoiidawnts, united 
himself to this faction and Dexi Chnud, 
minister to the Rana, set up by the Chonda- 
wnts, was made prisoner. Bala Rao levied 
and destroyed their estates with unexampled 
ferocity, which produced a bold attempt 
at deliverance. The Chondawut leaders 
assembled at the Ch<'ugan (the Camp 
de Mars) to consult on their safety. 
The insolent Maliaratta liad preceded them 
to t}>e palace, demanding the surrender of 
the minister’s deputy, Moujee Ram. Tbe 
Sana indignantly refused them — the Mali* 
ratta importuned, threatened, and at lengtli 
commanded liis troops to advance to the 
palace, when the intrepid minister pinioned 
the audacious plunderers, and secured Ids 
adherents (iiicludiog their old enemy, Nana 
Guncs ) Jumalkur, and Ooda Eooer. The 


latter, a notorious villain, bad an* el^iJrtntw 
diain put round his neck, while Bel* SeO’ 
was ennflued hr a bath. Tiie leaders tbnv 
arrested, the Chondawnts sallied forth obft 
attacked their camp in the vMley, whirfv- 
surrendered ; thougli tbe regulars nuder 
Hearsay retreated in a hollow square, and' 
reached Gbidermala in safety. Zalim Bing 
determined to liberate his friend Bala Bad' 
from peril ; and aided by the Soktawuttf- 
under tke chiefs of Bheendir and Lawah 
advanced to the Chaija i>aBS, one of the de*' 
files leading to the- capital. Had tbe Baua- 
pat these chiefs to insant death, he would 
have been justified, although he would bavo 
incurred 'the resentment of tbe whole If ah* 
ratta nation. Instead of this, he pot himself 
atthe head of a motley levy of sis thousand 
Siuilies, Arabs, and Goseins, with the brave" 
Jey Sing and a baud of his gallant Kheeebies, 
ever ready to poise tbe lanco against a 
Mahratta. They defended the pass for five 
days against a powerful artillery. At 
length tbe Rana was compelled to liberate 
Bala Bho, and Zalinr Sing obtained by this ' 
interference possession of the fortress and 
entire district of Jebajpar. A schedule or 
war ccutribution, the nsaal final to 
these events, followed Bala’s liberatioD, and 
no means were left untried to realize the 
exaction, before Holkar, then approaching; 
could C'lntest tbe spoil. 

This chief having recruited his abattered 
forces, again left the south (2). Bheendir 
felt his resentment for uon*compIianee with 
his demands on his retreat after tbe battlo 
of Indore ; the town was nearly destroyed,, 
bat spared for two lacks of rupees, for thn 
payment of which villages were assigned. 
Thence ho repiiued to Oodipnr, being met b/ 
Ajit Sing, tbe liana’s iimbnasador, when .the 
cnormuus sum of forty lacs, or £50(^000^ 
was demanded fiom the country, of wbkb. 


(1) S. 1859 A.D, 1803. 

(2) Jn B. 1800 ( A.D. 1804). 
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•ne>tlr id w(m conmaiided to be instantly 
fortltooniing. The palace was denuded of 
crery thing which could be converted into 
gold : the females were deprived of evei^ 
article of luxury and comfort : by which, 
with contributions levied on the city, twelve 
lacs were obtaiued t while hostages from the 
household of the Bana and chief citizens 
wen delivered as security for the remainder, 
sad unmured iii the Muhratta camp, Hol- 
Iwr then visited the Bins. Lawuh and 
Badnore were attacked, taken, and restored 
pn large payments. Oeogurh alooe was 
Mulcted four and a half lacs. Having 
devastated Mewar during eight mouths, 
Holkar marobed to Hiudusthan '(I), Ajit 
Sing aocompanying him as the Rana’a 
iqpnesentative ; while Bala Bam Seth was 
laft to levy the balance of the forty lues 
Holkar had reached Shapura when Sindhia 
entered Mewar, and their camps formed a 
|aaelten to allow the leaders to organize 
their mutual plana of hoatility to tho British i 
Government These ohieftaius, in their I 
effiirts to cope wiUi the British power, had 
hoen completely humiliated, aud their 
fesaurees broken. But Bajasth.-ni was n»ade 
to pay tlie penally of British success, which 
givetted her chains, and it woal<l be but 
keuMt, now we have the power, to diminish 
penalty, I 

The rainy season of A.D. 180$ found 


Sindta and fiolkar encamped in the plains 
of Bednore, desirous, but afraid, to seek 
revenge iu the renewal of war. Deprived 
of all power iu Hiudustban, and of tho 
choicest territory north amd south of the 
Nerbudda, with numerous discontented 
armies now let loose on these devoted 
countries, their passions iiiflaipod by defeat, 
and blind to every sentiment of humanity, 
tliey bad no alternative to pacify the sol* 
diery and replenish their own ruined re* 
sounea but indiscriminate pillage. It 
would require a pen powerful as the pencil 
of Stilvntor Rosa to paint the horrors which 
filled up the succeeding ten years, to which 
the author was an eye-witness, destined to 
follow in tho train of rapine, and to view 
iu the traces of Mahratta camps the desola- 
tion and political annihilation of all the 
central states of Iudia(2), several of 
which aided the British in their early 
struggles for dominion, but were now 
allowed to fall without a helping hand, tho 
scape-goats of our successes. Peace between 
the Mabrattas and British was, however, 
doubtful, as Sindia made the restoration of 
(be rich provinces of Gohud and GwuUor a 
tino qua non : and unhappily for their legiti- 
mate ruler, who had been iudficted into the 
seat of bis forefathers, a Governor General 
( Lord Corawallis ) of ancient renown, but 
in the decline of life, with views totally 


^1) At this juncture an officer of Hrdkar’s Hurnat Chela, on passing through 
Bansein, had some camels carried off by the BbUs of the Batola estate. Hurnat summoned 
Oolab Sing Chnndawut, who came with eight of his relatives, when he was told he should 
be detflinM tUl the cattle were restored ; and in the morning, as the Mahar.itta mounted 
bis elephant, he commanded the Baghaut chieftain to be seized. Golab drew bis sword 
,and made at Hurnat, but bis sword broke in the howda, when he plunged his dagger into 
'the elephant ; but at length, with all his relaUonB, who nobly plied their swordk on the 
MaJurattas, was cut to pieeos. 

(8) The Bana or Gohud and Gwalior, the Kbecehie chiefs of Bagoognrh and 
Bahi^oorgurh, and the Nabob of Bhopal, made common cause with us io Warren 
Bastings time. The three first possess not a shadow of indipeudence ; the latter 
'fertunately formed a link in our own policy, and lord Hastings, m 1818, repaid with 
liberal interest the ssrvioes rendieced to the government of Warren Hastings in 1788 . 
It was in his power, with equal facility, to have rescued all the other states, and to 
nave elairaed the same measure of gratitude which Bbwal is proud to avow. But their 
was a fatality in the desire io maintain terms with Sinwa, whose treaidiery to our power 
ww overlooked. 
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unsutted to the titueei nbaodoued oar aJliet, 
and renoaooed all for ^eaee^ sending an 
ambaesador (1) to Sindia to reunite the 
bonds of “perpetaal friendsbip.” 

The Mahratta leaders Were antioasi if 
the wAr should be renewed^ to shelter their 
families and valuables in the stroDg<-liold8 
of Mevar, and their respective oampa be- 
oame the rendeavods of the rival faetions. 
Sirdar Sing, the organ of the Chondawuts, 
represented the Sana at Sindia’s court, at 
the head of uhose conncile Umbaji had just 
been placed (3). His rancour to the Rana 
was implacable, from the eupport given in 
self-defenee to hie political antagonist, 
Lilkwa, and he agitated the partition of 
Mewar amongst the great Mahratta leaders. 
But whilst his baneful influence was pre- 
paring this result, the credit of Sangram 
Suktttwut with Holkar oounteracted it. It 
would be unfair and nngallant not to record 
that a fair suitor, the Baeza Ben, Sinctia’s 
wife, powerfully contributed to the Rana'a 
preservation on this occasion. This Indy, 
the daughter of the notoiious Siirji Bao, 
had unbounded power over Sindia. Her 
sympathies were awakened in behalf of the 
supreme head of the Rijpoot nation, of 
which blood slie had to boast, though she 
was now connected with the Mahratlaa. 
Even the hostile clans stifled their ontmo- 
sities on this occasion, and Sirdar Sing 
Chonduwut left Sindhia'a camp to join his 
rival Sangram with Holkar, and aided by the 
upright Kishen-das Pancholi, united in their 
remonstrances, asking H Iknr if he had 
given bis consent to sell Mewar to Unibaji. 
Touched by the picture of the Rana’s and 
ibeir conntry’e distresses, Rolkur swore it 


should not be | advisud unity autoDgit 
themeelvee, and canetd the reptUBeatatiiet 
of the rival clans ‘‘ to eat ephtm tngtAer^ 
Kor did he stop here, but with the eUVoyt 
repaired to Siiidia'e tente, descanted on the 
Bana’e high descent, ' the matter of their 
master’s masterlS),” urging that it did not 
become them to overwhelm biro, and that 
they should even renounce the mortgaged 
lands which their fathers had too long um 
justly held, himeelf setting the example by 
the restitution of Neembnbaira. To etreng^ 
then his argument, he expat! ited WitR 
Sindia on the policy of conciliating the 
Bans, Whose strong-holds might be available 
in the event of a renewal of hostilities with 
the British. Sindia appeared a convert to 
hie views, and retained the envoys In hie 
camp. The Mahratta camps were twenty 
miles apart, and incessant torrents of rain 
had for some days prevented all Intercourse^ 
In this interim, Holkar received intelHgeiwe 
that Bhiroo Bux, as envoy from the Rana, 
was in Lord Lake's camp negoeiatihg for 
the aid of British troops, then at Toiik, to 
drive the Mabrattas from Mewar. The 
incensed Holkar sent for the Bana’s atn* 
bassadors, and assailed them with a b rrent 
of leproaeb ; aocUaing them of treachery, 
he threw the newspaper containing the in- 
formation at ttishen-das, asking if that 
were the way in which the Mewarries kept 
faith with him ? “t eared not to break 
with Sindia in snppoit of your master, and. 
while combating the Friiigies ( Franks^ 
when all Hindns should be as brothers, 
your sovereign the Rana, who boaats of 
not acknowledging the.supremacy of Deihi; 
is the first to enter into terms with them. 


(Il The author, then a snbaltem, was attached to the snite of the ambassador, 
Mr. Grteme Mercer. He left the subsidiary force at Gwalior in December 1809, and tbo 
embassy reached Sindia’s court in the spring of 1806, then encamped amidst the ruinu of 
Mewar. 

(S) The ministers of Sindia were Umbaji, Bapoo Cbitnaveea, Madhoba Htuooria 
and Anaji Bhasker. 

(3) That is, chief of the race from which issued the Sitarra sovereigns, W hose 
minuter, the Peshwa, accounted Sindhia and Holker his feudatories. 
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Wm H for thi« I prevented TTabaj) being 
Cuteaed on you ?” Kishen-dm here interrupt- 
ed «ad attempted to pacify biin, vrhen 
Alikur Taatia, Huikar'e luiniater, stopped 
biai short, obserring to his prisce, “You see 
the faith of these Aangrat (1) : they would 
idUnDite you and Sindia, and ruin both. 
4Kheke them off : be reconciled to Sindia, 
diamise Surji Bao, and let Umbaji be Soo- 
liedae of Itewar, or I will leave yon and 
take Sindia into Malwa." I^he other eoun* 
eilhast with theekeeption of Bhow Bliasker 
seconded hie advice : Burji Bao was dia- 
ttiieed ; and Holkar proceeded northward, 
where he was encountered and pursned to 
the Bniqab by the British under the intre- 
pid and enterprizing Lake, who dictated 
terms to the htahratta at the altart of 
Alexander. 

£[olkar had the generosity to stipulate, 
before bis departure from MeWar, for the 
’seoiirity of the Bana and his country, telling 
Sindia he shonld hold him personally amen- 
able to him ifUmbaji were permitted to 
violate his guarantee. But in hie misfortunes 
this threat waa disregarded, and a contribu- 
tion of sixteen Ws was leveid immediately 
«B Idewar ; Sydasheo Bao, with Baptiste’s 
brigade^ was detached from the camp in 
■^mie 1806, for the doable purpose of levy- 
ing it, and driving from Oodipur a detach- 
ment of the Jeypur prince’s troops, bring- 
Sng proposals and preliminary presents 
lor this priiiee^B marriage with the Bana’s 
daughter. 

tt would be imagined that the miseries 
Wf Wana Bheem were not ausceptible of 
nggravatioB, and that fortune bad done her 
worst to humble him ; but his pride as a 
aovereign and his feelings as a parent were 
destined to be yet more deeply wounded. 
I'he deypar eertegs had encamped near the 


capital, to the number of three thousand 
men, while the Bana's acknowledgments of 
acceptance were despatched, and had reach- 
ed, Shapura. But Baja Maun of Marwar 
also advanced pretensions, founded on the 
prinoess having been actually betrothed 
to bis predecessor ; and urging that the 
throne of Mnrwar, and not' the individual 
occupant, waa the object, he vowed resent- 
ment and opposition if bis daims were dis- 
regarded. These were suggested, it is said, 
by his nobles to cloak their own views { and 
promoted by the Chnndawuts ( then in 
favour with the Bana ), whoee organ, Ajit, 
was bribed to further them, contrary to 
tike decided wkshes of their prince. 

Kishaa Eomari { the Virgin Eishoa ) 
was the name of the lovely object, the rival- 
ry for Whose baud assefubled under the 
banneifi of her 'suitors, ( J uggot Sing of 
Jeypur, and Baja Mann of Marwar), not 
only their native chivalry, but ail the pre- 
datory powers of India ; and who like Heleu 
of old, involved in deetruotion of her own 
and the rival houses. Sindia having been 
denied a pecuniary demand by Jeypur, not 
only bppeaed the nuptials, but aided the 
claims of Baja Maun, by demanding of the 
Bana tbs dismissal of the Jeypur embassy ; 
which being refused, he advanced his bri- 
gades and batteries, and after a fruitless 
resistance, in which the Jeypur troops 
joined, forced the pose, threw a corps of 
eight thousand men into the valley, and 
following in person, encamped within 
cannon-range of the city. The Bana had 
now no alternative but to dismiss the 
nuptial cortege, and agree to whatever was 
demanded. Sindhia remained a month in 
the valley, during which an interview took 
place between him and the Bana at the 
ahrine of Bkliuga. (2) 


(1) Baagra is an epithet applied to the Bajpoots, implying turbulent, from ‘ ring,* 
-strife. 


(2) To increase his impor tance, Sindhia i&yited the British envoy and suite to he 
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The heralda of ttymen being rndely 

Vepaleed and its symbnls intercepted, the 
Jeypur prince prepared to avenge his inauit- 
ed pride and disapointed hopes, and aocord* 
ingly arrayed a force snoh ns had not 
assembled since the empire was in its glory. 
Hnja )Iatia eagerly took up the gauntlet 
of his rival, and headed ‘‘fAe tmrdt itat6&," 
But dissension prevailed in Mar war, where 
rival claimants for the throne had divided 
the loyalty of the clans, introducing there 
also the influence of the Mahrattas. Baja 
htann, who had acquired the sceptre by 
party aid, was obliged to maintain himself 
by it, and to pursue the demoralizing policy 
of the period by ranging his vassals against 
each other. These nuptials gave the ttal- 
contents an opportunity to display their 
leng-curhed resentments, an I following the 
example of Mewar, they set up a pretcn ler, 
whose interests were eagerly espoused, and 
whose standard was erected in the array of 
Jeypur ; the prince at the head of 130,000 
men advancing against his rival, who with 
less than half the number met him at 
Piirbntsir, on their mutual frontier. The 
action was short, f^ir while a heavy cannon- 
ade opened on either side, the majority of 
the Marwar nobles went over to the 
pretender. Baja Maun turned his poniard 
against himself ; but some chiefs yet 




faithful to him wrested the weapon from 
his hand, and conveyed hiifl from the field* 
He was piirsned to his capital, which wain 
invested, besieged, and gallantly dofendei' 
during six months. The town was at length, 
taken and plnndered, but the Castle of Joda 
*' langhed a aiege to scorn,” in time with 
the aid of finesse, the mighty host 
Jeypur, which had eonsnmed the forage of 
these arid plains for twenty miles aroand> 
began to crumble away ; iotrigne spread 
through every rank, and the siege ended 
in pusillanimity and flight. The Xerxes of 
Bajwarra, the effeminate CutehWaha, alarm- 
ed at length for his personal safety, sent on 
the spoils of Parbutsir and Jodpnr to bin 
capital ; but the brave nobles of Marwar, 
drawing the line between loyalty and 
patriotism, and determined that no trophy 
of Bahtore degradation ahould be conveyed 
by the Cutchwahas from Marwar, attacked 
the oortege and redeemed the symbols of 
their disgrace. The colossal array of the 
invader was soon dismembered, and the 
“ lion of the tOorli ” ( Juggut Sing ) humbl* 
ed and crest-fallen, skulked from the desert 
retreat of his rival, indebted to a partisan 
corps for safety and convoy to bis capitaU 
around whose walls the wretcheil remnonta 
of this ill-starred confederacy long lagged 
in expectation of their pay, while the bonea 


present on the occasion, when the princely demeanour of the Rana and his Bona waa 
advantagpously contrasted with that of the Mabratta anfl his suits. It was in this^ visit 
that the rCL'al abode of this ancient race, its isle«, and palaces, acted with irresistible 
force or, the cupidity of this ncion of the plough, who aspired to. yet dared not sit himself 
in, “ the halls of the Cassars.” It was even surmised that his hostility to Jeypur was not 
so much from the rehised wat contribution, as from a mortifying negatiye to an 
audacious desire to obtain the hand of this princess himself. 

The impression made on the author upon this occasion by the miseries and hobla 
appearance of ” this descendant of a hundred kings,” was never allowed to weaken’, but 
kindled an enthusiastic desire for the restoration of bis fdlen condition, which stmttlated 
his perseverence to obtain that knowledge by which alone he might be enabled to benefit 
him. Then a young 8nh, his hopes of success were more sanguine than wue ; hut he 
trusted to the rapid mnrch of events, and the discordant elements by which he waa 
surrounded, to eflect the redemption of the prince fri>m thraldom. It was long a dream 
—but alter ten years of anx'ons Lope, at length rea'ized-^and he had the gratifioation of 
being instrumental in snatching the family from destruction, end subsegaoutly of raising 
the country to comparative prosperity. 

4C 
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oS their horses -and the ashes of their ridere 
-trbitened the plain, and rendered it a 
Golgotha. (1) 

By the aid of one of the most notorious 
yillains India ever produced, the Nawab 
Ameer Khan, the pretender’s party was 
treacherously annihilated. This man with 
hiM brigade of artillery and horse was 
amongst the moat efficient of the foes of 
Baja Maun i but the auri taera fames not 
only made him desert the aide on which he 
came for that of the Baja, but for a specific 
sum offer to rid him of the pretender and 
all his associates. Like J udas, he kissed 
whom he betrayed, took service with the 
jwetender, and at the shrine of a saint of | 
his own faith exchanged turbans with 
their leaders ; and while the too credulous 
Bajpoot chieftains celebrated this acquisition 
to their party in the very sanctuary of 
hospitality, crowned by the dance and the 
song, the tents were cut down, and the 
victims thus enveloped, slaughtered in the 
midst of festivity by showers of grape. 

Thus finished the under-plot ; but 
another and more noble victim was 
demanded before discomfited ambition 
could repose, or the curtain drop on this 
eventful drama. Neither party would 
relinquish his claim to the fair object of the 
war ; and the torch of discord con Id be 
extinguished only in her blood. To the 
same ferocious Khan is attributed the un- 
hallowed suggestion, as well as its com> 
pnlsory execution. The scene was now 
changed from the desert castle of Joda to 
the smiling valley of Oodipur, soon to be 
filled with funereal lamentation. 

Kishna Komari Bae, the “ Virgin Prin- 
cess Kishna,’’ was in her sixteenth year ; I 


her mother was of the Chawnra race, the 
ancient kings of Anhulwsra, sprung from 
the noblest blood of Hind, she added beauty 
of face and person to an engaging demean- 
our, and was justly proclaimed the “ flower 
of Rajasthan.” When the Roman father 
pierced the bosom of the dishononred 
Virginia, appeased virtue applauded the 
deed. When Ipbigeuia was led to the 
sacrificial altar, the salvation of her country 
yielded a noble consolation. The votive 
victim of Jephtha’s success had the triumph 
of a father’s fame to sustain her resig- 
nation, and in the meekness of her suffer- 
tugs we have the best parallel to the sacri- 
fice of the lovely Kiehna ; though years have 
passed since the barbarous immolation, it 
is never related but with a faltering tongue 
and moistened eyes, “ albeit unused to the 
melting mood.’’ 

The rapacious and blood-thirsty Pathan, 
covered with infamy, repaired to Oodipur, 
where he was joined by the pliant and 
subtle Ajit. Meek in his demeanour, 
unostentatious in his habits ; despising hon- 
ours, yet covetous of power, — religion, 
which he followed with the zeal of an as- 
cetic, if it did not serve as a cloak, was at 
leost no hindrance to an immeasurable 
ambition, in the attainment of which he 
would have sacrificed all but himself. 
When the Pathan revealed bis design, that 
either the princess should wed Raja 
Haun, or by her death seal the peace of 
Rajwarra, whatever arguments were used 
to point the alternative, tho Rana was made 
to see no choice between consigning his 
beloved child to the Rahtore prince, or 
witnessing the effects of a more extended 
dishonour from the vengeance of the Pathan, 
and the storm of his palace by his licentious 


(1) I witnessed the commencement and the end of this drams, and have conversed 
with actors in all the intermediate scenes. In June 1806 the passes of Oodipur were 
forced ; and in January 1808, wlien I passed through Jeypur in a solitary ramble, the 
fragmeuts of ibis contest were scattered over its sandy plains. 
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•dhereiits the fiat passed tluit Kisbiia 
Kotnari should die. 

Blit the deed was left for womeo to 
aocomplish— the hand of maa refused it. 
The Bawula (1) of aa eastern priiioe is a 
world within itself ; it is the labyrinth 
soutaining the strings that move the puppets 
which alarm mankind. Here intrigue sits 
eathroned, and hence its influence radiates 
to the world, always at a loss to trace eflects 
to their causes. Maharaja Dowlut Sing (2), 
descended four generations ago from one 
common ancestor with the Rana, was first 
sounded “to save the honour of Oudipur;” 
bttt hoiror-struck, he exclaimed, accursed 
the tongue that commands.it f Duet on my 
allegiance, if thus to be pri'8erved”t The 
Maharaja Jowandas, a natural brother was 
then called upon ; the dire necessity was 
explained, and it was urged that no common 
hand could bo armed for the purpose. He 
accepted the poniard, but when in youthful 
loveliness Kishna appeared before him, the 
dagger fell fiom his hand, and lie returned 
more wretched tlian the victim. The fatal 
purpose thus revealed, tire shrieks of the 


frantic mother reverberated through the 
palace, as she implored merey, or execrated 
the murderers of her child, who alone was 
resigned to her fate. But death was aiTSSt< 
ed, not averted. To use the phrase of the 
narrator, “ she was excused the steel — the 
cup was prepared,*' — and prepared by 
female hands t As the luessenger presented 
it in the name of her father, she bowed and 
drank it, sending up a prayer for his life 
and prosperity. The raving mother poured 
imprecations ou his bead, while the lovely 
victim, who shed not a tear, thus endea- 
voured to console her : Why afflict yourself, 
my mother, at this shortening of the sor- 
rows of life f 1 fear not to die > Ami not 
your daughter ? Why should 1 fear death 1 
We are marked out for Bacrifice(3) from our 
birth ; we scarcely enter the world but to 
be sent out again ; let me thank my father 
that I have lived so loag(4) I” Thus she con- 
versed till the nauseating draught refused 
to assimilate with her blood. Again the 
bitter portion was prepared. She drained 
it off, and again it was rejected : but as if 
to try the extreme of human fortitude, a 


(1) Harem. 

(2) I know him well— a plain honest man. 

(3) Alluding to the custom of infanticide — here, very rare ; indeed, almost unknown. 

(4) With my mind ongrosiied wdth the scenes in which .1 bad passed the better part 
of my life, I went two months after my return from Bajwotana, in 1823. to York 
Catliodral, to attend the memorable festival of that year. The sublime recitations of 
Handel in "Jephtha’s Vow," the sonorous woo of Sapio’a “Deeper und deeper still," power- 
fully recalled the sad exit of the Bajpootni; and the representation shortly after of 
Bacine’s trngedy of ** Iphigenic," with Talma as Achille, Duohesnois as Clytemnestre, and 
a very interesting personation of the victim daughter^ of Agamemnon, again served to 
waken the lemembrance of this sacrifice. The following passage, embodying not only 
the sentiments, but couched in the precise language in which the “ Virgin Krishna'^’ 
addressed her father — proving that human nature has but one mode of expression for the 
same feelings — 1 am tempted to transcribe : 

“ Mon pere, 

Cessez do vous troubler, vous n'etos point trahi. 

Quand vous commanderoe, vous serez obei : 

Ma vie est votre bien. Vous voulez lo reprendre. 

Vos orders, sans detour, peuvnient so faire entendre ; 

D'un ceil aussi content, d’nn ccsiir aussi soumis. 

Que j’acceptais I’epoux que vous m’aviez promts, 

Je sanrai, s’il le faut victimo oboissaiite. 

Tendrc au fer de Calchas une tutc innocente; 

£t respectant lo coup par vons-momo ordonno. 

Vous rciidrc tout le sand quo voos m’avez donno.'* 
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Akd was administered ; and, for the third 
time, Nature refvsed to aid the horrid pur- 
pose. It seemed aa if the fabled charm, 
mrfaich gnorded the life cf the founder of 
her race (1), wee inherited hy the Vu-giu 
Kishna. Bat the bioodhonnde, the Puthan 
and Ajit, were impatient till their victim 
was at rest ; and cruelty, as if gathering 
strength from defeat, made another and a 
fatal attempt. A powerful opiate was pre- 
sented — tie tcasoomha draught (3). She 
received it with a smile, wished the scene 
ever, and drank it The desires of barba- 
sity were aocomplished. “She slept !’’(3) a 
sleep from which she never awoke. 

The wretched mother did not long sur- 
vive her child ; nature was exhausted in the 
ravings of despair ; she refused food ; and 
her remains in few days followed tliose of 
her daughter to the funeral pyre. 

Even the ferocions Ehan, when the ins- 
teament of bis infamy, Ajit, reported the 
issue, received him with contempt, and 
spurned him from his presence, tauntingly 
asking “if this were the boasted liajpoot 
valour ?■’ But the wily traitor had to en- 
counter language far more bitter from his 
pofidcaL adversary, whom he detested. Sun- 
gram Snktawut reached the capital only 
four days after the catastrophe— a man in 
every respect the reverse of Ajit ; audaci- 
ously brave, he neither feared the frown of 
his sovereign nor the sword of his enemy. 
Without introduction berushed into the pre- 
sence, where no found seated the traitor Ajit 
*‘Oh dastard t who bast thtuwn dust on the 
Ssesodia race, whose blood which has flowed 
in purity through a hundred ages has now 
been defiled ! this sin will oLeck its course 


for ever ; a blot so foul in oar annals that 
DO 8oeaodia(4) will ever again hold up his 
head ! A sin to- which no punishment were 
equal. But the end of our race is approach- 
ing ! The liue of Bappa Bawul is at aa 
end I Heaven has ordained this a signal of 
our destruction.” The Bana hid his face- 
wkh his hands, when turning to Ajit lie 
exclaimed, ‘‘thou stain on the Seesodia race, 
thou impure of Bujpoot blood, dust be on 
thy head as thou hast covered us all with- 
shame. May you die childless, and your 
same die with you (6) ! Why this indecent 
haste ? Had the Futhaii stormed the oity ? 
Had he attempted to violate the sanctity 
of the Bawula i and though he had, could' 
you not die as Bnjpoots, like your ances- 
tors? Was it thus they gained a name? 
Was it thna our race became renowned— 
thus they opposed the might of kiogs 1 
Have you forgotten the Sakas of Cheetore ? 
But whom do I address — not Bajpoots ? 
Hod the honour of your females been en- 
dangered, had you sacrificed them all and 
rushed sword in band on the enemy, your 
name would have lived, and the Almighty 
would have secured the seed of Bappa 
Bawul, But to owe preservation to this 
unhallowed deed ! Yon did not even await 
the threatened danger. Bear seems to hare 
deprived you of every faculty, or you 
might have spared the blood of Sreejee(6)' 
and if you did not scorn to owe your safety 
to deception, might Iiave substituted some 
less noble victim. But the end of our race 
approaclies !” 

The traitor to manhood, his sovereign, 
and humanity, dust not reply. The brave 
Sangraiu is now dead, but the prophetic 


(1> Bappa BawuL 

(3) The kasoomba draught is made of flowers and herbs of a cooling quality ; into, 
this an opiate was introduced. 

(3) The simple but powerful expression of the narrator. 

(4) The tribe of the Bana. 

(6) That is, without adoption even to porpotnte it. 

{t') A respectful epithet to the prince — sire. 
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anathema has been fulfilled. Of ninthy-five 
children, bods and daughters, but one son 
(the brother of Eishna) (1) ie left to the 
Bans ; and tlmugh his two remaining 
daughters have been recently married to 
the prince of Jeasulmeer and Bikaueer, the 
Salic law, which is in full force in these 
states^ precludes all honour through female 
deseeut. His hopes rest solely on the prince, 
Juvana Sing (2) and though in the flower 
of youth and health, th? marriage bed 
(albeit boasting no less than foas young 
princesses) has been blessed with no 
progeny (3). 

Tbe elder brother of Juvana (4) died two 
years ago. Had he lived he would have 
been Uinra the Third. With regard to Ajit, 
the cures has been fully accomplished. 
Scarcely a month after, his wife and two 
sons wore numbered with the dead ; and 
the hoary traitor has since been wandering 
from shrine to shrine, performing penance 
and alius in expiation of his sin, yet unable 
to fling from his ambition ; and with his 
beads in one baud, Rama ! Rama ! ever 
en his tongue, and subdued passion in 
his looks, his heart is deceitful as ever. 
Enough of him : let us exclaim with 
Sangram, on hit head (6)” which all 

the waters of the Ganges could not purify 
from the Mood of the virgin Kislins, but— • 


“rather would the multi tudinons sea- 
incarnadine.” 

nia coadjutor. Ameer Eban, is now linked 
by treaties “in amity and unity of interests’* 
with the sovereinga of India • and though he 
has carried mourning into every bouse of 
Bajasthan, yet charity might hope forgive^ 
nosB would be extended to him> could be 
cleanse himself from this deed of horror— 
^’throwing this pearl away, richer than all 
his tribe.’’ His career of rapine has termi- 
nated with the caresses of tbe blind godr 
dess, and placed him on a pinnacle to which 
his sword would never have traced tbe 
path. Enjoying the most distinguished 
post amongst the foreign chief taina of Holi> 
bar’s state, having the regulars and park 
under his control, with large estates for 
their support, he added the- epithet o£ 
traitor to his other titles, when the British 
Government, adopting the leading maxim 
of Asiatic policy, divide et impera” guaran- 
teed to him the sovereignty of these dis- 
tricts on his abandoning tbe Hahrattas,. 
disbanding his legions, and Burrendering 
tbe park. But though be personally fulr 
filled not, nor could fulfil, one single stipUr 
lation, this man, whose services were not 
worth the pay of a single sepoy — who fled 
from his cainp(6) unattended, and sought per- 
sonal protection in that of the British com- 


(1) By the same mother. 

(2) He was nearly carried oiT by that awful scourge, the eholera, and, singular to 
remark, was the first person attacked at Oodipur I remained by his bed side during 
tlie progress of this terrible visitation, and never shall I forget his grateful oxclamatioa 
of sarprise, when after a salutary sleep be opened bis eyes to health. Sheerjee Mehta, 
his chief adviser and manager of his estates, merry as ever, thongh the heir of Mewar 
was given over, was seized with the complaint as his master recovered — was dead and 
his ashes blsnciiing on the sands of the streamlet of Ar within twelve hours I Jovial and 
good-humoured as he was, “we could have hotter spared a better man." He was an adept 
jn intrigue ; of Umbsji’s school ; «nd till death shall extinguish the whole of thi^ and 
better morals are born, tbe country will but slowly improve. 

(3) Since this work has gone to press, the author has been rejoieed to find that an 
heir has been born from the last marriage by a princess of Bewoh of the Bhagela tribe. 

(4) See genealogical descendants of Bana Juggut Sing. 

(6) This was written at Oodipur in 1820. This old intrigner then attempted to 
renew the past, ssthe organ of the Ghondawnts, but his scheme ended in exile to the 
snored city of Benares j and there he may now be seen with his rosary on the consecrated 
ffhat of the Ganges. 

<fi) Brigivdier-Goneral Alexonder Knox hod the honour of dissolving these bands in 
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Biaoder^— claimed and obtained the foil 
price of onr pledge, the sorereigaty of 
about one-tbird of h'ia master’s domiuiona ; 
and the distriotB of Seronge, Tonk, Xtam- 
para, and Neembahiiira, from the domain 
of the NavaJh Ameer Khan Ac. &c. &o. J 1 
This was ia the fitful fever of success, 
whmi our arnu were every where triumph* 
ant. But were the viceroy of Hind to 
summoB the forty tributaries (1) now 
covered by the legis of British protection 
to a meeting, the murderer of Rishna 
would still occupy a place ( though low ) in 
this illustrious divun. Let us hope that his 
afaanicter being known, he would feel him- 
self ill at ease ; and let us dismiss him like- 
wise in the words of Saugrstn, “Ihet on hie 
heady 

The mind sickens at the contemplation 
of these unvoryii g scenes of atrocity ; but 
this unhappy state had yet to pass though 
two more lustres of aggravated sufferings 
( to which the author of these annals was 
an eye-witness) before their termination, 
upon the alliance of Mewar with Britain. 
From the period of the forcing of the passes, 
the dismissal of the Jeypur embassy by 
Bindbis, and the murder of Kishna Komari, 
the embassy of Britain was iu the trsun 
of the Mahratta leader, a witness of the 
oviis described — a most painful predica- 
ment — when the band was stretched out for 
succour in vain, and the British flag waved 
in the centre of desolation, unable to afford 
protection. But this day of humiliation is 
past, thanks to the predatory hordes who 
goaded us on to their destruction ; although 
tlie work was iacomplete, a nucleus being 
imprudently left in Sindhia for the scattered 
particles again to forna. 

In the spring of 1808, when the embas- 


sy entered the once-fertile Mewar, from. 
whose native wealth the monuments- 
the pencil will pourtray were erected, 
nothing but ruin met the eye — deserted 
towns, ToofiesB houses, and uncultured 
plains. Wherever the Mahratta encamp- 
ed annihilation was ensured ; it was 
a habit ; and twenty-four hours sufficed to 
give to the most flourishing spot the aspect 
of a desert. The march of destruotion was- 
always to be traced for days afterwards by 
burning villages and destroyed cultivation. 
Some satisfactiun may result from the fact, 
that there was scarcely an actor in these 
unhallowed scenes whose end was not fitted 
to bis career. Umbaji was compelled to 
disgorge the spoils of Mewar, and his per- 
sonal sufferings made some atonement for 
the ills he had inflicted upon her. This 
satrap, wtio had almost established his in- 
dependence in the fortress and territory of 
Qwalior, suffered every iudignity from 
Siudhia, whose authority be had almost 
thrown off Qe was confined in a mean 
toot, manacled, suffered the torture of email 
lighted torches applied to bis fingers, and 
even attemped suicide to avoid the surren- 
der of his riches ; but the instrument ( an 
English penknife ), was inefScient : the 
surgeon to the British embassy sewed up 
the wounds, and his coffers were eased of 
fifty-five lacs of rupees I Mewar was, 
however, once more delivered over to him ; 
he died shortly after. If report be correct, 
the residue of hie treasures was possessed 
by his ancient ally, Zalim Sing. In this 
case, the old politician derived the chief 
advantage of the iutrignes of S. 1848, with- 
out the crimes attendant on the acquisition. 

Sindhu'a father-in-law, when expelled 
that chiefs camp, according to the treaty. 


the only wsv worthy of us. He marched his tro^s to take their guns and disperse their 
legions ; and, when u order of battle, the gallant General taking out his watch, gave them 
baaf-an-houF to reflect ; their commander Jomshid, second only in viilany to his master, 
deeming “ discretion the better part of valour,’’ surrendered. 

(1) There are full this number of princes bolding \mder the British. 
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enjojed the ephemeral dignity of minister 
to the Bans, vhen he abstracted the most 
Taloable records, espeoially those of the. 
rerenne. 

Eomnlmeer was obtained by the minis* 
ter Sattidas from Jesevunt Bao Bhow for 
seventy thonanud mpeea, for which assign* 
ments were given on this district, of which 
he retained possession. Meer Khan in A.D. 
IBOS led his myrmidons to the capital, 
threatening the demolition of the temple of 
XSklinga if refused a cootribntion of eleven 
lacs of rnpees. Nine were agreed to, but 
which by no effort could he raised, upon 
which the Bana's envoys were treated with 
indignity, and Kishen-das (1) wounded. The 
passes were forced, Moer Khan entering by 
Dobari, and hu coadjator and son-in-law, the 
notorious Jamshii, by the Cbeerws, which 
made but a feeble resistance. The ruffian 
Fathans weie billettcd on the city, subjec- 
ting the Bana to personal humiliation, and 
cTamshid (2) left with his licentious Bohillas 
in the capital. The troces of their barbari- 
ty are to be seen in its ruins. No woman 
could safely venture abroad, and a decent 
garment or turbun^was sufficient to attract 
their cupidity. 

In S. 1867 (A.D.1811) Bapoo Sindhia arriv- 
ed with the title of Soobadar, and encamped 


intbe valley, and from this to 1814 these 
vampires, representing Sindhia and Meer 
Khan, possessed themselves of the entire 
fiscal domain, with many of the fiefs, ocea- 
sionally disputing for the spoils ; to prevent 
which they came to a conference at the 
Dhola Mttgra ( the white hill ), attended by 
a depntation (3) from the Bans, when the 
line of demarcation was drawn between the 
spoilers. A schedule was formed of the 
towns and villages yet inhabited, the 
amount to be levied from each specified, and 
three and a half lacs adjudged to Jamahid, 
with the same sum to Sindhia ; but this 
treaty was not better kept than the former 
ones. Mewar was rapidly approacliing diaso* 
Intion, and every sign of oivilizatimi fast 
dissappraring ; fields laid waste, dties in 
ruins ; inhabitants exiled, ohieftaina demora- 
lized, the prince and his family destitute of 
common comforts. Yet had Sindhia the 
audacity to demand compensation for the 
loss of bis tribute stipulated to Bapoo Sin- 
dhia (4), who rendered Mewar a desert, 
carrying her chiefs, her merchants, her 
famers into captivity and fetters in tbe 
dungeons of Ajmeer, where many died foir 
want of ransom, and others langaished till 
the treaty with the British, in A.D. 1817, 
set them free. 


(1) This veteran attended me during all these troubles, as the midiiim of mmmuni- 
cation with the Bana. Though leagued with the Chondawnts, he was a loyal subject and 
good servant . I saw him expire, and was of opinion, as well as the doctor who acoom* 

E anied me that his death was caused by poison. The general buret of sorrow froqi 
undreds collected around his house, when the event was announced, is best 
encomium on hia public character. 

(2) This monstrous villain (for he was aGoliah) died soon after Meww wlu 
rescued, from a cancer in his back. 

(3) Sutti-das, Eishen-das, and Rood Ram. 

(4) Bapoo Sindhia shortly outlived his expulsion from Ajmeer, and as he had to 
pass through Mewar in his passage to his future residence, he was hooted by the popti- 
ration he had plundered. While 1 was attondiug tbe liana’s court, some one reporting 
Bapoo Sindhia's arrival at his destination, mentioned that some pieces of ordnance former^ 
ly taken from Oodipnr had, after saluting him, emnded a quantify of water, which was 
received with the utmost gravity by the court, untill I remarked they were crying hecausb 
they should never again be employed in plunder ■, an idea which caused a little mirth 
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'OterthroiB of tie Preddtorj/ System,— ‘ Allianeea with the Rajpoot States , — 
Envoy appointed to Mewar.— Arrives at Oodipur.— Reception.— Res- 
vriptiaa of the eourt,— Political Geography of Mewar.—The Jtana.— 
PLis Character,— Ilia Minister. — Plana — Exiles reralled, — Merchants 
invited.— RhGtoara eatahliahed. — Aaamhly of the Nobles. — Charter 

ratified.— Resumptions of Land. Anecdotes of the Chiefs of Arjah.— 
Sednore, Bfiadaiser, and Amait. — Landed Tenures in Mewar . — Village 
rule.— Freehold (bapota) of Memar.—Bhomia, or allodial Vassals; 
‘Character and Privileges, — Great Register of Patents.— Tradition ex- 
amplifying right in the Soil. — The Patail ; his Origin, Character,— 
Assessment tf Land-rents.— General Results. 


The hktory of tbe Bana'a family has 
HOST been traced through all the vicisaitudea 
t>f its fortunea, from the second to the nine- 
teenth centnry, 'whilst contending for 
vxiatence, alternately with ParthUns, BhiU, 
Tartars, and Uahrattas, till at length it has 
becoi^e tribotatj to Britain. Tbe laat'chap- 
ier poarttays the degraded condition el 
their princes, and the utter desolation of 
their country, in a picture which embodied 
ihe -entire Bajpoot race. An era of repose 
at lengith dawned npon them. The destrnc- 
tioD of that vast predatory aystem, nnder 
the weight of wbidi tbe prosperity of these 
region had so long been repressed, waa 
-effected by ene short campaign in 181? ; 
which if less brilliant than that of 1803, is 
inferior to none in political results. The 
tardy policy of ihe laebnamed period, at 
length sccompliabed, plaee<i the power of 
Britain in the East on an expilignable posi- 
tion, and reacued the Bajpoota from a 
progreaaing deatruotion. 


To prevent the recurrence of this preda> 
tory system it was deemed politic to unite 
all these settled state’, alike interested with 
ourselves in its overthrow, in one grand 
confederation. Accordingly the Rajpoot 
states were invited to shelter under our 
protecting alliance ; sad with one exception 
(Jeypur), they eagerly embraced the invita- 
tion. The ambassadore of the various 
governments followed each other in quok 
succession to Delhi, where the treaties were 
to be negociated, and in a few weeks all 
Bajpootana was united to Britain by com- 
pacts of One uniform character (1) ; iiteuring 
to them external protection with internal 
independence, as tbe pi ice of acknowledged 
supremacy, and a portion of revenue to the 
protecting government. By this comprebem 
sivo arrangement, we placed a most powerful 
barrier between our territories and the 
strong natural frontier of india ; and so long 
SB we shall respect their established nsoges, 
and by contributing to the prosperity ot the 


0) See Appendix No. VII. fw treaty with the Bana. 
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peo]^Ie preserve out motives from distrust, 
it will be s bsrrier impenetreble to iuvs- 
siou. 

Of all the princes who obtained succonr 
«t this momeutons orisis in the politteai 
history of India, none stood more in need of 
it ^an the Rana of Oodtpur. Ou the l'6th 
January 1818 the treaty was signed, and in I 
february an envoy was uoutiuated ; who 
irainodiately proceeded to the Buna’s court, j 
to superintend and maintain the newly- forsoed 
relations {1). The right wing of the grand 
army (2) had already preceded him to 
oompel the surrender of such territory as 
was unjustly held by the lawless paitizans 
of,Sindhia and to reduce to obedience the 
refractory nobles, to whom anarchy was 
endeared from long familiarity. The strong- 
holds in the plains as Baepur, Bajnaggur, 
4v. soon surrendered j and the payment 
of the arrears of the garrison of,Komulmeei' 
put this important fortress in our posses- 
sion. 

la his passage from Jehajpar, which 
guards the range on tlie east to Koiuulmeer 
eu the Aravati west, s space of 149 miles, 
tlia limits of Mewar, only too thinly-peo- 
pled towne were seen which acknowledged 
the Baiia’n authority. All was desolate ; 
even the traces of the footsteps of man were 
effaced. The babool ( MimotJ Araiiea X 


and gigantic teed which harhontsd the boat 
and the tiger, grew open the higw^a ; n^d 
every risiag ground diaplayed a fnaaa el 
ruin. Bhilwara, the contmeraial «»trepot ot 
Rajpootaua, which ten years before eoutein* 
ed six thousand families, shewed not* 
vestige of existeace. All was silent in her 
streets— iro living thing was seen ezoept » 
solitary dog, that fled in dismay from his 
lurking plaec in the temple, ecured at the 
unaccuatomed sight of man. (3) 

An envoy was despatched by the Bana 
toeongratulate the Agent, who joined himi 
in the British camp at Nuthdwarra ; and 
wliile he returned to arrange the formalities 
of reception, the Agent obtained the ces* 
siea of Komultueer • which, with the 
acquisitions before mentioned, paved the 
way for e joyful reception. The prince, 
Juvau Sing, with all the state insignia, and 
a numerous cortege, advanced to receive the 
mission, and conduct it to the capitsL A 
opot was fixed on in a grove of palmyras, 
aboat two miles from the city, where 
carpets Were spread, and where the prince 
received the Agent end suite in a manner 
at once courteous and dignified. (4) Of hint 
it might have been eaid, in the language 
applied by Jehiingir to the aon of Bans 
Umra— “ Sit eountetutH<» cetfriei the imr 
preteion gfhie Uluttriou* ettraotimi.’’ 


(1) Commanded by MajorOeneral Bir B. Poukin, K. C. B 

(3) I'he author had the honour to be selected by the Marauis of BssUngS to 
represent liim at the Buna's court, with the title of “ Political Agent to the seestens 
Sajpoot 3'tateey Paring the camp iign of 1817-18, he was plac^ as the pointy of 
oommumcatioa to the various divisions of the northern army ; at the same time being 
introated with the negociations with Holkar ( previous to the rupture ), and those 
t>f Kotah and Boondi. He concluded the treaty with the latter state eu route to Ondipnt^ 
where, as at the latter, there were only the benefits of moral and political exiatenee 
to confer. 

(3) The author had pissed through Bhilwara in May 1808, when it Was compaM* 
tively fionrishing. On this occasion (Feb, 1818) it was entirely deserted. It excited 
a smile, in the midst of regrets, to observe the practical wit of some of the atddiera, 
who had supplied the naked representative of Ad-nath with an apron — not of toaveo, but 
Scariet cloth. 

(4) The Agent had seen him when a boy. at a meeting already deteiibed ; hut he 
could scarcely have hoped to find in one, to the formation of whose character ttm tiawl 
had been so nufavourablr, such a specimen as this descendant of Perlap. 

47 
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HISTOBT OF P.1JASTHAN. 


W« enters tha city (1) by the gata of 
tliaaaa ; aad tbrou^ a vuta of rain the 
mleeioa was indactad iato ita fnture raei- 
dano^ obae tha abode of tiie fair Batnpeari. 
lake Oil thb manaions of Bajpootaaa, it waa 
a qnadrangalar pile, with aa opan pared 
area, the auitea of aj^ertmenta earned ronnd 
the aidee, with latUeed or open oorridom 
«xtcBdiBg pacallel to each auit. Another 
deputation arith the m«fi»ani, eonaiating of 
a hundred tmya of eweetaaeata, dried frnita, 
and a purae of one thonaand rupees for 
diatribntion amongst the domeetios, brought 
the Bana’a welcome upon our arrival in his 
capita], and fixed the next day for our 
iutrodnetiOB at court. 

At four in the afternoon, a deputation, 
eonaiating of the officiating prime minister, 
the rapreeentatire of the Chondawuts, with 
maee-hcarera and a numeroue eeeort, came 
to announce the Banana readiness to receive 
the mieeion s trhioh, with all the pomp 
and oircumetance " peculiar to these coun- 
tries, was marshalled in front of the reel- 
deney, thronged by crowds of well-dreaeed 
inhabitants, silently gaeing at the uoueual 
night, (2) The grand Nakarroa having 
announced the Baca in court the mission 
proceeded through streets which every 
Vhere presented marks of rapine, hailed 
by the moat entnsiaatic greetings. " Jy ! 
jy 1 Frengi ca Raj I" victory, victory to the 
Suglith Oovemment ! resounded from 
ervexy tongue. The bards were not idle ; 
and the uupoetie name of the Agent wae 
bitched into rhyme. Groups of Musicians 
were posted here and there, who gave a 
paxnng specimen of the hippos of Mewar 
and not a few of the fair, with brazen 
ewers of water on their heads welcomed 


UB with the tichailea, or song of joy. Into 
each of these vessele the pumebeoftr drop- 
ped a piece of silver ; for neither the songs of 
the Buhailea, tha tuppss of the minatrd, nor 
enoomiastio sieve of the bard, are to be 
received without some acknowledgement, 
that you appreciate their merit and toknta, 
however, you may doubt the value they put 
upon your own. As we ascended the main 
streets leading to the Tbifoua, or triple 
portal, which guards the sacred encloBure, 
dense maasee of people obstructed our 
progress ; and even the walls of the temple 
of Jnggemath were crowded. According 
to etiquette, we dismounted at the JPorte, 
and proceeded on foot across the ample 
terrace ; on which were drawn up a few 
elephants and horse, exercising for the 
liana’s amusement. 

The palace is a most imposing pile, of a 
regular form, built of granite end marble, 
rising at least a hundred feet ibom the 
ground, and flanked with octagonal towers, 
crowned with cupolas. Although built at 
varioue periods, uniformity of design haa 
been very well prcMrved ; nor is there in 
the cast a more striking or majestic etruo- 
ture. It Btauds upon the very crest of a 
ridge running parallel to, but considerably 
elevated above, the margin of the lake. 
Tlie terrace, which is at the east and chief 
front of the palaco, extends throughout its 
length, and is supported by a triple row of 
arches from the declivity of the ridge. The 
height of this arcaded wall is full fifty feet ; 
and although all is hollow beneath, yet so 
admirably is it constructed, that an entire 
range of stables is built on the extreme 
verge of the terrace, on which the whole 
personal force of the Bans, elephants, horse, 


{11 A description of the city and valley will be more appropriate elsewhere. 

(2) The escort CO iisisted of two companies of foot, each of one hundred men, with 
bmf a troop of cavalry. The gentlemen attached to the mission were Captain Waugh 
secretary and commandant of the escort), with Lieutenant Carey as hie 
Bubaltem. Dr. Duncan was the medical officer. 
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taiAfoot, are often araembled. From thu 
terrace the city and (ha valliee lay before 
the spectator, whose vision is bounded only 
by the bills shutting out the plains ; while 
fnm the summit of the palace nothing 
obstructs its range over lake and mountain. 

A Bond of Sindhies guarded the first 
entranoe to (he palace; and being Saturday, 
(he Snktawute were on duty in the great 
ball of aaaembly. Through linee of Baj- 
poots we proceeded till we eame to the 
marble staircase, the steps of which had 
taken (he form of the segment of an ellipse, 
from the constant friction of the foot; 
an image of G-antta guarded the ascent 
to the interior of the palace, and the 
apartment, or landing, is csdled Oaneta 
deori, from the Bujpoot Janu*. After pro- 
ceeding through a suite oi saloons, each 
filled with spectators, the beruld’s voice 
suinounoed to *' the lord of the world " that 
the Bnglish envoy was in his presence ; on 
which he arose, and advanced a few paces 
in front of the throne, the chieftains stand- 
ing to receive the niission. Every thiog 
being ruled by precedent, the seat allotted 
for (be envoy wae immediately in front and 
touching the royaf euikion ( gadi ) : being 
that assigned to the Peehwa in the height 
of Mahratta prosperity, the arrangement, 
which was a subject of regular negociatioii, 
could not be objected to. Tlie apartnrent 
chosen for the initiatory visit was the 
Suiya mail, or " ball of the eim,” so called 
from a medallion of the orb in basso relievo 
which decorates the wall. Close thereto is 
placed the Bana’s throne, above which, 
nupporled by slender silver columns, rises a 
velvet canopy. Tiie Oadi, or throne, in 
the East, is but a huge cushion, over which 
is thrown an embroidered velvet mantle. 
The chiefs of the higher grade, or “tie 
»Ud«e»" were seated, according to their 
rank, on the right and left of tho Rana ; 
next and below these tvers the princes Umra 


and Javan Sing: and at ngbt angles iby 
which the oourt formed three sidea of a 
square ), the chiefs of the second rank. Tha 
civil (^oers of tlte state were neat the Bans 
In front, and the seneschal, butler, koejwr 
of the wardrobe, and other eonfidenttal 
officers and inferior chieftains, formed • 
group standing on the extreme edge of the 
carpet. 

The Sana’s coagratulationa ware hearty 
and sincre : in a few powerful exprendonn 
he depicted the miseries he had experfeneod, 
the fallen condition of hie state, and the 
gratitude he felt to the British Ooverament 
which bad intarpcsed between him and 
destruction ; and which for the first moment 
of his existence allowed him to sleep - in 
peace. There was an iotense eanestneea 
in every word he uttered, which delivered 
with great fluency of apeooh and dignity of 
manner, inspired deep respect and i^na* 
pathy. The Agent said, that the Qovemor* 
Oeneral was no stranger to the bktory of 
bis illustrious family, or to bis own im- 
mediate sufferings: and that it was bis 
earnest desire to promote, by every meann 
in his power, the Rana’s personal dignity 
and prosperity of his dominions. After 
coDverning a few minutes, the interview 
was closed with presents to tho Agent and 
suite ; to the former a oaparisoned elephant 
and horse, jewelled aigrette, and pearl neok* 
lace, with shawls and brocades; and with 
(he customary presentation of essence of 
rose and the pan leaf, the Sana and ootnt 
rising, the eqvoy made hia tallaam aujl 
retired. In a short time the Rana, attend- 
ed by his second son, miuisten, and aseleei 
number of the ehiefs, honoured ^ envoy 
with a visit. The latter advaae|od beyoad 
his residence to meet the prmoe, who teas 
received with presented arms.by thn^npi^ 
the officers saluting, and condneted feaWa 
throne, which had been previooely arhtig- 
ed. Conversation was now unrestnined, 


m 
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nij qaestioni were dtsmanded' reganHdg prinoea of ACewar abilMly availed tbenr 
erei^ tiling vliteh appeared nimsual. After seiveB of their natnral advantages in the 
sitting half an tenrr, the Agent presented partition of the conntrj. The monntain* 
the Sana wit^an elephant and two horaea, barriers east and west were allotted te the 
eaparuoned with adverand gilt ornaments eliiefs to keep the meantaineera and foree- 
and velvet embroidered honainge, with tera in anbjection, whose leading paaaea 
tumlg'One ahield»(ty of shawls, brocades, were held' by a lord-twireher, and the qno- 
Bunlma, and jewels ; to prinoeUmra, enable taa of hia quarter ; and white strong forts 
firom sickseas to attend his father, a horse gusirded tlie exposed' northern and eontbera 
•nd efsaea sAiefift ; and to his brother, the entrances, the crown-land lay to tlie centre, 
wemd prince) Javan Sing, a horse and the safest and the ricdieat. The exterior, tlios- 
mine thitid* } to the ministers and cbieia geardedbya eordou of feudal levies eoiD> 
assording to rank : the whole entertainment posed of the qaotas of the greates deft;, 
anstaag about SO.OOfr rapees, or £8,000. the minor and moat numerona closa of 
Amidst these seranoniols, receiving vsmsIs, termed gole, litterally “the mass," 
Mid tetamiag visits of the Bans, his sad consisting of ten. thontiand horse, each 
idiisfii, bis ministers, and men of induenoe bolding direetly of the erown. independent 
and information, commetcial and agricnl- of the greater chiefs, formed its bMt aecarity 
total, some weeks passed in silent observe* iqtainst both external aggreaaion sad 
tom, and in the acqaisition of materials for temal eonmotionsi 

action (1), Such is s piotwe of the fendal eeoaomy 

For the better oompsehensien of the et Ifewar in the days of her renown ; but 

interoal Klations, past sod present, of Me- so mncli had it been defaced throogh time 

■Vrar,.a sketeb is presented, shewing the and accident, that with difficnlty codM 

political divisions of the. tribes and the tbs lineaments be traced with a view 

fiscal domain, from which a better idea to tbeir restoration r her institutions » 
auy be formed of Bajpoot feudal ccanomy dead letter, the prince’s anthority despis. 
than from a diapter of digaertation. The ol, the nobles demoralized and rebeU 

(It The buckler is the tray in which gifts are presented by the Bajpoots. 

(1) If we dare compare the morel economy of an entire people to the physical 
eeoaomy of the individnu, we shontd hken this period in the history of Mewar to inter* 
mittent pslsstion of the heart— a pause in moral as in physical existence , a eonseionsness 
thereof inertly awaiting the propelling power to restore healthful action to a state of 
languid repose ; or what the Bajpoot would better comprehend, bis own condition when 
the opiate atimnlant begins to dissipate, and mind and body are alike abandoned to 
helpless imbecility. IVho hM lired out of the circle of mere vegetation, and not 
experienced this 'temporary deprivation of moral vitality P for no other simile wonld 
■nit the painful pause in the aympathies of the inhabitants oi this once fertile region, 
when experience could point oat but one page in their annals, one period' in tiieir 
-histo^, when the clsngoor of the war trumpet wes suspended^ or the sword shut up 
in its scabbard. The portals ef Janus at Home -were closed but twice in a period of 
seven hundred years ; and in exactly the same time from the covonest by Bhabudin 
to the great pacineatioB, but twice can we record peace in Mewar— the reign of Noma 
has its type in Shah Jehan, while the more appropriate reign ef Augustus belongs to 
Britain. Are we to wonder then that a chilling void now occupied ( if the solicit is 
admiaaible ) the place of interminable action P when the mind was released from the 
anxiety of daily, hourljr, devising schemes ef preservation, to one of perfect security*— 

. that canveting calm, » which, to use their own homely phrase, .BAer our hakri iki 
tkali to ma, ‘the wolf and the goat drank from the same vessel.’ Bnt this unruffled 
torpidity bad its limit ; the Agrarian laws of Mewar were but mentioned, and tho 
national pulse instantly ruse. 
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tiens, intema) eoumeree abandoned, and 
the peasantry destroyed by the comhiaed 
apevation of war, pestilence, and exile. Ex* 
ptession might be racked tor phrases ‘which 
eonld adequately delineate the miseries all 
elasses had eodared. It is impossible to 
give more than a sketch of the state of 
the dot tehu Mawar, 'the tan thonsand 
townships’ which onee acknowledged her 
princes, and of which abore three thousand 
atill exist. All that remained to them was 
the Telley of the capital : and though Chee- 
toreand Mandelgurh were maintaiued by 
the fldeli^ of the Sana's servants, their 
precarious revenues scarcely eufSced to 
maintain tlieir garrisone. The Sana was 
mainly indebted to 2 dim Sing of Eotah 
for the means of subsistence ; for in the 
straggle for existence his chiefs thought 
only of themselres, of defending their own 
estates or bayiag off their foes ; 'While those 
who bad snocnnibed took to horse, scoured 
the country, and plundered without distinc- 
tion. Inferior clanships declared themselves 
independent of their superiors, who in their 
turn usurped the crown domain, or by 
bribing the necessities of their prince, 
obtained his patents for lands, to ‘which, as 
they yielded him notliinsr, he became 
indifferent. The crown-teiisuts purcliased 
of these chiefs the protection [rehmati) 
which the Buna could not grant, ond made 
alienations of the crottn iattet, besides 
private rights of the community, which were 
often extorted at the point of the lance. 
Feuds multiplied, and the name of each 
clan beoame the watcb-word of alarm or 
defiance to its neiglibonr; castles were 
assaulted, and their inmates, as at Seogurh 
end Lawah, put to the sword : the Meras 
and Bhils descended from their hilts, or 
emerged from their forests, and planted am- 
buscades for the traveller or merchant, 
whom they robbed or carried to their re- 


treats, where they langnfched in. daraaeie tHl 
ransomed. Marriage-prooessionc werethaa 
intercepted, and the honey moon was passed' 
on a eliS of the Aravali, or in the forests on 
the Myhie. The Rajpoot, ‘wlioee moral ener- 
gies were hi anted, scrupled not to assooiats 
and to divide the spoil ‘with tlMsS lawlese' 
tribes, of wlwm it might be said, aa of tlie 
children of lohmael, "their hands were, 
Bgainet every man, and every man’s 'band 
against them.” Yet notwitiistaiiding 
sneh entire disorganiution of society, ex- 
ternal commerce was not stagnant • and in* 
the midst of tills rapine, the produce td 
Europe and Cashmere would pass each 
otberin transit through Mewar, loaded it ia 
true by a mnltiplicky of exactions, but 
guarded by those- who scorned all law 
bat the point of Amour, which they wen- 
paid for preserving.. 

The capital wfi] serve as a speeitaten of 
the country. Oodtpnr, which formerly 
reckoned fifty thousand honsea within tim 
walls, had not now three tboneand oesopied,. 
the rest wore in ruin, the rafters being 
taken for firewood. The realiaation of the 
spring harvest of Ifilfi, from the entire fiscal 
land was aboat 104, OOO I Grain sold for 
seven seers the ropee, thoogli thrice the 
quantity was procurable within tlie distance 
of eighty miles. losaranco from the capital 
to Nuthdwarra (twenty-five miles) was eight 
per cent. The Eatario biiief, whose ancee- 
tors are immortalised for fidelity, bad not n. 
horse to conduct him to hie princeik pre- 
sence, though bis estates were of fifty 
thousand mpeea annnal valno. Alt were ha 
ruins ; and the liana, the desoeodant of 
those patriot Rajpoots who opposed B.ber, 
Akber, and Arungseb, in the days of Mogul 
splendour, had not fifty hone toattend him, 
and was indebted for all the eomfbrts bo 
possessed to tbs iiberality of Eotah. 

Such was the chaos from which order was 
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to be evoked. Bat tbe elementi of pros- 
perity, tfaoagh scattered, were not extinct • 
and recollections of the past deeply engraved 
in the national mind, became available to 
le-aitiiBate their moral and physical ezig- 
tancc. To call these forth demanded only 
the excrtien of moral interference, and every 
ether wee rejected. The lawless freebooter, 
and even the eavage Bliil, felt awed at the 
agency of a power never seen. To him mo- 
tal opinion (ooin pared with which the 
strength of armies u nought ) was inexpli- 
eable, and be substituted in ite stead an- 
other invieible power— that of magic ; and 
the belief was oorrent thronghout the in- 
tricate region of the West, that a siugle 
individual oouid carry an army iu hia pocket 
and that our power could animate slips of 
papsr out into the figures of armed men, 
from which no precaution could guard their 
retreate. Accordingly, at tlte mere name 
of the British power, rapine ceased, and the 
inhabitants of the wilds of the West, the 
"foiest lords,’’ who had hitherto laughed at 
subjection, to the number of seven hundred 
viUagee, put each the sign of the dagger to | 
a treaty, promising abstinence front plunder 
and a return to iudnstrious life— a single 
individul of no rank, the negociator. More- 
over the treaty was religiously kept for 
twelve months when the peace was broken, 
not by them, but against them. 

To the Bujpoot, the moral spectacle of a 
Fcshwa marched into exile with all the 
guietode of a pilgrimage, effected more than 
twenty thomiand bayonets, and no other 
auxiliary was required than the judioious ' 
use of the impressions from this and other 
passing erents, to rel^ the foundations of 
order and prosperity— by never doubting 
the issue, socoesa was tnsured. The British 
tone, therefore, after the reduction of the 
plans enumerated, was marched to canton- 


ments : the rest was left for time and rea- 
son to aecomplish. 

Before proceeding further, ' it mny be- 
eonveiiient to sketch the form of civil go- 
vernment in Mewar, and the characters of 
its most conspicuous members ; the former 
we shall describe as it was when the ma- 
chine was in regular action ; it will be 
found simple, and perfectly suited to its 
object. 

There are four grand officers of the go- 
vernment 

lat. The Pordhan, or prime miniater ; 

2d. Bukahee, commander of the forces t 

3d. Soorutuama, keeper of tlte records ; 

4th. Suhaie, keeper of the signet ( I ). 

The first, the Purdhan, or civil premier, 
must be of the nonmilkant tribe. The 
whole of the territorial and financial ar- 
rangements are vested in him. He nomi- 
nates th» civil governors of districts, and 
the collectors of the revenue and custom ; 
and bus fourteen (/toot, or departments un- 
der him, which embrace all that relates to- 
expenditure. 

2d. The BuksUee must also be of a non- 
militant tribe and one different from the 
Purdban. Bis duties ore mixed, civil and 
military. Be takes the musters, and pays 
mercenaries, or rations, to the feudal te- 
nants when oo extra-service, and he ap- 
points a deputy to accompany all expedi- 
tions, or to head frontier-posts, with the 
title offou/dar, or commander. The royal 
wsignia, the standard, and kettle-drums 
accompany him, and the highest nobles as- 
semble under the general control of this 
civil officer, never under one of their own 
body. Prom the Bukshee’s bureau all pa- 
tents are issued, as also all letters of seques- 
tration of feudal land. 


&c. 


(1) Or rather, who makes the monogrammatic signet “Sithai^’ to all deeds, grants 
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Tbc Bailee hu font ucretaries >- 
l«t Drawl out deeds ; 

Sd. Acoountoot ; 

3d, Becorder of all patents or 
grants ; 

4tli. Keeps duplicates. 

3d. Tbe Soorntnama is tlie auditor and 
recorder of all the household expenditure 
and establishments, which are paid by his 
cheques. He lias four asustsnts also, who 
make a daily report and give a daily ba* 
lance of accounts. 

4th. Tbe Suhaie. He is secretary both 
for home and foreign correspondence. Be 
draws ont the royal grants or patents of 
estates and anperintends the deeds of grant 
on copper-plate to religions eatablishmenta 
Since the privilege appertaining to Saloom* 
brSi of confirming all royal grants with his 
signet tie Umee, has fallen into desuetude, 
the Suiuie executes this military auto- 
gaph. <1) 

To all decrees, from tbe daily stipend to 
the puita, or patent of an estate, each 
minister must append his seel, so that there is 
a complete system of check. Besides these 
the higher officers of government, there are 
thirty-six karkianae, or inferior officers, 
appointed directly by the Bana the most 
conspicuous of which are the justiciary, (2) 
the keepers of the register-office, of tbe 
mint, of tbe armoury, of the regalia, of the 
wardrobe, of tbe statutes, of tbe kitchen, 
of the bend, of the eeneschalsy, and of tbe 
seraglio. 

There was no want of aspuants to office, 
here hereditary j but it was vain to look 
amongst the descendants of the virtuous 
Paneboli, or tbe severe Umcacfaund, and the 
prediction of the former, “ Duet will cover 
the bead of Mewar when virtue wanders 


in rags,” was sfadctly fulfillei}. There 
appeared no talent, on inflaease, no 
honesty ; yet the deficiency was calonlated 
to excite sorrow rather than surprise ; tQ 
stimulate exertion in their behalf, rather 
than damp the hope of improrement } 
tltongh all scope for action, save in tlie fielil 
of intrigue, was lost, and talent was dormant 
of exercise. 

Tbe Bana’s character was little oalcnlat* 
ed to supply his minister’s deficiencies. 
Though perfectly versed in the past history 
of his country, its resouroee, and their 
management ; though able, wise, and 
amiable, bie talents were nullified by nu- 
merous weak points. Vain shcws^ fnvolons 
amusements, and on ilUregulated liberality 
ulone occupied him ; and so long os he 
could gratify these propensities he trusted 
complacently to tlie exertions ofothera for 
the restoration of order Und bis proper 
authority. He bad little steadiness pf 
purpose, and was particularly obnoxious to 
female infiucnce. It is scarcely to be 
wondered that he coveted repose, and waa 
little desirous to disturb tbe only moment 
his existence bad presented of enjoying it 
by inviting the turmoils of business. No 
man, however, was more capable of advin* 
iiig ; bis judgment was good, but he seldom 
followed its dictates ; in short he was an 
adept in theory, and a novice in practice. 
The only man about the court at once of 
integrity and efficiency was Kisheo das, who 
bad long acted as embasaudor, and to whoso 
asBsidttity tbc sovereign and the oonntiy 
owed much ; but his services were soon eat 
off by death. 

Such were the materials with which 
the work of reform commenced. The aim 
wae to bring back matters to a correapou- 


(1) The Saloombra chief bad hie deputy, who resided at court for this sole dnty^ 
for which he held a village. 

(2) Neevao, Duftur, Taksala, Silleh, Gadi, Oyna, Kapia-bindar, Bhora, lbaeara« 
Nakar-khanen, Julaib, Bawula. 
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deuce with an era of tiieir history, when 
the rights of the Jprinee, the wassal^ and the 
eultiTator, were alike well defined — that 
of l^atta Sing. 

The first point to effect Was the 
reooguitioa of the prince’s aathority by his 
nobles ; the surest rign of wbieli was their 
)>reBeDee at the capital, where some had never 
lieen, and Wlilien only when it suited their 
convenience or their views. In a few weeks 
the Sana saw himself surrounded by a court 
such as had not been known for half a cen- 
tury. It created no small curiosity to learn 
hy what secret power they were brought 
into each other’s presence. Sven the lawless 
Haniira, who Hut a short while before bad 
Iplaadered the marriage dower of the Hari 
queen coming from Kutah, and the 
Uhief of the Sungawnt clan, who had 
swiwn he might bend his head to 
woman, but never to hie sovereign,” left 
their csctlee of Bbadeiser and Deogurb, 
and ” placing the royal rescript on their 
beads,” hastened to his presence ; and in a 
lew weeks the whole feudal association of 
ftewet was embodied in the capital. 

To recall the eSiled population Was a 
anasanire shnnltaneous with the assembling 
of the nobles ; bnt this was a work requir- 
ing time : they had formed ties, and incar- 
ted obligations to the sodeties which had 
sheltered them, which could not at once be 
disengaged or annnilecL But wherever a 
sabject of Mewar existed, proclamntiuns 
penetrated, and satisfactory assnrances were 
obtained, and realised to an extent which 
belied in the strongest manner the assertion 
that patriotism is unknown to the natives 
of Hiudnsthan. The most enthusiastic and 
cheering pronb srere afforded, that neither 
cppiession from withont, nor tyranny 
within, could oxpel the feeling for the 
* hapotai the land of their fathers. Bven 
now, though time has chastened the impres* . 
sions, we should fear to pen but a tythe of 


the proofs of devotion of the hnabandniait 
of Mewar to tiie tolum aaflsts : it would be 
deemed romance by thoee who never conte- 
mplated humanity in its reflux front misery 
end despair to the ‘ sweet inflneuces ' of 
hope ; he alona who had witnessed the day 
of tronble, and beheld the progress of desol- 
ation— the standing corn graSed.by Mahrut* 
ta hone— the rifled toXrns devoted to the 
: flames— the oattte driven to tike camp, and 
the chief men seized as hostages for money 
never to he realized — could appreciate their 
delivearanoe. To be permitted to see these 
evils banished, to behold the snrvivots of 
oppression congregated from the most 
distant provinces, many of them strangers 
to each other, and the aged and the helpless 
awaiting the tucty day to take poasession 
of their ruined abodes. Was a sight which 
memory will not part with. Thus on the 
3d of Swsun ( July ), a favourite day with 
the husbandman, three hundred of all con* 
ditionSk with their waggons and implementa 
of labour, and preceded by banners and 
music, marched into Kupssun ; and Hhntta 
was once again invoked as they rcoonseerst^ 
ed their dwellings, and placed his portrait aS 
the Janus of their portals. On the same day, 
and within eight months subsequent to the 
signature of the treaty, above three hundr- 
ed towns and villages were titkultanioutfy 
re-inhabited ; and the laud, which for many 
years bad been a stranger to the plough- 
share, was broken up. Well might the su- 
perstitious fancy that miracles were abroad , 
for even to those who beheld the work 
in progression, it bad a magical result, 
to see the waste covered with habitations, 
and the verdant cum growing in the fields 
where lately they had roused the boar from 
his retreat] It was a day of pride for 
Britain! By sneb exertions of her power 
in these distant lands her sway is hallowed. 
By Britain alo&e can this fair picture be 
defaced; the tranquillity and independence 
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she has ooDferred, by her alone may be 
disturbed. 

To these important preliminary me^snrea, 
the assembly of the' nobles and recall of 
tile popalation, was added a third, without 
which the former would hare been nuga- 
tory. There was no - wealth, no capital, 
tn Slid their patriotism and industry. 
Foreign mereliants and bankers had 
abandoned the devoted land ; and those 
who belonged to it, partook of her poverty 
and her shame. Money was scaiee, and 
want of faith and credit had increased the 
usury oii'.loaiis to a ruinous extent. The 
Uana borrowed at thirty-six per cent ; be- 
sides twenty-five to forty per cent, dis- 
count tor his barati, or patents empower- 
ing collection on the land; a system pursued 
for some time even after liis restora- 
tion to authority. His profusion exceed- 
ed even the rapidity of renovatian ; 
and the husbandman had scarcely broken 
np his long-waste fields, when a call was 
made by the harpies of the state for an 
advance on their produce, while he himself 
had been compelled to borrow at a like 
ntinous rate tor seed and the means of sup- 
port, til be paid by expectations. To have 
hoped for the revival of prosperity amidst 
such destitution, moral and pecuniary, would 
Imvo been visionary. It was as necessary to 
improve the one, as to find the other : for 
poverty and virtue Jo not long associate, 
and oertHinly not in Mewar. Pi oclainations, 
were therefor prepared by the Bana. invit- 
ing roiffn merchants and bankers to establish 
connections in the chief towns throughout 
the country ; but as in the d.iys of 
demoralization little faith was placed in the 
words of princes, similar ones wore prepared 
by the Agent, .guranteeing the stipulations, 
and both were distributed to every com- 
mercial city in India. The resnlt was as 
had been foreseen : branch-banks were 
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everywhere formed, mercantile agents fixed 
in every town in ’ the country, wltSse 
opeiations were only limited by the slow 
growth of moral improvement. The shaoklea 
which bound external oommerce were at 
once removed, and the mnltifarioua poate 
for the collections of transit duties abolished: 
in lien of whioli chain of st'-itions, all levies 
on goods in transit were confined to ths 
frontiers. Tiie scale of duties was revised ; 
and by the abolition of intermediate posts, 
they underwent a redaction of from thirty 
to fifty per cent. By this system, whiclt 
could not for some time be comprehended, 
the tiansit and custom duties of Mewar 
made the meet certain part of the revenue, 
and in a few years exceeded in amount 
what had ever been known. 

The chief commercial mart, Bhilwara whidi 
shewed not a vestige of humanity, rapidly 
rose from ruin, and in a few months oontain- 
ed twelve hundred bouses, half of which 
Were occupied by foreign merchants. Bales of 
goods the'pi’oduce of the most distant lauds, 
were piled up in the streets lately overgrown 
with grass, and a weekly fair was established 
for the home-manufactures. A charter of 
piivileges ar.d immunities was issued, 
exempting tliem from aii taxation for the 
first year, and graduating the scale for the 
future ; calculated with the same regard to 
improvement, by giving the mind the full 
lango of enjoying the reward of its exertions. 
The right of electing their own chief 
magistrates and the assessors of justice, was 
abeve all things indispensable, so as to 
render them us independent as possible of 
the needy servants of the court. A guard 
was provided by the government for their 
protection, and a competent authority 
nominated to eee that the full extent of 
their privileges, and the utmost freedom of 
action, were religiously maintained. The 
eu<iro success of this plan may at once ha 
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recorded to porevent repetition. In 1622, 
Bbilwnra oontnined nearly three thooeiind 
dwellingB, which were chiefly inbebiteci by 
merchante, bankets, or artirane. An entire 
new street had been conetrncted in the 
centre of the town, from the dnties leried, 
and the ehope and hoasea were rented at a 
moderate rate ; while many were giren np 
to the proprietors of their eites, retnming 
from exile, on their paying the price of 
conetmction. Bnt as there is no happiness 
whithout alloy, so even (his pleasing picinre 
diatf its dark shades to chnsten the too 
sanguine expectation of imparting happiness 
to all. Instead of a generous emolution, a 
jealous competition eliecked the prosperity 
-of Bbilwara : the base spirit of exclnsire 
monopoly desired a distinction between the 
native and the etranger-merchant, for which 
they bad a precedent in the latter paying 
an addition to the town-duty of metage 
f’mopa.) The ttnreaeonableneeB of this was 
-discusaed, and it was siiewn to be more con- 
sonant to justice that be who came from 
JesBulmeer, Surat, Benares, or Delhi, should 
pay leee than the merchant whose domicile 
was on the spot. Wlien at length the 
parties acquiesced in this opini'>n, and were 
intreated and promised to know none other 
distinction than that of "iuhaliitant of Biiil- 
wara,’’ sectarian difierences, which there was 
less hope of reconciling, hecanio the cause 
of disunion. All the Hindu merchants 
belong either to the Vishnu or Jain sects ; 
-conseqnently each had a representative 
head, and ** th« five " for the adjudication 
of their internal arrangements ; and these, 
the wise man of both parties, formed the 


general conncil for the affairs of Bbilwara. 
Bnt they carried their religions differences 
to the judgment-seat, where each desired 
pre-eminence. Whether the point in dispute 
bingcil on the iuterpretation of law, whicit 
with all these sects is of divine origin, or 
whether tlie mammon of nnrigbtconsi-.esB 
was the lurking cause of tlieir bickerings, 
they assuredly did roiicb hai'm, for their 
appeals brought into play what of ail things 
was least desired, the intrigues of the pro- 
fligate dependants of the cotirt. It will be 
seen hereafter(r) in visits to Biiilwaro, how 
these disputes were in some degree calmed. 
The leaders on both sides were distinctly 
given to imderetaud they would be made 
to leave the place. Self-interest prevented 
this extremity ; bnt from the withdrawing 
of tiiat active interference (which the state 
of the alliance did not indeed warrant, but 
which humanity interposed for their benefit) 
together with the effect of appeals to the 
court, it is to be apprehended that Bliilwara 
may foil to Iteconie what it was intended 
to be, the chief commercial mart of Central 
India (2). 

Of the three measurea simnltaneously 
projected and pursued for the restoration of 
prosperity, tl)e industrious portion has been 
described. The feudal interest remains, which 
was found the most difficult to arrange. The 
agricultural and commercial clasees required 
only protection and Btitnalus, and we could 
repay tiie benefits their industry conferred 
by the lowest scale of taxation, which, 
though in fact equally beneficial to the 
government, was constiucted as a boon. 
But with the feudal lords there was no 


(1) In the Personal Narrative. 

(2) Although Bbilwara has not sttained that high prosperity my entlmsissm 
anticipated, yet the philanthropic HeW records that in 1825 ( tliree years after I had 
left the country) it exhibited “ a greater appearance of trade, industry, and modei ate 
bnt widely diffused wealth and comfort, than he had witnessed since he left Delhi.” 
The record of the aentiments of the iuhabitants towards me, as conveyed by tlie 
bishop, was gratifying, though their expression could excite no surprise in any one 
scqnainted with the characters and seneibihties of these people. 
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such <'quivalent to oflfer iii^'eturn for the 
RdcrifiMs many had to muke for tfao 
re-establishiuetit of society. Those who were 
well inclined, like Kotario, had every thing 
to gain, and nothing left to surrender ; 
while those who, like Deogurh, Saloombra, 
or Bcdnore, bad preserved their power by 
foreign aid, intiigue, or prowess, dreaded 
the high price tliey might be called upon to 
pay for the benefit of security which the 
new olliunace conferred. All dreaded the 
word ‘restitution,’ and the audit of half a 
century’s pcdtical accounts ; yet the adjust- 
ment of these was the corner-stone of the 
edifice, which anarchy and oppression had 
dismantled. Feuds wore to be appeased, a 
diffloiilt and hazardous task ■ and usurpa- 
tions, both on the crown and each other, to 
be redeemed. “ To bring the wolf and the 
goat to drink from the same vessel,” was a 
task of lees difficulty than to make the 
Ghondawut and Suktawut labour in concert 
for the welfare of the prince and the 
country. In fine, a belter idea cannot be 
afforded of what was deemed the hopeless- 
ness of success than the opinion of Zoora- 
wnr Sing, the chief of the latter elan, who 
Irul much to r.;linqniBh : “Were Purmetwara 
(the Almighty) to dciicand, he could not 
refrom Mewar. Wo judged better of them 
than they did of each other. 

It were eupei-fluous to detail all the pre- 
paratory measures for the accomplishment 
of this grand object ; the meetings and 
adjunrnmetits, which only served to keep 
alive discontent. On the 27th of April, the 
treaty with the British government was 
read, and the consequent change in their 
relations explained. Meanwhile, a char- 
ter, defining tfaa respective rights of the 
crown'and of the chiefs, with their duties 
to the community, was prepared, and a 
day named for a general assembly of the 
cliicfUins to sanction and ratify this en- 


gagement. The 1st of May was fixed ; the 
chiefs assembled ; the articles, ten in nnm. 
ber, were read and warmly discussed : when 
with unmeaning expressions of duty a nd 
objections to the least prominent, they ob-- 
tained, through their speaker, Goouldas of 
Deogurh, permission to re-assemble at turn- 
house to consider them, and broke np with- 
the promise to attend next day. The delay,, 
as apprehended, only generated opposition* 
and the 2ud and 3d passed in interoommn* 
nicHtione of individual hope and fear. It- 
was important to put an end to speculation. 
At noon, on the 4th of May, the grand hall 
was again filled, when the Bana, with bia 
sons and ministers, took their seats. Once 
more the articles were read, objections 
raised and combatted, and midnight bad 
ai rived without the object of the meeting 
being advanced, when an adjournment, 
proposed by Ooculdas, till the arrival of the 
Kana’s plenipotentiary from Delhi, met with 
a film denial; and the Bana gave him 
liberty to retire, it be refused bis testimony 
of loyalty. The Beygoo chief, who bad 
much to gain, at length set the example, 
followed by the chiefs of Amait and Deo- 
gurb, and in succession by all the sixteen 
nobles, who also signed as the proxies of 
their relatives, unable from sickness to 
attend. The most powerful of the second 
grade also signed for themselves and 
absent of their elans, each, as he gave in his 
adhesion, retiring ; and it was three in the 
morning of the 5lh of May ere the ceremony 
was over. The chief of the S-nktawute, 
determined to be conspicuous, was the last 
of his own class to sign. Daring this 
lengthened and painfol discussion^of fifteen 
hours’ oontinuaiice, the Bana conducted 
himeelf with such judgment and firmnese, 
as to give sanguiue hopes of his taking the 
lead in the settlement of his affaira 

Tins preliminary adjusted, it was im< 
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portant thattliestSpnlalHOiisof the trettty(l) the object was the renanoiation of lands, to 
ebonid be rigidly, if noU rapidly effected, which in some cases the right of iiiheritAnee 
It will not be a matter of surprise, that could be pleaded, in others, the cognizance 
some months passed away before the com- of successful revenge, while to many pres- 
plicated arrangementsarising out of this ciiptive possession could be asserted. It 
settlement were completed ; . but it may was the more painful, because although 
afford just grounds for gratulation, that they the shades which marked the acquisition of 
were finally acccvmplished without a shot gnch lands were varie<}, no distinction could 
jbeing fired, or the exhibition of a single be made in the mode of settlement, vie. 
British soldier in the country, nor, indeed, unconditional sun ender. In some cases, the 
within one hundred miles of Oodipur. Buna had to revoke his own grants, wrnng 
“ Opinion ’’ was the sole and all-siiiiicietit either from his necessites or his weakness ; 
ally effecting this political reform. The but in neither predicament could arguments 
Bsjpoots, in fact, did not require the de- be adduced to soften renunciation, or to 
monstration of our physical strengtii ; its meet the powerful and pathetic, and often 
influence had reached fur beyond Mewar. aiigiy appeals to justice or to prejudice. 
When a few firelocks defeated hundreds of Conuter-appeals to tlieir loyalty, and the 
the foes of public tranquillity, they attri- necessity for the re-establishiuent of their 
buted it to ''the ttrength of the Company's sovereign’s just weight and influence in the 
»oW(2),” the moral agency of which was social body, without which their own welfare 

proclaimed the true basis of our power, could not be secured, were adduced ; but in- 

" Sachha Raj,” was the proud epithet dividual views and passions were too absorb- 
applied by our new allies to the Biitish ing to bend to the general iiiterest. Weeks 

govcmineut in the East; a title which thus ] B8>ed in intei'ihange of visits, in sooth- 

distinguished the immortal Alfied, the ing pride, and in flattering vanity by the 
upright.” revival of past reculleclious, which gradually 

It will readily bo imagined that ii re- familiarized the subject to the minds uf the 
form, which went to touch the entire feudal chiefs, and brought them to compliance, 
association, could not he accomplished with- Time, conciliation, and impartial justice, con- 
out lia rasaini.’ and painful discussions, when firioml the victory thus obtained ; nnd when 

(1) A literal translation ot this curious piece of Uindu legislation will be found at 
page 167. If not drawn up w ith all the dignity of the legal enactments of the great 
governments of the West, it has an important advautage in conciseness ; the articles can- 
not be misinterpreted, and require no lawyer to expound them. 

(2) ‘‘ Compani Saheh ea nimuk ca soar sa ’’ is a common phrase of our native 
soldiery ; and "Dowahi ! Compani ca !” is au invocation or appeal against injustice ; but 
1 never heard this watch-word so powerfully applied as when a Sub, with the Resident’s 
escort ill 1812. One of our men, a noble young Rajpoot about nineteen years of age, and 
six feet high, bad been sent with an elephant to forage in the wilds of Nirwur. A band 
of at least fifty predatory horsemen assailed him, and demanded the surrender of the 
elephant, which he met by pointing bis musket and giving them deiianee. Beset on all 
sides, he fired, was cut down, and left for dead, in which BMe he was found, and brought 
to camp upon a litter. One sabre-cut had opened the back entirely across, exposing the 
action of tlie viscera, and his arms and wriste were barbarously hacked ; yet he was firm, 
collected, and even cheerful ; and to a kind reproach fur his rashness he 8aid,“What would 
you have said Captain Saheb, had 1 surrendered the company's musket ( Compani ca 

without fighting !” From their temperate habits, the wound in the back did well ; 
hut the severed nerves of the wrists brought on a lock-jaw of which ho died. The 
Company have thousands who would alike die for their bandooq. It were wise to cherish 
such feelings, 
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they were made to see that no interest was 
overlooked, that party views were un- 
known, and that the system included every 
class of society in its beneficial operation, 
cordiality followed concession. Some of 
these cessions were alienations from tlie 
crown of half a century’s duration. Indi- 
vidual oases of hardship were unavoidable 
without ioouring the imputation of favouri- 
tisni, and the dreaded revival of ancient 
feude, to abolish which was indispensable, 
but required much circumspection. Castles 
and lands in this predicament could there 
fore neither be retained by the possessor 
nor returned to the ancient proprietor with- 
out rekiadliiig the torch of civil war. The 
sole alternative was for the crown to take the 
object of contention, and make compensa- 
tion from its own domain. It would be 
alike tedius aud uninteresting to enter 
into the details of these arrangements, where 
one chief had to relinquish the levy of 
transit duties in the most iiuportuut outlet 
of the country, asserted to have been held 
during seven generations, as in the case of 
the chief of Deogurh. Of another ( the 
Bheendir chief held forty-thrw towns and 
villages, in addition to his grant ; of Aroait, 
of Bhadaiser, of Dabla, of Lawah, and many 
others who held important fortresses of the 
crown indepenent of its will ; and other 
claims, embranng every rigitt aud privilege 
appertaining to feudal society ; sufiice it, 
that in six months the whole arrangements 
were effected. 

In the painful and protracted discussions 
attendant on these arrangements, powerful 
traits of national character were developed. 
The castle and domain of Arjnh h.alf a 
century ago belonged to the crown, but had 
been usurped by the Poorawuts, from whom 
it was wrested by storm about fifteen years 
bac-k by the Siiktawuts, and a patent sanc- 
tioning possession was obtained, on the 
payment of a fine of JEl.OOO to tire Bana. Its 


surrender was now required from Fatteh 
Sing, the second brother of Bheendir, the 
head of this clan : but being regarded os 
the victorious completion of a feud, it was 
not easy to silence their prejudices aud 
objections. The renunciation of the forty- 
three towns aud villages by the chief of the 
clan caused not half the excitation, and 
every Suktawut seemed to forego his indivi- 
dual losses in the common sentiment 
expressed by their head : “ Arjah is the 
price of blood, and with its cession our 
honour is surrendered.” To preserve Uie 
point of honour, it was stipulated th.it it 
should not revert to the Peorawuts, but be 
incorporated with the fisc, which granted an 
equivalent ; when letters of surrender were 
signed by both brothers, whose conduct 
tiiTOughout was manly and confiding. 

The Bednore aud Aniait cldera, both of 
the superior grade of nobles, were the most 
formidable obstacles to the operation of the 
treaty of the 4th of M'ly. The first of those, 
by name Jcyt Sing {ike victorious lion), was 
of the Mairtea dun, the bravest of the brave 
race of Bahtore, whose ancestors had left 
their native abodes on the plains of Marwar 
and accompanied the celebrated Meera Bhaa 
on her marriage with Kairn Eoombho. His 
descendants, amongst whom was Jeimul, of 
immortal memory, enjoyed honours in 
Mewar equal to their birth and high deserts. 
It was the more difficult to treat with men 
like these, whose conduct had been a con- 
trast to the general license of the times, and 
who had reason to feel offended, when no 
distinction was observed between them and 
those who had disgraced the name of Baj- 
poot. Instead of the submission expected 
from the Bahtore, so overwhelmed was he 
from the magnitude of the claims, which 
amounted to a virtual extinction of his 
power, that he begged leave to resign his 
estates and quit the country. In prosecution 
of this design, he took post in the chief hull 
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of tbe pahee, from which no intreatie*, coaM 
mal.e him move : until theBana, to escape 
his importunities, and even restraint, ob- 
tained his promise to abide by the decision 
of the Agent. Tbe foims of the Sana’s 
court, from time immemorial, prohibit all 
personal communication between the 
Bovereign and his chiefs in matters of indivi- 
dual interest, by which indecorous alter- 
cation is avoided. But the ministers, whose 
office it was to obtain every information, did 
not make a rigid scrutiny into the title-deeds 
cf the various estates previous to advancing j 
the claims of the crown. Tliis brave man 
had enemies, and he was too proud to have 
recourse to the common arte either of 
adniation or bribery to aid his cause. It was 
a satisfaction to find that the two principal 
towns demanded of him were embodied in a 
grant of Singram Sing’s reign ; and the 
aheolnte rights of the fisc, of which he had 
become possessed, were cut down to about 
fifteen thousand rupees of annual revenue. 
But there were other points on which lie 
was even more tenacions than the surrender 
of these. Being the chief uoble of the fine 
district of Bednote, which consisted of three 
hundred and sixty towns end villages, chiefly 
of feudal allotments ( many of them of his 
own clan), he had taken advantage of tbe 
times to establish his influence over them, 
to assume the right of wordsbip of minors, 
and secure those services which were due to 
the prince, but which he wanted the power 
to enforce. The holders of these estates 
were of tbe third class of vassals or ffolt ( the 
mass ), whose services it was important to 
reclaim, and who eonstatuted in past times 
the most efficient force of the Banas, and 
were the preponderating balance of their 
authority when mercenaries were unknown 
in these patriarchal states. Abundant 
means twoards a just investigation had been 


previously procured ; and after some discos- 
sioD, in which all admissible claims were 
recognized, and argument was silenced, by 
incontrorertilde facts, this chieftain relin- 
quished all that was demanded, and sent in, 
as from himself, his written renunciation to- 
his sovereign. However convincing the 
data by which hie proper rights and those 
of his prince were defined, it was to feeling 
and prejudice that we were mainly indebted 
for BO satisfactory an adjustment. An 
' appeal to the name of Jeimul, who fell 
defending Chestore against Akbar, and 
the contrast of bis ancestor’s loyalty ami 
devotion with his own contumacy, acted as 
a talisman, and wrung tears from his eyes 
and the deed from his hand. It will afiord 
some idea of the difficulties encountered, as 
well as the invidiousness of the task of 
arbitrating such matters, to give his own 
comment verbatim : “I remained f.iithfni 
when his own king deserted him, and was 
one of four chiefs who alone of all Mewar 
fought for him in the rebellion : but the sou 
of Jeimul is forgotten, while tbe 'plunderer' 
ie his boon companion, and though of infe- 
rior rank, receives an estate which elevates 
him above me alluding to the chief of 
Bhadaiser, who plundered the queen’s dower. 
But while tbe brave descendant of Jeiinnl 
returned to Bednore with tbe marks of his 
sovereign’s favour, and tbe applause of 
those he esteemed, the 'runner' went back to 
Bhadaiser in disgrace, to which his prince’s 
injudicious favour further cotributed. 

Hamira of Bhadaiser was of the second 
class cf nobles, a Chondawut by birth. He 
succeeded to Lis father Sirdar Sing, tbe 
assassin of the prime minister even in the 
palace of bis sovereign ; into whose 
presence ho had the audacity to pursue the 
surviving brother, destined to avenge 
him(l). Hamira inherited all the turbu- 


(i) It will till up the picture of the times to relate the revenge. When JamshiS^ 
the infamous lieutenant of the infamous Meer Khan, established his Lead-quarters at 
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lence tnd diauffection with the estates of Ms 
father ; and this most conspicuous of the 
many lawless chieftains of the times was 
known throughout Bajasthan.as Hamira 
‘ tie runner' ’ ( douraet ). Though not en- 
titled to hold lands beyond thirty thousand 
atinualy, he had become possessed to the 
amount of eighty thousand, chiefly of the 
fisc or Khaliea, and nearly all obtained 
by riolence. though since confirmed by 
tlie prince's patent. With the chief- 
tain of Lawah ( precisely in the eame 
predicament ), wito held the fortress of 
Khyroda and- other valuable lands, Hamira 
resided entirely at the palace, and ob- 
taining the Ratia's ear by professione of 
obedience, kept possession, while chiefs in 
every respect his superiors had been compell- 
ed to surrender ; and when at length the 
Suktawut of Lawali was forbid the court 
until Khyroda and all his usurpations were 
yielded up, the son of Sirdar displayed his 
usual turbulence “curled his moustache’’ at 
the minister, and hinted at the fate of bis 
predecessor. Although none dared to imitate 
him, his etubbornness was not without 
admirers, especially among his own clanj 
and as it was too evident that fear or favour 
swayed the Bans, it was a case for the 
Agent’s iiiteference, the opportunity for 
which was soon aflforded. When forced to 
give letters of sm render, the Baua’s func- 
tionaries, who went to take possession, weie 
insulted, refused admittance, and compelled 
to return. Not a moment could be lost in 


punishing this contempt of authority; and 
as the Btma was bolding a court when th« 
report arrived, the Agent requested an 
audience. He found the Sana and bis ohiefif 
assembled in “ the balcony of the sun,*' 
and amongst them the notorious Hamira. 
After the usual coinpllmeuts, the Agent 
asked the minister if his master bad been 
pat in possession of Sianoh, It was evident 
from the general coustraiut, that all were 
acquainted with the result of the de- 
putation ; but to remove responsibility 
from the minister, the Agent, address- 
ing the Bana as if he were in ignorance of 
the insult, related the transaction, and 
observed that his government wonld bold 
him culpable if he remained at Oodipur 
while his Highness's commands were dis- 
regarded. Thns supported, the Bana resumed 
his dignity, and in forcible lauguago signified 
to all present his anxious desire to do no* 
thing which was harsh or ungraoioua j but 
that, thus compelled, he would not recede 
from what became him as their sovereign. 

> Calling for a beera, he looked etemly at 
Hamira, and commanded him to quit bis 
presence instantly, and the capital in on 
hour ; and, but for the Agent’s interposition, 
he would have been banished the country. 
Confiscation of his whole estate was com- 
manded, until renunciation was completed. 
He departed that night ; and contrary to 
expectation, not only were all the usurps* 
tions surrendered, but, what was scarcely 
contemplated by the Agent, the Raua's flag 


Oodipur, which he daily devastated. Sirdar Sing, then in power, was seized and confined 
as a hostage for the payment of tliirty thousand rupees demanded of the_ Bana. Tho 
surviving brothers of tho murdered minister Somji "purchased their foe” with the sum 
demanded, and anticipated his clansmen, who were on tho point of eficcting Ms liberation. 
The same sun shone on the head of Sirdar whioh was ]>]aced as a signal of revenge over 
the gate way of Bampeari’s palace. I had the anecdotes from tho minister ScaloU, one 
of the actors in these tragedies, and a lelative of tho brothers, who were all swept away 
by the dagger, A similar fate often seemed to him, though a brave man, iuevitable 
during those resumptions; nhich iiiipression, added to the Bona's known inconstancy 
of favour, robbed him of half his energies. 
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of sequestration was qnietly admitted into awaited the result, which an unpremeditated 
the fortress of Bhodaiser. (1) incident facilitated. After a long and frnit> 

One more anecdote may suffice. The less expostulation, he had takon refuge in 

lands and fortress of Amlee had been in obstinate silence; and seated in a chair 

the family of Auiait since the year i7, only opposite to the envoy, with his shield in 

five years posterior to the date to whigh front, placed perpendicularly on his knees, 
these arrangemeots extended ; their posses* arms and head reclined thereon, 

sion verged on half a century. The lords of lie continued vacantly looking on the 
Amaj||i were of the sixteen, and were chiefs ground, To interrapt this nnconrteous si* 
of the elan Jugawnt. The present represen* lonce in his own house, the envoy took a 
tative enjoyed a fair character : he could, with picture, which with several others was at 
the chief of Bednore, claim the succession hand, and placing it before him, remarked, 
of the loyal ; for Pertap and Jeimul, their “ chief did not gain his reputation for 
respective ancestors, were rivals and lUiirtyre sioamdAem'S (2) (loyalty) by conduct such 
on that memorable day whm the genius of as yonra” His eyes suddenly recovered 
Cheetore abandoned the Seesodiaa. But the their animation and his countenance was 
heir of Amait had not this alone to support lighted with a smile, as ho rapidly nttered, 
his claims j for his predecessor Pertap had “how did you come by this— why does this 
lost his life in defending his country sgaiust interest yon P" A tear started in his eye 
the Mahrattae, and Amlee had been bis te added, this is my “ father I”— “Yes," 
acquisition. Futteh Sing (such was his said the Agent, “ it is the loyal Pertap on 
name) was but forward by the more artful the day he wont forth to meet hia death ; 
of his immediate kin, the Chondawnt interest; but his name yet lives, and a stranger does 
but big disposition, blunt and impetuous, homage to hie fame.” — “ Take Amlee, take 
was little calculated to promote their views : , Amlee,” he hurriedly repeated, with a 
he was an honest Rajpoot, who neither could suppressed tone of exnltation and sorrow, 
nor cared to conceal his anger, and at a *' but forget not the extent of the sacrifice.” 
ceremonious visit paid him by tlio Agent, he To prolong the visit would have been 
had hardly suiiicieut control over himself painful to both, but as it might have been 
to be courteous, and though he said nothing, trusting too much to humanity to delay 
his eyes, inflamed with opium and disdain, the resumption, the Agent availed himself 
spoke his feelings. He maintained a dog* of the moment to indite the cAoorcAifti (3) of 
ged indifference, and was inaccessible to surrender for the lands, 
argnment, till at length, following the With these instances, characteristic of 
example of Bednore, he was induced to individuals and the times, this sketch of 
abide by the Agent’s mediation. He came the introductory measures for improving 
attended by bis vassals^ wlm anxqusly the condition of Mewar may be closed. To 

(1) Nearly twelve months after this, my public duty calleT me^ i^Ncembahaira 
en route to Kotah. The castle of llamira was within an hours ride, and at night he was 
reported as having arrived to visit me, when I appointed the n ext day to receive him. 
Early next morning according to custom, I took my ride, with four of Skinner’s hoTrO, 
and galloped past him, stretched with his followers on the ground not far from my camp, 
towards his forts. He came to me after breakfast, called me his greatest friend, “ sworo 
by his dagger ho was my Rajpoot,” and that ho would be in future obedient and loyal; 
but this, I fear, can never be. 

(2) Literally faith ( dherma ) to his lord ( iteama ). 

(3) Paper of relinquishment. 
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«iiter m tre largely ia detail is foreign to tlie 
Fvpnse of the Work ; not is it reqaisite for 
the comprehension of the ttnity of tlio 
object, that a more minute dissection Of 
the parts shonld be afforded. Before, how- 
orer, we exhibit the general results of these 
arrangements, we shall revert to the condi- 
tion of the mere humble, but a most im- 
portant of the community, the peasantry 
of Mewhr ; and embody, in a few remarks, 
the fruits of observation or inquiry, as to 
their past and present state, their rights, 
the establishment of them, their infringe- 
ment and restitution. Oa this snbjeet much 
has been necessarily introdneel in the 
sketch of the feudal system, where landed 
tenures were dtaonssed ; but it ia one on 
which snoh a contrariety of opinion exists, 
that it may be desirable to show the exact 
state of landed tenures in a country, where 
Hiodn manners shonld exist in greater 
parity than in any other port of the vast 
continent of India. 

The ryot (euUivator) is the proprie- 
tor of the soil in Mewar. He compares his 
right therein to the ahkye dhooba (1), 
Which no vicissitudes can destroy. 
He calls the land his bapoia, the most em- 
phatic, the most ancient, the most cherislied, 
niid the most significant phrase his language 
commands for patrimflHiaHi) irtberilanee. 
He has nature and Menu in support of his 
claim, and can quote the text, alike compul- 
enry on prince and peasant, “cultifated | 
land is the property of him who cut away j 


the wood, or who oharetl and tilled it (3) 
an ordinance binding on the whoje Hiodn 
race, ami which no international Wars, or 
conqaest,coald overturn. In accordance with 
this principle is the ancient adage, not of 
Mewar only but all Rajpootana, HAqy r« 
d&a»ni SnJ ho ; bhom ra dketmu ma cAot 
‘ the government ia owner of the rent, biKt X 
am the master of the land.' With the tollersiii 
tion and benevolence of the race the non- 
qnoror is commanded "to respect the 
deities adored by the oonqnered, also their 
virtunns priests, and to ettablish the laws 
of the conquered nation at declared in their 
book*(i).’’ If it were deemed desirable to 
recede to the system of pare Hindu agra- 
rian law, there is no defioienoy of materials. 
The enstomary laws contained in the 
various reports of able men, snperadded to 
the general ordinances of Mena, would form . 
a cole at once simple and efficient; for 
though innovation from foreign oonqueet 
has placed many principlea in abeyance, 
and modified others, yet be has observed to 
little purpose who does not trace a nni* 
fonnity of design, which at one time had 
ramified wherever the name of Hindu pre- 
vailed t language hoe been modified, and 
terms have been corrupted or changed, but 
the primary pervading principle is yet per- 
ceptible; and whether we examine the 
systems of Candeisb, the Carnatic, or Raja- 
sthan, we shall discover the elements to 
be the same. 

If we consider the system from the 

* 


(1) The dhoaba great flourishes in all seasons, and most in the intense heats : it is 
not only atnara or ' immortal,’ bat akhtfe, 'not to be eradicated and its tenacity to the 
eoU deserves the distinction. 

(2) Prom bap ‘ father,' and tho termination of, or helonoina to, and by which clans 
are distinguished ■ as Kurruneate, * descended of Kurrun ; ^ Maneingote, ' descended of 
Mansing.* It is curious enough that the m'lnntain clans of Albania, and other Greeks, 
have the same distinguish iug terminations, and tlie Mainote of greeoe and the Mairots 
of Rajpootana alike signify movatoineer, or ‘of the mountain,' maina in Albanian ; mxira 
or mera in Sanscrit. 

(3) Text 44. On the ‘ Servile Classes,’ Menu ; ' Haughton’s edition. 

(4) On Government, text 201—3. 
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jperiod deecribed by Arrian, Oiirtiaa, and medan conquerors; the first (Persian) is 
Diodoan, we shall see In the gorerntnent of of more general nse in Candeish ; the other 
townsbipe each commune an *imperitmin (Arabic) in the Carnatic. Thus the great 
dmjwrjo;’ a little republic, maintunlng its Persian moralist Sadi exemplifies its applU 
tnunioipal legislation independent of the cation : " If you deeire to auooeed to your 
monarchy, on which it relies for general father’s inheritanoe ( meeros ), first obtain 
support, and to whioh it paya the bhog, or hU wisdom.'* 

toe m kinit as the prioe of this proteetion ; While the term bapota thus implies the 
for though the preseribed duties of kings inheritance or patrimony its holder, if a 
are as well defined by Menu(l) ss by any military vassal, is called ‘ Bboinia,' a term 
■inriaconsnlt in Europe, nothing can be equally powerful, meaning one actually 
more lax than the mutual relations of the indentified with the soil ( bhoom I, and fur 
Kowned and governing in Hiudu monar- which the Mahomedan has no equivalent 
chles, which are resolved into unbounded but in the possessive compound wuttun-dar, 
liberty of action. To the artificial regula* or meera»~dtir. The Caniateki(i) of Mala* 
tion of society, whioh leaves all who depend bar is the Bhomia of Bajasthan. 
loa manual exertion to an immutable ds- The emperors of Delhi, in the zenith of 
'gradaftton, must be ascribed these multitn* their power, bestowed the epithet 'zemindar* 
'dinottt governments, unknown to the rest upon the Uinda tributary sovereigne ; not 
‘of mankind, which, in spite of such die* out of dierespeet, but in the true applies* 
location, Mwntain the bonds of mutn^ tion of their own term ' Bhomia Baj,’ ex* 
eympethiee. Strictly speaking, every state pressive of their tenacity to tho soil ; and 
preaents the picture of so many hundred or this fact affords additional eridenoe of the 
tirousand minute republics, without any proprietary right being in the oultivator 
eouneetion with each other, giving allegi- (ryot), namely, that he alone can confer 
'ance («») and rent (h&op) to a prince, the freehold fond^ which gives the title of 
■Who neither legielates for them, nor even Bhomia, and of which both past history and 
forms a police for their internal protection, present usage will fumieh us with examples, 
it is ooaseqaent on this want of paramount When the tenure of land obtained from .'the 
interference that, in matters of police, of cultivator is held more valid than the grant 
justice, and of law, the communes act fbr of the sovereign, it will be deemed a con- 
themselvea ; and from this want of paternal . elusive argument of the proprietaiy right 
Interference only have arisen thoee courts being vested in the ryot. What should in- 
of equity, or arbitration, the * punchatU,' duce a chieftain, when iaduoted into a 
But to return to the Jiwihold ryot of perpetual fief, to eetablish through the ryot 
Hewar, whose bapota is the wultun and a right to a few aeree in bhom, but the 
the meemi of the peninsula, — words of knowledge that although the vicissitudes 
foreign growth, introduced by the Maho- I of fortune or of favour may deprive him of 

(1) "Let the Icing receive hie annual revenue through his collectors ; but let him 
observe the divine ordinances, and act at a father to hit people.” Text 80.—“ To protect 
ihe people, and to honour the priests, are the highest duties of kings, and ensures them 
felioi^.” 88.—“ From tkep^le he must learn the theory of agrioulture. commerce, and 
praehoal arts.” dS.— To those who imagine that these ancient monarchies are simply 
despotic, instead of patriarchal, their divine legislator expressly doctares, that “a king 
addicted to vices ( whioh t-«nd to misrule ) may lose even hu Mo from the public retent- 
ment.” 46. — TheDutieeofhinqt.’’, 

_ (8) Cani ‘ land,’ and afeki * heritage ’ ; Report, p. 869. —I should be iuolined to 
uaagine the atcAi, like the oU and awut. Bajpoot tenvaatioas, implying clanship* 
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his aggregate signiorial rights, bis olum% 
derived from the spontaueoae favour of 
tiie oommune, can never be set aside ; and 
when he ceases to be the lord, be becomes 
a member of the common-vrealtb, merging 
his title of Thacoor, or Signor, into the 
more humble one of Bhomia, the allodial 
tenant of the Bejpoot feudal system, else- 
where discaased(l) Thus we have touched 
on the method by which he acquires this 
distinction, for protecting the oommunity 
from violence i and if left destitude by the 
negligence or inability of the Government, 
be is vested with the rights of the crown 
in its share of the iAog or rent. But when 
their own laud is in the predicament called 
“ gvlthae," or reversions from lapses to the 
commune, he is ' teited ’ in all the rights of 
the former proprietor j or, by internal 
arrangements, they can convey such right 
by cession of the commune. 

The privilege attached to the bioet, 
and acquired from the community by the 
protection afforded to it, is the moat power- 
ful argument for the recoguition of its 
original rights. The Bhomia, thus vested, 
may at pleasure drive his own plough, right 
to the soiL His diaant is exempt from the 
Jureeb ( measuring rod ) ; it is never assess- 
ed, and his only sign of allegiance is a quit- 
rent, in most cases triennial and the tax of 
khur^lakur (2), a war impositioo now com- 
muted for money. The etate, however, 
indirectly receives the services of these 
allodial tenants, the yeomen of B ijosthan, 
who oonstitute, as in the districts of Komul- 
meer and Mandalgarfa, the landwehr, or 
local militia. In fact, since the days of 
universal repose eet in, and the towusbipe 
required no protection, an arrngement was 


made with the Bbomiaa of hCewar, in whichi 
the crown, foregoing its daim of quit-rent^ 
has obtained their services in the garrisoan 
and frontier stations of polioa at a verjr 
slight pecuniary sacrifice. 

Such are the rights and privileges deriv* 
ed from the ryot cultivator alone. The- 
Bana may dispossess the chiefs ofBednove,i 
or Ssloombra, of their estates, the grant of 
the crown — ^he could ’not touch the righUt 
emanating from the community ; and thus 
the descendants of a chieftain, who a tew 
years before might have followed his 
sovereign at tbs bead of one hnndred cavali- 
ers, would descend into the humble foot 
militia of a district. Thousands are in this 
predicament : the Ennawnts, Loonawats^ 
Ehoombhawntg and other elans, who, liks 
the Celt^ forget not their olaitns of birth is 
the dUtinotions of fortune, but assert their 
propinquity as “ brothers in the nineteenth 
or thirtieth degree to the prince *’ on the 
throne. So sacred was the tenoro derived 
from the ryot, that even monardis held 
lande in bkom from their subjects, for aa 
iustance of which we are. indebted to tbs 
great poetic historian of the laat Hindn 
kittg. Cbauad relates, that when his sover- 
eign, the Cboban, had subjugated the king- 
dom of Anbulwarrs (3) from the Solankl^ 
bo returned to the nepliew of the conquered 
priuoe several distriots and sea-ports, and 
all the bhom held by the fltmily. In short 
the Bijpoot vaunts bis aristociatie dtStioo- 
tion derived from the land ; and opposes 
the title of * Bhomia Raj,' or government of 
the soil, to the ‘ Bania Baj,’ or ocmt> 
meroial government, wbieb be affixes as aa 
epithet of contempt to Jeypur ; where 
wealth accnmulates and men decay.” 


(1) See page 386. 

(3) Bee Sketch of Feudal Intern. 

(3) NehrwalaofB’&nville; the Balhsra sovereignty rdf the Arabian travellers qf 
the eighth and ninth centurioe, I visited the remains of wis city on my last journey, 
and from (Hrigiusl authoiitioa shall give an account of this oncimrt enpociam of oouHaeros 
and literature. 
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lu the gmt **regwter of pateBte” 
(puOa btthye ) of Mewar, we find a species 
of blkom held by the greater raseals on 
particnbr crown lands ; whethorthis origin* 
ated from inability of ceding entire town- 
abips to oomptete the estate to the rank of 
the inoambent, or whether it was merely in 
eonfirmation of the grant of the oommansi 
could not he aseertained. The benefit from 
this hhom is only peenniary, and the title is 
* bhom refcvali' (1), or land^ [ in retarn 
for] * presematioa,' Strange to say, the 
Crown itaelf holds * Ihom rebwali ' on its 
own fisoal demesnes consisting of small 
portions in each village, to the amount of 
ten tbonsand rupeea in a district of thirty 
Or forty townships. This species, however, 
is so inoongruons that we can only state it 
does exist : we should vainly seek the cause 
for such apparent absurdity, for since 
Cooiety has been unhinged, the oraoles are 
mute to ranch of antiquated Guatom. 

We ahatt close these remarks with some 
illustrative traditions and yet existing 
caatoma, to substantiate the ryofe right in 
the soil of Mewar. After one of those eou- 
Tulsious described in the annals, the prince 
bad gone to espouse the daughter of the 
Bnja of Muudure, the ( then ) capital of 
Marwar. It is customary at the moment of 
** hatleva,’’ or the jimctiou of hands, that 
any request preferred l>y the bridegroom to 
the father of the briile should meet coin- 
plianCQ, a usage which has yielded many 
fatal results ; and the Kana had been promp- 
ted on this ocosion to demand a body of 
ten thousand Jat cultivatom to repeople the 
deserted fisc of Mewar, An ossent was 
given to the unprecedented demand, hut when 
the inhabitants were thus despotically oal|- 


ed on to migrate, they denied the power and 
refused. “ Shall we,*' said they, ** abandon' 
the lands ot our inheritance ( bapota ), the 
property of our children, to accompany a 
stranger into a foreign land, there to labour 
for him 7 Kill ns you may, but never shall 
we relinquish our inalienable rights.” The 
Mundore prince, who had trusted to this 
reply, deemed himself exonerated from hie 
promise, and secured from the toes' of so 
many aubjects ; but be was deceived. Tlie 
Sana held out to them the enjoyment of the 
proprietary righto escheated to the crown in 
bis cmictry, with the hinds left without 
occupants by the sword, and to ali, iucreaso 
of property. When equal {and absolute 
power was thus conferred, they no longer 
hesitated to ozchauge the arid soil of 
Matwar for the garden of JEkajwaRa ; and 
the deacendantsof these Jate still occupy th» 
flats watered by the Berie and Bunas. 

In those districts which afforded protec*- 
tion from innovation, the proprietary right 
of the ryot will be found in fnll force ; of 
this the populous and extensive district of 
Jetiajpur, consietiog of one hundred and six 
townshipe, affords a good apecimen. Tliero 
are but two pieces of land throughout tho 
whole of this tract the property of the 
orowo, and th -ee were obtained by force 
duriog the occupancy of 2alim Sing of 
Kotal). The right thus unjustly acquired 
wae, from the conscientiousness of tho 
Hanu's civil governor, on tlio point of being 
annulled by sale and reversion, when the 
court interfered to maintmn its proprietary 
right to the tanks of Lohario and Btounda, 
and the lands which they irrigate, now the 
hAom of the Bana. (8) This will serve as 
an illustration bow 6Aem may be acquired, 


(1) &t2v<imcn(a of the European system. 

(2) The author has to acknowledge with regret, that be was the cause of the Meena 
proprietors not re-obtaining their bopota : this arose, partly from ignorance at the time, 
‘partly from the individual claimants being dead, and more than all, Awm the represen. 
-tatioii that the intended sale originated is B bribe to Sttdda-Baiu tse goremoT, which, 
howcTcr, was not tho case. 
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aad the aonals of Eotah will exhibit, unhup- 
pily for the Ryots of that country, the 
almost total aunihilatioa of their rights, by 
the same summary process which originally 
attached Lohario to the fisc. 

The power of alienation being thus 
proved, it would he superflaons to insist 
farther on the proprietary right of the 
cultivator of the soil. 

Besides the ability to alienate as demons- 
trated, all the over symbols which mark 
proprietary right in other oountries are 
to be found in Mewar ; that of entire oon- 
veyance by sale, or temporary by mortgage } 
and numerons instances could be adduced, 
especially of the latter. The fertile lands j 
of Horlah, along the banka of the Kbary, ; 
are almost all mortgaged, and the registers 
of these transactions form two oonsideraUe 
volumes, in which great variety of deads 
may be discovered : one extended for one 
hundred and one years (l)j when redemption 
was to follow, with out regard to interest on 
the one hand, or the benefits from the laud 
on the other, but merely by repayment of the 
earn borrowed. To maiutaiu the interest 
during abeyance, it is generally stipulated 
that a certain portion of the harvest shall be 
reserved fur the mortgagee — a fuurtli, o fifth, 
or ‘googri ,’ — a share so small as to be valued 
only os a mark of proprietary raoognitioii(3). 
The mortgages were chiefly of the commer- 
cial classes of the large frontier towns : in 
many cases the proprietor contiuuee to 
cultivate for another the lands his ancestor 
mortgaged four or tive generations ago, nor 
does he deem his rigiit at all impaired. A 


plan had been sketched to raise money to 
redeem these mortgages, from whose Com- 
plex operation the revenue was sure to 
suffer. No length of time or absence can 
affect the claim to the bapota, and so sacred 
is the right of absentees, that land wilt ley 
sterile and nnprod active from the penalty* 
which Mena denounces on all who interfere 
with tlieir neighbonr's rights : “ for unless 
there be a special agreement between the 
owner of the laud and the seed, the fruits 
belongs clearly to the land-owuer,** even “if 
seed conveyed by water or by wind ehould 
germinate, the plant belongs to the land- 
owner, tie mere toteer takes not the fruit (3). 
Sven crime and the extreme sentence of the 
iaw will not alter succ.-ssion to property, 
either to the military or cultivating vassal ; 
and the old Kentish adage, probably intro- 
duced by the Jats from Scandinavia, who 
under Hengist established that kingdom of 
the heptarchy, vk. 

“ The father to the bough, ' 

And the son to the plough.” 
is practically understood by the Juts and 
Dhomias (4) of Mewar, whose treason is not 
deemed hereditary, uor a chain of noble acts 
destroyed because a false link was thrown 
out. We speak of the military vassals — the 
cultivator can not aspire to so dignified a 
crime as the treason. 

The officers of the townships are the 
same as have been so often desci'ibed, and 
are already too familiar to those interested' 
in the subject to require illustration. From 
the Patel, the Cromwell of each township, 
to the village gossip, the ascetic Sauyasi, 


(1) Olaims to tlie bopota appear te be maintainable if not alienated longer than 
one hundred and one years : and undisturbed possession ( no matter bow obtained) for 
the same period appears to confer this right. The meeras of Uandeish appears to havp 
been on the saipe footing. Bee Mr. Elphinstone’s Bomrt. 

(S) The aavuayieyvm of the peuusnls in Fifth Report, p. 356-7; correctly twmi 
^hoga, ' lord’s rent in Sanscrit. 

(3) Menu, 62—54, on the Servile Classes, 

^4) Patel. 
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Mcli d«eini hia office, end the lend be holds 
is Tirtne thereof in perpetuity, free of rent 
to the atete, ezoept a email triennial quit- 
rent (!)> liability, like every other 

braoeh of the state, to two war taxes (S). 

Opioiona are varioas as to the origin and 
attribntea of the Patel, the moat important 
penottage in village sway, whose office is by 
many deemed foreign to the pare Hindu 
system, and to whioh language even bia title 
is deemed alien. But there is no doubt 
that both office and title are of ancient 
growth, and even etymological rnle proves 
the Patel to be head ( pati ) of the com* 
mnni^ (8). The office of Patel of Mewar 
originally elective ; he was "primiu inter 
pores," the constituted attorney or represen- 
tative of the oommnne, and as the mediam 
between cnltivator and the government, 
enjoyed benefits from both. Besides bia 
depots, and the aeerano, or one-fortieth of 
all pioduee from the ryot, he had a remis- 
aion of a third or fourth of the rent from 
Bueh extra lands as he might cultivate in 
addition to bis patrimony, Snch was the 
Patel, the link connecting the peasant with 
the government, ere predatory war eub ver- 
ted all order : but as rapine increased, so 
did his authority. He became the plenni- 
potentiary of the oomanity, the security for 
the contribution imposed, and often the 
hostage for its payment, remaining in the 
camp of the predatory hordes till they were 
paid ofiL He gladly undertook the liqui- 
dation of such oontributiona as these 
perpetnal invaders imposed. To indemnify 
himself, a schedule wae formed of the riiare 


of eaoh ryot, and nmrtgage of land, and 
sequestration of personal effects followed till 
hia avarioe was satisfied. Who dared 
oomplain against a Patel, the intimate of 
Fathan and Hahratta commanders, his 
Bdop>ted patrons ? He thns became the 
master of hit feiiow-oitisens ; and, as power 
corrupts all men, their tyrant instead of 
their mediator. It was a system necessarily 
involving its own decay ; for a while glutted 
witit plenty, but failing with the supply, 
and ending in desolation, exile, and death. 
Hothing was left to prey on but the despoil- 
ed carcase ; yet when peaee retaroed, and in 
its train the exile ryot to reclaim the bc^eota, 
the vampire Patel waa reanscitated, and 
evinoed the same ardour for eupremsoy and 
the same cupidity which had eo materially 
aided to convert the fertile Mewar to a 
desert. The Patel acoordingly proved one 
of the chief obatactea to retnrning pros- 
perity i and the attempt to rednoo this 
corrupted middletnan to his original station 
in society was both difficult and hazardous, 
from the support they met in the corrupt 
officers at court, and other inflnenoes *‘ieA>nd 
the curtain.'* A system of renting the 
crown lands being deemed the most expe- 
dient to advance prosperity, it was incumbent 
to find a remedy for this eviL The mere 
name of some of these petty tyrants inspired 
Buoh terror, as to check all desire of return 
to the country ; but the origin of the 
institution of the office and its abuass being 
ascertained, it was imperative, though diffi- 
cult, to restore the one and banish the other. 
The original elective right in many town- 


0) Patel 5«rr«r. 

(3) The Qhnr-geenti iurrar, and Shut-lakur or wood and forage, expluned in the 
bodal system. 

(3) In copper-plate gnnts dng from the rains of the aneieet Oojein (presented to 
the nqral Asistio Society }. the prince’s patents {putta) oonfarring gifts are addresssd to 
the Pattadlae on d fiyots. I never heaM aa etymology of this word, bat imagine it to bo 
from Pntta'ffceset^ at’ Patent’ and eila, wlueh means a nail, or sharp instrument; 
metaphotically, that whioh binds or unites these patents ; all, however, having pati 
or chief, as the basis.— See Tronsactio&s of the Boyal Asiatic Society, vol, i p. 837. 
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Bhips WHS therefore returned to the ryot, 
who nominated new Patele, hie choiae being 
confirmed by the Bana, in wboee presence 
investiture was performed by binding a 
turban on the elected, for which he 
presented bis nutrur. Traces of the sale of 
those offices in past times were observable : 
and it was deemed of primary importance 
to avoid all such channels for corruption, in 
order that the ryot’s election should meet 
with no obstacle. That the plan was bene- 
ficial there conld be no doubt : that the 
benefit would be permanent, depended, 
unfortunately, on circumstances which those 
most anxious had not the means to control : 
for it must be recollected, that although 
“personal aid and advice might be given 
when asked,” all internal interference was 
by treaty strictly, and most justly, prohibi- 
ted. 

After a few remarks on the mode of 
levying the erown rents, we shall conclude 
the subject of village .economy in Mewar, 
and proceed to close this too extended 
chapter with the results of four years of 
peace and the consequent improved pros- 
perity. 

There ore two methods of levying the 
revenues of the erown on every description 
of corn — hunkoot and bhuUait ; for on su- 
garcane, poppy, oil, hemp, tobacco, cottou, 
indigo, and garden stnfis, a money payment 
is fixed, varying &om two to six rupees per 
beegha. The Je^nhoot is a conjectara! 
assessment of the standing crop, by the 
united judgment of the officers of govern- 
ment, the Patel, the Pstwarri, or Begistrar, 
and the owner of the field. The accuracy 
with which an accustomed eye will deteiv 
mine the quantity of grain an a given 
aurface is sutpiisiug: but should the owner 
4seia the estimate overrated, be oau insist 
An bhuttaU or division of the com after it 
is threshed ; the most aacieut and only 


infallible mode by whioh the dues eitber of 
the government or the husbandman eaa be 
asoertained. lathe ftftwtfese, system, the 
share of the government varies fiom 
one-third to two-fifths of tiie spring harvest, 
as wheat and barley ; and somethnes evefi 
half, which is the invariable proportion of 
the antumnal cropa In either case, kuntoot 
or hhattaie when the shares are appropriat- 
ed, those of the crown may be commuted to 
a money payment at the average rate of the 
market. The koot is the most lialfie to 
curmption. The ryot bribes the eolleetor, 
who will under-rate the orop; and irfien he 
betrays his duty, the thanah, or watchman, 
is not Hkely to be honest : and as the 
mukhegy or India eom, the grand aotonmal 
crop of Mewar, is eaten green, the crown 
: may be defrauded of half its dues. The 
; system is one of uncertainty, from whioh 
eventually the ryot derives no advantage, 
though it fosters the cupidity of Patels a&d 
Collectors ; but there wss a burrar or tt% 
introduced to make up for* this defioimioyi 
which was in proportion to the quantity 
cultivated, snd its amount at the mercy of 
the officers. Thus the ryot went to work 
with a mill-stone round his neck, instead 
of the exhilarating reflection that every 
hour’s additional labour was his own, be 
saw merely the advantage of these harpies, 
and content himself with raising a scanty 
snbeistence in a slovenly and indolent 
I manner, by which he forfeited the ancient 
reputation of the Jst cultivator of Mewnr. 

Notwithstanding these and varioas 
other drawbacks to the prosperity of the 
country, in an nnpoveririmd eoaxt, avari- 
cious and coimpt officers, discontented 
Patels, and bad seaaons, yet the final rep or t 
in May 18SS, could not but be grati^i a g 
when- contrasted with that of Febromy 
1816. In order to asoertain the pcocpressive 
impmement, a eensns had been made at 
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tho end of 1821, of the three central fiscal 
diatricia (1) watered by the Beria and 
.Bums, As a spcciaBen of the whole, we 
taiay take the tiytpa or subdiTuion of 
ShahttB. Of its twenly-seTen Tillages, six 
were inhabited in 1818, the number of 
Hamilies being three hundred and aizty-nine, 
three^nrtha of whom belonged to the 
feanmed town of Amlee. In 18S1 nine 
hundred and twenty-aix families were 
yepocled, and every viUago of the twontj- 
sevea was occapied, so that population had 
almost trebled. The number of plonghs 
.was more than trebled, and cultivation 
qoardmpled ; and thongs this, from tho j 
causes described, was not above one-third | 
ofwhat zeal industry might have effected, 
the contrast was abundantly cheering. 
The same ratio of prosperity applied to the 
entire crown demesne of Mewar. By the 
recovery of Komulmeer, Baepur, Biy- 
anggnr, and Sadri-Eunero from the 
Mahrattas i of Jehajpnr from Eotah { of 
the nsnrpations of the nobles: together 
with the- resumption of all the estates of 
. the females of his family, a task at once 
difficult and delicate (2) ; and by the 
snbjngation of the mountain districts of 
Hurwarra, a thouaand towns and villages 
were united to form the fiscal demesne 
of the Bana composing twenty-four 
districts of various magnitudes divid- 
ed, as in ancient times, and with the 
primitive appellations, into portions tanta- 
monnt to the tytbings and hundreds of 
England, the division from time immemori- 


and the coroiiteroial duties (4) a revehne 
was derived sufficient fot the comforts, and 
even 'the dignities of the prinoe and hie 
court, and promising an annual increase 
in the ratio of good government: but 
profnsion scattered all that industry and 
ingennity conid collect; the artificial wants 
of the prince perpetuated the real neoessitics 
of the peasant, and this, it is to be feared, 
will oontinne till the present generation 
shall sleep with their forefathers. 

AMraeftftie Fiscal Revenuee of Mewar 
in the years 1818 — 19— SO— 21— 

Ra. 


Spring harvest of 1818... 


Ditto 


4,61,281 

Ditto 

1820.., 

6,62,100 


1821,. 


Ditto....... 

1822..., 

9,36.640 - 


active superintendence of 
the British Agent being 
almost entirely withdrawn. 

Abstract of Commerical Duties included 
in the above, 

Ba. 


1818 


iflia 



1820 

i>e(»*ev»l,65,108 

1821 


1822 



for three years from 1822, 
for 7,60,000 ropees^ which 
was assigned by the Bana 
for the liquidation of tri- 
bute fallen in arrear. 


al amongst the Hindns, (3) From these 

(1) Moon Bnrrnk, and Kupassun. 

(2j To effect this, indispensable alike for unity of Government and the establish- 
ment of a Police, the individnal statements of their holders were taken for the revenues 
they had derived firam them, and money payments three times the amout were adjudged 
. to wem. They were gainers by this arrangement, and were soon loaded with jewels and 
ornaments, bat the numerous train of harpies who cheated them and abused tbe poor 
ryot, were eternally at work to defeat all such benefical schemes ; and the counteraction 
of the intrigues was painful and disgusting. 

(31 Menu ordains the division into tens, hnndreds and thousands. 

(4) Farmed for tho ensuing three years from 1622, for seven lacs of rupees, 
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Thcve ave sources of wealth ia Mpwm 
yet untouchetl, and to which her prince owe 
much of their power. The tin .mines of 
Jawura and Dareeba alone, little more than 
half a centnry ago, yielded above three lacs 
aunnally (1); besides rioh copper mines in 
various parts. From such, beyond a donbt, 
much of the wealth of Mewar was extracted, 
but the miners are now dead, and the mines 
filled with water. An attempt was made to 
work them, but it was so uoprodtuble that 
the design was soon abandoned. 

Nothing will better exemplify the 
progress of prosperity, llian tlie comparative 
population of some of the eiiief towns before, 
and after four years of peace : 

No. of houses No. of bouses 

in ISIS in 1622 


Oudipur 



Bhilwara .... 



Pooih 



Maudel 



Gosoonda..... 




The feudal lands, which Wei'S then double 
the fiscal, did not exhibit the like improve- 
ment, the merghaut and cultivator residing 
thereon not having the same ceitainty of 
reaping the fruits of their indnstiy; still 
great amelioration took place, and few were 
so blind as not to see their account in it(2). 
The earnestness with which many requested 
the Agent to back their expressed intentions 
with his guarantee to thbir communities 
of the same measure of justice and protec* 
tion as the fiscal tenants enjoyed, was proof 


that they well understood the benefitoof 
reciprocal confidence; bat this could not ho 
tendered without danger. Before thp 
Agent left the country he greatly with' 
drew from active interference, it being 
his constant, as it was his last impressive 
lesson, that, they slionld rely npon them* 
selves if they desired to retain a shadow 
of independence. To give an idea of the 
improved, police, insurance which has been 
described as amounting to eight per cent, 
in a space of twenty-five miles, became 
almost nominal, or one-fourth of a rupee 
per cent, from one frontier to the other. 
It would, however, have been quite Utopian 
to have expected that the lawless tribes 
would remain in that subordination which 
the unexampled state of society imposed 
for a time (as described in the opening of 
these transactions) when they found that 
real restraints did not follow imaginary 
terrors. Had the wild tribes been under 
the sole inflaence of British powes, no* 
thing would have been so simple as effectually, 
not only to control, hut to conciliate and 
improve them ; for it is a mortifying truth, 
that the more remote from civilisation, 
the moru tractable and easy was the object 
to manage, more especially tiio Bhi!(3,) 
But these children of nature were incor- 
porated in tiio demesnes of the feudal chiefs, 
who when they found our system did not 
extend to perpetual control, returned to 
their old habits of oppression : tills provoked 
retaliation, which to subdue requires more 
power than the Bana yet possossess, and, iti 
the anomalous state of our allianoes, will 


(1) In S. 1816, Jawara yielded Bs, 222,000 au Dureeba Bs. 80,000. The tin of these 
mines contains a portion of silver. 

(2) There are between two and three thousand towns, villages, and hamlets, besides 
the fiwal lands of Mewar ; but the tribute of the British government is derived only from 
the fiscal ; it would have been impossible to colleet from the feudal lands, which are 
burthoned with service, aud form tho army of the state. 

(.3) Sir Jhon Malcolm's wise and Philanthropic measures fur the reclamation of this 
race iu Malwa will support my asseitious. 

50 
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always be an embaxrassing task to vluMoever 
jMj exercise fxditieal eontroL 

Id eondastOB, it is to be boped tbat tbe 
yean of oppression tbat kaTe swept tbe 
land will be held in remembmnee by tbe 


protecing power, and that neither petolanca 
nor indolence will lessen the benevolence 
which restored life to Mewar, or mar 
the pictnre of comparative happinen it 
CKated. 


The Sixteen ehUf Kobles of Meuiar, their Titlee, N’ame$, Clane, Tribe*, Estates, number of Village* in each, and their Value. 












RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS^. 

FESTIVALS. AND CUSTOMS 

OF 

MEWAR. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Infiuewe oj the hierareht) in Rajpootana.— Emulation of its prineet in 
grants to the priesthood . — Analogy between the customs of the Hindus^ 
in tMs respect, and those of the ancient people.— SupersHlioa ef- the 
lower orders.— Secret inftuenee of the Brahmins on the higher classes.— 
Their frauds. — Beclesiaslical dues from the land, ^e. — The Saivas of 
Bajasthan.—The worship and shrine of Eklinga.—Tlse Jains.— Their 
numbers and ertendoe power.— The temple of Nalhdwara, and warship 
of Kaniya.—The privilege of Sanctuary.— Fredominance of doctrines 
of Kauiya beneficial to Rajpoot society. 

In all agea the ascenflancy of the hiet' for the enpport of the temples, their mini* 
arohy is observable ; it is a tribute paid to sters, the secular Brahmins, banis, and 
religion through her orgaus. Could the genealogists. But tbo evil was not alrvays 
lavish endovrinents and extensive inimu- so extensive ; the abuse is of modcra 
nities of the varioirs religious establish- growth. 

ments u> Bajasthsn be assumed as criteria An anecdote related of the Bnjns of 
tA the morality of the inhabitants, we Marwsr and Ambar, always rivals in war,, 
should be authoriaed to assign them a high love and folly, will illustrate the motives of 
station in tlie scale of excellence. But these disntfrabermenta. During the annual 
they more frequently prove the reverse of pilgrimage to the sacred lake of Poshktir. 
this position ; especially the territorial it is the custom for those lords of the earth 
endowments, often the fruits of a death- to weigh their persons agsiifst alt that is 
bed TepentaDce(l), which, prompted by rare, in gold, gems, and precious clothes; 
superstition or fear, compounds for past which are afterwards distributed to the 
crimes by posthumous profusion, although priests. The Ambar chief had the advaut- 
vanity sot rarely lends her powerful aid. age of a full treasury and a fertile soil, to 
There is scarcely a state in Itajpootana in which his rival could oppose a more extend- 
which one-fifth of the soil ie not assigned ed sway over a biaver race ; hut his country 

(1) Menu commands, ‘‘Should the king bo near his end through some incurable diseaae, 
ho must bestow on the priests, all his riches accumulated from legal fines : and having 
duly committed his kingdom to Lis son, let him seek death in battle, or, if the re be no 
■war, 1^ abstaining from^food." Chap, ix , p. 337, JIaughton's edition. The annals of all 
the Bajpool States ailord instances of obedience to this text of their divine legislator. 
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was proverbially poor, and at Foohkur, the 
weight of the purse ranks above the deeds 
of the sword. As these pTinces were sna- 
peiided in the scale, the AmbarBaja, who 
was balanced against the more costly mate* 
lial, indirectly taunted his brother-in-law 
on the poverty of his offerings, who would 
gladly, like the Roman, have made np the 
deficiency with his sword. But the Marwar 
prince bad a minister of tact, at whose 
snggeation he challenged his rival ( of 
Ambar ) to equal him in the magnitude of 
his girt to the Brahinina On the gage 
bring accepted, the Bahtore exclaimed, 
“Perpetnal chaiity {tahtuna) of all the 
lands held by the Brahinius in Marwar J ” 
llis unreflecting rival had commenced the 
redemption of his pledge, when his minister 
stopped the half-uttered row, which would 
have irapoveriahed the family for ever; 
for there were ten Brahmins in Ambar who 
followed secular employments, cultivating 
or holding lands in usufiuct, to one in 
Marwar. Had these lords of the earth been 
left to their misguided vanity, the fisc of 
each state would have been seriously cur- 
tailed. 

The .Brahmins, Sonyasis, and Gosaens, 
are not behind those professional flatterers, 
the Bards; and many a princely name 
would have been forgotten but'for the re- 
cord of the g ft of land. In Mewar, the 
lands in taifun, or religions grants, amount 
in value to one-fifth of the revenue of tlie 
state, and the greater proportion of these 
has arisen out of the prodigal mismanage- 


ment of the last century. 'Hje dilapidated 
state of the country, on the general paci- 
fication in A.D. 1618, afforded a noble 
opportunity to redeem in part tbeso aiiena- 
tiouB. without the penalty of denunoiati >n 
attached to the resutner of sacred chanties. 
But death, famine, and excile, whitdi l^od 
left bnt few of the grkntees in a capacity to 
return and re-ocenpy the lands, in vain 
coalesced to restore the fisc of Mewar. The 
Bana dreaded a “ tixt^ thowam^ years’ 
ruidenee in hdlf and some of the finest 
laud of his country is doomed to remain 
unproductive. In this predicament is thfl 
township of Mynar, with 60,000 bighas 
( 1C, 000 acres ), which with the exception 
of a nook where some few have established 
themselves, .claiming to be descendants of 
tho original holders, are condemned to 
sterility, owing to the agricultural proprie- 
tors and the rent-receiving Brahmina being 
dead ; and apathy united to superstition 
admits their claims without inquiry. 

The antiquary, who lias dipped into ths 
records of the dark period in European 
church history, can have ocular illustration' 
in Rajasthan of traditions which may in 
Europe appear questionable. The vision of 
tho Bishop of UrleaD3(t) who saw Charles 
Martel in the depths of bell, undergoing 
tho tortures of the damned, for having 
stripped the churches of their possessiona, 
“ thereby lenderiDg himscif guilty of the Bias 
of all those who bail endowed them,” would 
receive implicit credence from every Hindu,’ 
whose ecclesiastical economy might both 


(1) Saint-Encher, eveqne d'Orleans, eut une vision qui etonna les princes. IZ that 
qne je rapporte a ce sujet la lettre que less evoques, assembies a Reims, ecrivent a Louis- 
le-Germaniqne, -qni etoit ontre dans les terres de Uharles-le-chauvo, parcequ’elle eat tree- 
propre a nous fatre voir quel etoit dans ces temps-la, Potat des choses, et la situation des 
esprits. Ho disent que “ Saint Eucher ayant eto ravi dans le eiel il rit Charles Mortdi 
tourmente dans I’enfer inferieur par I’erdre des saints qui doivent assister avec Jesus- 
Christ au iugement dermier ; qu il avoit ete condamue a oelto peine avant le temps pour 
avoir deponille les oglises do louts biens, et s’etre par la rendu conpable des peches de 
tons coax qui les avoient doteos," — Monteeqvicv^ VEnprit des Lois, livre xxxi, chap. xi» 
p. 460, 
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yi«]d and derive illoatration from a eom- 
parieoD, not only with that of Europe but 
with the more anoient Egyptian and Jawiah 
^sterna, whoae eadowmenta, aa explained by 
Jfoeei and Eaekiel, bear a atrong analogy to 
hU own. The diepuaition of landed property 
in Egypt, aa amongat the ancient Hindua, 
waa immemorialiy vented in the caltivator ; 
and it wae only through Joaeph’a ministry 
in the famine, that ** the land became 
fhareob's, as the Egyptlana sold every man 
hie fleld(l),’’ And the coinoidenee is mani- 
fest even in the tax imposed on them as 
eoeupante of their inierntanee being one- 
jffth of the crops to the king, while the 
mazimnm rate among the Hindua is a 
*uM(S), The Hindus aleo, in visitations 
such ae that which occasioned the dieposses- 
aion of the ryo/i of Egypt, can mortgage or 
aell their patrimony ( bapota ), Joseph did 
not attempt to infringe the privileges of the 
Mcrad order when the whole of Egypt 
became crown-land, “ except the lands of 
the piieefe, which became not Pharaoh’s 
nnd these priests, according to Diodome, 
held for themselves and the sacrifieers no leaf 
than oae-tAird of the lands of Egypt. Bnt 
We learn from Herodoute, that Sesootrie, 
Who ruled after Jesoph’s ministry, restored 
the lands to the people, reserving the custo- 
mary tax or tribute. (3) 

The prelates of the middle ages of Europe 
were often completely feudal nobles, swear- 
ing feolty end paying homage as did the lay 
lords (4). In Bajasihan, the sacerdotal 


caste not bound to the alter may bold kinds 
and perform the duties ef vassalage ^fi) t 
but of late year% when land boa been 
assigned to religious eetabliihroentB, no 
reservation baa been mads of fiscal rights,, 
territorial or cemmereial. Thia is, however^ 
an innovation ; since, formerly, princes never 
granted, along with territorial assignments,. 

I the prerogative of dispousing justice, ot 
levying transit duties, or exemption frons 
personal service of the feudal tenant who 
held on the land thus assignecL Well may 
Rajpoot heirs exclaim with the grandson of 
Clovis, “ our eteheqner is impOiVerished, and 
our riches are transfered to the clergy (6),’*' 
But Cfailperie had the courage to recall the- 
grants of his predecessors, which, however, 
the pious Qoutram re-established. Many 
Qontrams could be found, though but fewr 
Chilperios, in Rajasthan ; we have, indeed, 
one in Jograz, the Bunn's ancestor, almost a 
contemporary of the Merovingian king, who 
not only resumed all the ktods of the Brah- 
mine, bnt pnt many of them to death, and 
expelled the rest of his doroinione. (7) 

It may be doubted whether vanity and 
shame are not sufflcieut in tberaselves to 
prevent a resumption of the lands of the 
Mangtas or mendioants, as they style all 
tliose “ who extend the palm,” without the 
dreaded penalty, which operates very slightly 
on the sub-vassal or oultirator, who, having 
no Buperflnity, defies their anathemas when 
they attempt to wrest from him, by virtue 
of the crown-grunt, any of his long establish- 


(1) Genesis, chap, xlvii v. 20. 

(2) Menu, chap. vii. 

(3) of Lawt and Qov emmenV' vol. i. p. 64, and vol. u. p. 13. 

J*) Hallam’s Middle Agee^ vol- ii. p. 212, 

Brahmin unable to subsist by his duties just mentioned (saoerdutal.) may 
lito bv the duty of a soldier.” Metm, chap. x. 



.tVLVi’T' "i donner ^ous lours biens, iis no trouvere: 

C8 leur oter.— Montesquieu, P .Psp’if d« iojg, line x*.xi. chap. x. 
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ed righto. By these, the threat of impare I 
tranamigriktiou is despised ; and th« Brafa- 
mia may spill his blood on the threshold 
of his dwelling or in the field in dispute, 
which will be relinquished by the owner bat 
with his life. The Fat Baxi, or chief queen, 
on the death of prince (Jmra, the heir- 
apparent, in 1818, bestowed a grant of fifteen 
bighahs of land, in one of the central dis- 
tricts, on a Brahmin wtio had assisted in the 
funeral rites of her eon. With grant in hand, 
he hastened, to the Jat proprietor, and 
desired him to nialco over to him the patch 
of land. The latter coolly replied that he 
would give him all the prince had a right 
to, namely the tax. The Brahmin threatened 
to spill his own blood if he did not obey the 
command, and gave himself a gash in a 
limb ; but the Jat was inflexible, and de- 
clared that he would not surrender his 
patrimony ( bapota ) even if he slew him- 
self (1), In short, the ryot of Mewar would 
reply, even to his sovereign, if be demanded 
his field, in the very words of Naboth to 
Ahab, king of Israel, when ho demanded 
“ the vine-yard contiguous to the palace : 
The lord forbid it to me tliat I should give 


the inheritance cf tny father! uato thee.* 

Bnt the tythea, and other small and 
legally eetablished rights of the hierarri>jr« 
are still religiously maintsined. The village 
temple and the village priest are always 
objects of veneration to the indnetrlotie 
husbandman, of whom snperetitious acts more 
powerfully than on the bold marandiqg 
Bajpoot, who does not hesitate to demand 
ealvamenta ( rehuali ) from the lands of 
Kaniya or Bklinga. But the poor ryot of 
the nineteenth century of Yicrama has the 
eame fears as the peasants of CSrarlemagne^ 
who were mode to believe that the ears of corn 
found empty had been devoured by infernal 
epirite, reported to have eaid they owed their 
feast to the non-payment of ty thee. (S) 

Tlie political influence of the Brahmins 
is frequently exemplified in cases alike 
prejudicial to the interests of society nnd 
the personal welfare of the eovereign. 
latter is often surrounded by lay-Brahmine 
as confidential servants, in the capacities of 
butler, keeper of the wardrobe, or eenoe- 
dial (3), besides the Ouru or domeetie 
chaplain, who to the duty of ghpetly oomfor- 
ter eometiuiee joins that of astrologer and 


(1) These worshippers of God and Mammon, when _ threats fail, have recouTM to 

maiming and even destroying themselves, to gain their object. In 
oonfidential servants oftheBana demanded payment of the petty tax called ot 

one rupee on each house, from some Brahmins who dwelt in the village, and ***“ 

always been received from them. They refused payment, and on being pressed, rour of 
them stabbed themselves mortally. Tlioir bodies wero pieced _ upon _ biers, and funeral 
rites withheld till punishment sliould bo inflicted on tUe priost kUler. But for once 
superstition was disregarded, and the rights of the Brahmins in this community were 
resumed. See Appendix to this part, No, I. 

(2) Maisle bas people n'est gucro capable d’abandonner ees interests par dee 
exemples. Le synods de Franofort lui presenta un motif plus presaant pow payer lee 
dimes. On y fit uu capitulaire dans lequel ilestdit que, dans la derniere famine,^ on 
avoit trouve les epis do ble rides, qu’ils avoiont etc devores par les demons, et qu on 
avoit entendu leuis voix qui reprochoient de n’avoir pas pave la dime ; et, en oonKquence, 
il fat ordoune a tons ceux qui tenoient les biens eeclrsiastiqiies do payer la aine,__et, 
qn consequence encore, on vordonna a tous. i’ .Esprit inis, livro xxxt chap. xii. 

(3) these lay Brahmins ere not wanting in energy or courage ; the sword is as, 

familiar to them as the mala (chapled). The grandfatlier of Bamnath, the present worthy 
seneschal of the Bana, was governor of the turbulent district of Jebajpiir, wliich bas never 
been so well ruled since. He left a curious piece of advice to his successors, incnloating 
vigorous measures. “With two thousnnd men yon may eat ikitciri • wjth one thousand 
drt/JAo# ; with five hundred ( the iftoe ).’’ is a savoury mess of pulse, rice, 

butter, aud spices ; dalbkat is simple rice aud pulse ; the ehoe is indelible disgrace. 
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fihjBician, in wliich cnae Qod help the 
prince(l) 1 Tbeae gurut and PurohUt, 
having the education of the children, acquire 
immenae infliiepce, and are not bachtrord 
in improving “ the greatnesa thrust npon 
them. ’’ They are all continually im- 
portuning their prince for grants of lands 
themsdvea and the ahiinea they are attached 
to i and every chief, as well as every 
isfluential domestic^ takes advantage of 
ephemeral favour to increase the endow- 
ments of hia tutelary divinty. The Peah- 
was of Satarra are the most striking oat of 
numerous examples. 

In the dark ages of Europe the monks 
are said to have prostituted their knowledge 
of writing to the forging of charters in their 
own favour : a practice cot easily detected 
in the days of ignorance. (21 The Brahmins, 
in like manners, do not scruple to employ 
this method of augmenting the wealth of 


their • shrines and enpcratltion and indolence 
combine to support tho deception. Thero is 
not a doubt that the grand charter, of 
Nathdwara was a forgery, in which the 
prince’s butler was bribed to aid ; and 
report alleges that the Rana secretly favour- 
ed an artifice which regard to opinion 
prevented him from overtly promulgating. 
Althongh the eo pper-plate had been buried 
under ground, and came out disguised with 
a floating of verdigrise, there were marks 
which proved the date of its execution to 
be false. I have seen charters which, it 
has been gravely asserted, were granted by 
Rana upwards of three thousand years ago I 
Such is the origin assigned to one found in 
a well at the ancient Brimpoori, in the val- 
ley of the capital. If there be sceptics as to 
its validity, they are silent ones ; and this 
copper-plate of the brazen age is wortli 
gold to the proprietor. (3) A census (4) of 


(1) Menu, in his rules on government, commands the king to impart bis momentous 
counsel and entrust all transactions to a learned and distinguished Brahmin. Chap. yi\, p. 195. 

There is no being more aiistocratio in his ideas than the secular Brahmin or priest, 
who deems the bare name a passport to respect. The Kulin Brahmin of Bengal piques 
himself npon this title of nubility granted by the last Hindu king of Canouj ( whence 
they migrated to Bengal), and in virtue of which his alliance in matrimony is 
courted. But although Menu has imposed obligations towards the Brahmin 

little short of adoration, these are limited to the “ learned in tile vedas he classes 
the uulearneil Brahmin with “ an elepiiant made of wood, or an antelope, 

of leather nullities, save in name. And he adds further, that *' as libera- 
lity_ to a foot is useless, so is a Brahmin useless if ho read not the holy texts com- 
paring the person who gives to such an one, to a husbandman “ who, sowing seed in a 
barren soil, reaps no grain eo the brahmin “obtains no reward in heaven.” These senti- 
ments are repeated in iinnierouB texts, holding out the mo.st powerful inducements to the 
enceriiotal class to cultivate their minds, since the power consists solely in their wisdom. 
For such there are no privileges too extensive, no homage ton great. “A king, even 
though dying with want, mnst not receive any tax from a Braliinin learned in the Vedat."’ 
His persen is sacred. * Never sliall the king slay a Brahmin, though convicted of all possible 
crimes,'’ is a premium at least too unbounded insolence, and unfits them fur members of 
society, more especially for soldiers : banishinent, witli person and property untouched, is 
the declared punishment for even the most heinous crimes. “ A Bmhuiin may seize without 
hesitation, if bo be diatressed for a subsletence, the goods of bis Budra slave,'* But the 
following text is the climax ; “ What prince could gain wealth by oppressingltliese [ Brah- 
min who, if angry, could frame other worlds, and regents of worlds, and could give birth 
to new gods and inortiils V’—Menu, chaps, ii, iii, vii, viii, ix. 

(2) Hallam’s Middlt Ages, vol L page 204. 

(3) These forgeries of charters cannot be considered as invalidating the arguments 
drawn from them, as we may rest assured nothing is introduced foreign to custom, in 
the items of the deeds. 

, (^) Bnggested by the author, and executed under his superintendence, who waded 

through all these doenmeuts, and translated upwards of a hundred of the most curious. 
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tine three central dietricta of Hewar, die- 
covered that more than twenty thoneand 
acres of these fertile lands, irrigated by the 
Beris and Banaa rivers, were distributed in 
isolated pcM'tions, of which the mendicant 
castes had the chief share, and which proved 
fertile sources of dispnte to the husbandman 
and the ofBoers of the revenue. Brom the 
moss of title^eeds of every description by 
which these lands were held, one deserves 
to be selected, on account of its being 
pretended to have been written and bestow 
ed on the iucnnahent's ancestor by the deity 
upwards of three centuries ago, and which 
has been maintained as a hona-fide grant of 
Criahna (1) ever since. By such credulity 
and apathy are the Bajpoot states influenc* 
ed : yet let the reader check any rising 
feeling of contempt for Hindu legislation, 
and cast a retrospective glance at the page 
of European church'history, where ho will 
observe in the time of the most potent of 
our monarcha tiiat the clergy possessed one- 
ka^ of the soil ; (2) and the chronicles of 
France will shew him Charlemagne on his 
death-bed, bequeathing tmo-thirds of his 
domains to the church, deeming the remain* 
ing third sufficient for the ambition of four 
sona. The same dread of futurity, and the 
liope to expiate the sins of a life, at its close, 
by gifts to the organs of religion, is the 
motive for these unwise alienations, whether 
in Europe or in Asia. S.)me of these 
establishments, and particularly that at 
Nathdw.ira, made a piopar use of their 
revenues in keeping up the Sudda Birl, or 
perpetual charity, though it is chiefly 
distributed to religious pilgrims ; but among 
the many complaints made of the misap- 


plication of the funds, tlie ' diiniontion of 
this hospitable right is one : wtrilc^ at other 
shrines, the avarice of the priests is observa* 
ble in the coarseness of the food dressed for 
sacrifice and offering. 

Besides the cruwc-grsnts to the greater 
estsblishments, the Bralimins received petty 
tytbes from the agiicultnrist, and a smaU 
duty from the trader, as mappa or metage|. 
throughout every township, corresponding 
with the scale of the village-chapel. An 
inscription found by the author at the town 
of Palode (3), and dated nearly seven 
centuries back, affords a good specimen of 
the claims of the village priesthood. The 
following are among the items. The teerano, 
or a teer, in every ma»nd, being the fortieth 
part of the grain of the oonaH, or aammer- 
harveet : the kirpa or a bundle from every 
sheaf of the autumnal crops, whether mailAi 
( Indian corn ), hajra oi Joar (maiae), or 
the other grains peculiar to the season. (4) 

They also derive a tythe from the oil- 
mill, and receive a khan$a or platter of fotol 
On all rejoicings, as births, marriages, &o. 
with ehuraie, or the right of pasturage on 
the village common ; and where they have 
become possessed pf lauded property they have 
hulmoh, or unpaid labour in man, beasts and 
implements, for its culture : an exaction 
well known in Europe as one of the detest- 
ed corvees of the feudal system of Franoe(5), 
the abolition of which was the sole boon the 
English husbandman obtained by the charter 
of Bunymede. Both the chieftain and the 
priest exact hulmoh in Bujasthan ; but in 
that country it is mitigated, and abuse is 
prevented, by a sentiment unknown to the 
feudal despot of the middle ages of Europe, 


(1) See the Appendix to this Fart, Hn II- 

(2) Hallam. 

(3) See Appendix to this Part, Na HI. 

(41 Each bundle consists of a stifled number, of ears, which are roasted and 
eaten in the unripe state with a litUe salt. 

(6) Diet, de I ’ Ancim Ergitne, p. 131 , art. Corvet. 
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and wbidi, thoogb diifioolt to define, acts 
imperceptibljr, having ita eoutee in accor- 
danoe iA belief, patriarchal maavera, and 
dannbli atUchmente. 

I ahall now briefly conaider the privile- 
gea of the fiaivaa and Jaina — the orthodoi 
and beteiFodox aecta of Mewar ; and then 
preeead to ^oae of Viahnn, whose worahip 
ii the moat prevalent in these countries, and 
which 1 am inolined to regard as of more 
leeent origin. 

Mahadeva,or Iswara, is the tntelary divini- 
ty of the Bajpoots in Mewar j and from the 
early annala of the dynasty appears to have 
been, witii bis consort Isani, the sole object 
of Geftfots adoration. Iswara is adored under 
the epithet of Bklinga (1), and is either 
wordlipped in his monolithic symbol, or as 
Iswara Chamnkhi, the quadriform divinity, 
represented by a bnst with onr faces. The 
sacred bull, Nanda, baa his altar attached to 
all the shrines of Iswara, as was that of 


Msneves or Apis to those of the Egyptian 
Osiris. Ifanda has occasionally bis sepurate 
shrinee, and there is one in the valley of 
Oodipnr which has tlie reputation (tf- being 
oracular as regards the seasons. The bull 
was the steed of Isawara, and carried him 
in battle ; he ia often represented upon 
it, with his consort Isa, at full speed. 
1 will not stop to enquire whether the 
Grecian fable of the rape of Europa (2) 
by the taurifonu Jnpiter, may nut be 
derived, with much more of their mythology, 
fiom the Hindn pantheon ; whether that 
pantheon was originally erected on the 
Indue or the Ganges, or the more central 
scene of early civilization, the banks of the 
Oxua. The bnll was offered to Mithras by 
the Persian, and opposed as it now appears 
to Hindu faith, he formerly bled on the 
altars of the Sun-god, on which not only the 
the Buld-dan (3), ‘offering of the bull,' wns 
made, but human sacrifices (4). We do not 


(1) That is, with one {ek) lingam or pftaffas— the svmbol of worship being a single 
cylindnoal or conical stone. There are other><, termed Sehetlinga and Kotiewara, with 
a thousand or a million of phallic representstives, all minutely carved on the monolithic 
emblem, having then much resemblance to the symbol of Bacchus, whose orgies both 
in Egypt and Greece, are the counterpart of those of the Hindu Bagh-et thus called 
from being clad in a tiger’s or leopard’s hide ; Bacchus bad the panther's for his cover- 
ing. There is a very oncjent temple to Eotiswara at the embouchure of the eastern 
arm of the Indus ; and here are many to Seheslinga in the peninsula of Sanrashtra. 

(S) It might have appeared fanciful, some time ago, to havo given u fianscrit 
derivation to a Greek proper name ; but Europa might bo derived from Surupa, 
’ of the beautiful face ’—tne initial syllable tu and eu having the same signification in 
both langnages, vie : good Supa is * countenance.’ 

(3] | “ In this sacrifice four altars are erected, for ofiering the flesh to the four god, 
Lapshmi Norayana, UmvMaheswaro, Bramha, and Annntii. The nine planets, and 
Prithi, or the earth, with her ten guardian deities, are worshipped. Five Vilwu, five 
Xkudiru, five pulaihw, and five Udumhuru posts are to be erected, and a bull tied, 
to each post. Clarified butter is burnt on the alter, and pieces of the flesh of the slaughter- 
ed animw placed thereon. This sacrifice was very common.* Ward on the Religion, 
tff the Sindue vol. ii. p. 263. 

(4) *' First a covered altar is to be prepared ; sixteen posts, are then to,be erected of 
various woods ; a golden image of a man, and an iron ono of a goat, with golden 
images of 'Vishnu and Laoshmi a silver one of Siva, with a golden bull, and silver 
one of Qaruda ‘ the eagle ’ are placed upon the altar. Animals, as goats sheep, Ac., 
are tied to the jpoats, and to one of them, of the wood of the mimosa, is to be tied the 
human victim. Fire ia to be kindled by means of a burning glass.' Tlte sacrificing 
priest, ' hola,’ strews the grass called dhub or immortal, round the sacred fire. Then 
follows the 'burnt sacrifice to the ten guardian deities of the earth — to the nine planets, 
and to the Hindu Triad, to each of whom clarified butter is poured on the sacred fii-e 
one thousand times. Another burnt-sacrifice to the sixty-four inferior gods, follows, 
which ie succeeded by the sacrifice and ofiering of all the other auimaU tied to the post. 
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iBMra tb«t t)i« Egyptian prieslliood presented 
the kindred of Apia to Osiria, but m they 
were not prohibited from eating beef, they 
Bmy have done so. 

The sbri&e of Eklinga ia Bituated in a 
defile about six miles north of Oodipw. The 
bil!a toweriiM; aroond it on all sides ate 
of the primitive fwoutioa, and their scarped 
summits are elostered with boneyo.imbs (1). 
There are abundant small springs of water, 
whieh keep verdant namerous shrubs, the 
flowers of wbiuh are acceptable to the deity ; 
especially the iiiur or oleander, which gro>t»s 
in great lusariance on the Aravali. Groves 
of bumboo and mango were formerly com- 
mon, according to tradition ; but although 
it is deemed sacrilege to thin the groves of 
Bal (2), the. bamboo haa been nearly destroy- 
ed : there are, however, still nany trees 
aacred to the deity scattered around. It 
would be difficult to convey a just idea of a 
temple so complioated in its details. It is of 
the form commonly styled pagoda and, like j 
all the ancient temples of Siva, its sibra, or 
pinnacle, is pyramidal. The various orders 
of Hindu sacred architecture are distin- 


gtiished by the form of the tiira, wUsh ia 
the portion springing fromand aurmoudtinfp 
the perpendicular walls of the body of 
temple. The sikra of these- of Siva ie inj 
variably pyramidal, and, Ha sides vary 
witii tire base, whether square or oblong- 
The aper is erowned with an otnamenteL 
figure. a» a sphynx, an urn, a bidl, or a lion,, 
is called the iuUut. When the tikra ia bub 
the fruatrom of a pyramid, it is often. 
Burmounted by a row of lions, as at RijoUi, 
The fane of Ekiinga is of white marble and 
of ample dimensions. Under an open- 
vaulted temple supported by columns, and 
fronting the four-faced divinity, is the 
brsaen bull Nanda, of the natural size; it ia 
cast, and of ezeellont proprotions. The 
figure is perfect, except where the shot or 
hammer of au infidel invader has penetrated 
its hollow flank iu search of treasure. With- 
in the quadrangle are miiuatnie shrines, 
containing some of the minor divinities (8). 
The high priest of Ekiinga, like all Ida 
order, is doomed to celibacy and thn 
office is continued by adnpted diseipleg. Of 
such spiritual descents they oalculnte rixty- 


The human sacrifice concludes, the sacrifiein-.; priest oilering pieces of the flesh of thn 
victim to each god es he circumambulates the altar .” — VTtadioathe Seligionqfth^ 
Siudus, vol. ii. p, 200. 

(1) This is to be taken in its literal sense ; the economy of the bee being displ^ed 
in the formation of extensive cdlouies which inhabit large masses of black comb adher- 
ing to the summits ofthe rooks. According to tlie legends of these tracts, they were c^led 
in as auxiliaries on Mahamedan invasious, and are said to have thrown the enemy mom 
than once into confusion. 

(2) See Appendix to this Part, No. IV. 

13) In June 1800 I was present at a meetmg between the Rnna and Sindhia at ihn 
shrine of Ekiinga. Tho rapacious Jdahrstta had just forced the passes to the Rum'n 
capital which was the oommenoement of a series of aggressions involving one of riia 
most tragical events in the history of Mewar — the immolation of the Princes Krishna 
and the subsequent rain of the country. I was then an attache of the British embassT 
to the Mahratta prince, who carried the ambassador to the meeting to increase hu 
consequence. In March 1818 I again visited the shrine, on my way to Oodipur, buk 
under very difierent mreumetanoes — to announce the ddiveranoe cu the fiunuy from 
oppression, and to labour for jts prosperity. While standing without the sanctuary^ 
looking st the quadriform divinity, and musing on the changes of the intervening 
twelve years, my meditations were broken by an old Rajpoot chiottaiu who siduting me 
invited me to enter and adore Baba Ada:^ * Father Adam'.' as he termed the phallio 
emblem. 1 excused myself on account of my boots, whieh I said I could ubt removu 
and that with them 1 would not cross the threshold ; a reply which pleased him and 
preceded me to the Kana's court. 
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font nnoe the Sage Harita, vhose bene- 
diction obtained for the Gehlote Bajpoot the 
mrereigntj of Cheetore, when driren from 
Sauraehtra by the Parthians. 

The prieats of Efcliaga are termed 
Goaaen or Goswami, which signifies *‘oontrol 
orer the senses !" The distingaishiag mark 
of the faith of Siva is the orescent on the 
fordtead (1) : the hair is braided and forms 
a tiara round the head, and with its folds a 
chaplet of the lotns-soed is often entwined. 
They smear the body with ashes, and use 
garments dyed of an orange hue. They 
bnry their dead in a sitting posture, and 
erect tumults over them, which are generally 
conical in from (2). It is not uncommon for 
priestesses to officiate in the temple of Siva. 
There is a numerous class of Gosaens who 
have adopted celibacy, and who yet follow 
aeonlsr employments both in commerce and 
aims. The mercantile Gosaens (3) are 
amongst the richest individnala in India, 
and there are several at Oodipur who enjoy 
high favour, and who were found very 
useful when the Mahrattas demanded a 
war-contribution, as their privileged 
character did not prevent their being 
offered and taken ae hoetages for its 
payment. Tiie Gosaens who profess arms, 
partake of the character of the knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. They live in monae- 
teries scattered over the country, possesa 
lands, and beg, or serve for pay when 


called upon. As defensive soldiers, they 
are good. Siva, their patron, is the god 
of war, and like him they make great use 
of intoxicating herbs, and even of spirituons 
liquorsL In Mewar they can always mnster 
many hundreds of the Eanfora J(^i, or 
‘split-ear ascetics,’ so called from the habit 
ofpierqing the ear and placing therein a 
ring of the cmicb-Bbell, which is their 
battle-trnmpet. Both Brahmins and Baj- 
poots, and even Goojers, can belong to this 
order, a particular account of whose iqterual 
discipline and economy tould not fail to bo 
interesting. The poet Chand givee an 
animated description of the body-guard (4) 
of the King of Canoiij, which was com- 
posed of these monastic warriors, 

Tlie BanM of Mewar, as the dcteans, or 
vicegerents of Siva, when they visit the 
temple supersede the high prieet in bis 
duties, and perform the ceremonies, which 
the reigning prince does with peculiar cor- 
rectness and grace (S). 

The shrine of Kkiinga is endowed twenty- 
fonr large villagess from the fisc, besides 
parcel of land from the chieftains ; but the 
previleges of the tutelary divinity have 
been waning since ICaniya fixed bis residence 
amongst them : and as the priests of Apollo 
complained that the god was driven from the 
sacred mount Girdhana, in Vrij, by the iii- 
fiuenoe of those Jupiter (6)withShah Jehan, 
the latter may now lament that the day of 


(1) Siva is ropreeented with three eyes : hence his title of Trinetra and Tri-lochun, 
the Tn-opthalmic Jupiter of the Greeks- From the fire of the central eye of Siva is 
to proceed Frails, or the final destruction of the universe : this eye placed vertically, 
resembling the name of a taper, is a distingushing murk i>n the forehead of his votaries. 

(2) 1 have seen a cemetei^ of these, each of very small dimensione, which may be 
described as so many concentric rings of earth, diminishiug to the apex, crowned with a 
cylindrical stone pillar. One of the disciples of Siva was performing rites to the manes, 
strewing leaves of an evergeen and sprinkling water over the graves. 

(3) For a description of this, viae " TramaeHoni of tie hoval Aeiatie Soeielv." vol. 
i. p. 217. 

(4) See portrait of these. 

(5) The copy of the Siva Pwma which 1 presented to the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
was obtain^ for me by the Bana from the temple of Eklinga. 

(6) Ji\ a pitri, the ’ Father of Life.’ would be a very proper epithet for Mahadeva, 
the ‘ creative power,’ whose Olympus is Kailas. 
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retribution has arrived, when propitiation 
to the Preserver is deemed more important 
than to the Destroyer. This naay arise from 
the personal character of the high priests, 
who, from their vicinity to the court, can 
scarcely avoid mingling in its intrigues, and 
thence lose in character : even the Banees 
do not hesitate to take mortgages on the 
estates of Bhola Nath (1). We shall not 
further enlarge on the immunities to Ekiinga, 
or the forms in which they are conveyed, 
os tliese will be fully discussed in the 
Recount of the shrine of Criahna : but proceed 
to notice the privileges of the heterodox 
Jains— the Vediavan (2) or Magi of Bajos- 
than. The numbers and power of these 


sectarians are little known to Europeans, 
who take it for granted that they ore few 
and diapersed. To prove the extent 
their religious and politioal power, it Will 
snfiice to remark, that the pontiff of the 
EhartagatcUa (3), one of the many 
branches of this faith has 11,000 
clerical disciples scattered over In^a ; 
that a eingle community, the Ossi or 
Oswal (4), numbers 100,000 families ; and 
that more than half of the mercantile wealth 
of India passes through the hands of the 
Jain laity. Bajasthan and Saurashtra are 
the cradles of the Buddhist or Jain faith, 
and three out of their five aacrad mounts, 
namely, Abn, Palithana (6) and Qima, are 


(1) Bhola Nntli, or the * simple God,’ is one of the epithets of Siva, whose want of 
reflection is so great, that he would give away his own divinity if asked. 

(2) Vediavan, the ‘ Man of Secrets or knowledge,’ is the term nsed by way of re- 
proach to the Jains, having the import of mtigician. Their opponents believe them to be 
posseseed of supernatural skill ; and it is recorded of the celebrated Umra, author of the 
Coaa or diotion'<ry called after him, that he loiracnlonsly made the fall moon appear on 
" Amavyga ” — the ideas of the month, when the planet is invisible. 

(3) Khartra signfiee ‘ true,’ an epithe^ of distinction which was bestowed by that 
great supporter of the Buddhists or .fains, Sidraj, king of Anhulwsra Putno, on ons of 
the branches (gatcha }. in a grand religious disputation ( bada ) at that capital in the 
eleventh century. The celebrated Ilera’ichandra Acharya was head of the Khaxtra, 
gatrhag ; and his spiritual descendant honoured Oodipur with his presence in hie visit to 
his dioceses in the desert in 1821. My own Vati tutor was a disciple of Hemachandra, 
and his patravali, or pedigree, registered his descent by spiritual succession from him. 

The pontiff was a man of extensive learning and of estimable character. He was 
versed in all the ancient inscriptions, to which no key now exists, and decyphered one 
for me which had been long unintelligible. His travelling library was of considerable 
extent, though cliielly coiiipoeed of works relating to tlie oeremonies of his religion ; it 
was in the charge of two of hie disciples remarkable for talent, and who, like himeelf, 
were perfectly iicqnainted with all these ancient characters. The pontiff kindly 
permitted my Tiiri to bring for my inspection some of the letters of invitation written by 
his fluoks iu the desert. These were rolls, some of them several feet in length, containing 
pictured delineations of their wishes. One from Bikanecr represented that city, in one 
division of which was the school or college of the Jains, where the Yatig were all pour- 
trayed at their various studies. In another part, a procession of them was quitting the 
eoutlieru gate of the city, the head of which was in the act of delivering a ecrull to a 
messenger, while the pontiff was seen with his cortege advancing in the distance. To 
shew the respect in which these high priests of the .Tains nre held, the princes of Baj- 
pootana invariably advance outside the walls of their capital to receive and conduct 
them to it— a mark of respect paid only to princes. On tlie occasinn of the high priest of 
the Kkartag passing through Oodipur, as above allnded to, the Buna received him with 
every distinction. 

(4) So called from the town of Ossa, in Marwar. 

(5) Pali tliana, or ‘ the abode of liie Pali,' is the name of the town at the foot of the 
sacred mount Batrunjya ( signifying ‘ victonoug over the foe'), on which the Jain lemplee 
are sacred to Budhiswura, or the ' Lori of the Budhttia.’ 1 have little doubt that the 
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in ttie«e eountriefl. The officers of the atate 
and revenue are cbieflj of the Jain laity, 
as are the majority of the bankera, fmoa 
Lahore to the ocean. The cUef magktrate 
and aaaesaon of Justioe^ in Oodipur and 
moat of the towns of Bajastiian, are of tin* 
sect; and as Uieir voiantary datiea ate 
confined to civil oases, they are aa ooinpetent 
in these as toey are the reverse in oiiminal 
cases, from their tenets forbidding the 
shedding of blood. To this leading feature 
in their religion they owe their political 
debasement : for Eomarpal, the Isst king 
of Anbnlwara of toe Jsin faith, would not 
march his armies in the rains, from toe 
nnavcndable aaerifiee of animal life that must 
have ensued. The striet Jain does not even 
maintain a lamp during that season, lest 
it should attract moths to their destmction. 

The period of sectarian intolerance is 
now past ; and os far as my observations 
goes, toe ministers of Viehnn, Siva, and Bud- 
dha, view each other without malignity ; 
which feeling never appears to have 
influenced the laity of either sect, who are 
indiscriminately respectful to the minieters 
of all religions, whatever be their tenets. 
It is sufficient that their office is one of 
sanctity, and that they are ministers of toe 
Divinity, who, they eay, excludes tbs 
homage of none, in whatever tongue, or 
whatever manner he is eonght; and with 
this spirit of entire toleration, the devout 
missionary, or MoolU would in no country 
meet more security or hospitable oourtesy 
than among tbs Rajpoots, They must, 
however, adopt the toleration they would 
find practieed towards themselves, and not 
exclude, as some of them do, the races of 


Suiya and Chondra from diviuw nwrcyr 
who, with leas arrogance and more reliance 
on the cMspaasionate nature of the Oreatorr 
say, he hie estsMshed a variety of patbe 
by wbieh the good mi^ attain beautitiide. 

Hewar has, fiicm the moet Nmote period^ 
aflbrded a refuge to the feUoweva of toe 
Jain faitfa, which was the reli|pim ofi 
Ballablii, the first capital of the Sana’s 
aDcestora, and many saonamento attest the 
support this family has granted to ita- 
professors in all the vicissitudes of theic 
fortunes. One of tbs best preserved monu- 
mental remains in India is a ooliime most 
elaborately eealptored, full seventy feet in- 
height, dedicated to Pariwa^ath^ in Chee- 
; tore. The noblest remains of sacred arcbi- 
teeture, not in Mewar only, hut throughout 
Western India, are Buddhist or Juin ; and 
the many ancient cities where this religion 
was fostered, have inscriptions which evince 
their prosperity in these countries, with 
whose history their own is interwoven. In 
fine, tbs necrological records of the Jains 
bear witness to tlteir having occupied a 
distinguished place in Rajpoot aociety : and 
the privileges they stiil enjoy, prove tliat 
they are not overlooked. It is not my 
intention to say more on the past or present 
history of these sectarians, than may be- 
necessary to shew the footiog on which their 
establish roonts are placed ; to which end 
little is required beyond copies of a few 
simple warrants and ordioances in their 
favonr. (1) Hereafter I stay endeavour to 
add Bomething to the knowledge already 
possessed of these deists of Rajasthan, 
whose singnlar communities contain mineu 
of knowledge hitherto inaccessible to 


name of Palithana is derived from the pastoral ( pali ) Scythio invaders bringing the 
Budhist faith in their train — a faith which appears to me not indigenous to India, 
Palestine, which, witli the whole of Syria snd Bgypt, was ruled by the Yksce or 
Shepbeid-kings, who for a season ezpslira toe old Ooptic race, may have had s siQiilur 
import to the J‘-ali~thana founded by the Indo-Scythic Pali. The author visited all these 
sacred mounts. 

(1) Bee Appendix to this part. 
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Earopeons. The Ubrariei of Jesulmaer in 
the desert of, Anhulvara^ the cnuUe of their 
faith, of Oainbay, and otlier places of minor 
importance, coneiet of thooeande of volamea 
These are under the control, not of the 
priests alone, but of oommunities of the 
most wealthy end respeotable amongst the 
laity, and ore preserred in the crypts of 
their temples, which prscaation enrared 
tlieir preserration, as well as that of the 
statues of their deified teaohers, when the 
temples theraseWes were destroyed by the 
Mahomedan inraders, who paid more defer* 
eoee to the images of Bnddha than to those 
of Siva Or Vishnu. The preservation of the 
former may be owing to tbe natural forma* 
tion, of their gtataea ; for while many of 
Adinath, of Nemi, and of Parawa, have 
eseaiiad the hammer, there is scarcely an 
Apollo or a Venus, of any antiquity, entire, 
from Lahore to Ram.iswara. The two arms 
of these theisis sufficed for their protection ; 
while the statues of the ploytheista have 
met with no mercy. 

No. V. (1) is the translation of a grant 
by the celebrated Bana Baj Sing, the gal- 
lant and snooessfol opponent of Amngzsb 
in many a battle. It is at once of a general 
and special nature, containing a confirmation 
of the old privileges of the sect, and a mark 
of favour to a priest of some distinction, 
called Manoh.. It is well known that the 
first law of the Jains, like that of the 
ancient Athenian law-giver Triptolemus, is, 
‘Tlion shalt not kill," a precept applicable 
to every sentient thing. The first clause of 
this edict, in oonformity thereto, prohibits 
all inooration upon this cherished principle : 
while the second deolares that even the life 
which is forfeited to the laws is immortal 
(amraj if the victim but passes near their j 


sbodn. The third article defiies the extent 
of sirM, or sanctuary, the dearest 
privilege of the races of these regions. Th^ 
fourth article sanctions the tythes, both 
on agriealtursl and commercial produce » 
and makM no distinction between the Jain 
priests and those of Siva and Vishnu in this 
source of income, which will be more fully 
detailed in the account of Nathdwara. The 
fifth article is the particular gift to the 
priest ; and the whole closes with the usnal 
anathema against such as may infringe 
th ordinance. 

Tbe edicU Nos. VI. and VII (2)., 
engraved on pillars of stone in the towns of 
Basmi and Bakrole, further illustrate Um 
ecrnpaloaB observances of tb e Sana's honso 
towards the Jaios ; where, in compliance 
with their peculiar doctrine, the oil-mill and 
the potter's wheel suspend their revolatioos 
for the fonr months in the year when insects 
most abound. Many others of a aimiliar 
character could be furnished, but these 
remarks may be concluded with an instance 
of tbe influence of the Jains on Bsjpoot 
society, which passed immediately undevtha 
author’s eye. In tbe midst of a sacrifice to 
the god of war, when the victims were rapid- 
ly falling by the scymitar, a request prefer- 
red by one of them for the life of a goat or a 
bnlLdo on the point of immolation, met 
instant compliance, and tbe animal, become 
amra or immortal, with a garland thrown 
round his neck, was led off in triumph front 
the blood-stained spot. 

NaTBDWaRA.— This is the raostoeldrnt* 
ed of the fanes of the Hindu Apolloi. 
Its etymology is ‘the portal (dteara) of 
the god’ ( natA ), of the same import as 
his more ancient shrine of Dwarioa (S) 
at the 'teorM’t mcl.' Nathdwara is tweiity- 


(1) Bee Appendix to this part. 

(S) See Appendix to this article. 

(iJ) Dwarica is at the point called Juggut Eoonf, of the Saurashtra peninsula. Oa 
it the mark of the genitive cose : Dwarea-Nath would be the ‘ gate of the god,’ 
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two mtlos N. N, £. of Oodipnr, ou the 
right bank of the Bunas. Although the 
prineipal resort ol the followers of Vishnu, 
it has nothing very remarkable in its 
structure or situation. It owes its celebrity 
entirely to tiie image of Oriehna, said to be 
the same that has been worshipped at 
Msthora erer sinoe his deification, between 
eleren and twelve hundred years before 
Ohiist (1), As containing the representative 
of the mildest of the gods of Hind, Natir- 
dwurt is one of the moat frequented places 
of pilgrimage, though it must want that 
attraction to the classical Hind which the 
caves of Gaya, the shores of the distant 
' Dwaries, or the pastoral Yrij (2) the place 
of the nativity of Criahna, present to his 
imaginaticn ; for though the groves of Vria- 
da (3), in which Haniya disported with the 
Gopis, no longer resound to the echoes of his 
flute i though the waters of the Yamuna (4) 
are' daily polluted with the blood of the 
sacred kine, still it is the holy land of the 
pilgrim, the aacred Jordan of his fancy, on 
whose banks he may sit and weep, ae did 
the banished Israelite of old, the glories of 
Mathura, his Jerusalem 1 


It was in the reign of Arangaeb that tbs 
pastoral divinity was exiled from Vrij, that 
classic soil, which, daring a period of two 
thousand eight hundred years bad been the 
sanctuary of his worshippers. Ho Lad been 
compelled to oocaaioual flights during the 
visitations of Mahmood and the first dynas* 
ties of Afghan invaders ; though the more 
tolerant of the Mognl kings not only reins'* 
tated him, but were suspected of dividing 
their faith between Kaniya and the pro* 
phet. Akbor was an enthusiast in the mya- 
tic poetry of Jsyadeva, which paints in 
glowing colours the loves of Kaniya and 
Badha, in which lovely personification the 
refined Hindu abjures all sensual interprc'* 
tatiou, asserting its character of pure spiri'* 
tual love (5). 

Jehungeer, by birth half a Bnjpuot, was 
equally indulgent to the worship of Kaniya: 
but Shah Jeban, also the eon of a Bajpoot 
princess, inclined to the doctrines of Siva, in 
which he was initiated by Sid-rup the 
Sanyasi. Sectarian animosity is more viru* 
lent than faiths totally dissimilar. Here we 
see Hindu depressing Hindu : the followers 
of Siva oppressing those of Kaniya : the 


(1) Fifty-seven descint are given, both in their sacred and profane genenlogies, 
fbom (Mshna to the princea supposed, to have been contemporary with Vicraniatiitya. 
The Tatfu Bhatti or Shamah Bhatti ( the Atnam Betti of Abul Fuzil ), draw their 
pedigree from Urishiia or Yadunatb, as do the Jharejas of Kutch. 

(S) 'With Mathura, as a centre and a radius of eighty miles, describe a circle : all 
within it is Vrij, which was tl)e seat of whatever was refined in Hinduism, and whose 
language, the Vrij-bhaaha, was tlie purest dialect of India. Vrij is tantamount to the land 
of the Suraseni, derived from Sursen, the ancestor of Crishno, whose capital, Surpuri, is 
about fifty milee south of Mathura on the Yamuna ( Jumna ). The remaine of this 
city ( Surpuri ) the anihor had the pleasure of discovering. The province of the Surseni 
or Suraseni, is defined by Menu, and particularly mentioned by the historians of 
Alexander. 

(3) Vrinda-vana, or the ‘ forests of Vrinda,' in which were placed many temples 
■acred to Kaniya, is on the 'Yumuiia, a few miles above Mathura. A pilgrimage to this 
temple is indispensible to the true votary of Crishno. 

(4) This river is called the Sal Yumana or black Yamuna, and Kali-dak or tho 
‘ black pool,' fn m Kaniya having destroyed the hydro Kalya which infested it, Jaydeva 
calls the Vamuna ‘ the blue daughter of the euu‘ 

(5) It affords sn example of the Hindu doctrine of the Metempsyohosis, as well as 
of tho regard ahich dkber's toleration bad obtained him, to mention, that they held 
^ body to bo animated by the soul of a oelebrat>*d Hindu gymnosophist ; iu support 
of which they say, he ( Akber ) Went to his occuitomed spot of ponaucs ( fapsyu ) at 
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ptieBts of Jnpitor driving the pagtoral 
Apollo from the PBrnasBus of Vrij. At the 
interceesion, however, of b princeae of 
Oodipur, he wbb replaced on hie altar, 
where he remained till Arungaeb became 
emperor of the Mognls. In ench detesta* 
tion did the Hindna hold thia intolerant 
king that in like manner aa they auppoaed 
the beneficent Akber to be the devont 
Mokund in a former birth, ao they make the 
tyrant'a . body encloae the eonl of Eal* 
Yamuu, the foe of Ciiahna, ere hia apotheo* 
sis, from whom he lied to Dwarica and 
thence acquired the name of Binchor (1). 

When Arungzeb proscribed Kaniya, and 
rendered hia shrines impure throughout 
Vrij, Bana Baj Sing “offered the heads of 
one hundred thousand Bajpoots for his 
service,” and the god was conducted by the 
route of Kotah and Rampura to Mewar, 
An omen decided the spot of his future re- 
sidence. As he journeyed to gain the ca- 
pital of the Seesodiaa, the chariot-wheel 
sunk deep into the earth and defied extrica- | 
tion i upon which the Sookuni ( angar ) 
interpreted the pleasure of the god, that he 
desired to dwell there. This circumstance 
occurred at an inconsiderable village called 
Siarb, in the fief of Dailwara, one of the 
sixteen nobles of Afew.ar. Bejoiced at this 
decided manifestation of favour, the cliief 
hastened to make a perpetual gift of the 
village and its lands, wliich was speedily 
confirmed by the patent of the Bana (S). 
Nathji ( the god ) was removed from his 


car, and in dne time a temple waa oreeted 
for bis reception, when the hamlet of tSiarh 
became the town of Natfadwara, which 
now centaiuB many thousand inhabitants 
of all denominations, who reposing under 
the especial protection of the god , 
exempt from every mortal tribunal. -The 
site is not uninteresting, nor devoid of the 
means of defence. To the east it is shat iu 
by a oluster of hills, and to the westward 
flows the Bunas, which nearly bathes the 
extreme points of the bill. Within these 
bounds is the siinctuary ( sirna ) of Kaniya, 
where the criminal is free from puraait ; 
nor dare the rod of jnatice appear on the 
mount, or the foot of the pursuer pass the 
stream ; neither within it oan blood be 
spilt, for the pastoral Kaniya delights not 
iu offerings of this kind. The territoiy 
contains wiihin its precincts abundant 
space for the town, the temple, and the es- 
tublishmeuts of the priests, as well aa for 
the numerous resident worshippers, and the 
constant influx of votaries from tlie most 
distant regions. 

“Prom Siimarcand, by Oxu", Temir’s throne, 
“Down to the golden Chersonese,” 

who find abundant sbeltar from the noon- 
tide bluze in the groves of tamarind, pee- 
pul, and semul ( 3), where they listen to the 
mystic hymns of Jaydeva. Here those 
whom ambition has cloyed, superstition un- 
settled, satiety disgusted, commerce ruined, 
or crime disquieted, may bo found aa ase- 


the confluence of the Yamuna and Ganges, and excavated the implements, vit. the tongs, 
I gourd, and deer-skin, of his anchorite existence. 

(1) Bin the ' field of battle,' CAor from oiorna ' to abandon.’ Hence Bincher, 
one of the titles under which Crishna is worshipped at Dwarica, is most unpropitious to 
the martial Baipoot. Kal-Yamun, the foe from whom he fled, and who is figured as a 
serpent, is doubtless the Tak, the ancient foe ofj the Yados, who slew Janmejnya, 
emperor of the Fandus. 

(2) See Appendif to this Part, No. Ylil. 

(3) The cotton tree, which grows to an immense height. 

D2 
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tie on tbd mBdeet of Uie gods 

of Xndin. Determined npon nnoaseing 
the world, they firet renonnca the ties that 
T>V> ftem to whether &mi}y, friends, or 
fortune, end placing their wealth at the 
disposal of the deity, etipnlale only for o 
portion of the food dressed for him, and to 
be permitted to prostrate themselves befuro 
him tin titeir allotted time is expired. Here 
no Uood-fitained ascridce scares the timid 
devotee : no aneteritiea terrify, or tedione 

cherieffffiS^Sj? »>« « ‘»"8ht to 

, j , >i sth ttt he has only to ask for 
meray in Older to obSn& . . 

.. .f. , T^nitjandto believe 
thattbe compaMionate deity^ - narded 

the lapwing’s nest (1) in tlie midst of luj 
of combatante, who gave beantitade to the P 
caortenii{8) who has the wall crashed her pro- 
nounced the name of “Bama,” will not with- 
hold it from him who has quitted the world 
and its alkremenis that he may live only in 
1riBpreaenee,be fed by the food prepared for 
himself, and yield up bis last sigh invoking 
the name of Heri. There have been two 
hundred individuals at a time, many of 
whom, atipulatiing merely for food, raiment. 


and fnnerai rites, have abandoned all to 
past their days in devotion at the ahriaes 
men of every condition, Bajpoot, merchant, 
and meetoanic ; and where sioomrity of devo- 
tion is tbs sole expiation, and gifts out- 
weigh ponance, they must feel the road 
smooth to the haven of hope, 

The dead atock of Crishna’s sbiiiie is 
augmented chiefly by those, who hold life 
*' uaskablo aa the dew-drop on the lotus j ” 
and who arc happy to barter “ the wealth 
of Ormuz and of lud ’’ for the iuterceasional 
prayers of the high-priest, and his passport 
to Htri-pur, the heaven of Herb From the 
banks of the Indus to the mouths of the 
Ganges, from the coasts of the Peninsula 

•■•*« the shores of the Red Sea, the gifts of 
gratitude or ui. ICsa. » ». - • 

and though the unsettled aspect of tl>e last 
half century oartailed the transmission of 
more bulky, but least valuable bene- 
factions, it less affected the bills of ex- 
change iruni the snceesaful sons of crmi- 
nierce, or the legacies of the dead. The 
safe arrival of a galleon from SofaU or 
Arabia p’oduced as much to the shrine as to 


(1) Whoever has unhnoded the falcon at a lapwing, or even scared one from her 
nest, ne^ not Ire told of its peculiarly distressing scream, as if appealing to syrnpatbr. 
The allnsion here is to the lapwing seared from her nest, as the rival armies of too Uorus 
and Pandas joined in battle, when the eompassioaatc Crishna taking from an elephant's 
neck a war-bell (v/ra gkunta), covered the nest, in order to protect it. When the majority 
of the feudal nobles of Marwiir became self-exiled, to avoid the almost demoniac fury 
of their sovereign, since his alliance with the British Government, Anar Sing, the chief 
of Ahore, a fine specimen of the Rohtore Rajpoot, brave, intelligent, and amiable, was 
one day lamenting, that while all India was enjoying tranquillity under the shield of 
Britain, they alone were suffering from the caprice of a tyrant; concluding a 
powerful appeal to my personal interposition with the foregoing allegory, and observing 
on the beauty of the office of mediator: “ You are all powerful,” added he, *' and we 
*may be of little acooimtin the grand scale of affairs; but Crishna condescended to 
protect even the lapwing’s egg ia the midst of battle.” This brave man knew my 
anxiety to make their peace with their sovereign and being acquainted with the alle- 
gory, I replied with some fervour, in the same strain. " W<md to God, Tbakoor Sahib, 
I had the vira-gAaata to protect you. ’’ The effect was instantaneous, and the eye of this 
manly chieftiun, who had often fearlessly enoountered the foe in battle, filled with tears 
as holding out his hand, be Mid, “Atleast you listen to our griefs, and speak the language 
^friendship. Say but the word, and you may command the services of twenty thousand 
^htores.'" There is, indeed, no human being more susceptible of excitement, and, under 
It, of being led to any desperate purpose, whether for good or for evil, than the Rnjpoot. 

(2) Chand, tire bard, gives this instance of the compassionate nature of Crishna, 
taken, as well w the former, from the Mahabharat, 
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the'Tninrance oflSce, for Saniya is tho Saint 
Nicholas of tho Hinda navigator, as was 
Apollo to the Grecian and Celtic sailors, 
wlio purchased the charmed arrows of 
the god to calm the tronbled sea. (1) 
A storm accordingly yields in proportion 
to its violence, or to the nerve of the 
owner of the vessel The appearance of 
a long-denied heir might deprive him of 
half his patrimony, and force him to lament 
bis parent’s distrust in natnral causes ; 
while the accidental mistake of touching 
forbidden food on particular fasts requires 
expiation, not by flagellation or seclusion, 
hut by the penance of the purse. 

There is no donation too great or too 
trifling for the acceptance of Crishna, from 
the baronial estate to a patch of meadow- 
land ; from the gemmed coronet to adorn 
his image, to the widow’s mite ; nor, as 
before observed, is there a principality in 
India which does not diminish its fisc to 
add to bis revenues. What effect the 
milder rites of ttie shepherd-god has pro- 
duced on the adorers of Siva we know 
not but aseuredly Ekliiig^, the tutelary 
divinity of Mewar, baa to complain of 


being defrauded Of half ,!>» dues since 
Eaniya transferred his abode tram the 
Yamuna to the Bunas for the reveunes 
assigned to SuniyA wlw under the epithet 
of “ Yellow mantle," has s dietinguisbed 
niche in the domestic chapel of the Bans, 
far exceed those of the Avenger. l%e graots 
or patents of Hindupati (2), defining ' the 
privileges and immunities of tbs sbiinSk* are 
curious doenmente. (3)- 

The extension of the sanctuary be 3 roi>d' 
the vicinage of the shrine became a subject 
of much animadversion ; and in delegating, 
judicial authority over the whole of the- 
villages in the grant to the priests, the Sana 
committed the temporal welfare of bis 
subjects to a class of men not apt t» be 
lenient in the collection of their dues, which 
not nnfrequently led to bloodshed. In 
alienating the other royalties, especially thn 
transit duties, ho was esnsured even by tbn- 
zealots. Yet however important sneh oonoes- 
sions, they were of subordinate value to the 
rights of sanctuary, which ware extended 
to the whole of the towns in the g^nint, 
thereby multiplying the places of nfugg 
for crime, already too numerous. 


(1) Near the town of Avraiiches, on the coast of Normandy, is a rock called Mount 
St. Michel, in ancient times sacred to the Gallic or Oeltic Apollo, or Belenus ; a name 
which the author from whom we quote observes, “certainly canM fron» the East, and 
proves that the littoral provinces of Gaul were visite*! by the Fhoeuicians." — “ A college 
of Druidiuul priestesses wae established there, who sold to seafariui; men certain arre.ws- 
endowed with tlie peculiar virtue of allaying storms, if shot into the waves by a young 
mariner. Upon the vessel arriving safe, &e young archer was sent by the crew to offer 
tlianks and rewards to the priestesses. His presents were accepted in the most graceful 
manner ; and at his departure the fair priestesses, who had received his einbrices, present* 
sd to him a number of shells, which afterwardi( he never failed to use- in adorning his. 
person.’’— Forw through Franco. 

When the early Christian warrior consecrated this mount to his protector St. Maohek 
its name was changed from Mont Jovis ( being dedicated to Jupiter ), to Tumha, supposra 
from tuttnultts, a mound ; but os the Saxons and C.:ltB placed pillars on all these mounts, 
dedicated to the Son-god Belonns, Bal, or Apollo, it is not unlikely that SWmba is frotni 
the Sanscrit thmiba, or rihumba, 'a pilkr.’ 

{%) SRndtwati, vulgo .Sindupuf, * chief of the Hindu race, ^ is a title justly i^peiv 
tniniiig to the Banas of Mewar. It hoo, however, been assumed by chieftains scarcely 
superior to some of his vassals, though with some degree of pretension by Sevajt, Who 
lind he been spared, might have worked the redemption of his notion, and of the fiatut’k 
house, from which he sprung. 

(3) See Appendix to this paper, Nos. IX, and X, 
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In all ages and countries the rights of 
8Aiictnai7 bare been admitted, and howeeer 
they may be abused, thrir institution 
sprung from bamane motives. To oheelt 
the impulse of revenge and to shelter the 
weab from oppression are noble objects, and 
the anrost test of a nation'a independenee 
is the extent to whieli they are eariied. 
From the remotest time sima has been the 
moat valued privilege of the Bajpoots, the 
loweat of whom deems bis house a refn<;e 
agmnst the most powerful. But we merely 
propose to disenss the sanctuary of holy 
ptaoea, and more immediately that of the 
shrine of Eaniya.‘~-'>4Fhen Moses, after the 
Fxodaa, made a division of the larUta of 
Oanaan amongst the Israelites, and appoint- 
ed " six citioB to he the refuge of him who 
had slain nnwittiugly, from the avenger of 
b'.ood," (1) the intention was not to afibid 
facilities for eluding justice, but to check 
the bsaty impulse of revenge ; for the 
slayer waa only to be protected “ until be 
stood before the congregation for judgment, 
or until the death of the high-priest,” which 
pvent appears to have been considered as 
the termination of revenge. (2) The 
infraction of political sanctuary ( giriia 
tooma ) often gives rise to the most 
inveterate feuds ; and its abuse by the 
priests is highly prejodiciul to society. 
Moses appointed but six cities of refuge 
to the whole Levite tribe ; but the 
Bsna has assigned more to one shrine than 
the entire poasesaiona of that branch of 
the Israelites, who had but forty-two cities. 


while Eaniya has forty-six. The motive of 
ssnetnary in Bajastban may have been ori- 
ginally the same as that of the divine legia* 
lator ; bnt the privilege boa been abused, 
and the moat notorious criminals deem the 
temple their best safegnard, Tet some 
princes have been found hardy enough to 
violate, though indirectly, the sacred tirna, 
Zalim Sing of Eotah, a zealot in all the 
observances of religion, had the boldness to 
draw the line when selfish priestcraft in» 
terfered with his police ; and though he 
wonld not demand the cnlprit, or sacrilegi* 
onsly drag him from the altar, he baa forc- 
ed him thence by prohibiting the admission 
of food, and threatening to build up the 
door of the temple. It was thns the G-reeks 
evaded the iatrs, and compelled the crimi- 
nal’s surrender by kindling fires around the 
sanctuary. The towns of Eaniya did not 
often abuse their privilege ; bnt tbe author 
once had to interpose, where a priest of 
Bklinga gave asylum to a felon who had 
committed murder within the bounda of 
his domain of Pabona. As this town of 
eight thousand rupees annual revenue 
belonging to the fisc, had been gained by 
a forged charter, tbe author wus glad to 
seire on tbe occasion to recommend its 
resumption, though he thereby incurred tlie 
penalty for seizing church land, nanisly, 
“ sixty thousand years in hell." The unusual 
occurrence created a sensation, but it was 
BO indisputably just that not a voice was 
raised in oppoaitioii. 

Let uB revert to the endowments of 


(1) Numbers, ohap. xxxr. v. 11, 13. 

(2) Numbeis, chap. xxxv. v. 86, and Joshua, chap. xx. w. 6. _ There was an ancient 
law of Athens analogous to the Mosaic, by which he vrho committed " cianee-med/^, 
should fly tbe country for a year, during which his relatives made satisfaction to the 
relatives of tbe deceased. The Greeks bad aeyla for every deseription of criminaU, which 
c»uld not be violated without infamy. Gibbon gives a inemomble instance of disr^ara 
to the sanctuary of St. Julian in Auvergne, by the soldiers of the Frank king Theo- 
doric, who divided the spoils of the altar, and made the priests captives ; an impiety not 
only unsanctioned by the son of Clovis, but punished by the death of tbe offenders, the 
restoration of the plunder, and the extension of the right of sanctuary five miles around 
the srpulcbie of the holy martyr. 
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Nathdirara. Herodotna farnisfaea a power- 
ful inatanoeof the aatimation in which aaored 
offeringa were held by the natiooa of anti- 
qnity. He obaerrea that these were trana- 
mitted from the remotest nationa of 
Scythia to Delos in Greece ; a range far 
leaa extensive than the offerings of the 
Dewnl of Apollo in Mewar. The spicea 
of the ialea of the Indian archipelago ; the 
balmy spoils of Araby the bleat ; the nard 
or frankincense of the Tartary ; the 
raisins and pistachios of Persia ; every 
variety of saccharine preparation, from 
the sacoveaMf ( angar-eandy ) of the 
celestial empire, with which the god 
sweetens his evening repast, to that more 
common sort' which enters into the percu of 
Mathnra, the food of his infancy ; the 
sliawla of Cashmere, the silks of Cengal, the 
scarfs of Benares, the brocades of Gnzerat, 

‘* — — — the flower and choice 

Of many provinces from bound to bound.” 


all contribute to enrich the shrine sff Nath- 
dwara. Bat it is with • the votaries of the 
maritime provinces of India that he has 
most reason to be satisfied > in tiie ooinmep, 
rial cities of Sl^t, Cambay, Muscatman- 
davi, &e. &o., where the Mookhias, or 
comptrollere deputed by the liigh-priest, 
reeide, to collect the benefactions, and trans- 
mit them ee occasion requires. A depnty 
resides on the part of the high-priest at 
Mooltan, who invests the distant wor- 
shippers with the iuitiatire cordon and 
necklace. Even from Samarcand the pil- 
grims repair with tlieir offerings; and a 
anm, seldom less than ten thousand rupees, 
is annually transmitted by the votaries 
from the Arabian ports of Musoaf, Moehn, 
and Jidda ; which contribution is probably 
augmented not only by the votaries who 
dwell at the mouths of tbo Wolga (1), bat 


(1) Pallas gives an admirable and evidently faithful account of the worship of Crishna 
and other Hindu diviuities in the city of Astraoan, where Hindu mercantile colony is es- 
tabhshed. They are termed MooUani, from the place whence they migrated — Mooltan, 
near the Indus. This class of merchants of the Hindu faith is disseminated over all the 
countries, from the Indus to the Caspian ; ami it would have been interesting had the 
professor given us any account of their period of settlement on the westei u shore of the 
Caspian sea. In costume and feature as represented in tlie plate given by that author, 
they have nothing to denote their origin : though their diviuitirs niiglit be seated on any 
altar on the Ganges. Tlie Mooltanis of Indeskci Devor, nr 'Indian court,’ at Asfracao, 
have erected a pantheon, io which Crishna, the god nf all Yishnue merchants, is seated 
in front of Juggeroath, Hama, aod his brothers, who stand in the back-ground ; while 
Siva aud his consort Ashta-bhonja, ‘the eight-armed^ form an intermediate line, in which 
is also placed a statue which Pallas denominates Moorli ; but Fallas mistook the flute 
( mourali s ) of the divino Crihna tor a rod. The principal figure we shriM d>'ecribe iu his 
own words, “in the midille was placed a email idol with a veiy high bonnet, called 
Gupaledehi. At its right there was a laige black stone, and on the leit to smaller ones 
of the same colour, brought from the Ganges, and regarded by the Hindus a- eoored. 
These fossils were of the species called ®aniai'«,and appeared to he an impression of a 
bivalve mueole.” Minute as is the desoription, our judgment is further aided by the plate. 
OupaUdehi is evidently Qopalji, the pastoral deity of Vrij ( from gao, a oow, and puK, a 
herdsman ). The head-dress worn by him and all the others, is precisely that still worn 
by Crishna, in the sacred dunce at Muttra : and so minute is the delineation, that even 
the PCro or sogar-ball is represented, although the professer appears to have been igno- 
rant of its use, as he does not name it. He has likewise omitted to notme the represen- 
tation of the sacred mount of Girdhans, which separates him from the Hindu Jove and 
the turreted C> bels ( Doorga), his consort. The black stones are the Saligramat ; wor- 
shipped by all ' Viahttues. la the names of ” Nliandigana and Gori,” though the fiist i» 
called a lien saddled, aud the other a male divinity, we easily recognised Nundai, the 
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■by the SanK^fidt (1) of Siberis. There is 
not s petty retailer profeseioj; the Vishnu 
creed, who does not carry a tytbe his 
trade to tiie stores : and thus oararans of 
thirty and forty oars, duble>yoked, pass 
twice or thrice anncaily by the upper road 
to hTstbdwara. These pioos bounties are not 
allowed to moulder in the hindar$ t the 
apparel is distributed with a liberal band as 
the {(ift of the deity to those who evince 
their devotion ; and the edibles enter daily 
into the various food prepared at the 
ahrine. 

It has been remarked by the celebrated 
GoKuet (2), that the custom of offering food 
to the object of divine homage bad ite 


[ origin in a principle of gratitude, the re- 
' past being deemed hallowed by presenting 
the first portion to him. who gave it sinoo 
th« devote* was unable to conceive aught 
more acceptable than that whereby life is 
sustainsd. From the earliest period such 
offerings have been tendered ; and in tbe 
bnrnt offering ( torn ) of Abel, of the first- 
ling of the flock, and the first portion of 
the repast presented by the Rajpoot to 
Anadeva (2) ‘ tht ntntritker , ' tbe motive 
is tlie same. But the pursad ( such is the 
denomination of the food sacred to Kaniya y 
is deemed unlucky, if not unholy ; a prejit- 
dice arising from the heterogeneous sources 
whence it ie supplied— often from betiuests 


hotl-atteiidant ( Gana) of Siva and his consort Gonri. Were all travellers to describe 
what they see with the same accuracy as Pallas, they would confer important obligations 
on society, and might defy criticism. 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction I have to record, from the anthority of a gentleman 
who baa dwelt amongst the Uindikit of Astraoan, that distance from their ancient abocilea 
baa not deteriorated their character for uprightness. Mr. Mitchell, from wiiose know- 
ledge of Oriental languages the Royal Asiatic Society will some day derive benefit, says 
that the reputation of these Hindu colonists, of whom there are about five hundred 
families, stands verv high, and that they bear a preference over all the merchants of other 
uatioos settled in ttiii great commercial city. 

(1) Other travellers besides Pallas have described Hinduism as existing in tbe 

remote parts of the Russian empire, and if nominal resemblances may be admitted, we 
would instance the strong analogy between the Samoyedet and Tchouieg of Siberia and 
Finland, and the Sama ladm and Joudes,ol India. The lauguagea of tbe two former 
i-aces are said to have a strong affinity, and are classed as Hindu-Ggrmanio by M. Slu- 
protb, on whose learned woik. Atia Pofyglotta” M. Bemusat has given tbe world an 
interesting critique, in his Mdanges Atiatiquee (tom i. p. 267), in whicii lie traces these 
tribes to Central Asia ; thus app'roacliing the land of the Oete or Yuti. Now the Yutis- 
and Yadut have much in their early history to warrant the assertion, of more than nominal 
analogy. The annals of the Yadut of Jcasulmcer state, that long antericur to Yicrama 
they held dominion from Giizui to Samarcaod : that they established themselves in those- 
regions after the Mahabharnt, or great war ; and were again impelled, on the rise of 
Islaroism, within the Indus. As Yadut of the race of Sham ( a title of Crislina), they 
wonld heSama-Yiidut; in like manner as the HAaft tribe are called the 

Atkambetti of Abulfuzil. Tlie race of Jbude was existing near tbe Indus in the Biupernr 
Baber’s time, who describes them as occupying the mouiitHnous range in the first Do-ab, 
the very spot mentioned in the annals of the Yadut as their place of halt, on quitting 
India twelve centuries before Christ, and thence called Judu or Yadu-cadang, tito ‘ hills 
of Jadu or Yadu.” The peopling of sli these regions, from the Indus to remoto 
Tarbiry, is attributed to the nice of Ayu or ludu, both signifying the moon, of which are 
the Kyat, Aawat ( Asi ), Yadut, ^c., who spread a common language over all Weetem 
Asia. Amongst the few words of Hindu-Oermanic origin which M. Remusat gives to 
jrove affinity between the Finnish and Samoyede languages is Mid Mad, dans le 
dialccte Cauoasien, et med en Slave,” and which, as well os mead, the drink of the- 
Scandinavian warrior, is from the Sanscrit JfadAw, a bee. Hence iiitoxiciting beverago 
is termed Madhta, which supplies another epithet for Crishnu, Madhu or Madhava. 

(2) “Origin of Laws and Government' 

(3) Literally “the giver of food.” 
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of the dead. The Mookhias of the temple 
acootdingly carry the aaored food to 
whereeoever the yotariee dwell, whioh 
proves an irresMtible etimnlue to backward 
seal, and prodocee an ample return. At the 
same time are transmitted, as from the god, 
dresses of honour corresponding in material 
and value with the rank uf the receiver • a 
diadem, or fillet of satin and gold, em- 
broidered ; a dugla or quilted coat of gold 
or silver brocade for the cold weather ; 
a scarf of blue and gold ; or if to one who 
prises the gift less fur its intrinsic worth 
than as a mark of special favour, a fragment 
of the garland worn on some festival by the 
god : or a simple necklace, by wuich he is 
inaugurated amongst the elect (1) 

It has been mentioned that the lands of 
Mewar appropriated to the shrine are 
equal in value to a baronial appanage, and, 
as before observed, there is not a prin- 
cipality in India which does not assign a 
portion of its domain or revenue to this 
object The Hara princes of Kotah and 
fioondi are almost exclnsiye worshippers of 
Kaniya and the regent Zalim Sing is devot- 
ed to the maintenance of the dignity of the 
establishment. Every thing at Kotah ap- 
pertains to Kaniya. Tha prince has but the 
usufruct of the palace, for which £12,000 
are annually transmitted to the shrine. The 
grand lake east of the town, with all its 


finny tenants, is under his sspeeia] protec- 
tion (2) : and the extensive suburb adjoin- 
ing with its rents, lands, and transit dntiei^ 
all belonging to the god. Zilim Sing more- 
over transmits to the high priest the most 
valuable ehawls, broadcloths, and htHnes 
and thronghout the long period of predatory 
warfare he maintained two Neshana (3) of 
a hundred firelocks each, for the protection 
of the temple. Hie favourite son also, 8 
child of love, is called GK)rdhun«das, the 
' slave of Gordhun,’ one of the many titles 
of Kaniya. The prince of Marwor went 
mad from the murder of the high priest of 
Jaiudrs, the epithet given to Kaniya in 
that state ; and the Bajah of Bheopnr (4X 
the lost of the Gores, lost his sovereignty 
by aliandoning the worship of Hnr, for that 
ofHeri. The'sfsve' of Badba (6) (such 
was the name of this prince ) almost lived 
in the temple, and used to danee before tha 
statue. Had he npheld the rights of him 
who wields the trident, the tutelary deity 
of bis capital, Siva-pur, instead of the 
unwarlike divinity whose unpropitions title 
of Binchor shonld never be borne by the 
martial Bajpoot, his fall would have been 
more dignified, thongh it conld not have 
been retorted when the overwhelming tor- 
rent of the MaUrnttas under bindhia swept 
Bajwarra. (6) 

A distinction is made between the 


(1) Kaniya ca oanli bandhna, 'to bind on [ the neck ] the chaplet of Eauaiya, is 
the initiatory step. 

(2) I bad one day thrown my net into this lake, which abounded with a variety 
of fish, when my pastime was interrupted by a message from the regent, Zalim Sing; 
Tell Captain “Tod that Kotah and all around it are at his disposal ; but these fish belong 
to Kaniya." I of course iiiuuediutely desisted, and the tish were returned to the safe- 
guard of the deity. 

(3) A Nesban or standard, is synonimous with a company. 

(4) Sbeopur or Siva-pur, the city of Sheo or Siva, the god of war, whose battle shoot 
is jBur ; and hence one of his epithets, as Hari is that of Crishna or Kaniya. 

(5) Radha was the name of the chief of the Oopit or nymphs of Vrij, and the be- 
loved of Kaniya. 

(6) In October 1S07 I rambled through all these countries, then scarcely known by 
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grants to the temple and those for the 
personal use of the pontifiE, who otlenat 
offeots never to apply any portion of the 
former to his own nse, and he eon scarcely 
have occasion to do so ; but when from the 
stores of Apollo could be parehssed the 
spices of the islest fruits of Persisi and 
the brocades of Ousirat, we may indulge 
our scepticism in questioning this for- 
bearance i but the abuse has been rectified, 
and trafic banished from the temple, The 
personal grant ( Appendix, No, XI, ) to the 
high priest ought alone to have sufficed for 
his household expenditure, being twenty 
thousand rupees per annum, equal to £10,000 
in Europe. But the ten thousand towns 
of hdewar, from each of which he levied 
a crown, now exist only in the old rent-roll, 
and the heralds of Apollo would in vain 
attempt to collect their tribute from two 
thousand villages. 

The Appendix Na XII,, being a grant * 
of privileges to'a minor shrine of Eaniya, 
in his character of tnoorali or ‘ flute-player,' 
contains much information on tlie minutim 
of benefactions, and will afi'v)rd s good idea 
of the nature of these reveiiuea 

The predominance of the mild doctrines 
of Eaniya over the dark rites of Siva, is 
doubtless beneficial to Bajpoot society. 
Were the prevention of female immolation 
the sole good resulting from their prevalence, 
that alone would conciliate our partiality ; 
a real worshipper of Yisbnu should forbid 
his wife following him to the pyre, as did 
recently the Boondi prince. In fact, their 
tenderness to animal life is carried to nearly 
as great an excess ss with the Jains, who 
shed no blood. Celibacy is not imposed 


t upon tbs prieets of Euniyo, as upon those 
of Siva : on the contrary, they are enjoined 
to marry, and the priestly office is here- 
ditary by descent Their wives do not 
barn, but are committed, like themselves, 
to the earth. They inculcate tenderness 
towards all beings ; though whether this 
feeling influences the mass, most depend on 
the soil which receives the seed, for the out- 
ward ceremonies of religion cost fur less 
effort than the practice or essentials. I have 
often smiled at the incessant aspirations of 
the Maoehiavelli of Bsjasthan, Zalim Sing, 

I who, while he ejaculated the name of tlie 
god as he told his beads, was inwardly 
absorbed by mundane affairs ; and when 
one word would have prevented a civil war, 
and saved his reputation from the stain of 
disloyalty to his prince, be was, to use his 
own words, “at fourscore years and 
upwards, laying the foundation for another 
century of life.” And thus it is with the 
prince of Afewar, who esteems the life of a 
man or a goat of equal value when promp- 
ted by revenge to take it. Hope may 
silence the reproaches of conscience, and 
gifts and ceremonies may be deemed atone- 
ment for a deviation from the first principle 
of their religion — a benevulence which 
should comprehend every animated thing. 
But fortunately the princely worshippers 
of Eauiya are few in number ; it is to the 
sons of commerce we must look for the 
effects of these doctrines ; and it is my 
pride and duty to declare that I have known 

men of both seots, Viehnne and Jain, ] whose 
integrity was spotless, and whose philan- 
thropy was unbounded. 


name to ns. At that time Sheopnr was independent, and its prinoe treated me with the 
greatest hospitality. In 1800 I witnessed its full, when tollowiug with the embassy in 
the tram of the Mahratta leader. 


OHAPTEB ZX. 


The oTigi* of Kaniya or CrUiM.— Sources of a plurality of yods amtmg 
the Hindus,— Allegories respecting Orishna eluadated.—Sougs of 
Jagdeva celebrating the loves of Kauiya. The Rasmaudel, a usystio 
dance.— Qirdhatuh—Criskua aueieutly worshipped in oaves,— His 

eosquest of the *blaek serpent’ allegorical of the contests between (is 
Buddhists and Vishunes.— Analogies between the legents of Crisina 
and western mythology.— Festivals of C rishna.— Pilgrimage to Hath- 
dwara —Ths sevsn gods of that temple— its pontiff. 


Habi, Chriana, familiarly Zaniya, waa 
of the celebrated tribe of Yadu, the fonnder 
of the fifty-iix tribes (1) who obtained the 
unWersaL sovereignty of India, and descend- 
ed form Tayati, the third son (2) of sway- 
nmbhuva Mana(3), or “The man, Lord of 
the earth,’’ whose daughter Ella (4) (Thrra) 
was espoused by Dndha (Mercury), son of 
Chandra (&) (the Moon), whence the Tadus 
are styled Chaudra-vansi. or “children of 


the moon.’’ Budha was therefore worship* 
ped as the great ancestor (Pitriswari^) of the 
lunar race ; and previous to the apotheosis 
of Crishna, was adored by all the Yaduraoe. 
The principal shrine of Budha was at 
Dwarica, where he still receives adoration as 
Buddha Trivicrama (6). Eaniya lived to- 
wards the conclusion of the brazen age, oal- 
culated to have been about 1100 to 1200 
years before Christ (7) . He was born to the 


(1) Chappun eula Tadu. 

(2) Qu. Japbet? 

(3) Also called Vaiva-swata Manu — ^ the man, son of the snn ’ 

(4) Ella, the earth— the Saxon JErtha The Germans chiefly worshipped Taiseo or 
Teutates and Ertha, who are the Budha and Ella of the Bajpoots. 

(6) A male divinity with the Bajpoots, the Tatars, and ancient Germans. 

(6) ‘Triple Euergy,’ the Hermes Triplex of the Egyptians. 

(7) I shall hsi'e subjoin an extract of the rise aud progress of Vishnuism as written 
at my desire by the Mukhia of the temple, 

“Twenty-five years of the Dtvapur (the brazen age) were yet nnexpired, when the 
incarnation (avatar) of Sri Crishna toox place. Of these, eleven ware passed at Gokal(a), 
and fourteen at Mathura. Tiiere he used to manifest himself personally, especially 
at Goverdhnn. But when the Kaliyug ( the iron age) commenced, he retired to Dwarica 
an island separated by the ocean from Bhsratkhnnd, (b) where he passed a hundred 
years before be went to heaven. In Samvat 937, ( A.D. 881 ) God decreed that the Hindu 
faith should be overturned ; and that the Tarishka (e) shoald rule. Then theyse^a, or 
oapitation-tax, was inflicted on the head of the Hindu. Their faith also suffered much 

(a) A small town and island in the Jamna, below Mathura. Hence one of Orisbna’s 
titles is Gokul Nath, * Lord of GokuL’ 

(b) The channel which separates the island of Dwarica from the maia land is filled 
up, except in spring tides. I passed it when it was dry. 

(e) We possess no record of the invasion of India in A.D. 831, by the Tnrki tribes; 
half a Century after Uahmoud’s expedition &oia Zabulisthaa against Cbeetore, in ths 
reign of Bawul Khoman. 
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■ieherituioe of ike oonotry of tiie ! 
^nrasenii oomirtebending the territoi 7 round 
Mathora for a spaoe of eighty miles, of vhieh 
he was nqjastly depraved in his iofan^ by 
his relative &ansa. From its vioinity to 
Delhi we may infer, either that there was 
no lord parsDBurant amongst the Tadns of 
this period, or that Crisima's family held as 
TasBsdsofHaBtiaapar, then, withlndrapres- 
tha or Delhi, the chief seat of Yadu power. 
There were two princes named Snrasen 
amongat the immediate predecessors of 
Grishna: one, his grandfather, the other 
mght generationa anterior. Which of these 
was the founder of Sorapur on the Yamana, 
the oiq^ital of the Yadus (1), we know not, 
bat we may assume that the first gave his 
name to the region around Mathura, des- 
cribed by Arrian as the couniiy of the 
fisraaeni. Alexander was in India probably 
abont «ght oenturies after the deification of 
Crishna, and it is satiafactory to find that the 
inquiries he iuetitnted into the genealogy of 
the dynasty then ruling on the Yamuna 
oorreepond very closely with those of the dis- 
tant period ; and combined with what Arrian 
says of the origin of the Fandns, it appears 
wdisphtable that the descendants of this 
powerful branch of the Yndus ruled on the 
Macedonian erected the altnre of Greece on 


the Indus. That the personage whose epi- 
thets of Criehna-Sham designate bis colour 
as ’the Black Prince,' was in fact a distin- 
gnished chief of the Yadus, there is not a 
shadow of dunbt ; nur that after his death, 
they placed him among the gods as an in- 
carnation of Vishnu or the Sun ; and from 
this period we may deduce the Hindu notion 
of their Trinity. Arrian enumerates the 
names of Buiane and Cradevae amongst 
the early ancestor, of the tribe than in 
power, which would alone convince us that 
Alexander had access to the genealogies of 
the Pwranae ; for we can have little hesita- 
tion in affirming these to be Buddha and 
Croshtdeva, anoestors of Crishna ; and that 
“Mathoras and Clisobaras, the chief cities of 
the Suraseni,” are the Msthnra and Surpnr 
occnpied by the descendants of Sursen. Had 
Arrian afforded as many hints for discussing 
the analogy between the Hiodn and Grecian 
Apollos as he has for the Hercules of Thebes 
and India, we might have come to a con- 
clusion that the three chief divinities (2) of 
Egypt, Greece and India, had their altars 
first erected on the ludus, Ganges, and 
dumna. 

The earliest objects of adoration in these 
regions^ were the sun and moon whose names 
designated the two grand races, Snrya, and 


ftum the Jains and the various infidel ( aewra ) sects which abounded. The Jains were 
so hostils, that Bromha manifested himself in the shape of Sancara Aoharya who des- 
troyed tlwm sad their religion at Benares. In Guzerat by their magic, they made the 
moos amear at Amavus (^. Sancara foretold to its prince, Sid Baj, (e) the fiood then 
approjudung, who esoaped in a boat and fled toThoda, on which occasion all the Vedyas (f) 
( nugioiatta ) in that country pwished. 

(1) For an aooonnt of the discovery of the remains of this ancient ciiy, see Trmeact 
of the Bogal Aeitttio Society, vol. i. p. 814. 

(S) Hercnlei^ Mercury, and Apollo ; Bala-ram, Budka, and Kaniya, 

(<Q The ides of the month, when the moon is obscured. 

<e) He ruled Samvat 1161 ( A.D. 1096 ) to S. 1201 ( A.D. 1145 ). 
if) Still used as a term of reproatdi to the Jains and Buddhists, in which, and other 
ppinteu Avifthefoe, qu. jlriaP) they bear a strong reMrablsace to the followers of 
tbe AnaaZerduBht, or Zoroaster. Amongst the other peculiarities, the ancient Pernian 
fire-worshipper, likt the present Jain, placed a bandage over the mouth while 
woMhipping, 


SELIOIOUS BSTABLISHIOENTS: 




Chandra orlndu. Boddba» mn of Indor 
norricdElit, a graad«cfaild of Saiya, from 
whioh anion spraim tbelndttraoo. The; 
deified the aneeator Buddha, who oontmoed 
to be the ofaief object of adoration nattt 
Criehna : hence the wotnhip of Bolnath (1) 
and Bndba (2) ware coeval. That the 
Vomadio tribes of Arabia, as well os those 
of Tartary and India, admed the aame 
objects, we learn from the earliest writers ; 
and Job, the i probable eontemporaty of 
Hasti, the foonder of the first capital of the 
Yadus on the Oangea, boasts in the midst 
of bis griefs that he had aleays reipaaned 
nneorrupted by the Sabeism which surronn- 
ded him, “ If I beheld the son when it 
shined, or the moan walking in brightness, 
and my month has kissed my band, this 
also were an iniquity to bo punished by the 
judge, for I should have denied the god that 
is above.” (3) That there were many Hindus 
who, professing a pure monotheism like Job, 
never kissed the hand either to Surya or his 
henld Buddha, we may easily eredit from 
the Bubliraity of the notions of the * One 
God,* expressed both by the ancients and 
moderns by poets and by princes, of both 
races (4) : but more especially by the sons of 
Buddha, who for ages bowed not before 


graven images pud deemed it im^fwm- ts» 
raiee a temple to- 

“The Spirit in w h ose hononn 
shrines are weak.” 

Henee the Jains, the chief seet of t$or 
Boddhisis, so called from adoring the spirit 
( Jin ), were untinetured with idolatry nntit 
the apotheosis of Crishna (5), whose inys> 
teriss superseded the simpler worship of 
Buddha. Nsmnath (th&dt^ed ITemi) was- 
the pontiff at Bnddha. and not only the oon- 
temporary of Criahna, but a Yadn, and his 
near relation ; and both had epitbeta denoting 
their complexion ; for jfmdte, the sornamo 
of Nemi, haa the same import aa Sham or 
Criahna, * tie Uaet/ thoegh the latter ia of 
a leas Btbiopio hue than Nemi. It was 
anterior to this aehism amongat the sou ot 
Buddha that the creative power was dograr 
ded under sensual forma, when thepUlac 
rose to Bal or Surya in Syria and on the 
Ganges : and the serpent, “ anbtlest beast of 
all the field,” worshipped as the emblem of 
wisdom ( Buddha ) was conjoined with th» 
symbol of tho creative power, as at the 
shrine of Bklinga, whore the brasen ser- 
pent is wreathed round the lingam (6). 


(1) The 'God Bai,’ the Yivifier, the sun. 

(S) Budha Signifies ‘wisdom.’ 

(3) Job, cb. xxxi., e. 26, 27, 23. 

(4) Chand, the bard, after having separately invoked the three persons of tlw 
Hindu triad, says, that he who believes them distinct, “hell will be bis portion.’' 

(5) A very canons cause was assigned by an eminent Jain priest for the innovation 
of enshrining and worshipping the forms of the twenty-four pontiffs : vie. that the 
worship of Kaniyo, before and after the apotheosis, became quite a rage anumgat tits 
women, who crowded his shrines, drawing after them all the youth of the Jains ; and that, 
in coiiseqnence, they mode a statue of Nemi to counteract a fervour that threatened the 
existence of their foith. It is sridom we are tarnished with such rational reasona fee 
religions changes. 

(Q It was the serpent (Biidha) who ravished Ella, daughter of Icshwaca^ the son 
of Mann, whence the distinctive epithet of his descendants in the East the Manus, or men, 
the very traditon on an aneient soulptured column in the south of Indio, whioh evidently 
points to the primevid mystery. In Portid there ia sn exact linffam entwined with a 
brasen serpent, brought from the temple of Isis at Pompeii : and many of the snme kind, 
in mosaic, decorate the floors of the awelliag-houses. Bat the most singular ooinddenco 
is in the wieathB pf lingams ud the yoi orer the dooi of the ouboi te^pple of Isip at 
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Biifldllja** desoeadaott, the Indue, preserved 
the Ophite sign(l) of their raee, when 
Crishna'e foUoven adopted the eagle as hie 
eyrnhoL These, with the adorers of Surya, 
form the three idolatrous classes of India, 
not confined to its modern restricted defioi* 
tion, bat that of antiquity, when ladustiian 
or Indn-Scythia, extended from the Ganges 
to the Caspian. In support of the position 
that the existing polytheism was nnhnown 
on the rise of Vishnnism, we may state, that 
ia none- of the ancient genealogies do the 
names of sndi detieg appear as proper names 
in society, a practioe now common : and it 
is even recorded that the rites of magic, the 
worship of the host of heaven, and of idols, 
were introdcced from Cashmere, between 
the periods of CrUbna and Yicrama. The 
powers of nature were personified, and each 
quality, mental and physical, had its em- 
Llem, which the Brahmins taught the igno- 
rant to adopt as realities, till the pantheon 
became so crowded that life would be too 
short to acquire even tlie nomenclature of 
their ’‘thirty-three millions of gods.” (2) No 


object wss too high or too base, from the 
glorious Orb to the Baropi, or paiingknife 
of the shoe-maker. In illuatration of the 
inerease of polytheism, I shall deseribe the 
seven forms under which Crisfana is wor- 
shipped, whose etatnee ore establiabed in 
the various capitals of Bajasthan, and oocar 
sionally brought together at the festival of 
Anaoutaat Nathdwara. 

The international ware of the Buryaa and 
the Yadn races, as described in the Bania- 
yasa and Maiiabharat, are lost between 
allegory and literal interpretation. The 
Suryas, or Saivas, were depressed : and the 
Indus who conn ted “fifty-six” grand tribee, 
under the appellations of Takeliac Uerpent,’ 
aswa ^horti aaasn 'hart' &e. &c., had para- 
mount sway. Crishna’s achism prodneed a 
new type, that of the eagle, and the wars of 
the Bchismatica were depleted under their 
respective emblems, the eagle and serpent, 
of which latter were the Cnras and Tak- 
abac (3) the political adversaries of the 
Pandus, the relatives of Crishna. The alle- 
gory of Crishua’s eagle pursuing the serpent 


Fompeii; while on another front ia painted the rape of Venus by Mercury (Bndha 
and Eha). The lunar race, according to the I’urant, are the issue of the rape of £Ua by 
Bndha. 

(1) Aphah is a serpent in Hebrew. Ahi and Serp are two of its many appellations 
in Sanscrit. 

(2) Tettreeg erore devota. 

(3) Ibe lAahabharat records constant wars from ancient times amongst the children 
of StMcya (the snn), and the Tak or Takshae (serpent) races- The horse of tlie sun, liberated 
preparatc^ to eacrifiee, by the father of Bama, was seized by the Takshac Anunta • and 
Janmejya, king of Delhi, grandson of Pandu, was killed by one of the same laco. In 
botb inetancea the Taheh^ is literally rendered the make. 

The snccesBor of Janmejya carried war into the seats of this Tak or serpent race, 
and is said to have sacrificed 2U,000 of them in revenge ; but although it is specifically 
stated that he subsequently compelled them to sign tiibntary engagements (p<euaflieAi, 
the Brahmins have nevertheless distorted a plain historical fact by a literal aud 
puerile interpretation. 

The Parcetaeae {Monntain-Tak) of Alexander were doubtless of this race, as was 
bis ally Taxiles, which appellation was titular, as he was called Oinphis till his father’s 
death. It is even probxble that this name is the Greek o phi t, {a enske) in which they 
recojpized the tribe of the Iktk Snake, 

Ikxilesmoy be oomMunded of er, ‘lord or chief,' «7fa, ‘rock or mountain,' and Tak, 
'Lord of the mountain Tak,' whose capital was in the range west of the Indus. We are 
indebted^ to the Emperor Baber for the exact position of the capital of this celebrated 
race, which he passed in his route of conquest We have, however, on iutermediatc 
notice of it between Alexander and Baber, in the early history of the Yadn Bhaiti 
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Buddha and Kooverinfj' the book* of science 
and religion with which he Bed, is an his- 
torical &ct disguised : namely, that of Crisb- 
na, incorporating the doctrines of Buddha 
with his own after the expulsion of the sect I 
from India. Dare we further attempt to 
lift the veil from this mystery, and trace 
from the seat of redemption of lost science 
its original source 7(1) The gulf of Euteh the 
point where the serpmit attempted to escape, 
has been from time immemorial to the pre- 
sent day the entrepot for the commerce of 
Sofala, the Red Sea, Egypt, and Arabia. 
There Bnddha Trivicrama, or Mercury, has 
been and is yet inroked by the Indian 
mariners especially the pirates of Dwariea. 
Did Buddha or Mercury eome from, or 
escape to the Nile f Is he the Sennet of 
Egypt to whom the *' four books of science,” 
like the four Vedat (S) of the Hindus, were 
sacred 7 The statues of Memi (3) the 
repreaentative of Buddha, exactly resemble 
in feature the bust of young Memnon. 

I have already obeerred that Crishna, 
before his own deification, worshipped his 
great aneester Bnddha ; and his temple at 
Dwariea rose orer the ancient shrine of the 
latter, which yet stands. In an inscription 
from the care of Gaya their chraoters are 
conjnincd ; "Sari who it Badha” Aetsof 


ding to western mythology, ApoUn nad 
Meicnry exchanged qrmbols, Hie odAsemw 
for the lyre ; so likswise in India their 
characteiB intermingle : and ereu the Sahm - 
propitiates Hari oa the mediator and 
disposer of the ‘ divine spark ' {jote ) to 
its re-nnioD with the * parent flame thus, • 
like Mercury he may be said to be the - 
conveyer of the sonls of the dead. Accor- 
dingly in funeral lamentation his nam»' 
only is invoked, and Sari-hol ! Bari-bol I 
is emphatically prononneed by tfloae convey- 
ing the corpse to its final abode. The' 
vahan ( qti. the Saxon van ) or celestial cor 
ofCriahna. in which the aoula {anta) of 
the just are conveyed to Sutya Mandat, 
the ‘ mansion of the bud,* is painted like 
himself, blue ( indicative of space, or as . 
Ouranot ), with the eagle’s head ; and . 
here be partakes of the Mercury of the. 
Greeks, and of Ouliot, the preserver or . 
saviour, one of the titles of Apollo, at 

Deloa (4) 

The Tatar nations, who are all of Infu 
race, like the Rajpoots aud German tribes, 
adored the moon as a male divinity, and to 
his son, Buddha, they aseign the aame- 
<diaraoter of mediator. The serpent is alike 
the symbol of the Buddha of the Hindus, 
the Hermes of the Egyptians, and the 


who came in conflict with the Tait on their expulsion from Zabnlisthan and settlement 
in the Punjab. 

(1) The Buddhists appeared in this peninsula and the adjacent continent w the 

cr idle of Buddhism, and here are throe of the ” saorod mounts of their taith, *.*, 

Girnar, Satrunja, and Abu. The author pnrposses giving, hereafter, an account ot Jus 
journey through these classic regions. 

(2) The Buddhists and Jains are stigmatised Fedydoan, which, signifying 'possess- 
ed of science.’ is interpreted 'magician.' 

(3) He IS called Aritkta-Nemi, • the Waeife Nemi,’ from hw complexion. 

(4) The Sun-god (Kan, according to Diodorus) is the Minos of the Egyptians, ne 
hieroglyphics at Turin represent him with the head of an Ibis, oreagie, with an mtor- 

• w ... 1.:^ M fwya/kBA /vaIt AS At nFfiA/l ftlld fldSIfifin OE 



ucculou ^ Idvifcy to roprosont twaw — , *» *.v a* i..— # 

lotus flowers are alike sacred to the Kan of the Egyptians as to Kaniya the _ matotOT « 
the aiudus, and both are painted blue nad bird-headed. The claims of Kaniya (contract 
od Kan ) as the sun divinity of the Hindus, will be abundantly illustrated m the aocouat 
of the festivals. 
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Mmwry of Oreeoe : and Ute allegory of the 
irageti* Mk, the odg^a of lettma, brinight 
by Oadnoe from %ypt, it a vereioa of the 
Htada fitUe of EkOiuiiya ( Apollo ) wreetlng 
the Fida$ ( eesratr ) from Boddha or aris- 
dom ( Htrmt ), aoder hie eign. the aerpeot 
or Aragoo. We might atill farther ekoidato 
the reeemhlaaee^ and by an anslyeie of the 
IMea and attribatea of the Hmdn Apollo, 
prove that from the Tamnna may have been 
anpplied the variona incarnations of this 
divinity, which peopled the pantheons of 
X^ypt, Breeee, and Borne. As Bomioe, who 
attended the herds of Admetns, we have 
Konita (1), the infantine appellation of 
Eaniya, when he paetured the kine of 
Oeaava in the woods of Yrinda, whence the 
oeremony of the eons of princes assoming 
the crook, and on particnlsr days tending 
the flocka (8) Aa Hnratidhara, or the 
' Aoite holder,' Eaniya is the god of mneio ; 
and in giving him the sliepherd’a reed 
instead of the vt»a or lyre, we may conjee* 


tore that the eimple bamboo ( Mima F 
whieh formed the &at flote ( hicauhi } was 
in nee before the eSaicm ( S ), the Oreecion 
CXfAart (4), tbe first invented Ijjnrar of 
Apollo. Tbns from tbe iw-wired instrn-* 
ment of the Hindtu we have the Qteek 
eitiem, the Snglisb eitiarx, and the 
Spanish patter of modem daya. The 
Greeks, following the Bgyptisna, bad but six 
notes, with their lettered eymbote ; and it 
waa reaerved for tbe Itelians to add a 
seventh. Guido Arettna, a monk in the 
thirteenth oeotnry, has the credit of tbisk 
1 however believe tbe Hindus numbered 
their’s from the heavenly bodies — tbe Son, 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn,— henoe they had the regular ootsve, 
with its semitones ; and as, in tbe pmrieney 
of their fancy, they oonverted the ascending 
and descending notes into ffrahat, or planet- 
ary bodies, so they may have added them to 
the barmonions nnmhers, and iMrodoced tbe 
no-ragini, their nine modes of munc. (&> 


(1) I do not moan to derive any aid from tbe resemblaBce of names, wbiidi is hero 
meNly accidental. 

(8) When 1 heo^ the octogenarian rolar of Kotah ask his grandson, *' Bappa-lel, 
have ^on . been tending the cows to-day I” my suprise was converted into pleasure on 
the ongin of the costom being thus claesicaily explained. 

(3) fVmn cha, 'six and tar, a string or wire.' 

^41 Strabo says, the Greeks consider music os originating from Thrace and Aaitr 
of which countries were Oiphens, Mnssns, and that others “who regard all AHa at 
far at India, as a country eaored to Dionytitu (Bacchus), attribute to that country the- 
invention of neariy all the science of Music. We perceive them aomctimes descnbiog 
the eithara of the Asiatic, and sometimes applying to flutes the epithet of Phrygian. 
The names of certain instruments, such as the nahla and others likewise, are token 
from barbarous tongues.’’ This nahla, tbe small tabor of Inda. If Strabo took his 
orthography from the Persian or Arabic, a single point would constitute the diflerenco- 
between the H ( Na ) and ^ T ( Te }. 

(lO An aecoont of the state of musical science amongst the Hindus of early ages, 
and a oempariaon between it and that of Europe, is yet a desideratum in oriental 
litoratnrc. From what we already know of tbe science it appears to have attained a 
theoretical precision yet unknown to Europe, and that, at a period when even Greece 
was lit^ removed ftcua barbarism. The inspirations of the bards of first ages were all set 
to mnsie and the Children of the moat jiowenul potentates song the episodes, of the great 
epics of Valmiki and Vyasu. There is a distinguished member of llie Boy^ Asiatic 
Pmiety, and pe^jM Ihe only one, who oonld fill up this hiatut j and we may hope that 
uunre and inclination of Gie Bight Honourable Sir Gore Ouscly will tempt him to 
enlighten us on this most interesting point. 



BELIQIOtTS ESTIBLISHHERTS 


CoiiM we tfBm that tiie hymm eompoied 
and eat to muBio by Jaydevn, nearly three 
thonsand yean ago, and artill obaunted in 
faoaonr of the Apdlo of Vrij, had been 
handed down with the MnUmenta of tfaeee 
mystio compositions ( and Sir W. Jones 
aanotions the idea ), we should say, from 
their Bia»{dtcity, that the mtuioians of that 
ago had only the diatonie eoale ; bnt we 
have every reason 'to believe, from the very 
elaborate oharaoter of their written muiie, 
which is painful and discordant to the ear 
from its uinntsneBs of snbdivision, that they 
had (dso the chromatic soale^ said to have 
been invented by Timotheus in the time of 
Alexander, who might have carried it from 
the banka of the Indus. In the mystio 
danoe, the Rat-mandala, yet imitated on 
the annual festival sacred to the enn god 
Hari, he is represented with a radient crown 
in a danoing attitude, playing on tiie flute 
to the nymphs encircling him, each bolding 
a musical iostrnment. 


*‘In song and dance about the eacred hill ; 
Mystical dance, which yonder starry sphere 
Of [danete, and of fixed, in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest, mazes intricate, 
Rccentrick, intervolved, yet regular 
Then most, when most irregular tliey seem ; 
And in their motions harmony divine 
So emootbs her charming tones, that God’s 

own ear 


Listens delighted.” 

Milton. Book V, 156. 


These nymphs are also called the no-ragini, 
from rage, a mode of song over 
whioh eaoh presides, and no^rosa, or 'nine 
passions,' excited by the powers of harmony. 
May\ we 'not ia this trace the origin of 


Apollo and the aaered ninef In ifaa 
manner described above, the w e t a nJ rrf is 
typical of the zodiacal phenomena; end in 
each sign a mnsioal nymph is eeulptaredf 
in altoreliew, in the vaulted temples de* 
dioated to the god(l), or in zeeuhur edifieee 
by way of ornament, as in the triumphal 
column of Cfaeetore. On the festival of tbo 
Janam, or ‘biith<day,’ there is a acente 
representation of Ktniya and the Oopis 
when are relieareed in the meUiflaous 
accente of the Ionic land of Vrij, the songe 
of Jaydeva, ae addressed by Kanyia to 
Badha and her companiona. A epeeiom 
of these, as translated by that elegant 
scholar Sir W. Jones, may not be oonaider- 
ed inappropriate here. 

1 have had occasion to Tomsrfc eho' 
wbere(2), that the Rajpoot bards, like tho 
heroic Scalds of the north, lose no oppor- 
tunity of lauding themMlTes; of whrab 
Jaydeva, the bard of the Tadns, liM wt an 
eminent example in the opening of " the 
songs of Govinda.” 

“If thy soul be delighted with the 
remembtanoe of Hari, or aensible to the 
raptures of love, listen to the voiee of 
Jaydeva, whose notes are both sweet and 
brilliant.'' 

The poet opens the first interview of 
Criahoa and Badha with an animated dea- 
oription of a night in the rainy esaaon, in 
which Hari is represented ts a wanderer, 
and Badha, daughter of the shepherd Nandn, 
is sent to ofikr him shelter in their oot. 
Nanda thus speaks to Badha; "The firma- 
ment is obscured by clouds ; the woodkods 
are black wicit Tamsla trees; that youth 
who roves Jn the forest will be fearful in 
the gloom of night; go, my daughter. 


(1) I have often been struck with a characteristic analogy in the sculptures of the 
moat ancient Saxon cathedrals iu England and on the Continent, to Eaniyn nnd the 
Gopfr. Both may be intended to represent divine harmony. Did the An and Jits 
of Scandinavia, the ancestors of the Saxons, bring them from Asia? 

(2) Trant. Boyal Asiatic Society, vok i. p. 146, 
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bring tho wanderer to my rnstio menaion,’ 
Sa<di wu the command of Neoda the horde- 
inani and hence aroee the lore of Bedha 
and Madhara(]).” 

!I%e poet prooeede to apoetrophise Ebri, 
rrhfoh the Hindu bard terma tmpaea, or 
* penonal deaoription : ’ 

** Oh thoa who recUneat on the boaom 
of Kamala, whoae eaie flame with gems, 
and whoae looka are embliahed with aylran 
flowerai thou, from whom the day-star 
derirad hia effulgence, who slewest the 
▼enom-breathing Caliya, who beamest like 
a ana on the tribe of Yadn, that flourished 
like a lotos ; thou, who sittest on the plum- 
age of Garura, who aippest nectar from die 
radiant lips of padma, as the fluttering 
-diacora drinks the moon-beams j be victo- 
rious, 0 Hiiri." 

Jaydera then introduces Hari in the 
society of the paatoral nymphs of Yrij, 
whom he groups with admirable ekill, ez- 
preesing the paieiou by which each is ani- 
mated towards the youthful prince with 
great warmth and elegance of diction. But 
Badha indignant that he ahould divide 
with them the affection ehe deemed ex- 
clusively her own, flies his presence. Hari, 
repentant and alarmed, now searches the 
forest fur his beloved, giving vent at each 
step to impassioned grief. “ Woe is me ! 
she feels a sense of injured honour, and has 
departed in warth. How will she conduct 
herself 7 How will ehe express her pain in 
80 long a separation 7 What is wealth to 
me? What are numerous attendants? 
What Hie pleasures of the world 7 How can 
I invite thee to return 7 Grant me bat a 
sight of tbee, oh* lovely Badha, for my 
passion torments me. 0 God of love I 
miitake me not for Siva. Wound me not 


again. I love already but too passionately } 
yet have I loet my beloved. Braoe not thy 
bow, thou oonqueror of the world 1 My 
heart ia already pieroed by arrows from 
Badha's eyes, blackend keen ae those of the 
antelope.” 

Badha relents and sends a damsel in 
quest of Hari, whom she finds in a solitary 
arbonr on the banks of the Yamuoa. She 
describes her mistreae as animated by the 
same despair which controls him : 

” Her face ia like a wateivlily veiled in 
the dew of team, and her eyes are as moons 
eclipsed. She draws thy picture and wor- 
ships it, and at the cloaa of every sentence 
exclaims, ‘ O Madhavs, at thy feet am I 
fallen!' Then she figures thee standing 
before her: she eigha, she smiles, she 
mourns, she weeps. Her abode, the forest— 
herself through thy absence is become a 
timid roe, and love is the tiger who springs 
on her, like Yama, the genius of death. 
So emaciated ie her beautiful body, that 
even the light garland which waves over her 
bosom is a load. The palm of her band 
supports her aching temple, motionless as 
the crescent rising at eve. Thus, O divine 
healer, by the nectar of tby love most 
Badha be restored to health ; and if thou 
refnsest, thy heart must be harder than the 
tbander-Btone(2).'’ 

The damsel returns to Badha and reports 
the condition of Hari, mourning hor.’absence : 
“ Bven the hum of the bee distracts him. 
Misery sits fixed in bis heart, and every 
returning night adds anguish to anguish,” 
She then recommends Badha to seek him. 
Delay not, 0, loveliest of women ; follow 
theloidof thy heart. Having bound bis 
locks with forest flowers he hastens to yon 
arbour, where a soft gale breathes over tlie 


J Madhava in the dialect of Vrij. 

We meet with veriont little philosophical phenomena used aa aimiUea in this 
y of Jaydeva. Theae aerolitet, mentioned by a poet, the contemporary of David 
omon, ore but vcceiilly known to the European plulosopher. 
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bftnks of Tamuna, and there pronoundng 
thy Dane, he modulates hie divine reed 
Leave behind thee, 0 friend, the ring which 
tinklea on thy delicate ankle when thou 
sported in the dance. Caet over thee thy 
aaare mantle and run to the shady bower." 

But Badlia, too weak to move, is thus 
reported to Hari by the same fair mediator. 
" She looke eagerly on ail sides in hope of 
thy approach : she advances a few steps and 
falls languid to the ground. She weaves 
bracelets of fresh leaves, and looking at 
herself in sport, exclaims, behold the van- 
quisher of Madha I Then she repeats the 
name of Hari, and catching at a dark - bine 
oloud(l), strives to embrace it, saying, “ it 
is iny beloved who approaches.," 

Midnight arrives, but neither Hari not 
the damsel returns, wlien she gives herself 
up to the frenzy of despair, exclaiming: 
" the perfidy of my friend rends my heart. 
Bring disease and death, 0 gale of Malaya ! 
Receive me in thy azure wave, 0 sister 
of| Yama^Sl, that the afdour of my heart 
may be allayed.’" 

The repentant Hari at length returns, 
and in speech well calculated to win for- 
giveness, thus pleads his pardon ; 

Oh ! grant me a draught of lioney from 
tlie lotua of thy mouth ; or if thou art 


inexorable, grant me death from the arrows 
of thine eyes ; make thy arms my ebaine : 
thou art my oinaments ; tiiou art the pearl 
in the ocean of my mortal birth t Thine 
eyes, which nature formed like blue water- 
lilies, are become through thy resentment 
like petals of the crimson lotvis. Thy silence 
affects me ; oh J speak with the voice of 
music, and let thy sweet accents allay my 
ardour.” 

“ Badha with timid joy, darting her 
eyes on Govinda, while she musically sound- 
ed the rings of her ankles and the belle of her 
tone (3), entered the mystic bower of her 
beloved. His heart was agitated by 
her sight, as tlie waves of the deep are 
affected by the lunar orb. (4) From his 
graceful waist flowed a pale yellow robe (5), 
which resembled the golden dust of the 
water-lily scattered over its blue petals. (Q) 
His locks interwoven with blossoms, were 
like a cloud variegated by the moon-beam. 
Tears of transport gushed in a stream from 
the full eyes of Badha, and their watery 
glances beamed on her best beloved. Even 
shame, which had before taken its abode in 
tbeir dark pupils, was itself ashamed (7), 
and departed when the fawn-eyed Badha 
gazod on the bright face of Crishna.’* 

The poet proceeds to describe Apollo’s 


(1) This is, in allnsion to the colour of Crishna , a dark blue, 

(2) The Indian Pluto : she is addressing the Yamuna 

(3) Thus the ancient statues do not present merely the sculptor’s fancy in the zone 
of bells with which they are ornamented. 

(4) This is a favourite metaphor with the bards of India, to describe the alter- 
nations of the exciting oanses of lore ; and it is yet more important as showing that 
Jeydeva was the philosopher as well as the poet of natnre, in making the action of the 
moon upon the tides the basis of this beautifnl simile. 

(6) This yellow robe or mantle fhmishei another title of the Sun-god, Wz. PUambara, 
typical of the resplendence which precedes his rising and setting. 

(6) It will be again necessary to call to mind the colour of Crishna to appreciate 
this elegant metaphor. 

(7) This idea is quite new. 
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bower on tbe nble YuBiniit, n ^'l^ave’a 
xecen and aanctifies it aa, 

— — — " The grovnd 

“ Where etxly Lo^e liis iPeyche’e sone 

rmbottud." (1) 

la the morning tbe blue god aide in 
Hadha’a aimple toilet. He atoina her eye with 
antimony “ which would make the blaokeet 
bee enriona,’’ placee a circle of maak on 
her forehead,” and intartwinea “ a chaplet of 
flowera and peaeock’a feathera in her dark 
treaaea,'' replacing “ the zone of golden 
beHa.” The bard canctndea aa he commenc- 
ed, with an eulogium on the inapirationa 
of hia mnae, which it ia evident were set to 
mnaic. “ Whatever ia delightful in the 
modea of mnaic, whatever is graceful in the 
flue attaioB of poetry, whatever ie exquisite 
in the aweet art of love, let the happy and 
wise learn from the aouga of Jaydeva.” 

This myatic dance, rat^matidai, appean 
analogottB to the Pyhrric dance, or the fire- 
dance of the Egyptiana. The movements of 
those who personate tbe deity and bis fair 
companions are full of grace, and the dta- 
loguo ia replete with harmony. (2) The 
Chobia (3) of Mathura and Vindravaun have 
eonaiderable reputation as vocaliete ; and 
the effect of the modulated and deep tones 
of,the adult blending with the clear treble 
of the juvenile performers, while tbe time i 


wnuwked by tbe oymba] or the eoetbing 
monotony of the tabor, eoeompanied 
occasionally by tbe momdi or Rote, is very 
pleasing. 

We have a Parnasaua in Oifdhana, 
from which santed hill the god derives one 
of his principal epithets, Girdhun or 
Gordhnn-nath, 'God of the mouet ofweedth.' 
Herci be first gave proofs of miraoulons 
power, and a cave in this^hiJl was the first 
shrine, on his apotheosis, whence his mira< 
«lea and oracles were made known to the 
Yadna From this cave ( gopha ) is derived 
another of his titles— GopA-natA Lord of 
I the cave, distinct from his epithet 
I Gopinatba ‘ Lord of the Gopia ’ or pastoral 
I nymphs. On the annual festival held 
at Girdhaoa, tbe sacred mount is purified 
with copious oblations of milk, for which 
all tbe eowa of the district are in requisition. 

The worship of Crishna in ancient d'lya, 
like that of Apollo amongst the Greeks, 

: was chiefly celebrated in carea, of which 
! there were many scattered over India. 
The roost remarkable were those of Girdhana 
in Vrij ; G.iya in Babar ; Gopinatb on the 
shores of Saurnshtra ; and Jalindra (4) on 
the Indus. lu these dark and mysterious 
I retreats superstition had her full influence 
over the vtitaries who sought the commands 
and deprecated the wrath of the deity ; 
bat, tiB the Moohhia told tbe author, ‘ the 


(1) Cbilde Harold, Canto HI. 

(8) The anniversary of the birth of Kanira is celebrated with splendour at Sindia'a 
court, where the author frequoutly wituessed it, during a ten years’ residence. 

(3) The priests of Saniya, probably so called from the chei or club with which, on 
the simaal festival, they assault the c.istle of Kansa, the tyrant usuroer of Crishna's 
birthright, who, like Herod, ordered tho slaughter of all the youths of vrij, that Crishna 
might not escape. These Chohit are most likely the Sohii of Alexander, who oecupied 
the chief towns of the Punjab, and who, according to Arrian, worshipped Heimales (Heri- 
euf-ss, chief of the race of Hari), and were armM with clubs. The mimic assault of 
Kansa’a castle by some hundreds of these robust church militants, with their long clubs 
covered with iron ringe, is well worth seeing. 

(4) Jalindra on the Indus is described by the Emperor Baber as a very siu^ac 
spot having numerous caves. The deity of the caves of Jalmdra is the tutelary deity 
of the Prince of Uarwar. 
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of orsdes tmd miraeioa it patt ; ' and 
the ueir wheel, which wee miraculoiialj 
faniiehed each revolting yew to supply 
the place of that which first indicated hit 
desire to abide at Natbdwarar is no longer 
fonhcoming. The old one, which was the 
signal of his wish, is, however, preserved 
as a relic, and greatly reverenced. Tlie 
statue now worshipped at Natlidwara ; as- 
the representative of ‘the god of the mount,’ 
is eaid to be the indentioal image rataed in 
the cave of Girdhana, and brought thence 
by the high priest Baiba. 

As the destroyer of Kali-nng, *1116 hlaeh^ 
serpent,’ which infested the waters of the 
Yamuna, Kmiya has the diaracter of the 
Pythic Apollo. ‘ He is represented di-ngging 
the monster from the ' black stre.am,' and 
bruising him with his foot. He had, how- i 
ever many battles with his hydra-foe ere he 
vanquiahed him, and he was once driven by 
Kal-ynmnu from Vrij to Dwarica, wheooo 
his title of Bincfaor, Here we have the old 
allegory of the schiguiatio wars of the 
Budhists and Yishnues. 

Diodorotis informs us that Kan was one 
of the titles of the Egyptian Apollo as the 
anil ; and this is the common contraction fur 
Kaniyn, whoso colour is a dark ceraleao blue 
(ttUa) : and hence his name Nils natb, who, 
like the Apollo of the Nile, is depicted with 
the human form and eagle- head, with a 
lotus in bis hand. S and H are permutsble : 
letters in the Bliakka, and Sam or Sham, 


tire god of the Yamuna, may be fCam or 
Hammoia ot E^pb E^ri aoeomfMnied. 
Bameea to Lanka, aS did the Egyptian- 
Apollo, Bameaes-Seaoetris, on hiS' esfedition. 
to India ; both were attended in their ex- 
I pedition by an army of Satyrs, or tribea- 
beariiig the names of different animals ; and 
as we liave the Aswa», the Takthact^ and- 
the Sagsut of the Yadu tribes, typified 
under tlie Iioree, the serpent, and the hare, 
80 the races of of which Baiua was 

the head, may have been designated Sithi 
and Hanuman, or bears and monkeys. The 
distance of the Nile from the Indian shore 
forme no objection ; the sail spread fur 
Ceylon could waft the vessel to tlie Bed Sea, 
which the fleets of Tyre, of Solomon, and 
Hiram covered about this very time. That 
the Hindus navigated the ocean, from tha 
earliest ages, the traces of their religion in- 
the isles of the Indian archipelago saffi- 
ciently attest ; but on this subject we 
have alresdy said enou^i- 

Tlie coincidence between the most 
common epitbotsof tiie Apollos of Greece 
and India, as applied to the sun, are peca- 
Uatly striking.' Hari, as Bhan-n.itli, ‘the 
lord of beams,’ is Phoebus, and his heaven 
is Haripur (Heliopolis), or ‘ city of Hari’(l), 
Keliot was a title of Apollo, whence the 
Greeks had their Elysium, the Haripnr or 
Bhcm-than ( the abode of the eun ), tha 
highest of the heavens or abodes of btisa 
of the martial Bajpoot. Hence the eagle 
( the embieu of Hari as the sun )(2) waa 


^1) “ In Hebrew here* signifies the sum but in Arabic the moaning of the radical 
word is to guard, preserve; aud of Aom, guordiait, preserver." — Volne^t Bain* of 
Empiret , p. 816. 

The heaven of Vithnu, VaicuniSa, is entirely of gold, and 80,000 nulee in 
ehrcnmlerenoe. its edifices, pillars, and ornaments, are composed of procioos stones. Tbw 
crystal waters of the Ganges form a river in Vaicuutha, where are lakes filled with blue, 
T-‘d, and white water-lilies, each of a hundred and even a thousand petals. On a throne 
glorions as the meridian sun rcsbing on water-lilies, is Vishnu, with Lakshmi or <5H, tbwi 
goddess of abundance (^ihe Ceres of the Egyptians and Oie^s), on bis right hand, 
surrounded by spirits who constantly celebrated the praise of Vishnu aud T.i»iraT.m; 
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ttd(q|>ted by tlie western warrior ,aa the 
eyaibol of victoiy. 

I^e JDm Majoret of the Bajpoot are the 
same in number and title as amongst the 
Qreehe and Bomaiie, being the deities who 
fignratively preside over the planetsiy 
system. Xheir grades of bliss are therefore 
in unison with the eccentricity of orbit of 
the planet named. On this account Chandra 
or Indn, the moon, being a mere ratellite 
of Ells, the earth, though probably originat- 
ing the name of the Iniu race, is inferior 
in the scale of blissful abodes to that of his 
son Budha or Mercury, whose heliacal 
appearance gave him importance ereu with 
the sons of Yaiva, the sun. From the poetic 
seers of the martial races we learn that 
tliere are two distinct places of reward ; the 
one essentially spiritual, the other of a 
material nature. The bard inculcates that 
the warrior who falls in battle in the fulfil- 
ment of his duty, "who abandons life 
through the wave of steel,” will know no 
"second birth,” but that the nncoofiiied 
spark {jote } will reunite to the parent orb. 
The dootrine of transmigration through a 
variety of hideous forms, may be consider- 
ed as a series of purgatories. 

The Greeks and Celts worshipped Apollo 
under the title of Carueios, which " seloit le 
Bcboliaste de Theociite” is derived from 
Ciirnos, " gui ne propfaetisoit que des mnl- 
heuts aux Heiaclides lors de leur incuiaion 
dans le Feloponnese. Vn d’eux appele 
Sippotet, le tua d'uiu coup de filecAe.” Now 
one of the titles of the Hindu Apollo is 
Carna, ‘ the radiant from Carna, ‘a ray 
and when he led the remains of the Seri- 
eUflae in company with Baldeva ( the pod g/* 
atreugth ), and Yudichtbira, after the great 


international war, into the Peloponneatia of 
Saurashtra, they were attacked by the 
aboriginal Bhills, one tlew the di- 

vine Cama with an arrow. The Bbills 
claim to be of Hyavantot, or the race of 
Hya, whose chief seat was at Mahesswar on 
the Nerbudda : the assassin of Carna would 
ronsequrntly be Hiputo, or deteendant of 
Sya. (1) 

The most celebrated of the monuments 
commonly termed Druidic, scattered through- 
out Europe, is at Carnao in Brittany, on 
which coast the Celtic Apollo had bis 
shrines, and was propitiated under the title 
of Carnens ; and this monument may be con- 
sidered at once sacred to the manes of the 
warriors and the sun-god Carnens. Thus 
the Roman Saturnalia, the carnivale, has a 
better etymology in the festival to Catneus, 
08 the sun, than in the “ adieu to flesh " 
during the fast. The character of this festi- 
val is entirely oriental, and accompanied 
with the licentiousness which belonged to 
the celebration of tbe powers of nature. 
Even now, although Christianity has ba- 
nished the grosser forms, it partakes more of 
a Pagan t\)an a Christian ceremony. 

Of the festivals of Crishiia the Aiiacuta 
is the most remarkable ; when the seven 
statues were bri'Ught from tbe different 
capitals of Itiijasihan, and mountains ( ruta ) 
of food igna), piled up for their repast, at a 
given signal, are levelled by the myriads of 
votaries assembled from all parts. — About 
eighty years ago, on a memorable assemblage 
at the Anacuta, before warfare bad devasta- 
ted Bajastban, and circumscribed the means 
of tbe faithful disciples of Bari, amongst 
the multitude of Vithnuee of every region 
were almost all the Bajpoot princes ; Bana 


are served by his votaries, and to whom the eagle {garuda) is door-keeper.— Extract from 
the Mahabharat.^ See Ward on the History and Heligion of the Hindus, voL ii. p. 14. 

(1) Supposing these coincidences in the fabulous history of the ancient nations of 
Greece and Asia to he merely fortuitous, they must excite interest ; but conjoined with 
vannus others in the history of the J/erieulas of India and tbe Seraclidce of Greece, 
I cannot lesist the idea that they were connected, 
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Uni of M««ar, Baja Beejy Sing of Matwar, 
BajaGnj Sing of Bikaneer, and Bahadur 
Sing of Eiahengarh. Bana Uni presented 
to the god a tor a, or maesiTe golden anklet- 
chain set with emeralds : Beejy Sing a 
diamond necklaee worth twenty-five thous- 
and rupees : the other princes according to 
their means. They were followed by an old 
woman of Surat, with inflim step and 
shaking head, who deposited four coppers 
in the hand of the high-priest, which were 
received with a gracious smile, not vouch • 
safed to the lords of the earth. “ The Band is I 
in luck,” whispered the chief of Kishengurh 
to the Kana. Soon afterwards the statue of 
Hari was brought forth, when the same old 
woman placed at its feet a hill of exchange 
foi seventy thousand rupees. The mighty 
were humbled, and the smile of the Qotaen 
was explained. Suoh gifts, and to a yet 
greater amount, are, or were, by no means ' 
uncommon from the sons of commerce, who 
are only known to belong to the flock from 
the distiuguishing necklace of the sect. (1) 

The predatory system which reduced 
these countries to a state of the roost degra- 
ded an irehy, greatly diminiehed the number 
of pilgrimages to Nathdwara • and the gods 
of Yrij had sufficient prescience to know 
that tliey could guard neither their priests 
nor followers from the Fathan and Mahrntta, 
to whom the crown of tjie god, or the nutna 
(nose-jewel) of Badha, would be alike accep- 


table : nor wcaM they have eeniptcd to 
retain both the deities and prjesis as hoeta-* 
ges for snob imposition as they might deena 
within their means. Aeeoidingly, of Into 
years, there had been no congress of tbe 
goda of Yrij, who remained fixtures on their 
altars till the halcyon days of A.D. 18L8 
permitted their liberation. (2) 

The seven Hatuet of Eianiya were brought 
together by the high-priest Baiba, who 
established the festival of the Anacuta. 
They remained in the same sanctuary until 
the time of Girdhaci, the garndson of Baiba, 
who having seven sons, gave to each a ruptt 
or statue, and whose descendants continue 
in the office of priest. The names and 
present abodes of tbe gods are as follows ; 

Nath-ji, the god, or Gordhan-Nath, god 
of tbe mount Nathdwara. 


1. Nonita Nuthdware* 

2. MathnrarNath Kotah. 

3. Dwar-ca*Natb .....ELankarowli. 

4. Gokul-Nath, or 

Gok nl-Cbundrama Jeypur. 

6. Yadn-Nath Surat. 

6. Vital-Nuth ...Kotah. 

7. Mndhun Mohuna Jeypur. 


Natb-ji is not enumerated amongst the 
forms ; he stands supreme. 

Nonita, orNonanda, the juvenile Kaniya, 
has his altar separate, though close to Nath- 
ji. He is also styled Bala-mokund, ‘the 


(1) Gibbon records a similar oflfering of 200,000 sesterces to the Boman church, bj 
a' stranger, in the reign of Decius. 

(2) I enjoyed no small degree of favour with the supreme pontiff of the shrine of 
Apollo and all his votaries, for effecting a meeting of the seven statues of Yishnu in 1820. 
In contriving this 1 had not only to reconcile ancient animosities between the priests of 
the different shrines, in order to obt lin a free passport for the gods, but to pledge myself 
to the princes in whose capitals they were established, for their safe retnrn : fur they 
dreaded lest bribery might entice the priests to fix them elsewhere, which would have 
involed their loss of sanctity, dignity, and pro^erity. It cost me no little trouble, and 
still more anxiety, to keep the assembled multitudes at peace with each other, for they are 
as outrageous as any sectarians in contesting the supreme power and worth of their res- 
pective forms (ny>a), Yet they all separated, not only without violence, but without 
even any attempt at robbery, so common on such occasions. 
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Mened «hild,* «nd ii depicted to mi infant 
with a p 0 ra (1) or oomfit-ball in hia band. 
Thia imajp, orfaioh waa one of th« penatM 
id a former tge, and whiofa, aince tbe 
deatmotion of tfae ahrinaa of Gtighna by tfao 
Iriaraitea, had lain ia the Yamnna, attaobed 
itaelf totheaaoatdotal none ftitnuj of tiie 
high'piieat Balba^ while he waa performing 
hia abitttiona, who, oacrying it home, placed 
it tn a oiehe of the temple and worshipped 
It ; and Nonanda yet teoeives the peculiar i 
hoeaageof the high prieat and hia family < 
w their honeehold divinity. Of the eecond 
image, Mathura NaUi| there ia no parti- 
cnlar mention j it woa at one time at 
Kamnorh in Mewar, but is now at Kotah. 

Baloriahna, the third son, had Dwar-ca 
Katht which atatne, now at Kankerowli in 
Mewar, is asserted to be the identical image 
(hat received the adoration of Baja Umrika, 
p prince of the tolar race who lived in the 
JSafya Ymga, or eilver age. The 'god of the 
oouot' revealed himeelf in a dream to hia 
liigh-priest, and told him of the domicile of 
this hie repreeantative at Kanouj. Thither 
Baiba repaired, and having obtained it from 
tlie Br«Kmin, appointed Damodar*daa 
Khetri to officiate at his altar. 

The fourth statue, that of Qoknl-Nath 
or Ookul Cfaaiidrama (t. e. the moon of 
Ookal), had an equally royeterioua origin, 
having been discovered in a deep ravine on 
(he banka of the river ; Baiba assigned it to 
his brother in-law. Q.ikul is nn island on 
the Jumna, a few niilee below Mathnra, and 
oelebrated in the early hiatory of the pas- 
toral divinity. The residence of this image 
at Jey pur does not deprive the little island 
of its honours as a place of pilgrimage ; for 
the 'god of Ookul ’ has an altar on the 
orifpnsl site, and hk rites are performed by 


an aged prierteas, who disowns thejurir 
diction of the high-prient of Kathdwaraf. 
both in the apiritual and temporri conceras’ 
of her ehrine ; and who^ to the no small 
seandal of all who are interested' in Apollo- 
appealed from the fiat of the high-priest to- 
tbe Britiah ooort of juetiee. The royal 
grenis of tbe Mogul emperors woreproducedr 
which proved the right to lay in the high- 
priest, though a long period of almost un^ 
dkturbed authority bad created a fooling 
of independent control in the famUy of the 
' priestess, which they desired might continue. 
A compromise ensued, when the author was 
instrumental in reatoring twrmooy to the- 
ehrinea of Apollo. 

The fifth, Yadu-Natb, ie the deified 
ancestor of the whole Yadu race. This image, 
now at Snrat, formerly adorned the shrine- 
of Mahsvan near Mathura, which was des- 
troyed by Mahmud. 

The eizth, Vitnl-Natb, or Pandnrang, 
waa found in tbe Ganges at Benares, Santr- 
vat 1672, from wltich we may judge of their 
habit of multiplying divinities. 

The seventh, Mudun Mohuna, “ he who 
intoxicates with desire,” tbe seductive lover 
of Badha and the OopU, has his rites per- 
formed by a female. The present priestess 
of Mohuna is the mother of Dumodaro, the- 
Supreme head of all who adore the Apollo 
of Vrij. 

I am not aware of the precise period of 
Baiba Acbarya, who thus collected the 
eeven images of Crisbna now in Bajasthan ; 
but he must have lived about the time of 
the last of the Lodi kings, at tbe period of 
the Conquest of India by the Moguls. The- 
present pontiff, Damodore, aa before said, 
is bk lineal descendant ; and whether in ad- 


(1) The of Mathura can only be made from the waters of the Yamnna, from 
whenea it is still eonveyed to Konanda at Nathdwara, and with curde forms hk evening 
repast. ' 
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drsMinK bim verbally or by letteri he is 
atyled Maharaja or ‘great prisoe.* (1) 

As the supreme head of the Vkhnu ceett 
his peraou is held to be Anta, ot ''a portion 
of the divinity and it ie maintained that 
«0 late os the father of the present incum- 
bent, the god manifested himself and eon- 
vereed with the high-priest. The present 
pontiff ie now about thirty years of age. 
He is.of a benign aspect, with much dignity 
of demennonr : courteous, yet exacting the 
homage dee to hit high calling : meek, as 
becomes the priest of Govinda, but with 
the finished manners of one aecnstomed to 
the first society. His features are finely 
moulded, and hie complexion good. He is 
about the middle size, though ns he rises to 
no mortal, I oould not exactly judge of his 
height. When I saw him be had one only 
daughter, to whom he is much attached. He 
haa but one wife, nor does Crishna allow 
polygamy to his priest. In times of danger, 
like some of his prototypes in the dark ages 
of Europe, he poised the lance, and found it 
more effective than spiritual anathemas, 
against those who wonid first adore the god, 
and then plunder him. Such were the 
Mahratta chiefs, Jesswunt Bso Holkar and 
Bapoo bindhia. Damodara accordingly made 


the toot of his 'extensive dioeem at the 
head of four hundred horse, two staadands 
of foot, and two field-pteeee. He rode Ibe 
finest mares in the country, laid aside Ms 
pontificals for the quilted dwfla, and wan 
summoned to matins by the kettle-drum 
instead ot the bell and cymbal. In thte 
be only imitated Eaniya, who often mixed 
in the ranke of battle, and “dyed bie saffron 
robe in the red-stained field. “Had Damodarn 
been captured on one of these occasions by 
any innranding Pathan, and incareeratedl, 
BS he assnredly would have been, for ransom, 
the marauder might have replied to the 
Bans, as did the Platagenet king to the 
Pope, when the surrender of the eaptire 
church-militant bishop was demanded. “ Is 
this thy son Joseph’s eoat I” Bat, not- 
wihstanding this display of martial principle, 
which covered with a helmet the shaven 
crown, his conduct and character are amiable 
and nnexceptionable, and he fomishees 
striking contrast to the late head of the 
Visnne establishments in Marwar, who com- 
menced with the care of his master’s oons- 
cience, and ended with that of the atate ; 
meek and unassuming till he added tempor- 
al (2) to spiritual power, which developed 
nnlimited pride, with all the qoalitiea that 


(1) Gosaen is a title more applicable to the celihatairt worshippers of Htri than of 
Hari of Jupiter than of Apollo. It is alleged that the Emperor Akber first bestowed 
this epithet on the high-priest of Crishna, whose rites attracted his regard. They were 
previously called DMit ‘ one who performs sacrifice,' a name given to a very numerous 
class of Brahmins. 

The Aclearya, or genealogical creed of the high-priest, is as follows: '‘Tj/htng 
Brahmin, 'Bha/rdv>nja gotra, (a) Garacnla, {h) Tytvri tacna ; i. e. Brahmin of Tdingana, 
of the tribe of Bhamwaja, of the race of Guru, of the branch T^tnri. 

(3) The high-priest of Jalindra-nath used to appear at the head of a cavalcade far 
more numerous than any feudal lord of Marwar. A sketoh of this personage will appear 
elsewhere These Brahmins were not a jot behind the ecclesiastical lords of ^e middle age 
who are thus characterized : '' Les seigneurs ecclesiastiques, malgre I’humilite chretienne, 


(a) Bhardwaja was a celebrated founder of a sect in the early ages. 

Guru, is an epithet applied to Vrishpati, '* Lord of the BuU,” the India Jitter 
irho 18 called the Qaru, preceptor or gurdian of the gods. 
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to» often wait on " a HtOe brief authority.” 
and to the diepiay of which he fell a viotioi. 
DHmo(lara,(l) aimilarly circamstanoed, might 
bare evinced the same failing*, and have 
met the aatoe end ; bat though endeavonra 
▼e» made to give him political influence 
at theBana's court, yet, partly from his own 


good sense* and partly through the diwu- 
asion of the Nestor of Kotab ( Zalim Sing ), 
he was not entrained in the vortex of its 
intrigues, which must have involved the 
Bacrificeof wealth and the proper dignity 
of his station. 



do ae. aerviteuia. monaut see enema 
protect the lands and sacred kinc of Apollo. 


appendix 


mi. 

Grant of the Bahlore Rani, tk^ Queen- 

Mother of Oodi^ur, on the death 
of her Son, the Heir^Apparent^ 
Prince Umru, 

Sid Sri Bam (1) Rahtor^i to the Patela 
and inhabitants of Girok. The four lighaha 
o! lajid, belonging to the Jat fioggn. hare 
been assigned to the Brahmin Kishna on 
the Anta Samag ( final epoch ) of Lalji. (2) 
Let him pouett the retiU thereof. (3) The 
dnes for wood and forage ( khtr lakur ) 
contribations ( Iwrar ) are renounced by 
the state in farour of the Brahmins. 

Samvat 187# Amavue, 16tA of Asoj, 

A. D. 1819. 


No. 11. 

Grant held hg a Brahmin (f 
BirkUairah, 

“ A Brahmin’s orphan was compelled by 
hunger to seek sustenance in driring an oil* 
mill ; instead of oil the receptacle was filled, 
with blood. The frightened oilman demanded 
of the child who he was ; ‘A Brahmin’s or* 
phan,’ was the rrply. Alarmed at the enormi* 
ty of his guilt in thus employing the son of a 
priest, he covered the palm if his hand with 
earth, in which he sowed the tulari seed, and 
went on a pilgrimage to Dwarici. He dem- 
anded the presence ( duraana ) of the god t 
the priests pointed to the ocean, when he 
plunged in, and had an interview with Dwa* 
rica Nath, who presented him with a written 
order on the Sana for fortyfire higkaht of 
land. Ho returned and threw the writing 
before the Sana, on the steps of the temple 
of Juggernatb. The Sana read the writ- 
ing of the god, placed it on hie head, and 
immediately made out the grant. This is 
three hundred and fifty years ago, as record- 
ed by an inscrption on stone, and hie des- 
cendant, Koshala, yet enjoys it." 

I ( A true Translation. ) J. Tod. 


mother^ ^ qtieon. There were two of this tribe ; she was the queen- 

(4) An endearing epithet, applied to children, from larla, beloved. 

J? *'’?“** orders “grants of land," 

slthongh they entitle only the rents thereof ; for there is no seisin of the land itself as 

testify, and which, as well as the present, prove tlm proprietarv 
cultivator only. The tamha-patra (a) or copper-pWe yaient (by which 
” properly designated) of Yasovarma, the Pramara prince of Oojein, seven 
“ good ovidenoo that the rents only are granted ; he eommandg tho 
assigned to the temple all due* e7«S 

sreSaScrip*?®"*** to feudal ienante, which patents {putta) 

SS 
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Na nr. 

The Pelode ineoription » wilnrtanetely 
mislaid ; but in eearohiog for it, another 
wu diseoveted from tXnair, four milessonth' 
treat of the ancient Morwan, trbere there 
u a temple to the' fonr-armed divinity 
(Cbathnrbhuja), endowed in Samvai 1760 
by Ba»a Juggut Sing. 

On one of the pillars of the temple is 
ittsetibed a voluntary gift mode in Semviit 
1845, and signed by the village Panei, of 
the first-fruits of the liarvest, «»,, tteo teer* 
emJ a-ha1f\ five pounds weight ) from escb 
khal (1) of the spring, and the same of the 
antnmnal harvest. 

Na IV, 

Sri Umra Sing ( II ) Ac. Ac, 

tFbersas ''the shrine of Sri Pratap-Iswara 
{ike Chdofpbrtune) has been erected in 
the meadows of Basmi, all the groves and 
trees are sacred to him ; whoever cuts down 
any of them is an ofifender to the state, and 
shall pay a fine of three hundred rnpoes, 
aud the tu* (2) shall be the portion of the 
ofScers of government who suffer it. 

Pot Semvat 1718 ( A.D. 1668 ). 


No. V. 

Maharsaa Sri Baj.Slng, Commanding. 

To the NobUe, Mimetere, PaieU (8), 
Ptttwam (3), of the ten thousand [villages] 
of Mewar ( Jossedee Mewa r~ra), according 
to your stations — ^read t 

1. From remote times, the temples and 
dirdlings of the Jaint have been nutborised; 
lot none therefore within their boundaries 
carry animsls to slaughter — this is their, 
ancient privilege. 

3. Whatever life, whether man or 
animal, passes their abode for the purpose 
of being killed, is saved [amro). (4) 

3. Traitors to the state, robbers, felons 
escaped confinement, who may fly for aane- 
tuary (ttnta) to the dwellings {upatra) (5) 
of the Yatii, (6) shair not there be seised 
by the servants of the coort. 

4 . The hmehi{T) (handful) at harvest, the 
moft (handful) of Keranok, the cliarity lands 
[doli), grounds and houses, established by 
them in the varioue towns, riiali be 
maintained. 

5. This ordinance is istned in consequence 
of the representation of the Sic (8) Manoh, 
to whom is granted fifteen btgah*<^adka7i[9) 
land, and twenty-five of malaiti. (9)n)e same 
quantity of enidk kind in each of the districts 


(1) A khal is one of the heaps after the corn is thrashed out, about Jive maunde, 

(8) The godifa-ylaf is a punishment nnknown in any but the Hindn Code: the 
hisroglypluo import appears on the pillar, and most be seen to be understood. 

(3) Bevenne officers. 

(4) Literally '^immortal,’ from mvra, *deatli’ and the privative prefix 

(6) Schools or colleges of the Tatie. 

(6) Priests of the Jaint. 

(7) Kuneki and muti are both a 'handful the first is applied to gmin in the stalk 
at harvest time ; tite otber to snch edibles in merchandize as sugar, raisins, Ac. collective- 
ly termed Keranok. 

. ** ancient title applied to the highest class of priests ; Rie-Siotka- 

Rio^wara, applied to royalty in old times, 

i* the richest land, lying under the protection of the town walls ; mat or 
malath land is laud not irrigated from wells. 
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ETimatch and Nfmbahafra.— Tdtol in three 
dietricte, forty-fire higah* of adkan. end' 
seventy-five of tnal (1). 

On seeing thie ordinance, let the land be 
measured and' assigned, andiet none molest 
the FtUie, but foster their privileges. Oursed 
be he who infringes them— the eois to the 
Hindu— the Kog and eorptt to the Musnlinan. 

( By command ) 

Saa Dru., (Idiniater.) 

Samtat 1749, Mahtvd 5th, A.D. 1693. 


No. VI, 

Maharaja Ghnttur Sing (one of the Bana’s 
eons ), commanding. 

In the town of Basmi, whoever elaya 
sheep, buffaloes, goats, or other living 
thing, is a criminal to the state ; hia house, 
cattle, and effeots shall be forfeited, and 
himself expelled the village. 

( By command )' 

The PanehoU Dtraica Das. 
pot Slid 14, Samval 1705, A.D; 1649. 


No. VII. 

Maharana Jey Sing to the inhabitants 
ef Bakrole ; printers, potters, oilmen, &c. 
A., commanding. 

From the llth...l4ar ( June ) to the full 
moon oVAtoj (September), none shall drain 
the waters of the lake ; no oil-mill ehsU work, 


or earthen vessel be made, daring thoM tbei- 
four rainy months. 

No. VIIL 

Maharana Sri Jnggut Sing IK, 
Commanding. 

Ttie village of Siarh in- the hills, of one- 
thousand rupees yearly rent having been 
chosen by Nath-ji (the God) for his resK- 
denee, and given np by Binna Baghnde, (2) I 
have confirmed it. The Chtaen (3) and biai 
heirs-shall enjoy it for ever. 

Samvat 1793, A. D. 1737. 

No. IX. 

Sid Sri Mhharaja Dheraj Mabarana- 
Sti Bhim Sing-ji, commanding. 

The undermentioned towns and villages 
were presented to Sri-ji (4) by copper-plate. 
The revenues {hatil), (6) contiibnticms 
{Jmrar), taxes, dues {lagutie-lagut), trees^ 
Bharbs,/oundar»oss and boundariet {nint n'm), 
shall all belong to Sri-ji. If of my seed, 
none will ever dispute this. 

The ancient copper-plate being loaf, I 
have thus renewed it. 

Here follows a list of thirtg-four entire 
towns and villages, many from the fisc, or 
confirmations of the grants of the chiefs, 
besides various parcels of arable land, front. 


(1) In aU a hundred and twenty bighat, or about forty acres. 

(2) .The chief of Delwara. 

(3) There are other grants later than this, which prove that all grants were renewed!' 
in every new reign. This garnt also proves that no chief has the power to alinate 
without his sovereign’s sanction. 

(4) Epithet indicative of the greatness of the deity. 

(6) Here is another proof that the sovereign can only alienate Gis revenues 
and thongh every thing upon and about the grant, yet, not tie soil, Tho nim-siat m 
almost as powerM an expression as the old grant to the Rawdons 

“From earldi to heaven. 

From heaven to hell, 

For thee and thine 
Therein to dwell." 
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twenty to ooe hundred ftnd fifty Hffaht, in 
forty-six more villages, from diieft of every 
daes, and patches of meadow-land (him) in 
twenty more. 


No.X. 

Sri Maharsna Bbima Sing-ji, commanding. 

To the towns of Sri-ji, or to the [pereonsf] 
lands of the GoBatnji, (1) no molestatlioo 
shall be t^&red. Ko warrants or exactions 
shall be issued or levied upon them. All 
oomplaints, suits, or matters, in which 
justice is required, originating in Nath* 
dwara^ shall be settled there ; none 
shall interfere therein, and the decisions 
of the OoiaeH-Ji, I shall invariably oonfimi. 
The town and transit duties (S) (of Nath- 
dwara and villages pertaining thereto, ) the 
assay (purkhaye) (S) feea from the public 
market^ duties on precious metals (;ba«oli).(S) 
sU brokerage ( dalali ), and dues collect- 
ed at the four gates • all contributions and 
taxes of whatever kind, ate presented as an 
offering to Sri-ji ; let the income thereof be 
placed in Sri-it's coffeis. 

All the products of foreign countries 
imported by the Vaiihnuvat (3), whether 
domestic or foreign, and intended for con- 
sumption st Nathdwara (4), shall be exemp- 
ted from duties Theright of eaoctuary(rirna) 
of Sri-ji, both in the town and in all his 
other villages (5), will be maintained : the 
Almighty will take cognizance of any inoo- 


vation. Wherefore let all riiiefi^ farmers 
of duties, beware of meleating the goods of 
Natb-ji ( the god ), and wherever such may 
halt, let guards be provided for their secu- 
rity, and let each chief convey them 
through his bounds in safety. If of my 
blood, or if my servants, this warrant will 
be obeyed for ever and for ever. Whoever 
resumes this grant will be a catei^Hllar in 
hell during 60,000 years. 

By command— through the chief butler 
(Panairi) Eklingdas : written by Surut 
Sing, son of Natliji Fencboli, M«A-sud let, 
eamvat 1865 ; A. D. 1809. 

No. XI. 

Personal grant to the high-priest, 
Damodurji Maharaj. 

Swesta Sri, from the abode at Udy^^r, 
Maharana Sri Bhim Sing-ji, commanding. 

To all the chieftains, landholders, mana- 
gers of the crown and dori (6) lands, to all 
Patels, &c. &c. Ac. As an offering to the 
Sri Oosaen-ji two rupees have been granted 
in every village throughout Mewour, one iu 
each harvcet— let no opposition be mode 
thereto. If of my kin or Issue, none will 
revoke this— the an ( oath of allegiance ) be 
upon his bead. By command, through 
Fnrihara Myaram, Samvat 1860, Jaet sud 
5tb, Munyulwar. A. B. 1804. 

At one side of the patent, in the Aana's 


(1) The high-priest. < 

(3) All these are royalties, and the Bans was much blamed, even by his 1 ishnuva 
ministers, fmr sacrificing them even to RanWa. 

(3) Followers of Vishnu, Crishna, or Aauiya, chiefly mercantile. 

(4) M«ny merchants, by the connivance of the conductors of the csrsvans of 
Nafh-ji*s goods, contrived to smuggle their goods to Nathdwara, and to the disgrace of 
the high-uriest or his underlings, this traffic was sold for their persmial advantage. It 
was a delicate thing to search uiese caravans, or to prevent the loss to the state from the 
evasion of the duties. The Bane durst not interfere, lest he might incur the penalty of 
hie own anathemas. The author’s influence with the high-priest put a stop to this. 

(5) This extent of sanctuary is an innovation of the present Bana’s, with many 
others equally unwise. 

(6) Lauds for tho queens or others of the imiaodiute household, 
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own hand, "An ofE^ring to Sri Oirdhari-ii(l) 
Maheraj — If of my iaane none vill dieobey — 
who darea, may the Almighty pnnish t” 


No. XIL 

Maharann Bbim Sing, commanding. 

To the Mindra ( minuter ) of Sri Marli 
Munohnr (^«fe delighting ), aitnated on 
the dam of the lalce at Mandelgurh, the fol- 
lowing grant haa been made, with all the 
dues, income, and privllegee, vie, 

1. The hamlet called Kotwal-Ehera, 
with all thereto appertaining. 

S. Three rupeea worth of eaffcon 
monthly from the tranait duty chahutra. 


3. From the polioe-ofllco of Uande- 
Igurh : 

Three tunica ( hagha ) for the idol on 
each feetival, viz. Ushtumi, Duljatra, and 
Voutunt Panckama. 

Fire rupeea worth of oil (2) on the Zhaf- 
jatra, and two and a half in the full moon 
of Kartik, 

4. Both gardens under the dam of the 
l^e, with all the fruita and flowers thereof. 

5. The Inch (2) on all the regetablea 
appertaining to the prince, 

6. JTunehi and dalali, or the handful at 
harvest, and all brokerage. 

7. The income ariaing from the sale of 
the eatatee ia to be applied to the repairs 
of the temple and dam. 

Megrir end 1, Samvat 1866 ; A.D. 1810. 


(1) Father of the present iiigh-pviest, Damodur-jL 

(2) AmongattbeitemaoftheChartuiaryof Dumfenulino, isthetjtheof the oil of 
the Greenland whale fisheries. 

(8) A handful of every bosket of vegetablea sold in the public markets. 
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9 r Xado Bi^tliic^ «mpire “ extending from 
the Ihuipian te the Oengu or if thia eon* 
jrclare be too exteaeive or too vague, let na 
fix the eentre of thU Jttdhia^Bhumi in the 
fertile region of Sogdiana (1) j and from the 
lights vbioh modem history affords on the 
many migratjons IotUI this nursery of 
mankind, even sines the time of Mahomed 
let ns form an opinion of those which have 
net been recorded, or have been conveyed 
by the Hindus only in imperfect allegory ; 
and with the aid of ancient cnstome, obso* 
lete weids, and proper names, trace them to 
Indo'Soythio cotoaies grafted on the parent 
etoek. The JPuram themselves bear teati- 
mony to the incorporation of Scythic tribes 
with the Hindus, and to the contiunal irrup- 
tiontof the Sacss, the Pelavi, the Yavane (S), 
the Tutefakas, namae conspicuone amongst 
the racee of Central Asia, and recorded in 
the pages of ^e earliest Western historians 
Even m early as the period of Bama, when 
fttriouB international warn were carried on 
between the military and eacerdotal classes 
for sapramacy, we have the names of these 
tribes recorded as anxiliariea to Bie priest- 
hood ; who, while admitting them to fight 
under the banners of Siva, would not scruple 
to stamp them with the seal of Hinduism. 
In this manner, beyond a doubt, at a much 
inter period than the events in the Jtama- 
ymu, these tribes from the North eitiier 
forced themsrives among, or were incorpora- 
ted wiUi, 'the raoee of the snn.' When 
therefore, we meet with rites in Bajpootana 


and in aaoient Soandinaria, sochak wers 
practiaed amongst the Gstic nations on the 
Oxoa, why ehonld we hesitate to asrign tlie 
origin of both to this region of earileat 
eivUization 7 When we see the ancient Asi, 
and the Yeuts, or Jnts, taking omens from 
the white steed of Thor, shat np In the 
temple at Upsala ; and in like manner the 
Bsjpoot of past days offering the same 
animal in sacrifice to the snn , snd his modern 
descendant taking the omen from his neigh, 
why are we to refnse onr essent to the 
common origin of the superstition praetised 
by the Oete of the Ozus ? Again, when we 
find the “ Somagt to tht tteord ” performed 
by all the Getic races of antiquity in Dacia, 
on the Baltic as well as by the modern 
Bajpoot, shall we draw no conclusion from 
this testimony of the father of history, 
who deolares that such rites were pmetieed 
on the Jaxartes in the very dawn of know- 
ledge ? Moreover, why hesitate to give 
Eastern etymologies for Eastern rites, 
though found on the Baltic I The antiqu- 
arian of the North ( Mallet ) may thus be 
assisted to the etymon of ' Tir-oiog’ the 
enchanted sword of Angantyr, in tir 'water,' 
and ting ' a lion i. e, in water or spirit 
iike B lion ; for even pant, the common 
epithet for water, is applied metaphorically 
to ' spirit’ 

It would be less difficult to find Sans- 
crit derivations for many of the proper 
names in the Edda, than to give a Sanskrit 
analysis of many common amongst the 


(1) Long after the overthrow of the Greek kingdom of Bactria W Yuti or Qetes, 
this region was populous and flourishing. In the year 120 before Chirst, De Guignss 
says : " Dsns ee pays on trouvait d'escellens grains, du vin de vigne plus de cent villes, 
tent grandes quemtitss. 11 est aussi fait mention du Tahia sitne an midi dn Gihon, 
et on u y a de grandes villes mnrees, Le general Chinois y vit dea toiles de 1' lude et 
antres marchandises, Ao., Ao.’’ hut. Qen. dea Huns, vol. i. p. SI. 

(2) Yavan at Javan is a eriebrated flak of the Tadn ( lunar ) genealegieal chain ; nor 
need we go to Jonia 6a it, though the Joniana may be a colony ^seended from Javan, 
the ninth from yate who was the tiiird son of Ayu, Gie ancestor of the Hindu as well as 
of the 'Tatar Indu-voasL The Aawras, who are ao often described as invaders of India 
snd which word has ordinarily a mace irreligious aecsptation, I firmly believe to mean 
the Assyrians, 
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Bajpoots, which we mnet trace to an Indo- 
ScythioToot (l):«ucha<i Byvoreel, Udilo, 
AttiUi, Pajoon, Haiaira (2) and numerooe 
other proper names of warriors. Of tribes : 
the (iOathi, fiajpali) Mobile, Sariaspah, 
Aswaria ( qu, Assyrian ), Bin-afar, Camari, 
Silara, Dabima, Ac. Of mountains : Oru- 
nadhjsr, Arabadlia, Aravali, Arovindha 
( the root ara, or mountain, being Seytliic, 
and the expletive adjunct Sanskrit ), ‘ the 
hiil of Budha,’ 'of strength’ ‘of^limit’ 
To all such as cannot be resolved into the 
cognate language of India, what origin can 
we assign but Scytliic t (3) 

In a memoir prepared for me by a welU 
iuformed public oflScer in the Bana’s court, 
on the chief festivals celebrated in Mewsir, 


I he commenced with those following the 
autumnal equinox, in the month Asfoj or 
Aswini, opening with the Noratri, eacred 
to the god of war. Their faste are iti 
general regulated by the moon ; although 
. the most remarkable are lofar, especially 
those of the equinoxes and solstices, and the 
Sancrantit, or days on which the sun enters 
a new sign. The Hindu solar year anciently 
commenced on the winter solstice, in the 
month Posba, and was emphatiesdiy called 
“ (he morning of tht gods also Sivrat, or 
night of Siva, analogous, as has been before 
remarked ,to the ‘ mother night,' which 
ushered in the new year of the Scandina* 
vian Asi, and other nations of Asiatic origin 
dwelling in the north. 


(1) See Turner's ffist. of auglo-Samns for Indo-Scythio words. 

(2) There were no less than four distinguished leaders of this name amongst the 
vassals of the last Bajpoot Emperor of Delhi; and one of them, who turned traitor, to bis 
sovereign and joined Shabndin, was aotuolly a Scythian, and ofthe Ohiker race, which 
maintained their ancient habits of polyandrism even in Baber’s time. The Saoti Sao 
Hamira was lord of Kangra and the (Jhikera of Pamer. 

(3) Turner, when discussing the history of the (SSciIiui or Sacaseni, of the Caspian, 
whom he josrly supposes to be the Saxons of the Baltic, takes occasion to infr»duca 
come words of Scytnio origin (preserved by ancient writers), almost every one of whidi, 
without straining etymology, wo may give a Sanscrit origin- 

Suytbic. Sansorii or Bakha. 


Exampaios, 

Arimu 

Spou 

Oior 

Pata 

Tahiti 


PapaioB. 


Oitosuros. 


Artimpasa, or 

Tbaminusadns. 
Apia. 


..sacred ways 

..one 

...an eye. 

..a man. 

..to kill 

•the chief deity, 
Vesta 

Jupiter 


{ Agham is the sacred book ; pai and 
pada, a foot ; pants a path. 

,Ad is the first-, whence Adima, or man. 


Budha, to kill. 

is ( Tapi is beat or flame : the tvpe of 
...I Vesta. 

C Baba, or Bapa, the universal father. 

’ < The Hindu Jivapitri, or i^’atAerof 

V. Life. 


Apollo. 


Aripasa Venus.. 


{ Aitiswaia, or Sun-Uocf, applicable to - 
Vishnu, who has every attribute 
of Apollo ; from ait oontoaction 
of adilga, the sun. 

f Apsaro, because born from the froth 

< or essence, 'sara,’ ofthe wateis, 

I ‘ap.’ 

Neptune Thoenatha; or, Ood of the Water. • 

., , v ,1 r Amba, Ama, Omia, is iho universal 

PapaiOH or Earth ./ mother', wife of “ Baba Adam,’’ an 

(. they term the universal &th«r. 

Tarnet^s Historg (f the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 35. 
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Tbey term the sttmmer aolatioe in 
the month at Aaar, ' tJte night of (Ae 
Ged»,’ becanse Viahnn ( as the aan ) reposes 
dtiring the four rainy months on his ser* 
pant coach. The lunar year of 360 days 
was more ancient than the solar, and 
commenced with the month of Asoj or 
Aswini : the moon heing at the fall when 
that name was {inpnsed on the first Innar 
station of the Hinda ecliptic.*' (1) 

According to another authority, the 
festivals commenced on Amarus, or the 
' idea ’ of Cheyt, near which the rernal 
equinox falls, the opening of the modem 
snlar year ; when, in like manner ns at the 
commencement of the lunar year in Asoj, 
they dedionte the fiist nine days of Cheyt 
( also called Koratii ) to Iswara and hie 
conaort Isa. 

Haring thne apecified both modes of 
reckoning for the opening of the solar and 
lunar years, 1 shall not commence the 
abstract of the festirals of Mewar with 
either, but follow the more ancient dirision 
of time, when the ye.-ir closed with the 
winter solstice in the ronuUi of Posh, 
conseqiirntly opening the new year with 
Magh. By this arrangement, we shall com- 
mence with the spring festivals, and let 
the days dedicated to mirth and gaiety, 
follow each other ; preferring the natur- 
al to the astrological year, which will 
enable ns to preserve the analogy with the 
northern nations of Europe, who aleo rec- 
koned from the winter solstice. The Hindu 
divides the year into six seasons, each of 
two months ; viz. Vassanla, Greeahma, 
Varsha, Sharat, Shisira, Sheeta ; or spring, 
summer, rainy, sultry, dowy, and cold. 

Jt is however, my intention to detail 
all the facta and festivals which the Raj- 
poot of Mewar holds in common with the 
Hindu nation, but chiefly those restricted to 


that state, or snob as are celebrated with 
I local peouliatity, or striking analogies to 
those of Egypt, Greece, or Scandinavia. The 
goddess who presides over mirth and idle- 
ness, preferred holding her court amidist the 
mins of Oodipur, to searching elsewhere 
for a dwelling. This determination to be 
happy amidst calamity, individual and na- 
tional, has made the court proverbial in 
Rajwara, in the adage, "oatA haram anr 
no takipara” i. e. nine holidays out of seven 
days. Although many of these festivals are 
common to India, and their maintenance 
is enjoined by religion, yet not only the 
prolongation and repetition of some, but the 
entire institution of others as well as the 
peculiar splendour of their selemnization, 
originate with the prince ; proving how 
much individual example may influence the 
mannei s of a nation. 

By the arrangement we have adopted 
the lovely Vasssxti, goddess of the spring 
will usher in tho festivals of Mewar. lit 
1819 her rites were celebrated in the kalends 
of Jantiary, and even then on the verge of 
the tropic, her birth was premature. 

Tho opening of the epriiig being on tlio 
5tli of the mouth M»gba, is thence called 
the V.'issaiit pancJiami, which in 1819 fell on 
the 3Ulh of January ; consequently the firat 
of Push ( the anteuedant month ) the begiu- 
ing of the old Hindu year, or “lUe morning 
of the gods," fell on the 25tli of December. 
The Yassant continues forty days after tho 
panchami, or initiative fifth, during which 
the utmost license prevails in action and 
in speerh ; the lower clasaes regale even to 
intoxication on evei-y kind of stimulat- 
ing confeefipn and spiritunus beverage, and 
the most respectable individuals, who would 
at other tiroes be shocked to utter an indeli- 
cate allusion, roam about with the groups 
of bacchanals, reciting stanzas of the wami- 


(1) Sir W. Jones, ‘ on the Lunar Year of the Hindus,’ Asiatic ScsearcAts, vol. 3 p. 57. 
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est <te«criptioB in' praise of the powers of I honour tfae^ fharleaeljr expend their blood 
asture, as did tbs eoneoript Ihthers of Bnine / in battle, from the hope of being reosived 
during the Satumnlis. In this asasour I into bis mansion. Their iugheet heaven is 
when tbe barriers of rank are thrown down^ / acooi'dingly the Bhaif^uut or £6antiloea, tfaw 
and tbe spirit of democracy is let loose, { ‘region of tiie sun and like tbe Indu- 
tliougb never abused, even the wild Bbil, Soythiu Gets, the Bajpoot warrior of tbe 
er savage Meer, will leave hia forest or early ages sacrificed the horse in his- 
mountain sliade to mingle in tbe revelries honour, and dedicated to bina the first day. 
of the capital ; and decorating tua ebon of the week, vtr., Aditwav, contracted to- 
hair or tattered turban with a gariand of Aitwar, also called Thawara. (2) 
jesaamioe, will join the clamorous parties The more we attend to the warliko 
which perambulate the streets of the mythology of the north, the more apparent 
eapital. These orgies are, however, reserv- »« its analogy with that of the Bajpoots, and, 
ed for the conclusion for the forty days tlj* stronger grouoad u thereto assuming 
sacred to the goddess of nature. that both races inhfiiited their creed from, 

Two days following the initiative fifth, the common land of the Tuti of the Jaxar- 
k the bhan uptimi or ‘seventh [ day ] of the tea. What is a move proper etymon for 
sun,’ also called ‘the birth of the son,’ with Scandinavia, the abode of the warriors who- 
varions other metaphorical denomina* destroyed the Buman power than Seaufkt^. 
tions. (1) On this day there is a grand tire Mu's, or Ku-mara of tbe Rajpoots ? per- 
procession of the Bana, his chiels and hape the origin of the Kimbri, derived by 
vassals, to tbe Chougan, where the sun is Mallet from Katmpfer, ‘ to figlit.’ 
worshipped. At the Jeipur court', whose Thor, in the eleventh fable of the SddOf 
princes claim descent from Cush, the second is denominated Asa-Thor (8), th« 'lord 
son of Bama, the bhan teptimi is peculiarly Thor,’ called tbe Celtic Mars by tbe Bomans. 
sacred. The chariot of tbe sun, drawn by The chariot of Thor is ignobly yoked oout* 
eight horses, is taken from the temple pared with the car of Surya j but in tlie 
dedicated to that orb, and moves in procos- substitution of the /te^ools for the seven, 
sion : a ceremony otherwise never observed headed horse Septatwa, we have but the 
but on the inauguration of a new prince. change of an adjunct depending on olime. 
In the mythology of the Bajpoots, of when the Tali migrated fronr tbe plains of 
which we have a better idea from their Soythia, of which the horse is a native, to 
heroic poetry than from the legends of the Ywtland, <rf whose mountains the goat was 
Brahmins, the sun-god is the doily they are an inhabitant prior to any of tbe race of 
most anxious to propitiate ; and in his AtC Tlie northern warrior makes the pelaoo 

(1) Bhascara leptijiti, in honour of the sun, as a form trf Vishnu.— ForaAa Pwvaasa 
Macari, from the sun entering the constellation Macara (Pisees), the first of the solar 
Megha. — See Asiatic Researches, vol, iii. p. 273. _ 

(2) This Word appears to have the same import as Thor, the sun-god and war 
divinity of the Scaniiiuarians. 

(3) Odin is also called At or ‘lord the Gauls also called him (Et or £t, and with 
a Latin termination Sesus, whom Lucan calls Etas ; Eddu, vol. ii. p. 4&-6. The oelebratsd 
translator of these invaluable remnants of ancient Biiperstitions by which alone li^ht can be 
thrown on the origins of nation, observes that Ee or (Es, is tbe name to Ood with all the 
Celtic races. So it was with the Toscaiis, doubtlese from tbe Sanscrit, or rather from a more 
provincial tongue, tho eommon couiractiou of Eswar, the Egyptian Otirit, the Persian 
the “sun-god.’” 
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«f the suii'god Thor the moat splendid of the of the palace ; and from the bsleony of the 
celestial abodea, "in which are fire hundred son ( Sarfo^okra ) the descendant of Eama 
fortj halls vying with Surya^Mandala, ahews himself in the dark monaoon as the 
the supreme hearen of the Bsjpoot. Whence sno’s repreaentatire. A huge painted snn 
each notions of the Atwa races of tiie of gypanm in high relief, with gilded rays, 
Ganges, and the Ati of Scandinavia, bnt adorns the hall of andience, and in front of 
from the Scytfaic Sacae, who adored the solar it is the throne. As already mentioned, the 
divinity under the name of anered standard bean his image, aa does 
Gie Surya of tho Sacha Bajpoot ; and ae, that Soy tide part of the regalia called the 
according to the commeDtator on the Edda^ ehangi, a disc of black felt or ostrich feathers 
the ancient people of the north pronounced with a plate of gold to represent the snn 
the th as the English now do st, the Ban- in its centre, borne upon a pole. The royal 
god Thor becomes 8or, and is identified parasol is termed hirnia, in allusion to its 
still more with Sutya, whose worship no shape, like a ray (earna) of tho orb. The 
donbt gave tlis name to that estenaive last day but one of the month of Magha is 
portion of Asia called A* yr t cr, as it did to called Sivrat (night of Siva ), and ia held 
the small peninanla of the Sauras, still peculiarly sacred by the Bans, who is styled 
peopled by tribes of Scythie origiu. The sol the Begent of Siva. It is a rigid fast, and 
of the Bomans has probalby the same Ceito- the night is passed in vigils, and rites to tho 
Etmrian orgin } with those tribes the sun phallic lepreseirtative of Siva, 
vraa the great object of adoration, and The merry month of Phalgun ia nshcred 
their grand festival, the winter solstice, was in with the Ahairea, or spring-hunt. (3) The 
called Yvle, Siul, Soul, "which even at preceding day the Sana distributes to all 
this day signifies the Strv, in the language his chiefs and servants either a dress of 
of Bas-Bretegne and Cornwall." (2) On green, or some portion thereof, in which all 
the conversion of the descendants of those appear habited on the morrow, whenever the 
Scythio Yeats, who, according to Hero* astrologer has fixed the hour for sallying forth 
dotus, sacrificed the horse ( Si ) to the sun to slay the boar to Oouri, the Ceres of the 
( El)f the name of the pagan jubilee of the Bajpoota : the Ahairea is therefore called 
Solstice, woe transferred to tlie day of Christ’s the Muhoorut ca sikar, or the chase fixed 
nativity, which is thus still held in reniem- astrulogially. As their snocsss on this oo> 
branoe by their descendants of the north. cosion is ominous of future good, no means 

At Oodipur the eon has universal prece- are neglected to seeure it, either by scouts 
denee ; hia portal ( Surya-pol ) is the chief previously discovering the lair, or the des- 
entranoe to the city ; hie name gives dignity perate efforts of the hunters to slay the boar 
to the chief apartment or hall (Auryn-ma/iaf) I when roused. With the eovereign and his 

(1) Which Mallet, from Hesycliins, interprets ‘good star.’ 

(2) Mallet’s N'orthern Antiquities, voL ii p. 42. 

(3) In lua delight for this diversion, tho Bajpoot evinces his Scythic propensity. 
The grand hunts of the last Chohan emperor often led him into warfare for Prithwi Raj 
was 11 poac/iw of the first magnitude, and one of his battles with the ^Tatars was while 
engaged in field sports on the Suvi. 

The heir of Gengis Khan was chief huntsman, the highest ofiiee of the state amongst 
the Scjrthic Tatars ; as Ajanubahu, alike celebrated in either field, of war and sport, 
Was chief fauntimian to the Chohan Emperor of Delhi, whose bard enters minutely into the 
eubjeot, describing all the variety of doga of chaco. 
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sons all the chiefs sally forth, each on his 
best steed, and all animated by the desire 
to surpass each other in acta of prowess and 
dexterity. It is very rare that in some one 
of the passes or recesses of the valley the 
ho|t is not fonnd j the spot is then surround- 
ed by the hunters, whose vociferations soon 
start the dhoJera, (1) and frequently a drove 
of hogs. Then each cavalier impels his 
steed, and with lanoe or sword, regardless 
of rock, raving, or tree, presses on the bristly 
foe, whose knowledge of the country is of 
no avail when thus circumvented, and the 
ground soon reeks with gore, in which not 
nnfrrqnently is mixed that of horse or 
rider. On the last occasion, there occurred 
fewer casualties than usual ; though the 
Chondawnt Hamiro, whom we nicknamed 
the “ Red Riever," had his leg broken, and 
the second eon of Sheodan Sing, a near 
relation of the Bana, had his neighbour’s 
lance driven through his arm. The young 
chief of Saloombra was amongst the disting- 
uished of this day’s sport It would appal 
even an English fox-hunter to see the 
Bajpoots driving their steeda at full speed, 
bounding like the antelope over every bar- 
rier, — the thick jungle covert, or rocky 
steep baic of soil or vegetation, — with their 
lances balanced in the air, or leaning on the 
saddle-bow slashing at the boar. 

The Boyal kitchen moves out on this 
occasion, and in some chosen spot the repast 
is prepared, of which all partake, for the 
bog is the favourite food of the Itajpoot, 
as it was of the heroes of Scandinavia. Nor 
i\ the tnunwar piala, or invitation cup, 
forgotten : and having feasted, and thrice 
slain their’brlatly antagonist, they return to 
the capital, where fame had already spread 
their exploits,— the deeds done by the bircH 


( lance ) of Pndma, (3) ,or the t^anda 
( sword } blow of Hamira, (3) which lopped 
the head of the foe of Chwri. Even thb 
uiartijl amusement, the Ahairea, ^aa « 
religious origin. The boar is the enemy of 
Gouriiof the Bajpoots ; it was so held of Isis 
by the Egyptians, of Ceres by the Greeks, 
of Freya by the north-man, whose favourite 
food was the hog ; and of such importance 
was it deemed by the Franks, that the 
second chapter of the Sulio law is entirely 
penal with regard to the stealers of swine. 
The heroes of the Edda, even in Valhalla, 
feed on the fat of the wild boar Serimner, 
while “ the illuetrioas father of armies 
fattens his wolves Geri and Frehi, and 
takes no other nourishment himself than 
the uniuterruptad qnafitug of wine quite 
the picture of Hur, the Bajpoot god of war, 
and bis sons, the Bhyms, Gora and Eala, 
metaphorically called the elai^hter." 

We need hardly repeat that the cup of the 
Scandinavian god of war, like that of the 
Bajpoots, is the human skull ( khupra . ) 

As Phalguii advances, the bacchanalian 
mirth increases : groups are continually 
patrolling tli? streotn, throwing a crimson 
powder at each other, or ejecting of it from 
syringes, so that the garments and visages 
of all are one mass of crimson. On the 8tb, 
emphatically called the Phag, the Bana joins 
the queens and their attendants in tho 
palace, when all restraint is removed and 
mirth is unlimited. But the most brilliant) 
sight is the playing of the hoU on horseback 
on tho terrace in front of the palace. Each 
chief who chooses to join has a plentiful supply 
of missiles, formed of thin plates of mica or 
talc, enclosing this crimson powder, called 
oiira, which with the most graceful and 
I dexterous horsemanship they dart at esch 


(1) A hog in Hindu : in Persian hooq, nearly our hog, 
(8) Chief of Saloombra. 

(3) Chief of Ilamirgurh. 
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other, pursuiag, CAprioling, end jesting. 
This psrt of it much resembles the Satarn* 
alia of Borne of this day, when similar mis- 
Biles ate scattered at the Otrnivale. The 
last day or Purnttm ends the halt, when 
the Nakarras from the Tripolia sammon dl 
the chiefs with their retinues to attend their 
prince, and accompany him io procession to 
the Cliougan, their Champ de Mart. In 
the centre of this is a long tcda or hall, the 
ascent to which is by a flight of steps : the 
roof is snpported by square culumns without 
any walls, so that the conrt is entirely open. 
Here, surrounded by his chiefs, the Bana 
passes au hour, listening to the songs in 
praise of JIalioa, while a scurrilous eavpa or 
couplet from some wag in the crowd re- 
minds him, that exalted rank is no protection 
agaiust the license of the spring Saturnalia ; 
though “ the Dewan of Eklinga ” has not to 
reproach himself with a failure of obedience 
to the ritea of the goddess, having fulfilled 
the command “ to multiply,” more than any 
individual in bis kingdom. (1) While the 
Buna and his chiefs are, thus amused above, 
the buffoons and itinerant groups mix with 
the cavalcade, throw powder in their eyes, 
or deluge their garsaenta with the ciiniaon 
solution. To resent it would only expose 
the seneitive party to be laughed at, and 
draw upon him a host of these bacchanals : 


BO that no alternative exists between keep* 
ing entirely aloof or mixing in the fray. (8) 
On the last day, the Bana feasts his- 
chiefs, and the camp breaks up with the 
distribution of Jchaim nanal, or swords 
and ooco>nats, to the chiefs and ull "whom 
the king deligbteih to hononr.” These 
Maadas are but “of lath,” in sbape- like 
the Andrea Ferrara, or long cnt-and-tbruat,. 
the favourite weapon of the Rajpoot. They 
are painted in varioiia ways, like Haris' 
qnin’s sword, and meant as a burlesque, in 
unison with the character of the day, when 
war is banished, and the multiplication (8), 
not the destruction, of man is the behest of 
the goddess who rules the spring. At nighb- 
fail, the forty days conclude wtih '‘tie burn- 
ing of the holt, when they light large fires 
into whieh varioue snbetances, as well as the 
eiimson abira, are thrown, and around 
which groups of children are dancing and 
screamiug in the streets like ao many 
iufernals. (Jutil three hours after sunrise 
of the new month of Ciieyt, these origies 
are continued with increased vigour, when 
tlie natives bathe, change their garments, 
worgliip, and return to the rank of sober 
citizens ; and princes and chiefs receive 
gifts from their domestics (4X 

Chsvt. The first of this mouth is the 
Samvatsiri ( vulg. Ckamehari ) or anniver* 


^ (1) He has been the father of more than one hundred children, legitimate and* 
illegitimate, thoujth very few are living. 

(2) That this can be done without any loss of dignity by the Sahib log (a name 
European gentlemen have aesutned ) is well known to those who mw have partaken of 
the hospitfdities of that honorable man, and brave and ze^ous officer. Colonel James 
Skinner, G. B., at Hansi. That his examples is worthy of imitation in the mode of ceim 
mandiiin, is best evinced by the implicit and cbcerlul obedience his men pay to hn 
instructions when removed from his personal control. He has passed through the ordeal 
of nesrly thirty years, of nnremitted service, and from the glorious days of Delhi and 
Laswari under Lake, to the last siege of Bhnrtpore, James Skinner has been second to 
none. In obtaining for this gallant and modest ofllcer the order of the 'Bath, Lord 
Combermcro must have been applauded by every person who knowa the worth of him 
who bears it, which includes the whole army of Bengal. 

&>) Evinced in the presentation of the tri-phalaf the fruit of Sri, whieh ia the 
coco-nut, emblematic of fruitfulness. 

(4) Another point of resemblance to the Bomau Saturnalia. 
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SBiy of the death of the Bana’s father, to 
whoae memory aolema rites are performed 
bo^ in the palace and at Ata, the royal 
cemetry, metaphoricatly termed *Maha> 
Sati,’ or place of *great faith,' Thither 
the Bana repairs, and offers oblations to the 
names of bis father ; and after purifying in 
the G-angabiava, a rivnlet which flows 
throngb the middle of **tho abode of 
silence,” he returns to the palace. 

On the 3i d, the whole of the royal in* 
eiguia proceeds to Baidla, the resideiioe of 
the Chohan chief (one of the sixteen), 
within the valley of the oapital, in order to 
convey the JRao to court. The Bana ad- 
vances to the Gaaesa Deori(l) to receive 
him • when after salutation, the sovereign 
and his chief return to the great halt of 
assembly, hand in hand, but that of the 
Chohan above or upon, his sovereign’s. In 
this ceremony wo have another singular 
memorial of the glorious days of Mewar, 
when almost every chieftain established by 
deeds of devotion a right to the eternal 
gratitude of their princes ; the decay of 
whose power but serves to hallow such 
reraluiscences. It is in these little acts of 
courteous condescension, deviations from 
the formal routine of reception, that we 
recognize the traces of Bajpoot history ; for 
inquiry iuto these customs will reveal the 
incident which gave birth to each, and 
curioeity will be amply rep.iid, in a lesson 
at once of political and moral import. Fur 
my own part, I never heard the kettle-drum 
of my friend Bsj Eulian strike at the sacred 
barrier, the tripoUa, ■with out recalling the 
glorious memory of his ancestor at the 
Thcrmopylm of Mewar ; nor looked on 
the autograph lance, the symbol of the 
Chondawuts, without recognizing the fide- 
lity of the founder of the cbm; nor 


obsr.rved the honours paid to thd Cfaobans 
of Baidla and Eotario, without the silent 
tribute of applause to the names of their 
sires. 

Chegt hadi sath, or ' 7th of C^eyt,* is m 
honour of goddess Silla, the protectress of 
children ; all the matrons of the city proceed 
with their offerings to the shrine of the 
goddess, placed upon the very pinnacle of 
an ieulated hill in the valley(2). In every 
point of view, this divinity is the twin-sister 
of the Mater Montana, the guardian M 
infants amongst the Romans, the Qrecian 
or Phrygian Cybele. 

This is also the Bana’s birth-day (3), oo 
which occasion all classes flock with gifts and 
good wishes that “ the king may live for 
ever but it is in tlie penetralia of the 
Bawala, where the profane eye enters nott 
that the greatest festivities of this day are 
kept. 

Cheyt Suit 1st ( 15th of the month) is 
the opening of the luni-solar year of 
Vicramaditya. Ceremonies, which more 
especially appertain to the Noratri of Asoj, 
are performed on this day ; and the sword 
is worshipped iu the palace. But such rites 
are subordinate.to those of tlie fair divinity, 
who etili rules over this the smiling portion 
of the year. Vassaiiti.has ripened into the 
fragrant Flora, and all the fair of the 
capital, as well ae the other sex, repw to 
the gardens aud groves, where parties 
assemble, regale, and swing, adorned witii 
chaplets of loses, jessamine, or oliander, 
when the Nolakhu gardens may vie with 
the Trivoli of Paris, They return in the 
evening to the city. 

" The festival of Flowers.” The Raj- 
poot FInralia ushers in the rites of the bene- 
ficent Gouri, which continue nine days, the 
number sacred to the creative power. These 


(1) A hall so called in honour of Ganosa. or Janus, whose effigies adorn the entrance. 

(2) The vignette view shews the peak of Sitla Mata. 

(3) It fell on the 16th. March 1619. 
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vie witli the OfTtmlia ot Borne, or Uie more 
eneioat rites ot the goddes of the NUe: 1 
ehall therefore devote some spaoe to s parti- 
cular aooount of them. 

Garoosb.— A ffioog the rnwy remarkable 
feativala ot Bajaathso, kept with peculiar 
brilliancy atOodipur,u that in honour of 
Oowi, or laaoi, the goddess of abundanee, 
the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of Greece, 

Like the Bajpoot Saturnalia, which it 
follows, it belongs to the vernal equinox, 
when Butnre in these regions proximate to 
the tropic is in the full expanse of her 
charms, sad the matronly Gouri casts her 
golden mantle over the beauties of the 
verdant Yaesanti (1). Then the fruits ex- 
hibit there promise to the eye ; the kokit 
fills the ear with melody ; the air is impreg- | 
nated with aroma, and the crimson poppy 
contrasts with the spikes of golden grain, 
to form a wreath for the beneficent Gonri. 

Oouri ie one of the names of Isa or Far- 
vati, wife of the greatest of the gods, 
Mahadeva or lewara, who is conjoined wiUi 
her iu these ritee, which almost exclusively 
appertain to the women. The meaning of 
gouri » ‘ yellow,’ emblematic of tlie ripened 
harvest, when the votaries of the goddess 
adore her effigies, which are those of a 
matron painted the colour of ripe corn ; and 
though her image is represented with only 
two bands, in one of which she holds tbs 
lotns, which the Egyptians regaided as 
emblematic of reproduction, yet not uufre- 
quently they equip her with the warlike 
conch, the diaous, and the club to denote 
that the goddess, whose gifts sustain life, is 
likewise accessary to the less of it : uniting, 
as Gouri and Cali the characters of life and 
death like the Isie and Cybele of the Egyp- 
tians. But here eho is only seen os Ana- 


pnraaa, the benefactress of mankind The 
rites commence when the son enters Aries 
( the opening of the Hindu year ), by a 
deputation to a spot beyond the city, “ to 
bring earth for the image of Gouri(2)." 
When this is formed, a smaller one of Isayara 
is made, and they are placed together; a 
small trench is then exo avated, in which 
barley is sown ; the ground is irrigated and 
artificial heat supplied till the grain germi- 
natee, when the females join hands and 
dance round it, invoking the bleeeinge of 
Gonri on their husbands. The young corn 
is then taken up, distributed, and presented 
by the females to the men, who wear it in 
their tnrbans. Every wealthy family has 
its imsge, or at least every poonra or sub- 
division of the city. These and other rites, 

' known only to the initiated, having been 
performed for several days within doors, 
they decorate the images, and prepare to 
carry them in procession to tlie lake. 
During these days of preparation, nothing 
ia talked of but Gouri’s departure from the 
palace ; whether she will be as sumptuously 
apparelled ue in the year gone by ; whether 
an additional boat will be launched on the 
occasion ; though not a few forget the 
goddess altogether in the recollection of 
gazelle eyes {mirg-naeni) and serpentine 
locks (nagini-toolf) (3) of the beauteous 
handmaids who are selected to attend her. 
At length the hour arrives, the martial 
nakarras give the eignal " to the cannonier 
without,” and speculation is at rest when 
the guns on the summit of the castle of 
Ekling-gurh announce that Gouri has com- 
menced her excursion to the lake. 

The cavalcade aasembles on the magni- 
ficent terrace, and the Bans surrounded 
by bis nobles, leads the way to the boats. 


(1) Personification of Spring. 

S Here we have Qouri as the ^pe of the earth. 

Here the Hindu mixes Persian with his Sanscrit, and produces the mongrel 
dialect Hiudee, 
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of a f6rm as primitive M that wbioh con> 
veyed the Argoaaute to Cal«his. Th« 
scenery is ndmirsbly adi^ted for these fetea, 
the ascent being gradual from the margin 
of the lake, vrhich here forme a fine bay, 
and gently rising to the crest of the ridge 
on which the palace and dwellinge of the 
chiefs are built. Et'sry turret and balcony 
is crowded with apectatore, from the palace 
to the water's edge ; and the ample flight 
of marble steps which intervene from the 
TripolM, or triple portal, to the boats, is a 
dense mass of frmatea in variegated robes, 
whose scarfs but half conceal tlieir ebon 
tresses adurned with the rose and the 
jessamine. A more imposing or more 
exhilarating sight cannot be imagined 
than the entire population of a city thus 
assembled for the purpose of rejoicing ; the 
countenance of every individual, from the 
prince to the peasant, dressed in smiles. 
Garry the eye to heaven, and it leata on 
“a sky without a cloud below is a magni* 
ficent lake, the even surface of the deep 
blue waters broken only by palaces of 
marble, whose arched piaszas are seen 
through the foliage of orange groves, 
plantain, and tamarind ; while the vision is 
hounded by noble mountains, their peaks 
towering over each other, and composing 
an immense amphitheatre. Here the de* 
formitj' of vice intrudes not ; no object is 
degraded by inebriation ; no tumultuous 
disorder or deafening clamour, but all await 
patiently, with eyes directed to the Tripoiia, 
the appearance of Gouni. At length the 
prooeaeion is seen winding down the sterp, 
and in the midst, borne on a path, (1) or 
throne, gorgeously arrayed in yellow robes, 
and biasing with " barbaric pearl and gold,” 
the goddess appears ; on either side the two 
beanties wave the silver rhatnara over her 
head, while the more favonred damsels act 


as harbingers, preceding hw .wi^ wands of 
silver: the whole ohnntiag hymns. On her 
approach, the Sana, hie chiefs and ministite 
rise and remain standing till the goddess {■' 
seated on her throne close to the water’k 
edge, when all bow. and the prinee and 
oonrt take their seats in the boats, Tbe 
females then form a circle aronnd the 
goddess, nnite hands, and with a measored 
step and various graceful inclinations of 
the body, keeping time by beating the palms 
at particular cadences, move round the 
image singing hymns, some in honour of 
the goddess of abundance, others on love 
and chivalry; and embodying little epi- 
sodes of national achievements, occasionally 
sprinkled with double eutendre, which 
excites a smile and sigoificant nod from the 
chiefs and an inclination of the head of the 
fair choristers. The festival being entirely 
female, net a single male mixed in the 
immense groups, and even lawara himself, 
the husiiand of Gouri, attracts no attentioa, 
os appears from bis oseetio or mendicant 
form begging his dole from the bounteous 
and universal motier. It is taken for grant- 
ed that the goddess is occupied in bathing 
all the time she remains, and ancient tradi- 
tion says death was the penalty of any mala 
intruding on these solemnities ; bat the 
present prince deems them so fitted for 
amusment, that he has 'even instituted a 
second Chtugotv. Some hours an thus 
consumed, while easy aud good-humoured 
conversation is carred on. At length, the 
ablutions over, the goddess is taken Up, 
and conveyed to the palace with the same 
forms and state. The Bana and his chiefs 
then unmoor their boat«, and are rowed 
round the margin of the lake, to visit in 
succession the other imagee, of the goddess, 
around which female groups ore <diUBting 
and worshipping, as already described. 


(1) Tukht, Path, Persian and Sanscrit, alike meaning hoard, 
67 
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irBidi oerettooim t&e e/rmutg ehtea, emying aa uk, and hfom » aial* Sgun 
when tbe wlit^e terUiiMtea with « gMnd thereitk, this learned person tiiinkt it henre 
display of ftrewerks, the^nole of eaeh a mysterions allusion to the delngOi X am 

the three days dedioated to Goori. ineliued to deem the personage in the ark 

Ooinidemble resemblance is to be dis* 0$iri*, husband of tho type of the snn 
eemed between this festiTal of OouH and arrised in the sign of Aries, (of which the 
that in honour of the l^yptian l^ana (1) at ran»' heads oraamenting both the prow 
Bnbastis, and laie at Jtasirts, within the and stem of the reesel are typieal), the 
Betta of the Nfle. of which Herodotus says : harbingerof the ananal fertiliaing inuada* 
"Th^ who eedebrate those of JDiana embark tion of the Nile: evineing ideat^y of origin 
in seseels ; the women strike their tabors, as an equinoetiri festiral with that of Oouri 
the men their Bates ; the rest of both sexes (Isis of the Indu~8egthie races of Bajasthan. 
clap their banda, and join in eboms. The German Suevi adored laia, and niao 
Whateter city they approach, the vessels introduced a chip in her worship^ for 
are brought on shore; the women nseun* which Tocitne is at a lees to acoonot and 
gtaeioraTangnage, dance, and indelicately with his usnal candour says, lie has no 
throw about tbeir garments.” (S) Wherever materials whence to investigate the origin of 
the rites of Isis prevailed, we find the boat • worship denoting the foreign origin of the 
introduoed as an essential emblem in her ti'be. Tliis Isis of the 8ueri wm evidently 
worship, whether in the heart of Bajasthan, a form of Ertlia, tho chief divinity of all the 
on the banks of the Nile, or in the woods Saxon rnoes, who, with her consort Tentatee 
of Germany. Biyaat (3) famishes an in- or Hesnt (A) (3i«re»*y), veto tlie chief 
teresting account from Diodorae, and deities of both the Geltie and early Gothic 
Cnrtios, illostrated by drawings from races : the Buddha and Ella of tbe Raj* 
Pooock, from the temple of Luxor, near pools ; io short, the earth (6) the prolific 
Camac, in ^e Thebaid, of the ship of Isis,” mother, tbe Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of 

(1) Tbe Ephesian Diana is the twin sister of Gouri, and can have a Sanscrit deriva- 
tion in JJevi-ana, ' the goddess of food,' contracted De-ana, though commonly Ana-de or 
Aim-tlevi, and Anapama, ' filling with food,’ or the nonrisber, the name applied by “ the 
mother mankino,” when she places the repast before tbe messenger of heaven : 

" Heavenly stranger, please to taste 
These bonntiee, which our Nourisher, from whom 
All perfect good, unmeasured out, descends. 

To us for food and for delight, hath caused 
The earth to yield.” 

Paradite £o«f,;book v, 397 — 401. 

(8) Euterpe, 263. 

(3) Analysis of Ancient Mythology, p. 312, 

(4) HCstis is probably derived from Eswara, or Esa, the god. Toth was the Egyptian 
mid Tentatee the Boaindinaviaa Mercury. 1 have elsewhere attempted to traco the origin 
of the Suevi, So, or yents of Yeutland (Jutland), to Yute Gate, or Jit, of Central Asia, 
who carried thence the religion of Buddha into India as well as to the B iltic. There is little 
doubt that the races called Jutuer, J»ter, Jotuns, and j»ts, and Teuts, who followed the Ati 
into Scandinavia, migrated from the Jaxartes, tlie land of thegreat Qete ( Moss i^etn ) • the 
leader was supposed to be endued with supernatural powers, like the Buddhist called 
Vediavan, or magician, whose hunts adjoined Aria, the candle of the Magi. They are 
deeignated Arfpnata under the idgn of a serpent ihe type of Buddha; or Ari-manus, 

' the fee ef man ’ 

($) The German Ertha to ehew her kindred to the Ella of the Ri^’poats, had her 
drawn by a cow, under which form the Hindus typity the earth ( Ertthrei ). 
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€(reeae, the Anspurna (gittt ^ ) Baj- 

pootd. Oa some anoient temples dedieated to 
this Hilda Ceres, we have scalptured on the 
fries') and pedestal of the colames the eta* 
Ui'iu of abundance, twmed the eama-eumpat 
or vetnl ofdtHre, a vase of elegant foros, 
from wbiob branches of the palm are graoe> 
fully pendent. Herodotus says that similar 
wate)>vea3els, filled with wheat and barley, 
were carried in the festival of Isis ; and all 
who have attended to Egyptian antiquities 
ant aware, that the god Canopus is depicted 
under the fo{in of a waterjar, or Kilometer, 
whose covering bears the head of Osiris. 

To render tlie analogy perfect between 
the vessels emblematic of the Isis of the 
Kile and the Ganges, there is a festival 
sacred to the sage Agastya, who presides 
over the star Cacopns, when the sun enters 
Virgo ( Kanya ). The Canuieumpa is then 
personified under the epithet eumhhayoni, 
and the votary is instructed to poor water 
into a 8ea>sbell, in which haring placed 
kMU flown and anground rice, turning bis 
face to the eouth, be offers it with this in- 
cantation ; " Hail, CuKBHaroKt, bom in the 
sight of Mitoa and Vabuita, ( the son and 
water divinities ), bright as the blossom of 
the euM ( grass ), who sprung from Agni 
(fire) and hfaruta.” By the prefix of Qanga 
( the river ) to Gmtri, we see that the <?«»• 
gori festival'is essentially saored to a rivei^ 
goddess, affording additional proof of the 
common origin of the rites of the Isis of 
Egypt and India. * 

The Egyptians, according to Elutarcb, 
considered tlie Nile as flowing from Osii is, 
iu like manner de the Hindu poet describee 
the fair Gonga flowing from the head of j 
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tswars, whieb Sir W. Jones thus clntically 
paints in his hymn to> Gangs i 

Above the rean^ of nottol kea^ 

On bieet Coilaaa’s where every stalls 
Flowed with a vegetable gen^ 

Mahesa stood, the dread and joy of oieik]^ 
While Parvati, to gain a boen, 

Fixed en hia looks a beamy moon. 

And hid his frontal eye in ioonnd play. 
With reluctant sweet delay ; 

Ail nature etraight was toefced in dins 

eclipse, 

Till Brahmins pnre, with hallowed }ipe 
And warbled prayers, restored tiieday, 

When Gangs from his brow, with 
heavenly fingers prest, 

Sprang radiant, and descending, graced 
the caverns of tibe west.* 

Gangs, the river goddess, like the Kile^ 
is the type of fertility, and like that oslebrat- 
ed stream, has her source amidst the eternal 
glaciers of Ghundragiri or Sonasdri (the 
mountains of the moon ) •, the higher peaks 
of the gigantic Himalaya, wliere Parvati is rs 
presented as ornamenting the tiara of Iswara 
with a beamy moon.” lu this metaphor, 
and in his title of Somanatba ( lord of the 
moon y, we again have evidence of Iswara, 
or Siva, after representing the sun having 
the satellite moon as bis ornament. (1) His 
Olympus, Cailasa, is stndded with that 
majestic pine, the cedar ; thence he is called 
Cedar-nalh,’ lord of the cedur-treea.' the 
mysteries of Osiris and tiiose of Elensis (9) 
were of the same character, commemorative 
of the first germ of civilization, the culture 
of tlie earth, under a variety of namrs^ 
Erthtt, Isis, Diana, Ceres, Ella. It is a 
curious fact that in the terra eotia imogee 


(1) Let it be borne in mind that Jadii, Ohundra, Soma, ere all epithets for *the atoCD,* 
or as he is clatsio^l^ styled (in on iaaori^ion of the femons Kiunarpal, whiidi 1 disouTer- 
ed in Cheetc^ }, Ntea Nath, the ruler of darkness {Nita), 

(2) I have before rumarked, tliat a Sanscrit ctymelr^' might be giren (o (his Wutd, 
in Ella and lea, i, e, 'the goddess of the earth,’ 
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«{ liii^ frcqnently ex«iv«ted about her 
temple at Fiestiriii (1), the holds iu her right 
baud OB exoet representation the Hinda 
lingom o&d jroni coubiued ; sod on the 
Indian expedition to B^ypt, onr Hiudn 
aeldiete deemed themeelTee amongst the 
altars of their own god leirara ( (Mrit ), 
from the abandonee <d bis emblematie 
repnsentatires. 

In the festival of Omigort, u before 
mmttioned, lewsra yields to his oonsort 
Gonri, and ooeupies an unimporUnt position 
near her at the water’s edge, mesuly clad, 
amoking intozioating herbs, and, whether by 
accident or design, holding the stalk of an 
onion in full blossom as a mace or club — a 
plant regarded by some of the Egyptians 
With veneration, and held by the Hindns 
generally in detestation: end why they should 
on each an oocasion tfana degrade Iswara, I 
know not. Onion- juice is reluctantly taken 
when prescribed medicinally, as a powerful 
atimnlaot, by those who would reject ipiritu* 
one liquors ; and there are classes, as the 
Aghori, that worship Iswara in his moat 
degraded form, who will not only devour 
Tsw flesh but that of man ; and to whom it 
is a matter of perfect indifEerence whether 
tbs victim was slaughtered or died a natural 
death. Tor the honour of humanity, such 
monsters are few in nnmber ; but that they 
practise these deeds I can testify, from a 
personal visit to their haunts, where 1 saw 
the cave of one of these Troglodyte moneten, 
in which by his own command he was 
inhumed ; and which will veinain closed, 
until curiosity and incredulity greater than 


mine may dUtiftb the bones of the Agkori 
of Aboo. 

The Omophagia, ot eating raw 
flesh with the blood, was a part of the secret 
mysteries of Osiris, in commemoration uf 
the happy change in the condition of man- 
kind from savage to civilized life, and 
intended to deter by disgust the return 
thereto. (2) 

The Buddhists pnrsned this idea to 
excess ; and in honour of Ada Letara, tlte 
Fint, who from his abode of Mem tangbt 
them the arts of agricnlturek they altogether 
abandoned that type of savage life,' the 
eating of the flesh of animala (8) and eou- 
fined themselves to the traits of the earth. 
With these sectarian anti-idolaters, who are 
almost all tf Rajpoot dueeat, the beneficent 
Lactkmi, Sri, or ffouri, is an object of 
sincere devotion. 

But we must close this digression ; for 
such is the affinity between the mythology 
of India, Greece, and Egypt, that a bare 
recapitnlalion of the numerous surnames of 
the Hindu goddess of abundance would 
lead us beyond reasonable limits : all aie 
forms of Parvati or Doorga Mata, the 
Mate)' Montana of Greece and Borne, an 
epithet of Cybele or Vesta ( according to 
Biudurna ), as the guardian goddess of 
cliilUreu,oneof the charactei's of the Bajpout 
''Mother of the Muuut,” whose shrine crowns 
many a pinnacle in Mewar (4) : and who, 
with the prolicfic Gouri is amongst the 
amiable forms of the unirenal mother, 
whose functions are more varied, and exten- 
sive than her sisters of Egypt and of Greece. 


(1) informed at Naples tiiat fonr thousand of these were dng out of one spot 
and 1 obtained whUo at Frnstum many fragments and beads of this goddess. 

(2) Prichard’s “ Besearches into the Physical History of man " P. 369. 

(3) The Bandhas of Tartary make no scruple of eating fiesh. 

dedicate^ToA^^** ^aB«y of Oodipur shews one of these pinnacled temples 
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Like the Epheewn Diana, Doorga wears 
the creeoent on her hee<). She ia aleo 
“ the torreted C^bele," the goordien 
goddeea of all planes of strength ((fooi^a) (IX 
and like her she is drawn or carried 
. by the lion. As Mata Janoaei * tkt 
Mother <if Birtht, ake is Jtmo Zueina : as 
Padma/ lekoee throne ie the loUu,’ she is the 
fair Isis of the Nile : as Tri-pura (S) ‘govrn- 
ing the three vorldt,’ and Atma-devi, * the 
Oodiese Sorth,' aha ia the ITeeate Tri- 
formie of the £ireeksi In short, her power is 
manifested under every form from the 
birth, and alf the intermediate stages until 
death : whether Jannavi, Gonri, or the 
terrific Oali, the Proserpine or CaHigenia of 
the West. 

Whoever desires to witness one of the 
most imposing and pleasing of Htndn 
festivals, let him repair to Oodipur, and 
behold the rites of the lotas-qaeen Fudma, 
the Gonri of Bsjaathan. 

Cheyt ( Sndi ) 8tb, which, being after 
the ides, is the 23rd of the month, is secred 
to Devi, the goddess of every tiibe ; she is 
called Aeokathtami, and being the ninth 
night ( norntri ) from the opening of their 
Floralin, they perform the homa, or sacrifice 
of fire. On this day, a grand procession takes 
place to the Chougan, and every Bujpoot 
worships his tntelary divinity. 

Olieyt ( Sudi ) 9th is the anniversary of 
Earns, the grand beacon of the solar race, 
kept with great rejoicings at Oodipur. 
Horses and elephants are worshipped, and 
all the implements of war. A proceseion 
takes place to the Cliougan, and the euccee- 
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ding day, called the 2)itsier» or tenth, ie 
Celebrated in Aeoj. 

The last days of spring are dedicated 'to 
Ojtmdeva, the god of love. The scorching 
winds of the hot season are already beginning 
to blow, when Flora droops her head, and 
'* the god of love turns anchorite yet 
the rose continues to bloaeom, and afibtda 
the most fragrant chiplets for the Rajpoot* 
nte, amidst all the heats of summer. Of 
this the queen of flowers, the jessamine 
( ekameli ) white and yellow, the magia, 
the chainpaca, that flourish in extrema heat, 
the ladiee form garlands which they twine 
in their dark hair, weave into bracelets, or 
wear ae pendent oollare. There » no city 
in the East where the edbrations of the sex 
to Camdeva are mors feroent than in " tlm 
city of the rising sun ** ( Uiigapura ). On 
the 13th and 14th of Cheyt they sing 
hymns handed down by the sacred barde:-~ 

“ Hail, god of the flowery bow 1 ^1) hail, 
warrior with a fish on thy banner { bidl, 
powrful divinity, who caneeth the firmneea 
of the sags to forsake him 

“Glory to Manaiia, to Cams (4), the god 
of gods : to Hix by whom BRAaiiA,yis]iin7, 
StvA, and Ikdra are filled with emoUone of 
rapture 1” — Shaviehga Purana, (S) 

VgtaJek. There - is but one festival in 
tbie month of any note, when the grand 
proocesioD denominated the “ Nokarra ea 
anoari,” ( from the eqaestrians being sum* 
moned, as already described by the grand 
kettle-drums from the Tripolia ), takes 
place ; and this is against the canons 
of the Hindu church, being instituted 


(1) Doorga, 'a fort ; ’ as Swiema-doorg, the golden castle, dec. Ac. 

(2) Litterally Tripoli ‘ the three fA^ea,’ poora,polit. 

(3) Cupid’s bow is formed of a garland of flowers. 

(4) MadanOf he who intoxicates with desire ( eama ) both epithets of the god of 

love. The festivals on the 13th and 14t1i are called Madana triodaei ( the thirteenth ) 
and ehaturdaei ( fourteenth ). 

(5) Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 278. 
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by th« lireMnt fiau in B. IB17» n me* 
morable year in the calender. It wm in 
thia jear/>n the 3nd of Yjaakb, tiiat heeom* 
mended a rep^ition of the ritea of Oonni, 
by the name of the Little Qangore ; bat 
this act of impiety iras marked by a andden 
rice of the watere of the PeshoU, the bnrat- 
io£ of the huge embankment, and the inunda- 
tion of the lake’a banka, to the deatructim 
of one-third of the capital: life, property, 
maneiona, trees, ell were swept away in the 
tremendons rush of water, whose ravages 
are still marked by the site of streets and 
bazars now oonvorted into gardens or places 
of recreation, containing thonsanda of acres 
within tha walla, subdivided by hedges of 
the cueiut, the natural fence of Mewar, 
which alike thrives in the valley or covers 
the most barren spots of her highest hills. 
But altbongh the anperstitions look grave, 
and add that a son woa also taken from 
kim on this veiy day, yet tha Bans 
peisista in maintaming the fete he establish- 
ed ; the barge is manned, he and hia chiefs 
circnmnavigate tlie Peshola, regale on 
msjaom, and teriify Tarona ( the watergod ) 
with the pyrotechnic exhibitions. 

A1thoU!;h the court calendar of Oodipur 
notices only those festivals on which state 
processions occur, yet there are many minor 
fetes, which are neither unimportant nor 
uninteresting. We shall enumerate a few, 
both in Vysakh, Jeyt, and Asar which are 
blank as to the “ Nakarra Aiteari,” 

On the S9tb Vysakh, there is a fast com- 
mon to India peculiar to the women, who 
perform certain rites under the sacred fig- 
tree ( the vaia or jpeepul ), to preserve them 
from widowhood ; and hence tbe name of 
the fast Savitri-vrata. 


On theaaeond of Jeyt, when the eon iw 
in the xenith, tbe Blajpoot ladiea eouMaems- 
rate tite birth of the aenAorn goddefa Bam- 
hka, the qneen of tbe naiads or Afeartu (IV 
whose birth, like that of Venus, was from 
the froth off tbe waters ; and hence tiie- 
Bajpoot bards designate all tbe fair messeiK 
gen of heaven by the name of Apaaras, wlm 
summon the " ohoaen ” front the field of 
battle, and convwy him to tbe “ luausion of 
the sun. *’ ( 4 ) 

On the 6th of Jeyt, tbe ladies have an- 
other festival called the Aiwtya ehaehti, 
becBttse on this day those desirous of off- 
spring walk in the woods (arseyn) to- 
gather and eat certain herbs. Sir W. Jones 
has remarked the analogy between this and 
the Druidie ceremony of gathering the 
misletoe ( alno on the ihathti, or €lk day 
Ilf ike moon), as a preservative against 
sterility. 

Atar, the initiative month of tbe perio- 
dical rains, lias no particular festivity at 
Oodipur, though in other psurts of ludia the 
Rathayatra, or prooesnon of tbe oar of 
Vishnu or Jaganatha ( lord of the universe > 
is well known : this is on the find and tlio 
lltli, “the night of the goit, ’’ when Vishnu 
( the sun ) reposes four months. 

Sawun, classically Siwana. There are 
two important feativals, with procesaious in 
this month. 

The third, emphatically called “ the 
teej, ” ( third ), is sacred to tlte mountain 
goddess JParvaft, being tbe day on which 
after long austerities, she was re-united to 
Siva : she accordingly declared it holy, and 
proclaimed that who ever invoked her on 
that day should posaena whatever wps de- 
sired. The tey is accordingly reverenced 


(1) Ap, ‘ water ’ and sara ‘ froth or essence.' 

(fi) The Roman held the calends of June ( generally Jeyt ) sacred to the goddess 
CAitua significant of the sun- Carneus was the sun-god of the Colts, and a name of 
Appollo at Sparta, and other Grecian cities. The Carneia was a festival in ^ 
Apollo. 
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by the women, and the hoebaodman of Ba< 
jaethan, who deems its most faeonnbTe 
day to take poaseadon of land or to re-io- 
habit a deserted dwelling. When on the es* 
pulsion of tlte preilatory powers from the 
devoted lands of Mewar, proclamatious 
were diwemiuated for and wide, V reealKug 
the expatriated inhabitants, they shewed 
their love of eonotry by obedieuoe to 
the emnoona. Colleeting their goods and 
chattels, they congregated from idl 
pirts, ' bat asjembled at a oommon 
leiidegvons to make their entry to toe 
i ’potct, 'land of their sires,’ on the fe^ of 
Sawnn. On this fortunate occasion, a bond 
of three hundred men, women, and children, 
with colours flying, drums beating, the 
femalee taking preeedenca with braes vessels 
of water on their heads, and ehaunting the 
•vAoUm, (song of joy), entered the town of 
Capasan, to revieit their desolate dwell' 
iiigs, and return tiianke on their long- 
abandoned altars to Parvati (1) for a happi- 
ness they had never contemplated. 

Bed garments are worn by all classes 
on this day, and at Jeypnr clothes of this 
colour are presented by the Raja to all tlie 
chiefs. At that court the teej is kept with 
more honour than at Oodipur. An image 
of Parvati on the teej, riohly attired, is 
borne on a throne by women ohauntiog 
hymns, attended by the prince and hie 
nobles. On this day, fathers present red 
garments and stufla to their daughters. 

The 6lh ie the ffagpanekami, or day set 
apart for the propitiation of the chief of 
the reptile race, the Naga or serpent. Few 
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subjects hare more oconpied the aottoo' of 
the learned world toau toe mysteriee of 
Ophite worship, whieh era to be trace<I 
wherever there existed a remnuit of eivil* 
BstioD, or indeed of humanity ; among the 
savages of the 8avaatubs(2) of Ameiien, 
and the magi oC F-irs, with wliom it wan 
the type of evU,— tlmir hhrimane8(3). The 
Ne^at, or serpent-genii of the Rajpoots, 
have a semi-human structure, precisely as 
Diodorus describes the snake-mother of the 
Scythce, in whose country originated this 
serpent-worship, engrafted on the tenete of 
Zeidnsht, of the Puranas of the priesthood 
of Egypt, snd On the fables of early Greece. 
Dapuis, Volney, and other expounders of 
tlie mystery, have given an astronomical 
solution to what they deem a varied rami- 
fication of an ancient fable, of which that 
of Greece, “the dragon guarding the 
fruits of Hesperides,” may be eonsidered the 
most elegant version. Hsd these leornad' 
men seen those ancient ecnlptures in India, 
which represent “ the fall," they might have 
changed their opinion. The traditions of 
toe Jains or Buddhists ( originating in the 
land of the Takyacs(t), or Torkistban) 
assert toe creation of the human species in 
pitirs, called joogalf who fed of the ever- 
fructifying ealpa-vr^^tf, which possesses 
all the characters of the Tree of Life, like 
it bearing 

“Ambrosial fruit of vegetable gold ; ” 
which was termed amrita, and rendered 
them iinmortaL A drawing, brought by 
Colonel-Coombs, from a aculptured column 


(1) The story of the vkils of Parvati, preparatory to her being re-anitod to her 

lord, consequent to her sacrifice as is the counterpart of the Grecian fable m 

Cybele, her passion for, and marriage with, the youth A^ or Papas, the Saba or nm- 
verssl father of the Hindus, 

(2) How did a word of Persian growth como to signify “ the bonndless brakS “ 
of toe new world f 

(3) Ari , ' a fue i ’ manoos ' man.’ 

(4) This is the snake-race of India, the foes of Pudus. 
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io tk tmiple ia the eeath Iiid!% 
repreKDte tlie fint pur at the foot of tbit 
Mrabronel .tree, aad a eerpeat mtwined 
ahiong the heaWlf laden boogha preMutiBg 
totAemeome of the firait from hie moutit, 
The temper appeam to be at that part of 
hiediaeonnei when 

h ie word*, replete with pnile. 
Into her henrt too easy entrance won i 
Fixed on the fi-nit ahe gaaed. " 

Thie fa a enriona anbjeot to be engraved 
on an ancient pagan temple ; if J»in or 
Bnddbiat, the interest would be considerably 
enlianced. On this festival, at Oodipur, an 
well as thronghont India, they strew parti* 
onlar pluits about the threshold, to prevent 
the entrance of reptiles. j 

Bakhi. — ^T his festival, wbioh is held on 
the last day of Sawnn, was instituted in 
hononr of the good genii, when Oarvasa 
the sage inetraeted Salone ( the genius or 
nymph presiding over the month of Sawnn), 
to bind on ra£At«, or bracelets, os charms 
to sTsrt evil. The minwters of religion and 
femalsa alone are privileged to bestow these 
efaumed wristbanda The ladies of Baja- 
athan, either by their handmaids or the 
liunily priests, send a bracelet as the token 
of their esteem to such as they adopt oa 
brothers, who return gifte in acknowledgi 
ment of the hononr. The claims thus nc* 
qnirad by the fair are far stronger than 


those of ooasangnialty : fur , illnsfintion i>t 
which I may refer to an incident already 
relatei^in the annals of this house. Sistera 
also present thdr brothers with clothes on 
thie day, who make an ofEering of gold in 
retnrn(l). 

This day is hailed by the Brahmins as 
indemnifying them for their expenditure 
of silk and epangles, with which they deco* 
rate the wrists of all who are likely to make 
a proper return. 

BkadooH. — On the 3d there is a grand 
procession to the Ghougan ; and tJu 8th, or 
Ashtami, is the birth of Krishna, which will 
be described at large in an account of Bath* 
dwra. There are several holidays in thia 
month, when the periodical rains are in full 
descent ; but that on the taat but one ( andi 
14, or S9th ) ia the most remarkable. 

On this day (2) oommenees the worabip 
of the ancestorial manes ( the Fittiawara, 
otfath«r-goi$ ) of tbs Bajpoota, which con* 
tinuee for fifteen days. The Bans goes to 
the cemetery at Ara, and performs at the 
cenotaph of each of his forefathers the rites 
enjoined, consisting of ablations, prsysrs, 
and the hanging of garlands of flowers and 
leaves saored to the dead, on their monu- 
ments. Every chieftain does the same 
amongst the altars of the "great ancients” 

( hurra hoora ) : or, if absent from their 
estates, they accompany their sovereign 
to Ara. 


(1) 1 returned from three to five pieces of gold for the rakhit sent W my adopted 
eiflters from one of whom, the sister of the Bans, I annnall|^ received ^is pledge by 
one of her band*maids : three of them I have vet in my possession, though I never saw 
tbe donor, who is now no more. I hsA likewise, some presented through the family 
priest, fir»m the Boondi qneen-mother, with whom I havo conversed for hours, though 
she waa invisible to me ; and from the ladies of rank of the eliieftain' families, but one of 
whom I ever beheld, though they often called upon me for the performance of brotherly 
offloea in consequence of such tie. There is a delicoOT in this onstom with which the 
bond uniting the cavaliers of Europe to the service of the fair, in the uys of idiivalry, 
will not compare. 

(2) Racred to Vishnn, with the title of Ananta, or infinite— Bhaewict/sra. (See 
Atiatio Bemrches, voL iiL p. 291 ). Here Vishnu appears os * lord of the roanea’ 





OfiAPTBEt zm 

jPatlimh eoniinued.-^Ador^hn tf ike tword: iU Seytkie origin,-^ !i%i 
Dueiera^ or military /ettivat: tie SiytMc orfyiv.’^Shntns or Iriam* ' 
pfial aree.—Oaaeaa of the Mcfpoote and Janut of ^ BoMiSIni.’^ 
UFonkip of armii if ike magio brand of Mewtr, eomp<ired milk tke 
tneianied emord, Tireing^ of the Sdda,-~BirtJi of Ku mara, ihe Bdif- 
poot Uare, eompared with the Boma* divinity.— Sirih of Oangai 
her analogy to Pallae. — Adoration of ike Moon.— Wortkip of Lae- 
akmi, or fortune,— of Tama, or Plato. — Deieali, or feetival of Lampi 
in Arabia, in Ohina, in Egypt^ and in India.— Anntteuia and Jal 
yafra.—Feetivali eaered to the Ceree and Neptune of the Bindve.— 
Eeetieal of the Autumnal Equinois.—Befleetione on the universal wor- 
ship of tie elements. Fire, Light, Water.— Festival eaered to kBthras or 
Vishnu, as the sun,— The Phallus : its etymology.— Rajpoot doctrine of 
tie Triad.— Symbols Vishnu, as the sun-god: kis messenger Goruda^ 
the eagle } his ekarioteer Aruna, or the dawn.— Sons of Arunct.— Fable’ 
analogous to that of learus.— Bites of Vishnu on tie Vernal Eqniston 
and Summer Solstice —Thlayatra, or Festival of the Arit : eomparsd 
witi tie ark of Osiris, and Argonantie expsdition of the Greeka.—Ety- 
mology of h.v^oonui,—Etkiopia the Lanka of the Hindue,— Their eea^ 
kiny, Sagara.—ltama, or Rameea, chitf of the Cushite naes of India,— 
Bamesa of tie Bajpoots and Bameee of Egjp’t compared— Re- 
fleetions. 


Kcarqa Sba^na, Worship of the Soord 
—The festiral in which thi« imposing rite 
occurs ie the Noratri (I), eaered to the god 
of war, 'commencing on the first of the 
month, Aeoj. It is essentially mnrtial, and 
confined to the Bajpoot, who on the 
departure of the monsoon finds himself at 
liberty to indulge his passion whether for ra- 
pine or terenge, both which in these tropi- 
oal regions are necessarily suspended during 


the rains. Arguing from the order of the 
passions, we may presume that the first 
objects of emblematio worship were i»m.> 
neoted with war, and we accordingly find 
the higbest rererebes paid to atins by 
eV-ery nation of antiquity. The Soytbio 
warrior of Oantral Aaia, the intrepid 
Gets, admitted no meaner representative of 
the god of battle than his own scimitar (S). 
He worshipped it, he swore by it ; it was 


(1) Noratri may be interpreted the nine duyd feativali or the ‘new night.' 

(2) “It was natural enough'* says Gibbon, "that the Soythians shotid adore with 
devotion the god of war ; but as they were incapable of forming eitiier an abstradi idea* 
or a corporeal representation, they worshipped their tutelar deify nnder fhd lyinbol m 
an iron eihieter. If the rites of fioythia were practised on this solemn ooouioib (a) a 

(a) Attila dictating the terms of peace with the envoys of Constantinople, at' fho 
city of Margiis, in Upper Moasia. 
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burried with him, in order thkt be might 
appear before tbe martial divinity in the 
other wortl as became hie worebipper on 
earth ; for the Oete of Tranaoxiana, from 
the earliest egee, not only believed in the 
eonl’i immortality, and in the doetrioe of 
rewards and pnniahmenta hereafter, but 
according to the father of hietory, he was a 
monotheiat^ of which fact he has left a 
memorable proof in tbe puni^ment of the 
celebrated Anacharaia, who, on bia return 
from a visit to Tbaiea and (hia brother 
philoaoj^era of Greece, attempted to in- 
troduce into the laud of the Sae« fSahatai) 
the oormpted polytheism of Athena. 

If we look westward from thia the eontral 
land of earliest civilization to Dacia, Thrace, 
Fannonia, the seats of the Thyasagetae or 
western Oetee, we find die same form of 
adoration addressed to the emblem of Mars, 
as mentioned by Xenophon in hia memorable 
retreat, and practised by Alaric and bia 
Goths, centnries atterwarda.in the Acropolis 
of Athena. If we transpoit onraelvee to the 
aiioree of Scandinavia, amongst the Cimbri 
and Getee of Jutland, to the Ultima Thule, 
wherever the name of Gets prevails we aliall 
find the same adoration paid by tbe Getic 
warrior to his aword. 

The FriaianJFrank, alao of Gothic race, 
adhered to this worship, and trnnamitted it 
with the other rites of the Getic warrior of 
theJaxartee; anch aa the adoration of the 
steed, sacred to tbe sun, the great god of the 
MasBagetee, aa well as of tbe Bnjpoot. who 
sacrificed it at the annual feast, or with hia 
arms and wife burnt it on hia funernl pile. 
Even the kings of tbe * second race ' kept up 
the religion of their Bcythic sires from the 


Jaxartes, and the boaea of the War-borae of 
Chilperio were exhumed with those of the 
monarch, These rites, aa well aa those long- 
cherished chivalrous notions, for which the 
Salim Franks have ever been oonapienous, 
had their birth in Central Asia ; for though 
contact with the more polished Arab eoften- 
ed the harsh character of the western wa^ 
rior, his. thirst for glory, the romantic oharm 
which fed hia passion, and bis desire to 
please the fair, he inherited from his ance^ 
tors on the shores of the Baltic, which were 
colonized from tbe Oxus. Whether Charle- 
magne addressed his sword as Joyeuee (1), 
or the Scandinavian hero Angantyr as the 
enclisnted blade Tirsing ( Sialmar's 
bane ), eaeli came from one common origin, 
the people which invented the custom of 
Kharga Shapna, or ‘adoration of the sword.’ 
But neither the faulchion “made by the 
dwarfs for Suafurlams,” nor the redoubted 
sword of Bayard with which he dubbed the 
first Francis, not erou the enchanted brand 
of Ariosto’s hero ran for a moment compare 
with tlie double-edged hhanda (scimitar) 
annually worshipped by the chivalry of 
Mewar. Before I descant on this monstrous 
blade, I shall give an abstract of the cere- 
monies on each of tbe nine daye sacred to 
the god of war. 

On the 1st of Asoj, after fasting, ablu- 
tion, and prayer, on the pai t of the prince 
and his house-hold, tbe double-edged khauda 
is removed from the hall of arms (ayudha- 
sala), and having received the homage 
( pooja) of the court, it is carried in proces- 
sion to the Kiehenpul (gate of Eishen), 
where it is delivered to the Baj Jogi (S), tbe 
ilfoAuats, and band of Jogis assembled in 


lo^ rather pile of faggots, three hundred yards in length and in breadth, was 

raised in ‘ a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mar was placed erect ou the summit of 
this rustic altar, which was nnnuallv consecrated by the blood of sheep, horses, and of 
the hundredth captive.”— OiWo»i’» Soman Empire, vol. vi n. 43. 

(1) St. Palaye, Memoirs of Amient Chivalry, P. 305. 

(3) Raj Jogi is the chief of the ascetic warriors ; the Mahmts are commanders. 
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fmot of the temple of Den 'the goddeu,’ 
adjoining the portal of Ei»hen(l). By these, 
the monaitie militant adorers of Hort, 
the god o/battUf the brand emblematic of the 
diTinty is jdaoed' (2) on the altar befitre the 
image of his dirine c >nsort. At three in the 
afternoon the naharrat, or grand kettle- 
drums, proclaim' from the Tripolia (3) the 
signal for the assemblage of the chiefs with 
tlteir retainers ; and the Rana and his caval- 
cade proceed fdirect to tlie stablea, when a 
buffalo is sacrificed in hotiour of the war- 
horse. Theuoe the prooessiou moves to the 
temple ef Devi, where the Baja Kishen 
{Oodi), has proceeded. Upon this, the 
fiana seats himself close to Biy Jogi, pre* 
aenta two pieces of silver and a coco-nut, 
performs homage to the aword ( kharga 
and returns to the palace. 

Asoj SJ. In similar state he proceeds to 
the Chongan, their Champ da Mart, where 
a buffalo is sacrificed ; and on the same day 
another buffalo victim is fslled by the ner- 
vous ana of a Bujpoot, near the Torwnpot, 
or triumphal gate. In the evening the 
Kana goes to the temple of Amba Mata, the 
universal mother, when several gouts and 
buffaloes bleed to the goddess. 

The 3d. Procession to the Cbougan, when 
another bufialo is offered ; and in the 
afternoon five btiffaloes and two rams are 
Buorifioed to Marsid Mata. 

On the 4th, as on every one of the nine 
days, the first visit is to the Champ de 
Mart : the day opens with the slaughter of 
a buffalo. The Bana proceeds to the temple 
of Devi, vrlien he worsbipe the sword, and 


the standard of the Bdj to whom, as the 
high-priest of Sira, tht god of tear, he pays 
homage, and' makes offering of a sngar, and 
a garland of roses. A bnffalb having been 
previously fixed to a stake near the temple, 
the Rana sacrifices him with his own hand, 
by piercing him from his travelling throne 
( raised on men's shoutders and' surrounded' 
by his vassals y with an arrow. In the days, 
of hiu strength, be seldom failed almost to- 
bury the feuthei- in the ffauk of the victim. 
Bnt on the Inst occasion, his 'enfeebled arm- 
made him excliiim with Frith wi-Baj, when, 
captive and blind, he wus brought forth to- 
amuse the Tatar despot , *' I draw not the 
bow ns in the dkjo of yore." 

On the 5lh, after the nsual sacrifice at 
the Chongan, and an elephant-fight, the 
procession marches to the temple of 
puma ( Hope ) ; a buffalo and a ram ar» 
offered to tbe godtlem adored by all the- 
Bijpoots, and the tutelary divinity of the 
Ohohans. On this day, the livM of some 
victims are spared at the interoession of th» 
Nnggur-Setb, or ctrief-magistrutei and thos» 
of his faith, tlie Jains. 

On tbe 6lh, the Buna visits the Chongan, 
but makes no sacrifice. In the afternoon, 
prayers and viclima to Devi ; and in thn 
evening the Bans visits Blkkiari Nath, the 
chief of Maitfora Jbgit, or split-ear asoetica. 

The 7th. After the daily runtine at the 
Chongan, and sacrificea to Devi, ( the god- 
des) of destruction }, the chief equerry is 
comramded to ndurn the steeds with their 
new caparisons, and lead tlicnr to be bathed 
in the lake. At night, the- sacrctl fire 
is kindled, and a buffalo and a ram am 


Mewan^ *** a'ugular society when we discuss the leligiooa institiitiaas of 


(1> The god Cbisbma is called 

(2) This is the thapna of the 
the purposes of adoration. 


Kithtn in the dialects. 

sword, literally its inauguration or inJueiionSvt 


(3) Tripo'lia^ or triple portal. 
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^i^eriJloe4 to Itevi : thf Jogiowe eaUed np 
«^d f«aaUd on bpit^ rice nod oiriwtmontn. 
On ooncl^n of the Bun and 

Ina o^iaAaina y wt the hermitage of Sokria 
Baba, an anchorite of the Jogi aeet< 

Qiih'— There is the Aomo, or fire^aeiifice 
in ttie palacy. In the afternoon, the prinee, 
with a aeleot eavalcade, prooeeda to the vil> 
lage of Sameena, hejond the oity-mlta, and 
Tiaita a celebrated Goaaen. (1) 

9th. — ^There ia no morning prooeasion. 
The hoiaea from the royal atablea, aa well ^a 
those of the chieftaiqa, are taken to the 
lake, and bathed by their grooma ; and on 
xetorn from patifieatioo they are capariaon* 
ed in tbeir new houainga, led forth, and 
reoeive the homage of their riders, and the 
Bana beatowa a largeaa on the master of the 
horse, the eqaerriee, nod grooms. At three 
in the nfteraoon, the nakarras baring thrice 
Bonnded, the whole state insignia, under a 
aeleot bnnd, proceed to Mount Matachal, 
and bring home the aword. When ita arrival 
in the court of the palace ia annonnoed, the 
Bana adrancea and reoeivea it with dee 
homage from the hands of the Raj Jogi, who 
is presented with a kheiat { while the ma- 
Awst, who has performed all the auateritira 
during the nine days, has hispoteraiS) filled 
with gold and silver coin. The whole of the 
Jogia are regaled, and presents are made to 
their ehieia. The elephante and horses again 
reoeive homage, and the aword, the shield. 


and spear, an wotabipped within the pahum 
At three in the morning the prinee t%kea 
repose. 

The loth, or DtMtra, ia a (hetival 
nniversally known in India, and raapeeted 
by all olassea, although entirey military, 
being commemorative of the day on wlucit 
the deified Bama oommenoed bis expedition 
to Lanka fur the redemption of Seeta ; (4) 
the ** tenth of Aeoj ” is oonseqinently deemr 
ed by the Bajpoot a fortunate day for 
warlike enterpriee. The day commences with 
a visit from the prinoe or obieftain to his 
spiritual guide. Tente and carpets are pre* 
pared at the Cbougan or Matachal monnt, 
where the artillery ia sent ; and in the 
afternoon, the Bana, his chiefs and their 
retainers repair to the fiM efSSart, worship 
the haijri tree, liberate the nUtaeh or jay 
( sacred to Rama ), and return amidst a 
discharge of gnns. 

nth. In the morning, the Bana, with 
all the state insignia, the kettIe>dnimB sound- 
ing in rear, proceeds towards the Mata- 
cbal mount, and takes the muster of his 
troops, amidst discharges of cannon, tilt- 
ing, and display of horsemanship. The 
spectacle is imposing even in the decline of 
this bouse. The hilarity of the party, tlie 
diversified costume, the various forms, 
colours, and decorations of the turbans, in 
which some have the heron plume, or sprigs 
from eoroe shrub sacred to the god of 


(1,1 On this day, sons visit and pay adoration to tbeir fathers. The diet is chiefly of 
vegetables and fruits. Brahmins with uieir unmarried deugbteie are feasted, and reoeive 
garments called ehoonduree from their chiefs. 

(8) The Jooi’s patera is not so revolting as that of their divinity Hari ( the god of 
wax ), whieh is the human cranium ; this is a hollow gourd. 

(3) From due or dos-, the numeral ten ; the tenth. 

(4) In this ancient story we are made acqnsinted with the distant maritime wars 
whioh the princes of India carried on. Even supposing Bavana’s abode to be the insular 
Ceylon, he must have been every powerful prince to equip an armament sufficiently 
namerouB to carry off from the remote kingdom of Koehula the wife of the great king of 
the Sniyas. It is most improbable that a petty king of Ceylon could wage equal war with 
a potentate who held the chief dominion of India ; whose father, Deearatha, drove his 
victorious oar (roMu) over ev^ region (jdeta), and whose intercourse with the countries 
beyond the Brahmaputra is distinctly to be traced in the Bomagma, 
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war i the clnetere of Janees, ehining matph- 
locka, an*) bla(& bucklen, and aoarle^ itooa- 
inge of the stee^a* and waving penone, leoail 
foroibly the glorious days ofthedovotod 
Banga, or the immortal Pertap, who 09 anph 
ooeaaioni oolleoted round the blank eAaagi 
and crimson banner of Mewar a band of 
sixteen fhonaand of his own kin and elan« 
whose lives were their lord’s and their 
oonntry’s. The shops and basars are oma- 
mented with festoons of flowers and branch- 
es of trees, while the costliest cloths and 
brocades are extended on sereens, to do 
honour to their prince ; the torun ( or 
triumphal arch ) is placed before the tent, 
on a column of which he places one hand 
as he alights, and before entering makes 
several circumambnlationa All present 
offer their wtzurt to the prince, the artil- 
lery Area, and the bards raise “ the song of 
praise,’’ celebrating the glories of the past ; 
the fame of Samra, who fell with thirteen 
thonsand of his kin on the Caggar ; of Ursi 
and his twelve brave eons, who gave them- 
selves as victims for the salvation of Cbee- 
tore i of Koombho, Lakha, Bangs, Pertap, 
Umra, lUj, all dosconded of the blood of 
Bama, whose exploits, three thonsand five 
hundred years before, they are met to 
celebrate. The situation of Matachal is 
well oalonlated for such a epectaole, as in- 
deed is the whole ground from the palaoe 
through the Delhi portal to the mount, on 
which is erected one of tlie several eaatles 
commanding the approaches to the city. 
The fort is dedicated to Jf<Ua, though it 
would not long remain st^le {aekal) be- 


dfll 

fore a bathety of tbirfywig 
guns are drpwn n^ about the terpMnaMpa 
of tiie slope of the natural glacis ^ tbs Nana 
and his court remmp on horssbaek baU 
the ascent ; and while syerjr ohisf or vassal 
is at liberty to lesvc hw ranks, asd ** wdteh 
the world with noble horsemanship," titers 
is nothing tumnltuons, nothing offensive Is 
their mirth. 

The steeds pnrchssed since the lest festi- 
val are named, sad as the cavalcade returns, 
their grooms repeat the appellationa of each 
ss the word is pssssd by the master of the 
horse ; as * the reyal steed ; ’ Sjf- 

more, * the chief of bones ;’ Monika, * the 
gem ; * Bujra ' (he thunderbolt,’ Ac. Ao. 
On retnming to the palaqe, gifto are present- 
ed by the Sana to bio chiefs The Chohau 
chief of Eotario claims the opparel whioh 
his prinoe wears on this day, in token oC 
the fidelity of ilia ancestor to the minor, 
Oody Sing, in Akber’s wars. To others, n 
fillet or balabmd for the turban is print- 
ed i but all such oompHments ate regulated 
by precedent or immediate merit. 

Thus terminates the norofri festival 
sacred to the god of war, which in every 
point of view is analogous to the autumnal 
festival of the Scythic warlike nations, when 
these princes took the muster of their 
armies, and performed the same rites to the 
great celestial luminary(l). I hare present- 
ed to the antiquarian reader these details, 
because it is in minute particulars that ana- 
logous oustoms are detected. Thus the 
temporary (orwn, or triumphal aroh, ereoted 
in front of the tent at Mouot MoloehO, 


( 1 ) "A la premiere lune de cbaqne annee, tons oes officers, grands et petite, teooient 
nne sssemblee generate a la oour da Tanjon, et y faisoient un sacrifice solemnel : a la 
cinquieme lane, ils s’sssembloieat a Lumtehiug on ils sacrifioient an ciel, a la teow, mx 
esprits, et anx ancetres. D se tenoit encore une grande assemblee a Tai-lin 'dans I’antomne* 
paroe qu alors les chevaux etoient pula gtaa, et on y faiaoit en meme-tema le denomhre- 
ment dei hommee et dec tronpeaux ; maia tons Ua joura le Tanjon sortuu do son camp, le 
matin poor adorer le soleil, et le ooir la lone. Ba tente etoit placee a ganche oomiae le 
cote le plus honorable chen ces peoples et legacdoit le oouotkHut.’’— Avanf J* CL SOtt- 
L' Bistort Qenerolt des Ewt, vol, i- p> Si. 
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«r<mM aearcwly olatm l«ait notio«, but 
that w» discover even in thie emUen ibe 
origin of the tricmpbaJ srcfaes of antiquity, 
with many other riles which may he traced 
to dte Xndo-Beythie races of A»tu The 
teraa in its original form coaaisted of two 
columns and an architrave, eonstituting the 
number tirte, aaored to Hari, the god of 
war. In the progress of the arts, the atchi* 
trave gave way to the Hindu arch, which 
consisted of two or more ribs without the 
key-stone, the apex being the perpendicular 
jucction of the arohivaults ; nor is the arc 
of the toran semi-circular, or any segment 
Of a circle, but with that graeeful curvature 
which stampe with origiuality one of the 
arcbea of the Normans, who may have 
brought it from their ancient seats on the 
Ozna, whence it may also have been carried 
within the Indue. The cromlech, or trili- 
thio altar iu the centre of all those monu- 
meuta called Druidic, is moat probably 
toruiui sacred to the Sun-god Beleonus, like 
Hor, or Bal-siva, the god of battle, to 
whom as soon os a temple is raieed, the 
rerun is erected, and mauy of these are ex- 
quisitely beantiful (1). 

An interesting essay might be written 
on portet and torunt, their oames and attri- 
butee, and the geuii piesiding as their 
goardians. Amongst all the nations of anti- 
quity, the portal has bad its peoulair vene- 
ration : to pass it was a privilege regarded 
as a mark of honour. The Jew Hamaii, in 
the true oriental style, took post at the 
king’s gate as on inexpugnable position. 
The most pompous court in Europe takes 
its title from its porte{2), where, as at 
Oidipur, all alight. The tripolia, or triple 


portal, the entry to the magnificent terraor 
iu front of the Eana’s palace, coosiats, like 
the Boman arcs of triumph, of Uiree arches,, 
atill preaerving the numeral socred to the 
god of battle, one of whose titles is Tbipoobi, 
which may be rendered TripeU, or lord of 
the three plaeet qf abode, or cities, but 
applied in its extensive sense to the three 
worlds, heaven, earth, and bell.. From the 
Seusi-rit Pola, we have the Oreek Pule*,, 
a gate, or pass; and in the guardian or 
Poliok, the Pulorot or porter ; while to 
this laugue mere our own language is in- 
debted, not only for its portea and porters^ 
but its doors (dwara). Pylos signified also- 
a pass ; so in Sanscrit these natural barriers 
are called Palat, and hence the poetical 
epithet appKed to the aboriginal mountain- 
tribes of Rajasthan, namely, Pali-pat i and 
Pal-indra, * lorda'ef the poet,' 

Oae of the meet important of the Bosaao- 
divinities was i Janus,) whence Jmua, or 
portal^ of which he was the guardian. A 
resemblance between the Ganesa of the 
Hindu pantheon and the Roman Janus has 
been pointed out by Sir W. Junes, but his 
analogy extended little beyond nominal 
similarity. The fable of the birth of Oanesa 
foruisbeB 08 with, the origin of the worship 
of Janus, and ns it has never been given, 
I shall transcribe it form the bard- Chund. 
Ganesa is the cliief of the geBii(J) attendant 
on the god of war, and was expressly form- 
ed by Oomia, the Hindu Juno, to guard the 
entrance of her cavemed retreat in the 
Caueasua, where she took refuge from the 
tyranny of the lord of Cailaaa (Olympus),, 
whose throne is fixed amidst etemid suows 


fl) I shall give an engraving of one at a fntnre period. 

(2) Hence may be found a good etymology oijanitarp, the guardian of the aerat, 
a title left by- the lords of Eastern Borne for the Poite. 

(3) In Sanscrit gen ( pronounced as guaX J*’* Persians, transmuted to 

oenii • here is another instance in point of the alternation of the initial, and suftened by 
Deing transplanted from Indo-Seytuia to Persia, as Qmet was Janxx at Romo. 
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«D the BurnmU of this peak of the gigaatio 
Unnoiteus {KhO’ha»a^\. 

"Strife aroae between Mahadera and 
the faithful Parvati : abe fled to the moan* 
tiiina and took refuge in a cave. A crystal 
fonntain tempted her to bathe, bat shame 
was awakened ; she dreaded being seen, 
llubbing her frame, she made an image 
of man ; with her nail she sprinkled it 
with the water of life, and placed it as 
guardian at the entrance of the cave." En- 
grossed with the reoollection of Parvati(^ 
Siva went to Kartikai^) for tidings 
of his mother, and together they searched 
each valley and recess, and at length 
reached the spot where a figure was placed 
at the entrance of a cavern. As the chief of 
tlie gods prepared to esplore this retreat, 
lie was stopped by the PoKoh. In a rage 
he struck off his head with his discuss 
( ehvkra ), and in the gloom discovered the 
object of his search. Surprised and dis> 
inayed, she demanded how he obtained 
ingress ; " was there no guardian at the 
entrance ? " The furious Siva replied, that 
he had cut off his head. On hearing this, 
the mountain-goddess was enraged, and 
weeping, exclaimed, “ You have destroyed 
my cliild.’’ The gnd, determined to recall 
him to life, decollated a young elephant, 


replaopd the head ha had out and name- 
ing him ChcMoa, decreed that in eveUT 
resolve his name should be first invoked. 

Iwoeatim of the Bard to Qaaeaa. 

"Oh, Qanesa * thou art a mighty lord ; 
thy single tusk (4) is beautiful and de* 
mands the tribute of praise from tbe Indra 
of song. (5) Thou art the chief of the bn- 
man race ; the destroyer of unclean spirits ; 
the remover of fevers, whether daily or 
tertian. Thy b'ird sounds thy pruse ; let 
my work be accomplished 1" 

Thus Oanesa is the cliief of the Dii 
minaret of the Hindu pantheon, as the 
etymology of tbe word indicates (6), and 
like Janus, was entrnsted with the gates of 
heaven ; while of his right to preside over 
peace and war, the fable related affords 
abundant testimony. Oanesa is the first 
invoked and propitiated (7) on every under- 
taking, whether warlike or pacific. The 
warrior implores his conosel ; the banker 
indites his name at the commencement of 
every letter ; the architect places his image 
in tbe foundation of every edifice ; and the 
figure of Oanesa is either sculptured or 
painted at the door of every bouse as a 
protection against evil. Our Hindu Janus 
is represented as four-armed and holding tlie 


(I) The Casta Jfontee of Ptolemy. 

(3) Parvati ‘the mountain goddess.’ was called Sati, or ' the faithful ’ in her fonsmt 
birth. She became the mother of Januvi, the river ( gut^a ) goddess. 

(3) Kartika, 'the son of Siva and Farvoti, the Jupiter and Juno of the Hindu theo- 
gony, has the leading of the armies of the gods, delegated bv his father ; and his moi^t 
has presented to him her peacock, which is the steed of this warlike divinity. He is 
called Kartika ( Curtikeya ) from being nursed by six females called SriUika, who iu- 
lial H six of the seven stars composing the constellation of tbe Wain, or Ursa Major, 
Thus the Hindu Mars, born of Jupiter and Jnno, nod nursed by Ursa Major, is like all 
other theogonies, an astronomicui allegory. There is another legend of he birth of Mars, 
uhii'h I shall give iu the text. 

(4) This elephant-headed divinity has but one tusk. 

{H) Tlie bard thus modostly desipatr s himself. 

(fi) Chief ( esa, i»a at ixteara ) of the gana ( genii ) or aUendanU on Siva. 

(7) So he was at Rome, and hie statue held the keys uf heaven in his right hand, 
and, like Gaiiesa a rod ( the wkots ) in his left. 
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dink dte olbb, ind 

the lotiis. " OetKlto ib i>ot, howbetf, bifUhM 
like tfib Boittan gnetditn Of {tortUt. Id 
evei; tnaaiMtioiia he is adt or the first 
though the Hinda does uot, like the Botnee, 
open the year iHtii his name. Ishatloon- 
clude irith remarkidif, that ode of the portes 
•of every Hiddu eity is oained the Oaluta 
as irelt as some oodspicaous edtraaoe to 
the palaoe : thus Oudipnr has its Ganesa 
«ho slao gives a name to the hall, 
the OaaeSa deori ; aod his shrino #in be 
found on tlie aseedt of evdry saered inouirt, 
as at Aboo, whore it i> {fiaced closed to a 
fountain od tho abrupt face, about twelve 
hnfidred feet from the base. I^iere is 
KkeWiae a hitl sacred to him in JiAewar sailed 
Chuuiit &ir, tantamount to the dtodt jitni- 
atbtm of the eternal city. l!he companion 
of fhia divinity is a rat, uho indirect ly 
receives a portion of homage, andf with full 
as much right at the bird emblematio of 
Minerva. 

We have abandoned the temple of the 
waiitke divinity (f>evt), the eword of Mars, 
and the triumphal torun, to invoke Ganesa, 
It win have been remarked that the Bana 
aids himaelf to dismount by placing his 
hand on one of the columns of tho torun, 
an act which is pregnant with a mortitti 
aHosion as are indeed the entire ceremonials 
of the "worship of the eword.” 

It might he deemed folly to ifaee the 
rites and snperstitions of so remote en s^ 
end natitm to Central Asia ; hnt whdd we find 
the superetitions of the Iado>Soytbio Qete 
prevailing within the' Indoa, in Dacia, and 
on the ti^oree of the Baltic, wS may saaume 
their oommon origin ; for slthongh the wor- 
ship of arms haa prevailed among all warlike 
tribes, there is a peculiar reapeet paid to- ' 


the sword among the Getic races. The 
Greeks and Bomana paid devotion to their 
arms, and swore by them. The Greeks 
brought their habits from ancient Thrace, 
where the custom existed of presenting as 
the greatest gift, that peculiar kind of aword 
called aeinaeet, which wo dare not derive 
from the Iddn-Soythio or Sanscrit an, a 
aword When Xenophon, on bis retreat, 
reached the court of Beuthes, he agreed to 
ettacb bis corps to the service of tiie Tbraoi* 
an. ■ His officers on iotrodnotion, iu the 
trne oriental style, presented their hutturt, 
or gifts' of homage, excepting Xenophon. 
uh. 0 , deeming himself too exalted to make 
the oommon offering, presented hia sword, 
probably only to be touched in recognition 
of hit aervieea being aeoepted. Tbe most 
powerful oath of tbe Bajpoot, next to hia 
sovereign's throne ( ffoU-ea-an ), ia by hia 
arms, ya HI ea an, * by this weapon *’ as, 
suiting the action to the word, he puts his 
hand on hia dagger, never absent from bis 
f girdle. DM, tunear, ea an, ‘ by my sword 
aod shield f The shield is deemed the only 
fit vessel or' salver on which to present 
gifts ; and accordingly at a Bajpoot court, 
sbawla, brocades, scarfs, and jewels are 
always spread before the guest on bnckleta. 

In the Banic * incantation of Hervor,” 
daughter of Angantyr, at tbe tomb of her 
frther, ehe invokes the dead to deliver tbe 
enchanted brand TrUing or SieAmai^t 
fane,” which according to Getic cuatom, 
Was bnried in his tomb ; she adjures him 
and hia brothers " by all their arms, their 
ekielde It is depicted with great 

force, and, translated, would deeply interest 
a Bajpoot, who might deem it the spell by 
which the JStandaot Hninaa, which he 
aanually worahipey eras obtained. 


(1) The Gothic invaders of Italy inaugnmted their monsrohy by placing him upon a 
shield and elevating him on their ibouldera in the midat of hit army. 
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IjKuurE^nos. 

ARifMf.— *‘AvaAe, A-oRiatyr! Merw, 
tite only dAftfhtor «f thee «iu( Euefo, doth 
•welna thee. Oiea me o«t of the tomb the 
tempeead ewotd erkioh the dntfe made for 
Soefttrloau. 

‘’Can none of EyTorc'(l) lont apeak 
with me <»it of the habitatioiu of tbs dead ? 
Hervardvr (1), Hnrrardnr P"(l) 

The tomb at length opena,' the ineide of 
which appeara on fire, and a reply ie enng 
from within : 

Angantgr . — ‘Danghter Horror, ftiH of 
epella to raiae the dead,, why doet ‘thou call 
00 ? I was not buried either by father or 
friends : two who lived after me got Tirting, 
onto of whom is now in possession there of, " 

■ Hervor. — ** The ‘dead shall never enjoy 
rest unless Angantyr deliver me Tirsing 
that draveth shields, and killed Hiabnar.**(2) 
dNyontyr'.— “Toung maid, thou art of 
manlike courage, who dost rove by night to 


topiba, with apeag angitoi^ with aagio 
spellsf^, with halm -and ooatof mail,' be* 
fore the door of OUT halL*’ 

StTv»r.—'*lX te net good for Iheo 
to hide ib“ 

dpyoatyr,— “ The death e/Mloiawr (4) 
Jiec nndtr my riKmldera ; it is idl wrayt 
up in fim : 1 kno# no maid that tlarM to 
tako this award » hand.” 

ATervor.— “1 ^all take in band the ahaig 
awmrd, if imay obtain it Ido not think 
ehoi fire will bam whioh playe about the 
site of deceaaod men.” <6) ' 

Angantgr.-—"' Take a^ fce^ Miafnar’e 
Mae : toaoh but tba odgea of it, tbwe is 
poison in thorn both (fi) ; it is moat icm/^ 
dovourer of men.” <7) 

Tradition has hallowed tiie tw«*adged 
sword (JkJUmda) of ifewar, by inveeting it 
with an origin as myst^ona aa “tho ^no 
of Hialmar.” It is supposed to bo thd an* 
ohaated weapon fabrioaicd by rtnai- 
earsKt (8) with which the Hindu Frimerpian 


(1) All these proper names miaht have Oricntal*etrmnlegieB asrigned to thra : 
Eyvor'sail is the name of a celebrated Rajpoot hero of the Buatti.tribe, who wwe driven 
at an early period from the very heart of Scythia, and are of Yadu race. 

(2) This word can have a Sanscrit derivation from hya, ‘ a horse, ’ tnarng, ' to strike 
or kill ; ' Siatmtw, ' the faorse.Blayer. ’ 

(3) The custom of engraving incantations on weapons is also tram the East, and 
thence adopted by the Mahomedans, as wsJl as the nse of phylacteries. 'The name of tho 
goddees gnuding Nie tribe is often inscribed, and T have hM an entire copy of the 
Bkagrat Gita taken from the turban of a Sajpoot killed in action ; in like manner the 
Mahomedans place therein the Koran, 

(4) The metaphorical name of the aword Tirsing, 

(0) I have already mentionsd these fires, which the northern nations believed to 
issue from the tombs of their heroes, and which seemed to guard their ashes; them they 
called Sauga KUdr, or ‘ the nspuloh^ fires,* and they were supposed more espeotidly 
to surround tombs which contained hidden treosores. These snpereatural firre are tenaei 
SAakaba ^ the Bripoots. When the intrepid Scandinavian maiden observes that eha 
is not afrikia of the fiome bumiug her, she ie bolder than oae of the boldest Saijpoots, fmr 
iSri* jETnsAaa, who was shocked A the bare idea of goiim near toese aepnlehral luhtd, was 
one of three noa-oommissioned ofliceres who aftorwaros lod .thirty-two fireloeas to tbe 
attack and defeat ei 1,500 Piudacriea. 

(ft) Like tbs Rajpoots Khania, Tirsing was double-edgod ; the poison of lAese edges 
is a tme (kieatai idea. 

(7) ^Sfts peeia is from the Sanatir Sagka, aa ancient Icelandic history. Bee JEddv, 
vol. ii. p. r#*. 

(8) The Vulcan of the Hindus. 
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■girdpd the fimnder of the noe^ aad led hen 
forth to the fionqneet of CheetoM(I). It 
remeined the greet heir-loom of her primee 
4ill the seek of Cheetore by the Tetar Alla, 
arhen Baaa IJrei and eleven of hw brave 
iiona devoted themselvea at the eomiuand of 
tite gnardies goddesa of their race, and their 
•capital faSng into the handa of the invader 
the last Bcioa of Bappa became a fugitive 
•amidat tSiemountaiiia of Oie weat. It waa 
then the Tatar inducted the Sonignrra 
Maldeo-aa hia lieutenant, into the capital of 
tbeOhdotea. The moat celebrated of the 
poetie tihronielea of Mevar given an elabovt- 
ted deecription of the anbterranean palace 
m Cheetcre, in one of whote entraoeea the 
dreedftti aarrifioc was perpetuated to save 
the hononr of Pndmini and the fair of Chee- 
tore from the bmtaliaed Tatars. The 
enrioaHy of Middeo waa m<n« powerfnl than 
fria anperStition, and he determined to 
explore these hidden abodes, thongh reputed 
to be guarded by the eeipent genii atten- 
dant on Kagneeha, the ancient divinity of 
its Taitkae fonndesa (2). Whether it was 
friroagh the identical cavemed paarage, 
and over the aehea of those martyred 
JraMvatii^ that he made good hie way into 
those roek-bound abodee, the legend says 
not ; bat ^umgh 

"In darkness, and with danger's 
compassed round. 

And solitude," 

the intrepid Mnldeo paused not until he 
bad penetrated to the very bounds of the 
abyss, where in a reoees he beheld the 


snaky sorceress and hw sister crew seated 
round a canldron, in which the materials 
of their incatitaioa were solving before a 
Are that served to illume this abode of 
horror. As he paused, the «verberation of 
hie footatepe osueed the infernal crew to 
look athwart the palpable obeenre of their 
abode, and beholding the audacions mortal, 
they demanded his intent. The valiant 
Sonignrm replied that he did not come as 
a epy, 

" With purpose to explore or to disturb 

Tlie secrets of their realm," 
but in seaieh of the enchanted brand of 
the founder of the Gehlotes. Soon they 
made proof of Maldeo’s hardihood. Un- 
covering the cuuldron, he beheld a 
sight most appalling: amidst divers fiag- 
ments of animals was the arm ef an 
infant. A dish of this horrid repost was 
placed before him, and a silent signal rondo 
for him to eat. He obeyed, and returned 
the empty plotter ; it was proof sufficient of 
his worth to wear the enchanted blade, 
which draws forth from its secret abode, 
was put into the band of Muldco, who 
bowing retired with the trophy. 

Bana Hamira recovered this heir-loom 
of the hotise, and with it the throne of Chee- 
tore, by hie marriage with the daughter of 
bis, Bonigurra, ' ss related in the annnle, 
Anotlier version says it was Ilamim him- 
self who obtained the enchanted sword, by 
his incantations to Charnni Devi, or the 
goddess of the bards, whom be worsliipped. 

We shall conclude this account of the 


/i» ™ ^ount of the initiation to arms of Bappa, the founder of the Gehlotes. 

(2) The ?nwt pnnee, from whom Bappa took Cheetore, was of the Thh or Taknhae 
nM.otythaaiMagneeha m Nagini Mata ntB \h» mother, represented half woman and 
half HSfMnt ; the sister of the mother of the Scythio race, according to their legends ; 
so that the deeper we Ave mto this traditions, the stronger reason we s^l find to assign 
a Scyttic OT'etn to all them tribes. . Ae Bappa, the fbnnder of the Gehlotes, retired into 
*° ^"^ * *” 1 shall find fault with no antiquary, wh<> will 

coniiejrtion between Kanaksen, the founder of the Balabhi 
ly ^cytkic “**™***^** Hana'e line. Many rites of the Baum’s house are deciiled- 
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Hiilitary featird of Moorar witb tli« birth 
Kutnwa, tile god of war, token from tbe 
moot cetehmtod of their mytlKdogieol 
poenio, the JBiieMjWftff, probably the moot 
wicient book in the world. "Mem, diiu^hter 
of Meru, became tbe epouae of Himovati, 
from wlioae union aprnng the beauteoua 
GaiigOi and her oister Ooma. Qnnga was 
eonght in mirriage by ell the oelestiale ; 
while Ooma, after a long life of austerity, 
was espoused by jRoodra(l)>" Dut neither 
meter was fortunate enoagh to hare o8- 
faring until Qanga became pregnant by 
HcrasHAsa ( regent of fire), and "Kukaka, 
reeplentleut aa the eun, illustrioua as the 
moon, was prod need from the sUe of 
Ositga.” The geds, with Iiidra at their 
bead, carried him to the I^nUika${^ to be 
nureed, and lie became their },iint care. 
" Aa he resembled tbe fire in brightneaa, he 
receired the name of Scaoda, when the 
. immortah, with Aovi ( fire ) at their head 
anointed him as gweral of the armies of the 
Tlios ( the bard Valmiki 


speuka), obt Bhma, iui««. t ndatod the 
story of the prodootion of Ascawmi’* 

This is very eurious retie of aneienk 
mytbulegy, vu which we may trace tbe most 
nraterial circuuntoiices of the birth, of the 
Bofflan diriinty of war. Kumara (Mam) wae 
the son of Jannuvi (Juni>), and born, like 
the Boman, without seaaol iiitercuurao, bnb 
by tbe agmiey of Vulcan (regent of fire)t 
Kumara has the peaeock (sacred to June 
likewise) as his oompauion ; and as tha 
Oreoian goddess is feigned to have her can 
drawn by peacocks, to Xurmara (the evit 
striker) has a peacock for hie steed. 

Ganga, * the river goddesa,’ has some of 
tbe attributes of Pallas, being like tbs 
Athenian maid ( Gangs never manried } 
horn from the head of Jove. The bard of 
the silver age makes her fad from a glacier 
of Kailas ( Olympus ) on tbe bead of the 
father sf the geds, and remain many yearn 
within tlio folds of his. tiara {jata ), nntil.ah 
length being liberated, she was precipiatstod 
into tbe plaina of Aryavarta. It was in 


(1) One of the names of tlio divinity of war, whose ^ images are coveted widr 
vermition in imitation of blood. , «2y,the German rood«r,*red’ ), 

(8) The Pleiades. 

(9) The festival of the birth of this son of Gauge, orJanuvi, is on the tOth of Jigt: 
Sir W. Jones gives the blowing couplet from the Saneha ; On the 10th of Jj»i$h'tha, 
on the bright half of the month, on the day of MAWOAt.A,* son of the earth, when the 
moon was in Hsata. this daughter of Jakait brought feom the rocks, and ploughed over 
the land inhabited by mortala.’*' 


* Mauoala is one of the names (and perhaps one of the oldest) of the Hindu 
Mars (Ksmaro^, to whom the of the Northmen, tbe Mardi of the French, 

the dies JUdriis of the Romans, are ahko sacred. Mangala also means ‘happy,* the- 
reverse of the origin of Hangul, said to mean 'sad.’ The j uxta>poaition of the Mjpook' 
and Scandinavian days of the week will shew that they have the same origin. 


Kajpoot. 

Surya-war 

6om, or Indu'war... 

Bud* war 

Manpl-war 

Vrishpat-war (a) 

Sucra*war(6) 

Sani, or 1 

Sanichra / ' 


Scandinavian and Saxon* 

Snn-dav. 

I Mooa>&y. 

Tnis'day* 

.Wodens-day. 

ThorS'day, 

Frey 'day. 

Satuisday. 


(n) Vrihtts pati, ‘ he who rides on the bull;' tbe steed of tiro Bsjpoot god of war, 
(6) Sucra is a Cyclop, regent of the planet Venus. 
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tbia esMpe ambdb* bimt ber toAy bavriar 
( th« flbwda^ ), tad ob tt>e birth af 
Eumiuni axpewd thoae reina «{ gold odlled 
amhmaadi, in otdiat like tbe jembtt taiU, 
pfebeWy etludiBg to Uie reina d gold dia* 
eorered ia the reoka of the dimgea ie tboee 
diecsnt agaa. 

The last daj oE ^ month Aaoj nabtte in 
the Hinds winter ( Swd-rit )■ On tiiia daj^ 
aetblag bat white raetmenta end ailrer 
( damdi ) oruanaeDta am worn, in hwonr of 
the ndon ( CAanJr * ), who girtt ii* (1) 
•aaie to the 

** — — f aleand oommon dmdge 

* Tween man and man.'* 

Thta year them waa an entin intercalary 
maath : andi are called Lvmm. There ia a 
proeaaaien of all the chie& to the Ohosgan ; 
and on their retain^ a fall court ia bald in 
the great hall, which bnreahe np with 
“ obrisanm to the lamp " (jolt e» ikoo/ra ), 
wheee l^bteach raverencee when the cand* 
lee am lit at borne, tvay Rajpoot, from tbo 
prinee to the owner of a *’ akin ( churta ) of 
laod seated on a white linen eloth, should 
worabip hie tutelary diviidty, Md feed the 
priecta with esgar and milk. 

Cabtioa.— T bie month ia pecnliarly eac- 
nd to Laithmi, the goddeee of wealth, the 
Juno Moneta of the Bomane. The IStfa ia 
called the Dhuntentt, or thirteenth ( day ) 
of wealth when gold and silver coin are 
worshiped, as the representatives of the god- 
dess, by her votatiee of all classes, but 
especially by the mercantile. On the Idtli, 
all anoint with oil, and make libations 
thereof to Faeta, the judge of departed 
apirito. Worship {pooja ) ia performed to 
the lump, which represents the god of bell, 
end is thence called Tumthdiyia, * the lamp 


of Pinto I* and on this day pwHat ittomina-' 
tion tekee ^aee tbrongbost the dty, 

Dttwau^or JPhstseal qf Xauq/tj-^a Hit 
Amavne, or idet of Oartica, ia one of the 
most brilliant fetes of Bajaetban, celled the 
Dtwali, when every city, villagei and 
encampment, eabibita a Uane of tplendonr. 
The potters’ wheels revolve for weeks before 
soialy in the manofastaro of lamps ( iipa ) 
and from the palace to the peasant’s hut, 
everyone suppliea himself with them, in 
proportion to bis moans, and artaagea them 
aeeording to hia fancy. Stofb, piecea of 
gold, and sweotmenta, an carried in traj's 
and oonseeratod at the temple ol Lekehnii, 
the geddeu to whom the day ia 

oonaecrated. The Sana on this ocearicm 
hOnoun hie primeminiater with hia presence 
to dinner $ and this chief officer ef the state 
who » always of tim mercantile caste, 
poors oil into a forfa cotta lamp, whWh hia 
sovereign holds } the same libatkst of oil 
is permitted by each of the near relalicsw of 
the minister. On Uiis day, it is incumbent 
npoD every votary of Laksbmi to try the 
cbaooc of the dice, and from their success in 
the demUi, the prince, the chief, the mer- 
chant, and the artisan, fortell the state of 
their cofi'era for the ensuing year. 

Zaktkmi, though on this festival depic- 
ted under by the type of riches, is evidently 
the beneficent Annapurna in another garb, 
for the sgricnltural community place a 
corn-msasnre filled with grain and adorned 
with flowers as ber representative ; or, if 
they adorn ber effigies they are thoae of 
Padma, the watei>nyiuph, with a lotus in 
one hand, and the pathu ( or fillet for the 
heed ) in the other. As Lakshmi was 
produced at “ the Churning of the Ocean," 
and hence called one of the fourteen 


(1) It will be recollected that the moon with the Rajpoots as with the Bcandinevians 
is a mule divinity. The Tatars, who also consider him a male divinity, pay him especial 
adi. ration in this sutnnmal month. 
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f em*,” irtie !• oaotodad with Bamthm, ttief 
of the apuraif th« Tcntl* of tho Hiiidw 
Tboogh both werecrcotod from tho froth 
( 0afa ) of tho woten { mp or mp), th^ 
lire w distinct ha tbt npreaaatetaoaa irC 
' richf and beauty can be. Lakahmi haoanM 
^ wife of VUmit or Saniya, and io planed 
at the feet of hie marine aonoh lehea ha k 
floatinif on the ebaotic waten. Aa Ua 
cooaort, ahe inorgaa into the ohamoter of 
Saraarati, the godd«M of eloqneoce, and 
here we have the ooaibiaattan of M.iaetTai 
and Apollo. Aa of Minerva, the owl ie the 
attendant of Lakahmi i and when we reflect 
that the Egyptiaua, who fnmiabed the Qre- 
eian paatbeoai held theae aolemn featlvala, 
alao called ‘‘fAe/Mk a/lampe,” in hononr 
of Minerva at Saia, we may deduce the 
origin of Chia grand Oriental feetivat from 
that coninkon mother>«ottotry in Oentral 
Aaia. wheaee, the DewaK radiated to remote 
China, the Nile, the Qangee, and the ahona 
of the Tigria ; for ehebrat of lalam ia bnt 
” the feaat of lampe " of the Itujpoota. In 
all theae there ia a mixture of the attribatee 
of Ceree and Ptoaerpine, of Plntna and 
Pluto. Lakahmi partakea of tlie attributea 
of both the firat, while Ouvera (1), who k 
conjoined with her, ie Plutua : aa Yama k 
Pluto the internal judge. The oonaecrated 
lampa and the libationa of oil are all dedi« 
cated to him ; and “ torohea and flaming 
brands are likswiae kindled and eenaecrated, 
to burn tho bodies of kinsmen who may be 
dead in battle, in a foreign land, and light 
tliem through tbeahadea of death to the 
mansion of Yama." (2) 

To the infernal god Yama, who ia “the 
aou of the sun,’’ the second day following 


tlM AmnVM, nr aibf of .Qu^c% la also 
oeered i'ibk daUnfl Iht jBltmffa w 

‘the brothats,' beeaaan tin xivnr fndiUnn 
PanNMMonthu day nntarUiued her hm> 
thet ( bkrulri > Yama* and k tiiemfofn' 
cnnaecrated to frateraal affection. AA the 
boar of euifew {gooialuJe (8), whan the 
oattle rettum from the fielda ), tho oow k \ 
worahipped, the herd having been pravionjly 
tetaded. From thk ceremony no rank k 
exempted on the preceding day, dedioatad 
to Crishna : prince and peasant, all beo-une 
pastoral attendants on tha cow, aa the farm 
of Pritbwi (4), or tha earth. 

The lat (Sudi), or 16th of Cartioa, in the 
grand {estival of AxXACirra, eaored to the 
Hiadtt Cerec, whkh will be described with 
its aotemuitiea at Natbdwam There k a 
state pmeeasion, hotac-raeea, and ^phant' 
fights, at the Ohottgan, toe evening dcaea 
with a display of firaworka 

Tha 14ifh (Sudi), or SSHb, k another 
solemn festival ia bOBOor of Viehnn. Xt*ie 
called the Juljatra, from being performed 
on the water (roQ. The Bsoa, chiefa, miais* 
tera, and eitiaens, go in pteocasion to the 
lake, and adore tha “spirit of the waters,** 
on which floating lights ara placed, and the 
whole surface k iilmminctad by a grand 
display of pyroteoiwy. On thk day, ‘ Vitktm 
rueefmn hi* tlumber tffour mmiAe (6) 
a figurative expression to denote the aan’e 
emerging from the cloudy months of the 
periodical flood. 

The next day (the poormm, or hat diQr 
of Cartica), being the maeara eaucrauti, .or 
autnmual equinox, when tiie sun eateie the 
zodiacal sign Maeara or Piaoes, the Jlana' 
and chiefa proceed in state to the Ohongao, 


(1) The Hindu god of riches. 

(21 Yamala is the great god of the FiniKBderl.'^(CfarAe), 

(S) From gao, *a cow.' 

(4) See anecdote in chapter xxi, which elucidates this practice of princes becoming 
herdsmen. 

(5) Matayu Purana. 
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and pUy «t bat! OB bonobnok. ’7b« ontim 
last hxlf or Che menCh OarUoa* {kom Amarna 
(the idtt) to the PoorntHn, b eaored to Vith* 
nu ; who te declared by the Puremat to 
repreaent tke SOB, and whose wonhip, that 
of water, and the floatieg'ligbts placed 
tbeteoa^>-alI «h|eeta emblemaiie of feoeu- 
dityj'^earry us back to the point whence we 
Btarted,*>Che adoration of the powere of 
nature : clearly prering all mythology t»le 
uuieenMdly founded on an aatrononiieal 
basis. 

In the remaining months of or 
JHagair, and Path, there are no festivah in 
which a state procession takes piace, though 
in each there are marked days, kept not only 
fay Che Bujpoots, but generally by the 
Hindu nation ; espeoially that on the 7th of 
Agfaun, which is called Jiitra Septiml^ or 7th 
of MHAmu, and like the Bhateara Saptimi 
or the 7th of Magha, ia aacred to the sun as 
a form of Viahnu. On this seventh day 
oocoied the descent of the river>godde8s 
{Cfanga) from the foot of Vishnu ; or tits 
Itenius of fertilisation, typified under the 
form of the river goddess, proeeedinga from 
the sun, tiie vivifying principle, and impen- 
ded over the head of Iswara, tlie divinity 
prodding over generation, in imitation of 
which his votary poors libations of water 
I if possible from the sacred river Oan^a ) 
over his emblem, the iingam or phallus : a 
comparison which is made by the hard 
Cbsod in an invocation to this god, for the 
sake of contrasting his own inferiority ** to 
the mighty bards of old.’’ 

The head of Ees (1) is in the skies ; on 
Lis crown falls the ever-flowing stream 
( Gangtt ) ; but on his statue below, does not 
his votary pour the fluid from his patera 7” 


No satisfactory etymology has ever bees 
aaaigned for the pkativ emblem of genera^ 
tion, adored by Egyptian, Greek, Boman,. 
and even by the Ckrietian, whioh may be- 
front the same primeval language that fonn- 
ed rite aanehrit. 

Phalita is the ‘fruotifier,’ fiom pkaUt 
fruit,* and lea *the god.* Thus the- type of 
Osiris can have » definite interpretation, 
still wufiting to the Ixngam of Isnara. Both 
I deities presided ovee the etreams whioh 
fertilised the countries in which they re* 
ceived divine- honours ; Oairia over the NilCf 
from ‘the mountains of the moon,' in Ethio' 
pin (Sy ; Iswara over the Indus (3), ( also 
called the Nile ), and the Ganges from 
Ckaadragiri, ‘ the monntaina of the moon’ 
OB a peak of whose glaciers he has his throne. 

Siva occasionally aseames tite attributes 
of the snu-god ; they especially appertain to 
Vishnu, who alone is styled, “immortal, the 
OM, creator, emd uaereaCed and- in wboiu- 
centre all the qualities (goonam)t which have 
peopled the Hindu pantheon with their 
ideal repreaeutatives. The bard Chand, 
who has embodied the theological tenete of 
the Rajpoots in bis prefatory invocation to 
every divinity who can aid his intents, apos- 
trophises Ganess, andi summons tIte- god- 
dess of eloquence, ( Sarasvati ) “ to make- 
his tongue her abode ; ” deprecats tlie 
destroying power, “him whom wrath in- 
habits,” lest he should be cut off ere his- 
book WBs finisiied ; and lauding distinctly 
each member of the triad ( tri-murti ), he 
finishes by declaring them one, and Chat 
“ whoever believee them tqgarate, hell will be 
hie portion." Of this One the sun is the 
great visible type, adored' under a variety of 
names, as Surya, Mitra, Bhascar, Viava,. 


(1) Iswara, Isa, or as pronounoed, Eee. 

(2) “ The Land of the sun ’’ {acT)- 

(3) Ferishta calls the Indus the Nil-ab, or ‘blue waters ’ ; it is also called JAa~ein, 
the 'father of streme. 
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Vitinu, Canut, or Kena, lik«wise«o Egjp- j 
tian «>pitbet for tbe tun. (1)' j 

Tli« emblem of Vishnu ta Oaruia,«K ' 
Ote eagle (2), wd tbe Bun-god both of the 
Egyptians and Hindus ta tj'pified with tbe 
liard’s heed. Aruna (the dawnX bratlier of 
Oantde, ie classically styled the charioteer 
of Vishnu, whoae two sous, Sumpati and 
JTatapu, attempting in imitation of their 
father to reach the sun , the wings of the 
former were burnt and he fell to tbe earth ; 
of this the Greeks may have made their fehle 
of Icarus. (3) 

In the chief zodiacal phenomena, obaar- 
■ration will discover that Viehnii is etill the 
object of worship. The Phtda-doia (4), or 
Floralia, in the vernal equiiiOK, is so called 
from the image of Vishnu being carried in 
a dola or ark covered with garlands of 
flowers ( Pkuta ). Again, in the month of 
Assar, the commencement of the periodical 
saina, w’hich date from the summer solstice, 
the image of Viehnu is carried on a car, and 
brought forth on the first appearance of the 
moon, the 11th of which being the solstice, 
is called "tke night of the god*.” Then 
Vishnu reposes on his serpent-couch until 
the cessation of the flood on the 11 Ih of 
liliadoon, when " he turns on hia side." (5) 

The 4th is also dedicated to Vishnu un- 
der his infantine appellation Sari (Flio *,) 
because when a child “ he hid himtef in 
the moon. ” We must not derogate from 
Sir W. Junes the merit of drawing attention 
to the analogy between these Hindu feeti- 


vela on the e<|ninoxes, and the >Sgyiptistt» 
called the entrance tf OtirU into the aseoib 
and bis eot^nement in dn etri. Bat that 
distinguished writer merely gives tbe faints 
which the learned Bryant aids ns to puraite. 
by bringing modern travellws to coiTtdMrate 
the ancient authorities : the drawings Of 
Pocock from the sun temple of Luxor to 
illustrate Plutarch, Curtins, and Diodennk 
Bryant comes to the same eonclnaion wi^ 
regard to Osiris enclosed in tbe ark, whieb 
we adopt regarding Viihnn'* repoee during 
the fonr months of innndation, the period oC 
fertilisation. I have already, in the rites of 
Annapurna, the Isis of the Egyptians, 
noticed the oreteent form of tbe ark of Oei* 
ris,a8 well as the rsm's-Aeod omamoDte, 
indicative of the venial equinox, which the 
Egyptians .called Phamenotk, being the 
birtliMlay of Osiris, or the snn ; the JPkan, 
or Phalgoon month of the Hmdua ; tbe 
Pkagetia of the Greeks, saercd to Diosiyaiiis. 

Tbe expedition of the Argonauts in 
search of the golden fleece is a version -of 
tbe arkite worship of Oeiris, the Doku^atra 
of tbe Hindus ; and Sanscrit etymology, 
applied to tbe vessel of tlie Argonaute, will 
give the sun ( argha ) god’s ( nisfAa ) en* 
trance into the sign of tbe Sam. 

The Tanrie and Hydra foes, with wliidi 
Jason bad to contend before he obtained the 
fleece of Aries, are the symbols of the euih 
god, both of the Ganges and the Nile $ and 
this fable, which has occupied almost every 
pen of antiquity, ie clearly aetronomioal. 


(1) According to Diodorus Siculns. 

(8) The vulture and crane, which soar high in the Iieavens, are also called gurudOt 
and vulgarly geed. The ibis is of the crane or heron kind. 

(3) Phaston was the son of Cephalus and Aurora. The former answers to the Hinda 
bird-headed messenger of the snn. Aruna is the Aurora of the Greeks, whe with were 
taste have given the dawn a female chareciur. 

(4) Also called Dola-gatra, 

(5) Bkageat and Matsga Puranae. See Sir W. Jones on the lunar year ef the 
Hindus Asiatic Rtsearekes, roL iu. p. 389. 
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4r(iika-N0tk aon* 
tSJifoUtiJtm*, Utrmuf, Ai<«iu (1). 

Stethyit^ 4ko. mSenntty tMtify* 
wliom ’rvy*g» is «iitir«ly «el«|itial. 

If it Iw dettiMd tfuit my yortwn «f tlw 
vinoii WTOM ifaMB Mioiwt m/ateruf, 
flODSAQltac tiUNW tiu Oas^M with tika 
N&e^iduQlMMiBOvediitvitl b* Aom tbe 
urfMfCatetioa of Om expoditvm of Botoa 
Jbitheito AeoMod olnott at aliogorioal •• 
Chaiof llw JbfichmatAt, I afaall ak oaoe 
WMKOtft M <^'«toa I baTO loag entertaioed, 
tlirtOa vaatwBooaaliofiibe Red Sea «as i 
fte Lania of tiie meeiOMblB exploit ia the 
luafeocyeftfae Hiadua. If Alexander from j 
OieiiMiatlia oftho Indna veeterad to nayi- | 
Date theae seaa with his frail fleet of barks I 
ooaetnietad in the Peojah, what might we 
not etpaet from the leaonnee af the King of 
Ga4hala.<he daaoeadaatofihiDan^ «rapha- 
tioally eaUefl the asa-May, whose " 60,000 
seM" wen ao UMuy marieers, and who has 
lefthisaaneasaaenorial of his marine^ 
power at tiie idaad (Foyor) at the emhou- 
ehoreaf themaia am of Ms Ganges, and to 
the ocean itaelfi also called Sagara. If the 
cubaihation of Ranen and his heroes for 
the ledampthm of Site had been from the 
Golf, of Cuteh, tbe giend emporium from 
the oarliastagas, the rcQrageof Rama' would 
hare heeo hot the pnototype of that of the 
Maeedoiiiansi butlaeal tradition has sanoti- 
fled Ramatwtwa, the seutiMRi part of the 
podasida, as the readeayous of his ama> 
meat The entreats in the Straits of Haa> 
ar, curiosity, or a wish to obtain auxilia. 
ries from this insular hingdmn. may have 


prompted Umrisitto C«yloni and hence 
the vestiges them foand ef this event. But 
even fiNua this i»le, Taproban^if tho 

voyage aornas the Eiytiuwaa Sea ia only 
twenij'fiye degrees of loe^tode^ iriiieh 
with a flowing sail they would ran down 
is tm or twelve dsys. The only difficulty 
which eoours is in the ^nohronical existenee 
of lisma and the Pheraoh <8) of Motes, 
whieh would taad to the opposite of my 
hypothesis, and shew that India reoeived 
her Pballie ritee, her arehiteoture, and 
symbolic mythology, from the Nile, instead 
of planting them there. 

‘^t-oe I’lnde, la Fhenieie, I’Btfaiapie, la 
I Chaldee, ou I’figypte, qni • vu naitre ce 
ealtePeu bienle type ena-t-il ets foomi 
anz hahitans de ces eontreee, parune a a* 
Hon plus emessme mate 1 " asks an in- 
genieiia, but anonymous French author, 
on the origin of the Phalie wombip, (S) 
ifamscs chief of the Surpas, oraan>hom 
race, was king of the oity, designated from 
his mother Causia^a, of which AyeddMr, 
was the capital. Hie tone were Z^ya 
and Cush, who originated tbe rsoee, we may 
term the Lavitss end OksAMss, or Cushwas 
d India. {4) Wsa then CautMpa, the 
mother of Bamesa, a naGve o' ^thiopia(6) 
or Cutichdwipa, the land of Cosh 7 
Rama and grishaa, are both painted bine 
( niia}, holding tbe lotus emblomatio of the 
Nile. Their naiuM are often identified. 
£am>Krishns, the bird.besded divinity is 
paiuted as the meesenger of each, aud the 
historians of both were contemporaries. 
That both were real prinees there is no 


O) Aryiot'lhenun,' inSanaerit. 

. (S) PAu-ru is but a title, * the king.* 

(3) * Des Btvinitiaa ; on du odte du Pkathm chee lea aaeioaa ot lea modetues,” 
—Paris. 

(4) Of the former race the Banas of Mewar, of (be latter the priooei of Nirwar and 
Ambar are the cepresentativea 

( 5 ) .S^iopM, >the cMotry of the sun,’ from Asty cootraotioB of Aditpa, Egypt 
may have the same etymology, Astia. 
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doubt, though Ktuhnu «aaam«S to bo an 
iDcaroidloa of TUhuat aa Bama vaa of the 
oun. Of B'laa’a family waa TritcMs^ 
inothet el the great apoatlo of Bttdha, whoae 
aynkbol irae th« aerpent | and the followera 
of Budha, aasart that Eriahna and thia 
apoatlo, whoae atatuea are /oe-aimjfoa of 
those of Memnoa were couaina. Were the 
Hermetic creed and Phallic rites therefore 
reoeited from the Ethlopie Ouah 1 Could 
emblematic relics be discovered ia the 
eaves of the Troglodytes, who inhabited 
the range of mountains on the Cushite 
shore of the Arabian straita, akin to those 
of Ellora and tBIephanta (1), whoae style 
discloses phyaical, mythological, as well as 
architeetaral affinity to the Egyptian, the 
queetion would at once be get at rest. 

I have derived the Phallus from Phalita, 
the ekitf fruit. The Greeks, who either 
borrowed it fimra the Egyptians or had it 


from the same source, typiided iUmJ^inut^er 
hy a pineapple, the form ofwhitA nmnth^ 
the Sita-pkaU, (S) or fruit of Bita^ wltdis 
rape by Bavaua carried Baata from tk* 
Ganges over many eountiies ere he 
covered her (3)> In like manner G^ooW'thd 
Bajpoot Ceres, is typified under the oooo> 
nnt or ariphala (4), the ehitf of fri^ or 
f^it aaered to Sri or Ita (laia), whosd 
other elegant emblem of abundance, tbh 
eatnaeumpa, is drawn witii brauehea of thb 
palmyra (3), oreoco*tree, gtueefhBy pmdsat 
from the vaas (enmMa). 

The Sripkalai^) ia accordingly presented 
to all the votaries of lawara and Isa on the 
eonelnsion of the spriDg-fastival of JPkat- 
ffuna, the Phagetia of the Greei^ tbs 
Phamenetk of the Egyptian, and ^tur*‘ 
nalia of antiquity . a rejoicing at the reno* 
vstion of the powers of nature ; the emp!rs‘ 
of heat over cold — of ligijt over darkn0iii(7^'' 


(1) It is absurd to talk of these being modem; decypber the characters thsiOPAr, 
uud then pronounce their antiquity. 

(2) Vulg, Sun^a. 

(3) Hxma subjected her to the fiery ordeali to diaeoTer whether her Tirtus hud’ 
sufifered while thus forcibly separated. 

(4) Vulg. Naryal. 

(B) Palmyra ia Sanakrit corrupted, and uEorda the etymology of Solomon's eiCy of 
the desert, fadmer. The p, by the retrenifiiment of a single diacritical point, becomes ; 
and the I and d being permutable, Pal becomes Tad or Tal~tim Palmyra, wbisb is i&o> 
JIfor, or chief of trees ; hence Tadmor, from its date-trees. . . , 

(6) The Jayapkala, ‘the fruit of victoir,' is the nutmeg ; or, as a native of Jara, 
Javupkala, ‘fruit of Java/ is moat probably derived from Jayadeipa, ' the vietoribiu 
isle.’ 


(7) The Gamari of the Sauta tribes, or soU'Wershippers of Sanra^tra, 
descant from the bird-yed of Vishnu (who aided Bama (a) to the diecovery of Sitajff 
the Xaeara (h) or crocodile, and date the monstroqg coneeption from *i»a t ereot, and 
theu original abode from Saneodra Bate, or island of Sonoodra. Whether to the 
Dioeeoridea at the entrance of the Arabian GiUf this name was given, evidently corrupted 
from Sanelu^diBara to Socotra, we shall not atop to inquire. Like .the jgle if the 
entrance of the gnif of Cutoh, it is the dwara or portal to the Sinu* Araiieme, an^ the 
pearLsbell {eanHo) there abounds. Thia tribe dpdHCw their origin from Bama's 
expeditiim, and allege that their lothyiopie mother landed them where they stilt reside. 
W3d as is this feblo, it adds support to this hypothesis 


(а) Bama and Vishnu interdhuige ehomoters. ' ' • 

(б) It is enriotts, that the designation of the tribe Camar is a transposition of Maim. Am. 

the final letter of each is mate. , wr 
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Tlte aDidogy betman ti>e godclMW of tbo 
Spnng Sataraaiu, JPkalgttni, and the Pha> 
geaia of the Oreek^ will excite aurpriaei 
ifae wcad ia not deiitred from Plkagein 
«Btu 9 , with the Bajpoot votariea of Soliea, 
aa witii fhoieof the DimtytUKA the Qreeha; 
-but from fhalguni, compoiinded of pvaa, 
' qiutlity ' virtoe, or diaracteiiatic, aod 
y>hafa^'* fruit ;* in thort, tbe,^tietj/!er. From 
to which then ia no definite 
manning, the Egyptian had the feativat 
JPMtioa, the Soliea of the Hindoa. Pkula 
and pMa, floarer and fruit, are the roota 
of an, Flonlia and Phaiaiia, the Phallua of 
Oairia, tfee Thynna of Bacehoa, or Lingam 
oC lewara, aymbolixed by the Sriphala, or 
Anaae, the ‘food of the goda(S),* or the 
BBwytfiahi of the Helen of Ayodfaya. 

From the exiatenee of thia worship in 
Conge at this day, die author already quoted 
Mba if it may not hare originated in EthzO' 
«a: “qni eommele temoigneot pluaieura 
ecnTaina de I'antiquite, a fourni aea dieux 
a I'Egypte.” On the firat of the five comple- 
mentary daya called “ qpttgemenu," preced- 
ing new-year’s day, the Egyptaine celebrat- 
ed tie birth of (fie eun-god Otirie, in a 
similar manner as the Hindus do their 
aidatitial festival, “ the morning of the god*,’’ 
the Biol of Scandinavia ; on which occa- 
sion, “on pronienait «n procession uiie 
figure d’Oeiria, dont le Phallus etait triple ’’ 


a number, he adds, exprestiitg “ la pl.nrelite 
iodefinee." The number three sacred to 
lawara, chief of the TrieeMirti or Tried, 
whose statue adorns the junction ( eangnm ) 
of all tripple streams ; hence called Trivem, 
who ia Trinetra, or * three-eyed.' and 2Vi- 
denta or * god of the trident : ’ Triioea, 'god 
of the triple abode, heaven, earth, and hell ; ’ 
Tripon, of the triple city, to whom the 
Tripoli or triple gatea ure sacred, and of 
which he haa made Oanee the Janitor, or 
gnardain. The grotesque figure plaoed by 
the Hindns daring tlie Saturnalia in the 
highways, and called Natha-Rama (the 
god Sama), is the counterpart of the figure 
described by Plutarch as representing Oairie, 
“ee eoleil printanier,” in the Egyptian 
Saturnalia or Phpmenoth. Even Bam-isa 
and Bavana may, like Oairia aud l^pbon, 
be merely the ideal repreeentativea of light 
and darkness ; and the ebaate Sita, sponae 
of the Surga prince, the aetronomical Virgo, 
only a zodiacal sign. 

That ^a eystem of Hindnism pervaded 
the whole Babylonian and Assyrian em- 
pires, Scripture furniabes abundant proofs, 
in the mention of the various types of the 
sun-god Balnatk, whoae pillar adorned 
“ every mount ’’ and “ every grove ; " and to 
whose other representative, the brazen calf 
( nanda ), the 16(0 of each mouth ( ante- 
v»«)(3) was especially sacred. It was not 


Lempnere, arte. Phyteia and Phallica. “ L’Abbe Mignor pense one le 
Phallue eet onginaire de I’Assyrie et de la Chaldee, ot qne e’est de ce pays qne I’uaa^ie 
de consacrer co tymbole de la generation a passe en Egynto. II, crotit d’apres le eavont 
Le Clerc, qni le nom de oe eymbole eet Phenicien ; quil derive de phalou ; qni. dane 
oetto laagao, eignifie une ehote eecrete et eackee et dn verb pkala, qui vent dire e&e teuu 
teereF {pj 

‘Anna, food ’ and aea at tea, *the god.’ 

(3) 1 he Hindus divide the month into two portions called pgibfiaa or fortnights. 
The first is termed fiodt, reckoning from the let to the Ifith, which day of partition is called 
amavue, answering to the idee oi the Bomans, and held by the Hindus as it was by the 
Jews in great aanotity. The last division ia termed 8udi, and they recommence wits the 
initial numeral, thence to the 3i)th or completion, called poornum , thus instead of the 
16th. 17th, Ac., of the month, they say Atdt efiwm ( Ist ) Hudi doag ( find ). 


(a) Des Divinites Qeneratives. 
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cpDfiaed to IheM oelebnted niigiom ot Ibe 
Eut, but wu dinemiMted tbrougbout tbc 
earth ; beeaum from the Aral to the Baltic, 
colonies were planted from that oentral 
region(l), the cradle ^ the Snryas and the 
Indus, whose branches ( laiha )(h) the 
Yavan, the Aswa, and the Meda, were the 
progenitors of the lonians, the Auyrians, 
and the Med«s(3) ; while in latter times, 
from the same teeming region, the Oataii 
and Oefa^4), the Kelts and Ooths, carried 
modifications of the system to the shores of 
Armorica and the Baltic, the cliSs of Cale- 
donia, and the remote isles of the Qerman 
Ocean. The monnmenial circles sacred to 
the sun-god Belonos at once exisietiug in 
that central region(S), in IndiaCe), and 
throughout Europe, is conclusive. The 
apotheosis of the patriarch Noah, whom the 
Hindu Btylea " Jfemu Vaiva$u)<^a" ‘the 
man-aon ot the eon,' may have originated 
the Dolayatra of the Hindua, the ark of 
Oairis, the chip of Isis amongst the Suevi, 
in memory of “ the forty days ” noticed in 
the traditions of every nation of the earth. 

‘As Urns may be approaching when thie 
worship In the East like the Egyptian, shall 
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be only matter of tradition ; al&ough this 
is not likely to be effected' by such s uMwaf T 
means m were adopted by Car^yasa,. wh^ 
slew the sacred Apis and whipped hiar 
priests, while their Qreek and Bomen ctnw 
qnerora adopted and embellished the Pan- 
theon of the Nile(7), But when Christiani- 
ty reared her severe yet simple form, the 
divinities of the Nile, the Pantheon of Bome^ 
and the Acropolis of Athens, conld nob 
abide her awful majeety. The templsw 
of the Alexandrian Serapis were levelled 
by Theophilos (8), while that ot Osieia. 
at Memphis became a church of Christ. 
Moiii de sea pouvuirs at eaoorte d’nne 
funis de motnes, il mit en fuite lean 
pretres, brisa les idoles, dcmolit lee 
temples, ouy etablit des manasterss(fi).'' 
The period for thns enbverting idolatry is 
paesed : the religon of Christ is not of the 
sword, but one enjoining peace and good- 
will on earth. But as from him " tb whom 
much is given," much will be required, the 
good and benevolent of the Hindu natione 
may hare ulterior advantages over those 
Pharisees who would make e monopoly 
even of the virtues ; who “ aee the mote in 


(1) Bogdiana and Transoxianw. 

(2) ^enoe the word sacm. 

(S) See Genealogical Table No. S, for these names. The bobs of the three Midatr 
pronounced Mode, founded kingdoms at the precise point of time, aeoordingtocaloulaUoii 
from the number of kings, that Assyria was foundded. 

(4) The former were more Pattoral, and hence the origin of their namo. oomptat 
to Keltoi. The Gfete or Jita pursued the hunter’s occupation, living more by the ehaae^ 
though these ooeupationa are generslly conjoined in the early stages of oivilizatien. 

(5) Babruquais and other travellers. 

(6) Colonel Mackenxi's invaluable and gigantic eolteetron. 

(7) Isis and Osiris, Serapis and Canopus, Apis and Ibis, adopted by the Romans, 
whose temples and images, yet preserved, will aUow full scope to the Hindu antiquary 
for analysis of both systems. The temple of Sernpis at Pozsouii is quite Hindu in ite 
ground plan. 

(6) In the reign of Theodosius, 

(9) Du Colte, Ac, Ac, p. 47. 
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tbeir wi(bibemt^ t/f ti, tat etnaot dtscna tta 
toMt ja ttair otrn.'* Wbilei ttarafo»t wa 
■tflva, to hBf art a parer taato aod tatter 
toitlitletae not imagiaettat ttamindaof 
ttaaa tre would rafonn are die aeata of iaa* 


parifyi tanaae, iu aeeerdaaee widi aa i^b- 
ti7 coaral with the food, ihay eoaiiiiaa 
to wonhip mjrateriaa oppoaad to onr own 
modcB of thiokiog. 


OHAPTBB ZXZn. 


»ieer tiadet tf ciofaeter difieiUt io eateA.—3ioral* Mere edtioet and 
le$i eianpeabte than Manners.— Dienmihrity of mannere ia the various 
races of Scgasthan,— Rajpoots iaee deteriorated in Manners, as they 
deeHned in power.— Regard and deferemee paid to Women in Rajasthan.^ 
Seelasion the FaMoles, no mark of their degradalian. — High spirit 
if the Rajpoot Prineesses.— Their unbounded devotions to their Husbands. 

. . •.-Eaemples from the (Jhronieks and Bardie Histories,— Anecdotes 
in More recent times,— Their magnanimity —Delicacy,— Courage and 
presence of mind. — Anecdotes of Sadao of Foogul and Korumdevi, 
daughter of the Mohil chi f,— The seclusion of the Females increases their 
influence.— Historical evidences tf ids erfent. 


Tbx mannera of s nation oonstltate the 
inoet intareating portion of ita hiatory, bnt 
a thorough knowledge of them must be the 
/mit of long and attentire obeervation : 
aa axiom which applies to a people eren 
leas tnacoeaaible than the Bajpoota, The 
importance and neceaaity of such an illuatra- 
tioa at tta Bajpoot ctavacter, in a work 
like the praeent, calla for and aanotiona tta 
attempt, however inadequate tta means . Of 
What value to mankind would be the inter* 
miuable narrative of battles, were their 
moral oaueea and results passed by unheed- 
ed } Although both the Persian and Hindu 
annalists not unfrequently unite the ohar- 
apters of moralist and historian, it is in a 
manner unsuitaUe to the eubject, accord- 
ing to the more refined taste of Earope, 
In the poetic annals of the Bajpoot, we see 
him check his war-chariot, and when he 
should be levelling his javelin, commence a 


I disconrse npoo ethics ; or when the battle 
is over, the Nestor or Ulysses of ths host 
I converts his tent into a lyceum, and delivers 
lectures on morals or manners. But the 
^ reflections which should follow, and form 
the corollary to each sotion, are never given ; 
and even if they were, though we might 
comprehend the moral movements of a 
uation, we should still be unable to catch the 
minute shades of cbaraeter that complete 
the picture of domestic life, and which are 
to be colleoted from those familiar senti- 
ments uttered in social intercourse, when 
the mind unbends and nature throws aside 
the trammels of education and of cere- 
mony. Soeb a picture would represent the 
mamws, which are continually under- 
going modifications, in cmtradistinction 
to the morals of eoclety ; the latter, 
having a fixed creed for their basis, are 
definite and uuobaogable. The chal of the 
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B^poot^ lik* the mom at the S/fumsm, or I 
cothmi of taodem Italy, is aignifiomt Ufln 
of toental and external habit la tiu 
moral point of view, it ia the path ohalhed 
' out for him by the aagea af anijqalty } in 
the personal, it la that irhidt anatom has 
rendered hnmutable. Kea bonra ohal ebalta, 

* in what a bad path dees he march I' eaya 
the moraliat : Bap, Dada, cn ehal ohhoara, 

' he abandons the naagee of hie anoeatore,' 
says the sttioklar for enatem, in Bajastfaen. 

The grand featnrea of morality are few, 
and nenrly the eame in erety nation not 
positively barharous. The principlee oon* 
tained in the Decalogne form the baeie of 
every oode— of Menu and ef Mahomed, ae 
wdl aaof Motee. Theeeare grand land* 
marka ef the tratii of divine history ; and 
are confirmed by the kse important traits 
of personal customs and rcHgiona rites, 
which nations the meet remote from each 
other nontinne to bold in common. The 
Koran we know to have been founded on 
the Hoeeio law ; the Soitra of Mena, nncon- 
ciouaiy, approaches still more to the Jewish 
Scriptures in spirit end intention ; and 
ftora its pages might be formed a mennal 
of Moral instruction, which, if followed by 
the disciples of the former, might put more 
favoured eocieiies to the blush. 

As it has been observed in a former part 
of this work, the same religion gorerning 
all must teud (o produce a oertatu degree of 
mental uniformity. The eksdes of moral 
distinotioa which separate these ranee are 
almost impereeptible : while you cannot pass 
any grand natural barrier without having 
the dissimilarity df customs and mannere 
forced npon your observation. Whoever 
passes from upland Mewar, the country of 
the Seesodias, into tiie sandy flsta of Mar* 
wsr. the abode of the Briitoi'es, would feel 


the force cd this tvmark. lUMsmthnin paoeee* 
dieg from extenud nausea^ snch 'ue oom* 
qneat by irreligiQUs foes, %wd the bteUr'dl 
new sects and atitiahM opewte is^^eatmah 
ohangea ia matmera aad raatome. W« 
can only pretend, however, to dcaerttw 
facte wfau& are obvious, aad those whieh 
history dieoioeee, whence aome notions 
be fornsed of the prevailing traits of chanH* 
tor in the Bajpeot t his ideas of virtue and 
vies^ the social intoroouree and fauuliar 
courtoeieB ef Bajastban, and their teetea* 
tk>D8, public and prirata 

**Tbe manners of a people,** Bays the 
oelebrated Gognet, always bear a pro* 
portion to the ptogreaa they have made in 
the arta and sekaoea* If by thia teat we 
trace the analogy between past and exist- 
ing manners amongst the Bajpoots, wo 
must oonelude at once that they have undi^ 
gone a decided deterioration. When ean 
we look for sages like those whoso ays* 
toms of philcoopfay were the prototypes of 
those of Greece : to whose works Platen 
IWee aad Pythagorto were dise^ea ? 
Where shall we find the Detronomera, whose 
knowledge of Uie plsnetory tystem yet 
excites wonder in Europe, ue well ae the 
architeote and oeulptora, whose works claim 
our admiration, and the musicians^ “ who 
could make the mind oeoHIate from joy to 
sorrow, from teats to smiles, with the 
change of modes and varied intonation.” (1) 
The msBuers of those days must have cor* 
responded with this advanced stage of 
refinement, ae they must have eufiered’&om 
its decline ; yet the homage paid by Aaiatioa 
to precedent, has preserved many relicaof 
ancient enetoms, which have aurrived the 
ottuaea that produced them. 

It is nnivereally admitted that then is 
no better criterion of the refinement of a na* 


<1} So says Valmika, the atttiiox of the eldest epic in existence, the JBemaynn, 
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ttM ttMt tbt tfoadltion of tho Mr MX theio* 
k. A« it k «leg«Dtlf oxprMsad Oonta 
Soflfvr, ** LtOr sort Mt on boowole am poor 
la piaadar rOgard d'oo atrangar <iui arriro 
daiu no p*j» Toeomra " (1). OnforttuMtal;, 
tiM babitiul aaeliwioa of tha higher dMua 
offeiaalwiathaEaat oootraefaitiia aphara 
ofobaanratioaia raganito thek iafliiaiioe 
on aooiety t l>ut, to horroir again from oor 
iagauloaa aothor, " lea bommea font lealoie, 
l«a femnea font lea moBara ; ” and their 
ioearoeration in Bajaathan by no meua 
leaaens the aptdioation of the adage to that 
eottntry. Like the magnetio power, how* 
erer latent, their attraction ia not the leas 
certain. " Oeat anx hommea a fairo dee 
giadH dioaaa, e'eat aox femmaa a lea ina* 
pirm, ** ia a maxim to which every Rajpoot 
cavalier wonld aubaeribe^ with whom the 
age of ohivairy ia not fled, thongh agea 
of oppreeaion have paaaad over him. He 
knowa tbwe ia no retreat into which the 
report of a gallant action will not penetrate, 
and aet fair hearta in motion to be the ob* 
jact of bia aearch. The btrda, thoaa chroni* 
clera of fame, like tha jongleurs of old, have 
everywhere aoceaa, to the palaeea aa to the 
hamlet : and a brilliant exploit travela with 
all the rapidity of a comet) and clothed with 
the aplendid decoratioaa of poetiy, from the 
Indian deaert to the valley of the Jumna, i 
If we cannot paint the Bajpoot dame aa im | 
veeted with all tha privilegea which Segnr 
aaaigna to the firat woman, '* compagne de 
I’homme et aon eagle, vivant par lui, poor 
loi, aoaoeiee a aon honhenr, a aea plaiaira, a 
la pnkaance qu'il exercait ear oe vaste uni- 
vera ; " ahe ia .far removed from the condt* 
tion which demanda commiseration. 

Like the ancient German or Scandinavi* 
an, the Bajpoot conaulta her in every tran* 
aactioo ; from her ordinary actione he drawa 
the omen of ancoeas, and he appenda to her 


name the epithet of dm, or * godlike.’ The 
euperficial ebaerver, who appliee hia own 
atandard to the onatoma of all nationa, la- 
menta with an aSmted philanthropy the 
degraded condition of the Hindu female, in 
which sentiment be wo nld find her little 
I dispoied to joiu. He particularly laments 
I her want of liberty, and calls her eedueion 
: impriaonmant. Although I cordially unite 
with Segnr, who is at issue with hia oom- 
patriot Hontesqiiien on this part of dia- 
cipUne, yet from the knowledge 1 do poaseas 
of the freedom, the re^)ect, the happiness, 
which Bajpoot women enjoy, I am by no 
means inclined to deplore their state aa one 
of captivity. The author of the BpirU of 
Lotos, with the views of a closet philoso- 
pher, deems aeclnaion neceaaary from the 
irresistible infioenoe of climate on the pas- 
sions while the chivalrous Segur, with 
more knowledge of human nature, drawa 
the very opposite concluaion, asserting all 
reatrainta to be injurious to morals. Of one 
thing we are certain, aeclusion of females 
could only originate i« a moderately ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. Amongst hunt- 
me, pastors, and cultivaton, the women 
were reqiflred to aid in aK external panuits, 
as well aa internal economy. The Jswa 
secluded not their women, and the well, 
where they assembled to daaw water, waa 
the plaee where niArriages were contracted, 
as aritb the lower dassea in Bajpootana. 
The inundations of the Nile, each house ot 
whose fertile valleys was isolated, ia said to 
have created habits of secluding women 
with the Egyptians ; and this argument 
might apply to the vast valleys of the Indus 
and Ganges first tnhalnted, and whidi might 
have diffused example with the epread of 
population. Assuredly, if ludta wu colo- 
nized from the cradle of nations, Central' 
Asia, they did not thence bring these no- 


(1) “ Lea Femmes, leui Condition et lent Influence dans TOrdre Social," vol. i p. lOt 
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tioM within the Indue ; for the ^(^thian 
women went to the o{>poaite extreme, and 
were polyandrista (1). The deeire of ersdi- 
eating tiioae Imptire habidA deeeribed bj 
Herodotus, that the slipper the tent*door 
should no loniter be a sign, may have origi- 
nsted the opposite extreme in a life of en- 
tire seclusion. Both polygamy and polyan- 
drism originated in a mistaken view of the 
animal economy, and of the first great com- 
mend to people the earth : the one was 
general amongst all the nations at antiquity : 
the other rare, tiiongh to be found in Scy- 
thia, India, and even amongst the Natches, 
in the new world i but never with the Baj- 
poot, with whom monogamy existed during 
the patriarchal ages of India, as amongst 
the Egyptians. Of all the nations of the 
world who have habituated the female to a 
restricted intereourae with society, whether 
Orecian, Boman, Egyptian, or Chioese, the 
Rajpoot has given least cause to provoke 
the sentiment of pity ; for if deferenee and 
respect be proofs of civilization, Rajpoot- 
ana must be ooneidered ae redund int in evi 
dence of it. The uxorioiisness of .the Raj- 
poot might be appealed to as indicative of 
the decay of national morals ; “ chez lee bar- 
barea ( says Segur ) les femmes ne soni 
rieo : ies nxnnrs de ces pepules s’adoucia- 


sdnt-t’elles, on oompte Iss fanunes pong quel- 
qne-chose : enfin, se corrompent eUs, Iss 
femmM sont tont,” snd whether firom this 
decsy, or the more probable and amhAls 
cause of seeking in their eodety, consolation 
for the loss of power and independence, fhs 
women are nearly every thing with the Raj- 
poot. 

It is aeaioely fair to quote Menn as an 
authority for tiie proper treatment of ^ 
fair sex, since many of bis dicta by ns 
means tend to elevate their oondition. 
In his lengthened catalogue at tilings purs 
wid impure he says, however, the month 
of n woman is constantly puie(S),* and be 
ranks it with the running waters, and tiw 
■nn-beam; he ssggests that tiieir names 
should be " Bgresable, soft, desr, captivat- 
ing the fancy ; auspicious, ending in long 
vowels, rasembling words of bsnedietionCS).'' 

"Where females are honoured, (ssyq 
Mann ), there the detiee are pleased i bnh 
where dishonoured, tAere afl religiou* ritta 
become utelee*:” and he declares, "that 
in whatever house a woman not duly 
honoured pronounces an imprecation, that 
house, with all that belongs to it, shall 
utterly perish (4). " *' Strike not, even 
with a blossom, s wife guilty of a hnndred 
fanlt8(5),” says another sage ; a sentiment 


(t) So are some of their Hindu races in the mountainous districts about the 
Himalaya and in other parts of India. This curious trait in ancient manners is deserving 
of investigation ; it might threw some light on the early history of the world. 

(3) Chap. V. p 130. 

(3) Chap. ii. p 33. 

(4) Digest of Hindu Law, Colebrooke. vol. iL p. 209. 

(6) Of all the religions which havo diversiBed mankind, whatever nan night asiseii, 
woman should chose the Christian. This alone gives bar just rank in the scale of orestion, 
whether arising from the demotic principle whkh pervades onr faith, or the dignity vm» 
ferred on the sex in being chosen to be toe motW of the Saviour of man. In turning 
over the pages of Menu, we find many mortifying texts which I am inclined to rqpird- ns 
interpolations ; as the following, so opposed to the beautiful sentiment above quoted t— 
"A wife, a son, servant, a pupil ana a yoonyer brotUer, may be corrected when tiioy 
commit faults with a '* rope, or the small raong of a cane," (a) Such texts miglit InsAi 
ns to adopt Segnr's ooncfnsions, thst ever since the days of the patriarchs, women nSM- 


(a) On Jadirature, p, 368. 
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a» drfinte^ that Beginatd 4« Bon, th* 
prfoM «f trrabadottn, acver ntteieit aajr 
more refiaed. 

However exalted the reepeot of the Bej- 
poot for the fiur, he neverthelees holde that 

**-— -Nothing lovelier oan be found 
*> la woman, than to study household good.” 

In Hie Btost tempeetaona period of the 
history of Mewar, when the Banes broke 
asnoder the bonds which anited them 
to the other (diiefs of Bajasthao, and bes- 
towed their daughters on the foreign nobles 
iueoiporated with the higher class of their 
own kin, the chief ofSadri, so often men- 
Honed, had obtained a ptineoss to wife. 
There wae a hasard to domestic happiness 
in tueh nnequH alHanee, which the lord of 
Sadri eoon oxperieneed. To the eonrteons 
request, “Banawnt-ji, fiS me a enp of 
water," he received a coutemptuons refusal, 
with the remark, that "the daughter of a 
hundred hinge would not become cup-bearer 
to the ehieftain of Sadri.”— “Very wrfl," 
replied the plain soldier, “yon may return 
to your fktheFa house, if you can be of no 


i use ia'mian.^ A. messenger was iastaniJy 
I send to the oonrt, and the meaaage, with 
i every aggravation, waa made hwiwn t and 
I aha followed on the heels of her tnesamger. 
A summons soon arrived for the Padri ehief 
to attend his sovereign at the capital, Ho 
obeyed ; and arrived fat time to give his 
explanation just as the Rana was prooeedieg 
to hoU-a full court. As usual, the Sadri 
cheif was placed on his sovereign’s right 
hand, and when the court broke up, the 
heir-apparent of Mewar, at a preooncMted 
sign, stood at the edge of the carpet, per- 
forming the menial office of bolding the 
slippen of the chief. Shocked at such a 
mark of extreme respect, he stammered 
forth some words of homage, hii nnworthi- 
nesB, Ac, ; to which the Rana replied, 
"As my son-in-law, no distinction too great 
oan be conferred : take home your wif^ Hie 
will never again refuse you a cup of 
water.” (1) 

Could authority deemed divine ensure 
obedience to what ie ooneidered a virtue in 
ail ages and oountries, the conjugal duties 
of the Rajpoots are comprehended in the 


onW brilliant skvea — vi^mB, who exhibited, in the wreaths and floral cornnets which 
bedeoked them, the eaerifioea to which they were destined. In the patriarchal ages their 
occupations were to season the viands, and bake the bread, and weave doth for the tents : 
their recKations limited to respire the freeh evening air under the shade of a fig-tree, and 
rang ^ntides to the Ahnighty. Such a fate, must appear to a Paneian dame, who uasses 
her time between the Al^deait and 2Vec{», and whose daily promsoade is througn the 
Cham^ J^foeees, worse than death : yet their is no poMtive hardship in these employments 
and it was out their fair division of labour in the primitive ages, and that whi^chacacter- 
iaea the Bajpootni of the present day. 

(1) Menu lays down some plain and wholesome rules for the domeetic conduct of the 
wife,} above ril, he recommends her “ to preserve a cheerful temper,” and “ firugality in 
dmaeatie expenses." Some of h» tests favonr, however, more ot ‘Ae anchorite man of a 
petaon conversant with mankind, and when be commands the bnsbaed to be revereneed 
nugodbythe virtnoua wife, even though enamoured of another women. It may be 
jtmy doubted if ever he fennd obedience thereto ; or the scarcely less difficult ordinance 
jy.* whole year let u hushand hear with his wifo who treats hhn with aversioB," after 
erohatsen he is penaitted te separate. Itis verylikdytteBidpoota are more in 
m wawt of qucAiog the first ^ these texts, than of liearing Im last ; for alHiough they 
- yi i ut home, they are not ashamed to be the avowed admirers of the Aspasiaa 

■Mrnynesofihe oapitai; from the same cause which attracted Soemtea and made 
Tericles a elav^ and which will eontinne until the united ohanu of the dance and the 
aong are sanctioned to be practised by the hgitimtt within. 
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tttitoviag «a{d« text ; Mutual fidelity 
coatiiKis to deeth ; titie, ia x f«v words, 
may be oeoaiderad as tbs sa^me law 
bettreea faasbaad «ad w^.*’ (1) 

That tbis law governed Ihe Bxjpoote in 
|>aat ages, as well as the praani, in as gnat 
a degree os in ether stages of swuety and 
bther eeasitries, we cannot donbt. Nor will 
the’.annals of any nation afford more numer> 
oasor mote sabtime instances of female 
devotion, than those of the Bajpoots ; and 
such would never have been recorded, were 
not the incentive likely to he revered and 
followed. How easy would it be to cite 
examples for every paaaton which can actuate 
the human mind t Do we d -sire to see a 
model of unbounded devotion, resignation, 
and love, let us take the picture of Site, as 
painted by the Milton of their silver age, 
than which nothing more beautiful or sent!- 
ttental may be called even from Paradue 
Lott. Rama was about to abandon his 
faithful wife for the purpose of becoming a 
Vana-praitha or hermit, when she thus 
pours out her ardent desire to pertake of his 
solitude. 

** A woman's bliss is found, not in the 

smile 

Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself : 
Her husband is her only portion here, 
Her heaven hereafter. I f thou indeed 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 

I will precede, and smooth the thorny 

way. 

* « « 

" A gay reclnes 

On thee attending, happy shall I feel 
Withiu the honey>scented grove to roam. 
For thou e'en here const nourish and 

protect i 

And therefore other friend I cannot need, 
To^y moet surely with thee will I go. 
And thus resolved, I must not ha deoy'd. 




Boots and wRd frak dbaiB ^ ny .oena* 

... taiitiao4; 

Nor will 1 near thee add unto thy 

Nor lag behind, nor forest-food nfaae» 

But fearless trovers evmy hill and dale. 

• a Si 

Thus could I sweetly pan athenwnd 

yew i 

But withont thee e'en heaven would fame 

its charms. 

# a * 

“ Pleased to embrace thy feet, X will redds 

In the rough forest as my fathat’s house. 

Void of all other wish, anpremely thine. 

Permit me this request — I will notgrieve, 

I will not burden thee — refuse me not. 

But shouldst thon, Baghuvn, this prayer 

deny. 

Enow, I resolve on death." 

Vide Ward. On the Sittorp, LUet»> 
ture, and Mgthologg cfthe 
Bindue, vol. iL p. 408. 

The Publiacation of Mr. Wilson's apeol* 
mens of the Hindu drama has put the 
English public in possession of very striking 
features of ancient Hindu manners, amongst 
which conjugal Bdelity and affection stand 
I eminently conspicuous. The XJUara Santa 
Charita, the Yikrama and Vrvaei, and the 
Moira Sakshasa, contain many inetanoea 
in point. In the latter piece occurs ah ex- 
ample, in comparatively humble life, of tha 
strong affection of a Hindu wife. Chandana 
Dtts, like Autonio in the Merchant of Venice^ 
is doomed to die, to save his friend. His 
wife follows him to the scene of executiqn, 
with their only ehiht, and the snoceedtag 
dialogue ensues : — 

Chand. — Withdraw, my love, and lead 
our hoy al«bgw 
Forgive me, husband,— ^oauhtlMr 
wtwW' 


{ 1) Menu, chap. is. p. 302, text 101, Ueugkion’t edition. 
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Xby ateps we boiut^ end airt lo foreign 

ree1in«i 

IPnwBoe in dne time thoQ homeward wilt ; 

letom : 

Boeommoa farewell oni kave-taking bow 
Admita, nor must the partner oftby fate 
|jeaee thee to trace thy solitary way. 
CUmcL— What dost thou mean t 
WVh-xTo fellow thee in death. 
^HUnuL-oThink not of thia — our boy’s j’et 

tender years 

Demand affeetionate and guardian ears. 

. IFf/h— 1 leaTS him to our household 

gods, nor feu 
They win desert his youth come, my 
. . dear hoy, 

' And hid thy sire a long and last farewelL 

The annals of no nation on earth record 
a moM ennobling or more magnanimous in* 
etanee of fomale loyalty than that exempli* 
find hy Oewuld, mother of the Binafur 
brothers, which will at once illustrate the 
numneis of the Kajpoot fair, and their 
estimation and influence in society. 

The last Hindu emperor of Delhi, the 
chirslrous Prithwiraj of the Chohan race, 
had abducted the daughter of the prince of 
Snmefa. Some of the wounded who had 
eorered his retreat were assailed and put 
to death by Purmal, the Chundail prince of 
Mahoba. In order to arenge this insult, 
the emperor hsd no sooner conreyed his 
bride to Delhi than be invaded the territory 
of the Chundml, whose troops were cut to 
pMoes at Sirswah (I), the advanced post of 
his kingdom. While pursuiog his success, 
the Chundail called a council, and by the 
advioe of his queen Malundevi demanded a 
trace of his adveraary, on the plea of the 
absence of bis chieftains Ala and Udila. 
The brother of the bard of Mahoba was 


the envoy, who found the Chohan ready to 
cross the Fahouj. He presented bis gifts, 
and adjured him, “ aa a true Rajpoot, not to 
take them at such disadvantage.” The 
gifts were accepted, ani the Chohan pledg* 
ed himaelf, “albeit bis warriors were eager 
for the fight,” to grant the truce demand* 
ed; and having dismissed the herald, he 
enquired his own bard, the prophetic 
Chnnd, the canse of the disaffection 
which led to the banishment of the Bins* 
fnrs; to which he thus replies: “Jessraj 
was the leader of the armies of Mahoba 
when his sovereign, was defeated and 
put to flight by the wUd race of 
Ooands; Jessraj repnlsed the foe, captured 
Qnrra their capital, and laid his head at 
his sovereign’s feet. Purmal returning 
with victory to Mshoba, in gratitude for 
this service, embraced the eons of Jessraj, 
and placed them in his honours and lands 
‘‘while Malundevi the queen made no dis* 
tinotion between them and her son.” The 
fief of the young Binafur chieftains was st 
the celebrated fortress Kslinjer, vrbere 
tbrir sovereign happening to see a fine mare 
belonging to Ala, desired to possess her, 
and being refused, so far forgot past 
services as to compel them to abandon the 
country. On retiring they fired the estates 
of the Pnrihsra chief who hsd instigated 
their disgrace. With their mother and 
families they repaired to Canouj, whose 
monarch received them with open arms, 
assigning lands for their maintenance. Hav* 
lug thus premised the cause of banishment, 
Chnnd oonduots ns to Canouj, at the 
mcment when Jagnuk, the bard was 
addressing the exiles on the dangers of 
Miihoba. 

The Cbohan is encamped on the plrins 
of Mahoba ; Huraiug and Birsing have 


has bMn ?vei tok teofbitur ^ Vrince of Duttea. the author 
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fallen, Sitevali is given to the fiames, and 
the Idogdom of PnrmAl laid waste by the 
Olioliaa. For one month a tmee baa been 
obtained : while to yon I am sent fot ind 
' in hie grieftk Listen, ofa sons of Binafar > 
aa<l have been the days of Kaliindevi sines 
you left Mahoba i Oft she looks towards 
Canou] i and while sbe recalls yon to mind, 
tears gosh from her ^es and sbe ezolaims, 
* the fame of the (nmadail is departing : ' 
bat when gone, oh sons of Jewraj, great 
wilt be yonr self-socnsing sorrow : yet 
think of Mshoba } ” 

“ Destruction to Mahoba ! Annihilation 
to the Oinndail who, withont fault, expelled 
ns our home : in whose servioe fail our 
father, by whom his kingdom was extended. , 
Send the sinnderons Pnribara— let him 
lead yonr armiea against tbe heroes 
DelhL Onr heads were the pillan of 
Mahoba ; by ns wsre the Qoands expelled, 
and their strong-hoMs Deogurh and Chand* 
bari added to his sway. We maintained 
the field against the Jadooo, sacked Hin* 
down (1), and planted his standard on the 
plains of Knttair. It was I ( continned 
Ala ) who stopped the sword of the con* 
qnering Cutchwalia. (2) Tbe Amirs of tbe 
Sill tan fled befera ns. — At Gays we were 
victorious, sod added Bewsh (S) to his 
kingdom. Anterved (4) I gave to tbe flames, 
and levelled to tbe ground the towne of 
Mewat. (8) From ten princes did Jessraj 


bring spoil to Mihoba. fcM* ml 

done i and tbs' reward i» ^e fteaa ear 
home r Seven times haveXteetived woondh 
in hia eerviee, and einee my fktber% dtalSa 
gained forty battles; and from eevMi hM- 
Udila conveyed the record ekdoty 

to Parmal. Thrice ray death seemed {b^ 
evitable, Tbe honoor of bis henae X ha**' 
upheld— yet exile is my reward I ” 

Tbe bard reptiea.— “ Tbe father of 
Ptirmal left him when a duld to tbe eaiw 
of Jessraj. Yonr father wee in lien id his 
own ; tbe son sbonld not abandon him when 
misfortune mshes him call on yon. The 
I Bajpoot who abandeos his sovereign in dss^ 
tress will be plunged into hell. Then place en- 
yonr head the loyalty of yonr father. Gan 
yon desire to remain at Canonj while he ia in 
tronble, who expended thousands in reyae* 
lags for yonr birth P Holnndevi (tbs qneen)^ 
who loves yon as her own, presses year 
return.— She bids me demand of DewoMo 
fulfilment of tbe oft-repeated vow, that 
your life and Mahoba, when endangered, 
were inseparable. Tbe breaker of tow*, 
despised on earth, will be plunged bits bsll, 
there to remain while snn sod moon en- 
dure.*’ 

Dewnide heard tbe message of (Be qama. 
"Let ns fly to Mshobs," sbe ezclaimed. 
Aia was eilent, while Udils said aland, "May 
evil spirits seise npoa Mahoba f—Gm wo 
forget the day when, in distress, he drovo 


(1) Hindown was a town dependent on Biana, tbe capital of Uie Jadoons, whoaa 
descendants still occupy Kerowli and Sri Mathura. 

(2) Kao Pnjaon of Ambar, one of the great vassals of the Chohan. an ancestor of tho 
present Baja of Jeypur. 

(3) In the original, “ the land of , the Bhagel to that of the Ghimdaii.” BeWah ia 
capital of Bbagrikhimd, founded by the Bfangria Btjpoot n branch of the Btdanki king* 
of Anhnlwarra. 

(4) Anterved the Do-sb, or Mesopotaana of the Jumna and Ganges. 

(8) A district S. W, of Delhi, notorions for the lawless habits of its inhabitants : a 
very ancient Hindu race, but the greater part forced uroselyteB to the faith of Islaia. Dt 
the time of Prithwiraj tho chief of Mowat was one of nis vassals. 

(6) Jayatpatra, or ‘bulletin of victory.’ 
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II 

iW fortli^— Batura to Habobar-let it ateu^ 
«r fal^ It ia the sane to ura } Ouwv} li 
haneefortih my homa^” 

.'‘Would that the goda hud made me 
ha£tao,” aaid Dawulde, ttiat I had never 
hetne, iona who thus abandon thepatha ot 
the Bajpoot, and refnae to auoeoiw their 
ptiaoo in danger 1” Her heart banting 
with grief, and her eyea raiaed to heaven, 
aba oaatinned : “ Was it for this, O uui versa] 
lord, dwu mad'at me feel a motheria pangs 
lor tiieae destroyen of Biuafox’a fame I 
Unworthy olbpring t the heart of the true 
Bi^poot daneee with joy at the mere name 
ot strifS'^bnt ye, degenerate, cannot be the 
sons of Jessraj — some earl mast have stolen 
to my embrace, and from such ye most 
be sprang," The young chiefs arose, their 
faoee withered in sadness. " When we 
perish jn defence of Mahoba, and covered 
with wounds perform deeds that will leave 
n deathless name • when oar heads roll in 
the lleld—when we embrace the valiant in 
fight, and treading in the footsteps of the 
brave, make resplendent the blood of both 
lines, even in the presence of the heroes of 
tbs Chohan, then will our mother rejoice.’’ 

The envoy having, by tbia loyal . appeal 
of ]>ewnlde, atteined the object of his mis- 
lidii, the brothers repair to the monarch of 
Ganouj, (1) in order to astc permission to 
return to Mahoba ; this is granted, and they 
are diemisaed with magnificient gifts, in 
which the bardie herald participated ; (3) 
and the parting valediction was “preserve 
tke faith oF Rajpoatt” The omens daring the 


mareh ware of the wont kind t aa Jagnuk 
eipoanded Uiem, Ala Widi a amila replied, 
“ bard,,tbongh Uiou eanst dive into tiia 
dark reeeeaea of fntnrity, to the braVa all 
omana are happy, even Uiough our heroes 
aball fall, and the fame of the Obnndail 
mast depart ; thus in secret does my soul 
assure me." The saras (3) waa alone on the 
right--the eagle aa he flew dropped bis prey 
— the chnkwa(4> “ separated from bis mate 
— drops fell from the eyes of the warlike steed 
— the sbial (<V) sent forth sounds of lamenta* 
tion I spots were seen on the diao of the 
ann." The ooantenance of Lakhnn fell ; (6) 
these portents filled hia sonl with dismay ; 
bnt Ala said, “ though these omens bode 
death yet death to the valiant, to the pure in 
faith, ia an object of deaire not of sorrow. 
The path of the Bajpoot is beset with 
difficulties, ragged, and filled with thorns ; 
bat he regards it not, so it bat conducts to 
battle,— “To carry joy to Purmal alone 
oecnpied their thoughts ; the ateeda bound' 
ed over the plain like the swift-footed deer." 
The brothers, ere they reached Mubob.’H 
halted to put on the taffron rohe, the sign of 
“ no quarter ” with the Bajpoot warrior. 
The intelligence of their approach fillrd the 
Cltundail prince with joy, who advanced to 
embrace his defenders, and condnct them to' 
Mahoba ; while the queen Mulundevi came 
to greet Dewulde, who with the herald bard 
paid homage, and returned with the queen 
to the city. Bich gifts were presented, 
gems resplendsnt with light. The queen 
sent for Als, and extending her hands ever 


(1) Jeiohund was then king of this city, onlv second to Delhi He was attacked in 
1198 (A-D.) by Shabudin, after his conquest of tue Chohan, driven from his kingdom,, 
and found a watery grave in the Ganges, 

(3) Jagnuk had two villages conferred npos him, besides an elephant and a dress. 

(3) The phenieopteros. 

(4) A large red duck, the emblem of fidelity with the Bgjpoots. 

(b) The jaokaL 

(6) Commander of the succours of Canonj. 
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lit« liekd, lMtow«d ilia Maa* (1) { Uefting), 
«B knaalittg be ivore, fab head wae with 
Maboha, apd theta waved a veaael €Hed with 
paarb over bia head, which ware dietribnted 
to hit followen. (3) 

l!fae bardic herald woe rewarded with 
four villagea. We are then introdaced to 
the Ohohan camp and connoil, where Chnnd 
the hard ia expatiating on the retam of the 
Binafare with the euooonra of Oanonj. He 
recommenda hie aovereign to aand a herald 
to the Chandail to annonnoe the expiration 
of the truce, and reqiiiriog him to meet 
.him in the field, or abandon Maboba, 
Aoeordint; to the bard’a advioc, a deepatch 
was transmitted to Farms], in which the 
cause of war was recapitalated — the murder 
of the wonnded ; and stating that, accord- 
ing to Bnjpoot faith, he had granted seven 
days beyond the time demanded, “ and 
althongh so many days had passed since 
succour had arrived from Canoiij, the lion- 
born had not yet sounded ( ling-nad ) 
adding '* if he abandon all desire of 
combat, let him proclaim his vassalage to 
Delhi, and abandon Mahoba.” 

Furmal received the hostile message in 
despair ; but calling his wariiors around 
him, he replied to the herald of the Chohan, 
that on the day of tlie sun, the first of 
the month, he would join him in strife.” 

“ On the day sacred to Sucra ( Fiiday ), 
Prithwiraj sounded the shell, while the 
drums thrice struck proclaimed the trace con- 


oladed.(iS) Hie atuidtard iref IbMtaifkt forth, 
around which thd warriore gtaHieiei j Uw 
cup oirenlated, the pro^ot of htattb, fiSeA 
their eonla with joy. They aaeiated thefr 
bodiee with firagrant oile, while the eebethA 
apaaraa with emhroeial oile and haavatal^ 
perfumes anointed their silver forma, tingedl 
their eyeltde, and prepared for the reosptfoa 
of heroes. (4) The sound of the war-absB 
reached Koylas ; the abetraotioa of lewam 
was at an end— joy seised bis soul et the 
prospect of completing hie chaplet of eknlle 
( mooado-mafo ). The Toginia denoed with 
joy, their fseee cparklsd with delight, aa 
they eeiaed their veeeele to drink the blood 
of the elain. The devonreta of fleeh, the 
Peileharat, snng songs of triumph at the 
game of battle between the Chidian end 
ChundaiL" 

In another measure, the herd proceed! 
to contrast the occnpationB of bia beroee and 
the oeleetials preparatory to the combat, 
which desoriptiooe are termed npaea. 
“ The heroes gird on their amour, while 
the heavenly fair dcwk their persons. They 
place on their beads the helm crowned with 
the wsrbell ( vira-ghanta X these adjust the 
corset; they draw the girths of the war 
steed, the fair of the world of Uiee; bind 
the anklet of bells ; nets of steel defend the 
tnrban's fold, they braid their bair with 
golden flowers and gems; the wutfoc 
polishes his falchion — the fair tinte the 
eyelid with ai{fKn ; the hero points hie 


(1) A«eea is a form of benidiction only bestowed by females and priests : it^ie par- 
formed by i-lasping both hands over the person’s head, and waving a piece of silver or 
other valuable over him, which is bestowed in charity. 

(2) This is a very ancient ceremony, end is called Nac\raval%. The anihor bee 
frequently had a large salver filled with silver coin waved ever his head, which was 
handed for distributin amongst his attendants. It is most appropriate from the feir,- 
from whom also he has had ms performed by their proxies, the family priest or fomnln 
attendants. 

(8) The Sankh, or war-shell is thrice sounded, and the nakarrss strike thrice, when 
the army is to march : but should it after such proclamation remain on its ground, 
a scape goat is slain in front of the imperial tent. 

(4) This picture recalls the remembrance of Haoon and the heroes of the north; 
with the Valkyrias or choosers of the slain ; the celestial maids of war of Scandinavia. 
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palatB a beatt ob bw for«- 
hMwl ; tM bracM on bia smi^e bnoUer ->«fae 
plaoaa tbeoMplandentorb in her ear; ha btnda 
bia arma with a gaontlet of brasa — aha atuna 
bar honda with the ke»na. The hero daooi>- 
fttaa hia band with the tigar*daw (1)— the 
Apean ornamenta with rings and goldea 
braodela ] the warrior ahakea the pond^oua 
lanoe-the ^aaToulyfair the garland of lora(a) 
to decorate thoae who fall in the fight- aha 
binda on a necklace of pearls, ha a mala of 
the tnlaai (3). The wamor strings bia bow 
T-4ba fair assnma their killing glances. Oneo 
more the heroes look to their girths, while 
tita oaleatial fair prepare their ears.*’ 

After the bard has finished his rupaea, he 
eziiaima *’ Thna ” says Chnnd, ‘'the lord of 
Tense ; with my own eyes have I seen what 
I described.*' It is important to remark, that 
the national faith of the Bajpoot never 
qneationa the prophetic power of their chief 
bard, whom they call Tvioala, or oognoscent 
of the past, the present, and the fntnre — a 
character which the bard has enjoyed in all 
ages and climee ; but Chnnd was the last 
whom they admitted to poaseaa aupemetarai 
vision. 

We mnst now return to Mahoba, where 
a grand oonncil had assembled at a final 
deliberation ; at wfaich, shaded by screens, 
the mother of the Binofnrs, and the queen 
Malnndevi, were {wesent The latter thus 
opens the debate : "Ob mother of Ala, how 
rosy we sucoeed against the lord of the 
world P(4) If defeated, lost ia Mahoba • if we 
pay tribute^ we are loaded with shame." 


Dewulda reeommanda bearing Mriatim the 
opinions of the drieftaias, when Ala tluw 
speaks : "Listen, O mother, to your son ; he 
alone is of pore lineage who, placing loyalty 
on his head, abaridone all tbougbte oi self, 
and lays down hie life for hia prince { my 
thoughts are only for Pormal. the Uvea 
■he will show herself a woman, or emanation 
oi Parvati (6). The warriors of Sambhur 
shall bs ont in pieoea. I will ao illoatrate the- 
blood of my fathers, that my fame shall last 
for ever. My son Eendal, oh prince I £ 
bequeath to yon, and the fame of Dewulde 
ie in yonr keeping.*’ 

The queen thus replies ; " The warriora 
of the Chohan are fierce ae they are nnmer- 
ous ; pay tribute, and aave Mahoba.” The 
Boul of Udila infiamed and turning to the 
queen, "Why thought you not thus when 
you slew the defenceleas f But then I waa 
unheard. Whence now your wisdom t 
thrice I beaeeched yon to pardon. Never, 
theleas, Mahoba is safe while life remiuBa 
in me, and in your eauae, oh Pnrmal j we 
shall espouse oeleatial brides. ” 

*' Well have yon spoken, my son," aaii} 
Dewulde, "nothing now remains but to make 
thy parent’s milk resplendent by thy deeds. 
The calls of the peasant driven from hia 
home meet the ear, and while we deliberate, 
our villages are given to the fiames.” But 
Purmal replied ; "Saturn (6) rules the day, 
to-morrow we ehall meet the foe.” With 
indignation Ala turned to the king : " He 
who can look tamely on while the smoke 


<1) Bagh-nnk, or Nabax^nnk. 

(JZ) Buimala. , , , , 

(3) Mala, necklace. The tulati or rvdraea had the same estimation amongst the 
Hindus that the mialetoe had amon^ the ancient Britons, and waa always worn in battle 
as a ehaim. 

Prithwiraj, 

(6) A Bajpoot never names his wife. Here it is evidently optional to the widow to 
live or c^, though Ala shews hia wish for her society above. See Chapter on Satit, which 
will follow. 

(6) Sanichut. 
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wmia from his mined townsi hie fieida 
laid WMte^ can be no Bajpoot— he erho ene- 
cumbe to fear rrhon hie conutry ia ioTaded, 
faia body will be plunged into the heU 
of hella, hia aool a wanderer in the world of • 
apirita for aixty thonaand yeara ; bnt the 
warrior who performa hia dnty will be 
received into the maneion of the eun, and 
hie deeda will lost for ever, 

Bnt cowardice and cmelty always ! 
acoompany each other, nor conld all the j 
epeechee of the brothera “screw hia conrage 
to the atricking peace. ” Parmal went 
to hia queen, and gave fresh vent to hia 
lamentation. She upbraided hia unmanly 
spirit, and bid him head hia troops, and go 
forth to the fight. The heroea embraced 
their wives for the last time, and with the 
dawn performed their pious ritca. The 
Binafur offered oblations to the nine planets, 
and having adored the image of hia tute- 
lary god, ha again put the chain round hia 
neck (1); then calling hia son Eendul, and 
Udila hia brother, he once more poured forth 
hia vows to the universal mother, “ that be 
would illustrate the name of Jeaaraj, and 
evince the pure blood derived from Dcwulde, 
whene'er he met the foe.” — “Nobly have 
yon resolved,” said Udila, “ and shall not 
my kirhan (S) also dazzle the eyes of Sam- 
bbur’e lord ? ehall he not retire from before 
me ¥' — “Farewell, my children,” said Dew- 
ulde, "be true to your ealf, and should you 
lose your heads for your prince, doudt not 
yon will obtain the celestial crown.** 
Having ceased, the wives of both exclaimed, 
“ What virtnons wife survives her lord ? for 
thus Bays Gort-ji (3), ‘the woman, who sur- 
vives her husband who falls in the field of 


battle, wilt never obtain bliiB) tmf wcodaV * 
discontented gbeat in the region «( att*- 
bellowed epirite.” 

This ia sufBoient to exhibit the tmpwtte' 
inflaeoce of women, not only on, bat idao in, 
society. 

The eztraet is taken from the Banfio 
historian, when Hindu euetoma were puro^ 
and the Ghohan was paramount aoveraigii of 
India. It ia worth while to compare it widi 
another written six centuries after the 
eonqneat by the Mahomedans ; although ait 
dynasties — namely Ohizni, Oor, Kbilliji, 
Seyed, Lodi, and Mogul, numbering more 
than thirty kings, had intervened, yet tbe 
Bsme nneontrollable spirit was in fnll lone, 
unchangeable, even in miafortone. Both 
Hindu and Persian historians expatiate with 
delight on the anecdote ; bnt we prefer the 
narrative of the ingenuona Bemiett under 
whose eye the incident ocenred. 

In the civil war for empire amongst tike 
sons of Shah Jehan, when Arungsebe opened 
his career by the deposal of his father and 
the murder of bis brothers, the Bajpeets^ 
faithful to the emperor, detersahied to 
oppose him. Under the intrepid Bathore 
Jeswunt Sing, thirty thousand Bajpoots, 
chiefly of that clan, advanced to the Nerbn* 
da, and with a magnanimity amounting to 
imprudence, they permitted the junction of 
Morad with Arungzebe, who, under cover of 
artillery served by Freoeh-men crossed tike 
river almost unopposed. Next morning the 
action commenced, which continued throngh* 
out the day. The Bajpoota behaved witii 
their usual bravery ; but were sumniided 
on all eidee, and by sunset left tea thonsaud 
dead on the fielda (4) The Mafaraja ntrea* 


(1) It was ujuutur or phylactery of Hanooman the monkey deity; ptobaUy a 
magical stanza, with his image. 

(2) A crooked scimitar. 

(3) One of the names of Mera or Farvati. This passage will illostrate the sabjeot 
of fiatee in a future chapter. 

(4) “It is a pleasure (says Bernier) to see them with the fume of opium ia their 
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tod tn kic «in> coimby, bat hh onto, a whicdi itorj one may Me,** nya Biraier, 
danglitot «t the Bane of Oodlpnr^ “diadraed *’ a pattern of the ooorage of the women la 
(aaye Verishto) to receive her lord, and abut that country and ha adds thie phQoao* 
the gataa el tbs caatla" phieal eoroUary on this and the euetoin of 

Bernier, who ma laeaen^ aayi, “Z ean« -sutteea which he had witnesaed ; Tk»reit 
net forbear to relate the fierce reception nothing tohiek opinion, prepotMMMm, outlom, 
whichtha dangltter of the Sana gave to her hope, and the point of honour, mag not make 
hnaband feaawunt Sing, after hie defeat and men do or etfffer,” (1) 

Bight. When she heard he was nigh, and The romantic history of the Chohan emr 
had nnderatood what had passed in the peror of Delhi abounds in sketches of female 
battle j that he hod fonght with all poseible character ; and in the story of his carrying 
•oarage ; that he hod but four or five hnn- off Snnjogta, the princess of Canonj, we have 
deed men left ; and at last, no longer able*to not only the individual portrait of the 
teeiet the enemy, had been forced to retreat ; Helen of her country, but in it a faithful 
ittito^ of aending aome one to condole him picture of the eex. We see her, from the 
in his rnkfortanea, she commanded in a dry moment when, rejecting the assembled 
mood to ahnt the gates of the castle, end princes, she threw the “ garland of mar* 
not to let this infaosoas man enter ; that he riage ” round the neck of her hero, the 
wsi not her husband ; that the son-in-law Cliohan, abandon herself to. all the iiifluen- 
•f the great Bans could not have so mssn a ces of passion — mix in a combat of five 
aonl } that he was to remember, that being days' continuanoe against her father’s 
grafted into ao illuatrioua a honse, array, witness his overthrow, and the 
ha wan to imitate its virtue j in a word, carnage of both armis, and subsequently, 
he waa to vanquish, or to die. A moment her aednctive charm, lulling her 
after, alw was of another humour ; she lover into a neglect of every princely duty, 
mmmauds a pile of wood to be laid, Yet when the foes of bis glory and power 
that aha might bum herself ; that they invade India, wo see the enohantress at once 
•baaed her that her husband must needs be start from her trance of pleasure, and ex- 
^••d * that it oottld not be otherwise. And changing the softer for the sterner passions, 
n little while after, she was seen to change jn accents not less strong because minglod 
oottstenance, to fall into a passion, end with deep affection, she conjures him, while 
break into a tboueaud reproaches against arming him for the battle, to die for his- 
hira. In short, she remained thus trana- fame, declaring that she will join him in 
parted eight or nine days, without being *• the mansions of the sun.’’ Thongh it is 
able to reecdve to see her hneband, till si difficult to extract, in passages suffieiently 
last her mother coming, bronght her in time . . 

tohemelf, composed by assuring her that “«y «»»Tey a just ides of 

as soon an the Baja had but refreshed heroine, we shall attempt it in the 
himaelt he would raise another army to hard’s own language, rendered into prose, 
fight Amngaebe, and lepwr his honour. By He annonncM the tidings of invasion by the 

heeds embrace each other when the battle is to begin, and give their mutual farewella. 
as men resolved to die.” ' 

, Bomiet’e History of the late Bevolntion of the E mpire of the Hognl, foL p. 13. 
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metiiam of a dream, which the Ohohaa that 
relates 

'* This night, while in the arms of sleep, 
a fair, beaotifal as Bambha, mdely seised 
my arm ; then she assailed you, and while 
j’ou were struggling, a mighty elephant, (1) 
infuriated, and hideous as a demon, bore 
down upon me. Sleep fled — nor Rumhba 
nor demon remained — but my heart was 
p lilting, and my quivering lips muttering 
Hur ! Sur I (2) What is decreed the gods 
only know. ” 

“ Snnjogta replied, ‘ Victory and fame to 
my lord 1 Oh sun of the Chohans,. in glory, 
or in pleasure, who bus tasted so deeply as 
you 1 To die is the destiny not only of 
man but of the gods : all desire to throw off 
the old garment ; but to die well is to live 
for ever. Think not of self, bnt of immorta- 
lity ; let your sword divide your foe, and 
I will be your Ardhanga (3) hereafter.’ 

“The king sought the bard, who expoun- 
ded the dream, and the Ouru wrote an 
iucantation, which he placed in his turban. 
A thousand brass vessels of fresh milk were 
poured in libations to the sun and moon. 
Ten buffaloes were sacrifleed to the support 
ters of the globe, and gifts were made to 
all. But will offerings of blood or libations 
of milk arrest what is decreed f If by these 
ma'i could undo what is ordsiped, would 
Nala or the Pandas have suffered as they 

did r 

While the warriors assemble in council 
to consult on tlie best mode of oppoeing the 
Sultan of Ghisni, the king leaves them to 
deliberate, in order to advise with Sunjogta. 
Her reply is carious : 

“ Who asks woman for advico ? The world 
deems their understanding shallow ; even 


when tmths iSsne fmm their none listen 
thereto. Yet what is the world withbiut 
woman ? We have the forms of Sacti wltli 
the fire of Siva ; we are at onoe thieves and 
sanctuaries ; we are vessels of virtue and of 
vice— of knowledge and of ignorance. The 
man of wisdom, the astrologer, can from the 
hooht calculate the motion and course of the 
planets j but in the book of woman he is 
ignorant : and this is not a saying of to-day, 
it ever has been so ; onr book has not been 
mastered, therefore, to hide their ignoranoe, 
thpy say, in woman there is no wisdom ! 
Yet woman shares your jo; a and your sor- 
rows Even when you depart for the man- 
sion of the sun, we part not. Hunger and 
thirst we cheerfully partake with you ; we 
are as the lakes, of which you are the 
swans; what are you when absent from 
our bosoms 

The army having assembled, and all 
being prepared to march against the Isla- 
mite, in the last great battle which subjuga- 
ted ludiH, the fair Sunjogta armed her lord 
for the encounter. In vain she sought the 
rings of his corslet ; her eyes were fixed on 
the face of the Cbohan, as those of the 
famished wretch who finds a piece of gold. 
The sound of the drum reached the ear of 
the Chohan ; it was as a death-knell on that 
of Sunjogta : and as he left her to head 
Delhi’s heroes, she vowed that hence forward 
water only should sustaiu her. “ I shall see 
him again in'the reition of Surya, but never' 
more in Yoginipur,” (4) Her prediction 
was fulfilled : her loni was rented, made' 
captive and slain ; and, faithful to her vow,' 
she raonuted the funeral pyre. 

Were we called upon to give a pendant 
for Liicretia, it would be found iu the queen' 


(1) It is deemed unlucky to see this emblem of Ganesa In sleep. 

(2) The battle-shout of the Bajpoot. 

(3) “ Half-body,’’ which we may render, in oommoo phraseology “ other hc^’' 

(4) Delhi. 
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Oanon. after heriog liefended fire 
fortnesee against the foe» die retreated 
to her iast stronghold on the Kerbndda, 
and bad scarcely left the bark, rrhen the 
aasailanta arrived in pursuit. The die* 
heartened defenders arere few in number, 
and the fortress woa soon in poasesaiou 
of the foe, 'the founder ot the family 
now nling in Bhopal. The beauty of 
the queen of Ganore was an ailnrenient 
only secondary to hie desire for her country, 
and he invited ber to reign over it and him. 
Denial wonld have been uaelees, and would 
have anl^ected her to instant C' ercion, fur 
the iSlhan airaited her reply in the hall 
helow; she therefore sent a message of 
assent, with a complimentary reflection on 
his gallant conduct and determination of 
pursuit ; adding, that he merited her hand 
lor bis bravery, and might prepare for the 
nnptiids, which should be celebrated on the 
terrace of the palace. She demanded two 
hours for unmolested preparation, that she 
might appear in appropriate attire, and with 
the distinotioB her own and his rank 
demanded. 

Oefemonnds, on a soide of magaificence 
equal to the shortness of the time, were 
going on. The song of joy had already 
stifled the discordant voice of war, and at 
length the Khan was summoned to the ter* 
race. Bobed in the marriage garb {wesented 
to him by the queen, with a necklace and 
aigrette of superb jewels from the cofiers 
Ganore^ he hastened to obey the mandate, 
and found that fame had not done justice 
to her charms. He was desired to be seated, 
and in eonversation full of rapture on his 
side, hours were as minutes while he gasi-d 
on the beauty of the queen. But presently 
his countenance foil— he complained oi • 
heat punkss and water were brought, but 
they avuledbim not, and he began to tear 
the biidal garments from his frame, when 


the queen thus adressed him : '^know Khan, 
that your last hour is come ; our wedding 
and our death shall be sealed together. 
The vestments which cover you are poison- 
ed i you hud left me no other expedient 
to escape pollution.” While uU were horror* 
struck by this deolaration, she sprung from 
the battiements into the flood beneath. 
The Khan died in extreme torture, and 
wua buried on the road to Bhopal ; and, 
stiaiige to say, a visit to bis grave has the 
leputation of curing the tertian of that 
country. 

We may give another anecdote illustra- 
tive of this extreme delicacy of sentiment, 
bnt without no tragical a eoneluaion. The 
eelebrated Rnja Jey Sing of Ambar had 
eaponaed a princesa of Haravati, whoso 
manners and garb, acoordant with the 
simplicity of that provincial, snbjected her 
to the badinage of the more refined court 
of Ambar, whose ladies had added the im- 
perial costume to their own native dress. 
One day being sloue with tbo prince, ha 
began plsyfolly to contrast the sweeping 
jvpe of Kotsh with the more scanty robe 
of the belles of his own capital ; and taking 
up a pair of scissors, said he would reduce 
it to an equality with the latter. Offended 
at such levity, she seised his sword, and 
assuming a threatening attitude, said, “that 
in the house to which she had the honour to 
belong, they were not habituated to jests of 
this nature ; that mutual respect was the 
guardian, not only of happiness hut of 
viituc;” and she assured him, that if he 
ever again so insulted her, he would find 
that the daughter of Kotah could use a 
sword more effectively than the prince of 
Ambar tiic scissors J adding, that she would 

prevent any future sciou of her house from 
being subjected to similar disiespect, by 
declaiing such iaternMrriages, lilae, or fur- 
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biddea, which iottrdiot I beliere yet 
eziete (!). 

1 will expend a anecdote related by the 
oelel>rated Zalim Sing, charaeterietio of the 
presenoe of mind, prowese, and phyaioal 
strength of the Bajpoot women. To attend 
and aid in the miuntite of hnabandiy is 
by no means uncommon with them, as to 
dress and carry the nteals of their busban ia 
to the fields is a general practice. In the 
jungle which skirts the knolls of Pacha* 
pahar, a huge bear asauUed a Bajpootni as 
»he was carrying h°r hnabaiid'e dinner. As 
he approitcbed with an air of gallantry npon 
his hind-legs, doubting wliether the fond 
or herself were the intended prey, she 
retreated behind a large tree, round the 
trunk of which Bruin, still in faia erect 
attitude, tried all hia powers of circamven- 
tion to seize her. At length, half exbauated, 
she boldly grasped his paws, and with so 
Tigorons a hold that he roared with pain, 
while in rain, with his short neck, did he 
cBdearoar to reach the powerfal hand which 
Sxed bim. White she was in this dilemma, 
a punUsi (a foreign soldier of the state) 
happened to be passing to the garriaon of 
Gagrown, and she called out to him in a 
voice of such unoonoem to come and release 
her for a time, that he complied without 
hesitation. She had not retired, however, 
above a dozen yards ere he called loudly 
fur her return, being scarcely able to hold 
bis new friend ; but laughingly recommend- 
ing perseverance, she hastened on, and soon 
returned with her husband, who laid the 
monster prostrste with his matchlock, and 
rescued the purdesi from his unplessing 
predicament. 

Such sneodutes might be multiplied 
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ad ii^aitum ; but 1 will oonetode with ono 
displaying the romantic chivalry 
poot, and the infloeuce of the fiatr ia tit# 
formation of character; it is isken ftont 
{ the annals of Jessulmeer, the meet remote 
of the eatatee of Rajasthan, and situated is 
I the heart of the desert, of which it w 
an oasis. 

Raiiingdeo was lord of Poogni, a fiaf of 
I Jessulmeer ; his heir, named Badno, was the 
terror of the desert, carrying his raids svea 
to the valley of the Indns^ and on the east 
to Nagore. Beturuing from a foray, with a 
train of cnptnred camels and horase, he 
passed by Aiireent, where dwelt Manik 
Rao, the chief of the Mobile, whose rule 
extended over 1440 villages. Being invitetl 
to partake of the hospitality of the Mohif, 
the heir of Poogul nttraeted the favonrable 
regards of the okl chieftain’s daughter ; 

"She loved him fur the dangers he had 

paasedi" 

for be bad the fame of being the first risnrer 
of the desert. Although betrothed to the 
heir of the Rah tores of Muudors^ she aign* 
fied her wish to renounce tbe throne to be 
the bride of tbe chieftain ut Poogwl ; and in 
spite of the dangers be provoked, and 
contrary to tbe Mohil cbieTa advice, Sadoo, 
aa a gallant Rajpoot, dared not reject tiia 
overture, and be promised ' to aeetpt tka 
epco(8),” if sent in form to Poogul. In dqa 
time it came, and tbe nnptials ware tdem- 
nized at Anreent. The dower was splendid ; 
gems of high price, vessels of gold and 
silver, a golden bull, aud a train of durtoMS 
deuw-d4am(3), or damadaof wisdom and 
penetration. 

Irriukowal, the slighted heir of Mnttdmo 


(1) The physician (unless he unite with his office tbst of ghostly comfbrier) has to* 
feel the pulse of hia patient with a curtain between them, through a rent, in which the 
arm is extended. 

(2) Sriphala. , , 

(S) Literally ‘lamp- holders;' such is the term applied to thew handmaids, vite 
invariably form a port of the darja, or ‘dower.' 
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’4l«termined on rereoge, «id with foor thottt- 
aad Biditoras planted himadf in the path of 
Sadrah retnra, tided bjr the Stnklt Mehraj, 
wbow eon Stdtfo had altdn. Though eutretted 
to add four tboaBud Mobila to hia escort, 
Sadoo deemed hia own gallant band of 
aoTen hmidred Bhattia aufficient to conre^ 
hie taride to bia desert abode, and with diffi- 
cnltp accepted fifty, led by Uegraj, the bro- 
ther of the bride. 

The rivals encountered at Ghondue, where 
Sadoo had hailed to repose s but the brave 
Bahtore accrued the advantage of numbers, 
end a seriea of single combata euaued, with 
all the forma of chivalry. The firat who enter- 
ed the liata waa Jey tangs, of the Pahoo elan 
and of the kin of Sadoo. The enemy came 
upon him by aurpriae while reposing on the 
ground, hia saddlecloth for his conch, 
and the bridle of fata steed twisted round Lis 
arm; he was soon recognized by tbe Sankla 
who bad often encountered his prowess, 
on which he eapatiated to Irrinkowal, 
who sent an attendant to awake him ; 
but the gallant Panch Kalyan (for such was 
the name of bis steed) had already perform- 
ed this service, and they found him upbraid- 
ing wdits-feys (1) for treading upon him. 
Like a true Bajpoot, “taujoun pret,” he 
received the hostile message, and sent tbe 
envoy back with his compliments, and a 
request for some uml or opium, as he bad 
lott hia own aupply. With all courtesy 
this was sent, and prepared by the domes- 
tics of his autagoniet ; after taking which 
he lay down to enjoy the customary siesta. 
As soon 08 he awoke he prepared for 
the combat, girt on his armour, and having 
reminded Panch Kalyan of tbe fields 


he had won, and Idling him to bear him 
well that day, he mounted and advanc- 
ed. The son of Chonda admiring bis sang 
froid, and the address with whidi he guided 
his steed, commanded Joda Chohsn, tbe 
leader of his party, to encounter tbe Pahoo. 
^Their two-edged ewords soon clashed in 
combat,” but the gigantic Chohan fell be- 
neath the Bhatti, who, warmed with tlie 
fight, plunged amidst his foes, encountering 
all he deemed worthy his asseult. 

Tbe fray thus begun, single combata and 
actions of equal parties followed, the rivals 
looking on. At length Sadoo mounted ; twice 
he charged the Bahtore ranks, carrying 
death on his lance ; each time he returned 
for the applause of his bride, who beheld 
the battle from her car. Six hundred of 
his foes hud fallen, and nearly half his own 
warriors. He bade her a last adien, while 
she exhorted him to the fight, saying, " she 
would witness his deeds, and if he fell, 
would follow him even in death.’’ Now be 
singled out his rival Irrinkowal(2), who waa 
alike eager to end the etiife, and blot out 
his disgrace in liis blood. They mot : some 
seconds were lost in a courteous contention, 
each yielding to ids rival tlie first blow, nt 
length dealt out by Sadoo on tlie neck of 
the disappointed Itahtore. It was returned 
with the rapidity of lightning, and the 
daughter of the Mohil saw the steel descend 
on the head of her lover. Both fell pros- 
trate to the earth : but Sadoo’s soul had 
sped; the Rnhtore hud only swooned. With 
tbe fall of the leaders the battle ceased ; 
aud the fair onuse of strife, Rorunidevi, at 
once a virgin, a wife, and a widow, prepared 
to follow her alfiaiiceJ. Calling for a sword. 


(1) Panch Kalyan is generally, if not always, a chestnut, having four white legs, 
with a white nose and list or atar. 

(2) ArowAoicaf, ‘the lotus of the desert,' from aranya (Sanscrit), ‘awaste,"a«d 
OTmola (pronounced hmsl ), a ‘ lotus classically it should be written arancomala; I write 
U as ptonouuced, 
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with on« arm ahe disaevered th« other, 
desiring it might be eonreyed to the father 
of her )ord-~“teU him each wae bis 
daughter.'* The other she oommanded to 
be etruch off. and given, with her merriage 
jewels thereon, to the bard of the Mobile. 
The pile was prepared on the field of battle ; 
and taking her lord in her embrsee, she gave 
herself up to the devouring flames. The 
dissevered limbs were dispoeed of oe com* 
nmnded j the old Bm of Poogal caused the 
one to be burnt, sod a tank was excavated 
on the spot, which is still called after the 
heroine, “ the lake of Korumdevi.” 

This encounter took place in 8. 1492, 
A. D. 1407. The brunt of the battle fell 
on the Sanklajs, and only twenty-five ont 
of three hundred and fifty left the field with 
their leader, Mehraj, himself severely 
wounded. TIte rejected lover had four 
brothers dangerously htirt; and in six 
months the wounds of Irrinkowal opened 
afresh : he died, and the rites to the manes 
of these rivals in love, the ekaoma*$a{l) of 
Sadoo, and the duadata (2) of Irrinkowal, 
were celebrated on the same day. 

Without pausing to trace the moral 
springs of that devotion wliioh influenced 
the M'lhila maiden, we shnll relate the 
sequel to the story (though out of place) (S) 
in illustration of the prosecution of feuds 
throughout Bajasthau. The fathers now 
took up the quarrel of their sons ; and as it 
was by t'le prowess i>f the Sxnkla vassal of 
Mundore that tho land of Sadoo was dis- 
comfited, the old Rno, Baningdeo, drew 
together the lances of Poogul, and carried 
destruotion into the fief of Mehraj. The 
Sanklae yield in valour to none of the brave 


races who inhabit the *' regio» ^ imadik ; " 
Maiiraj was the father of Harba Saakhi,- tba 
Fulladin of Msroodes, whose exploita ani. 
yet the theme of the erratic baade of Bajaa* 
than. Whether he was unprepared for the 
assauh, or overcome by numbats, tbiM 
hundred of hta kin and clan moietenod tha 
saod-faills of the Looni with their blood* 
Baningdeo, flushed With revenge and la<lea 
with spoil, had reached hm own frontiefv 
when he wai overtaken by Ohonda of 
Mundore, alike eager to avenge the lose ^ 
his son Irrinkowal, and this deotructive in* 
road on his vassal. A desperate conflict 
ensued, in which the Bao of Poogul waa 
slain : and the Ruhiore teturned ia triumph 
to Mundore. 

Unequal to cope with the prineea of 
Mundore, the two remaining eons of 
Baningdeo, Tuuno and Msirab, resolved th 
abandon their faith, in order to prewrve the 
point of honour, and “to take up ihebr 
/atker’i feud(4)," At tbie period fte king, 
Kliizer Kliau, was at Mooltan ; to him they 
went, and by offers of eerviee and opea 
apostacy, obtained a force to march agaiaat 
Chonda, who had recently added Nagoie to 
I his growing dominions. While the brothera 
I were tlius negotiating, they were joined by 
Keelnn, the third eon of their oommon sove* 
reign, the Bawul of Jeseulmeer, who advis- 
ed the use of ekul, with which the Bajpoot 
means indifferently stratagem or treachery, 
so that it facilitates ri'veiiga. With the 
ostensible motive of ending their fends, 
and restoring tranquillity to their boideiwra, 
whose sole occupation waa watching, 
burning, and devastating, Keeluu offered a 
daughter in marriage to Chonda, and went 


(1) The rites to the manes on the completion of the 'sixth month.* 

(2) The rites to ^e manes on the ' twelfth day.' 

(3) The greater portion of these anecdotes, the foundation of national chatacter, will 
appear in the respective annals. 

(4) Bap ra woi lens. 
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BO far BB to Bay. if he euepected aQ(;ht 
unfair, be would, tboogb contrary to custom 
and biB own dignity, send the Bfaatti prin* 
oesB to Nagwo. This ooutBO being deemed 
the wnest, Chonda aeqoiesced in his desire 
*' to extingoish the feud {uer bttjaona)” 
Fifty eorered obsriots were prepared os 
the nuptial eorUge, but which, instead of 
the bride aad her haodmaide, contaiued the 
bravBBt men of Poognl. These were preced- 
ed fay a train of honea led by Rajpoots, of 
wfaon aeren hundred also attended the 
camels laden with baggage, provisions, and 
gifts while a email armed retinue brought 
np the rear. The king's troops, amounting 
to MM thousand horse, remained at a 
cantious distance behind. Chonda left 
Nagore to meet the cavalcade and his bride, 
and had reached the chariots ere his enspi- 
cions were excited. Observing, however, 
some matters which little savoured of festi- 
vity, the Bahtore commenced hie retreat. 
Upon this the chiefs rushed from their 
obariots and camels and the royal auxiliaries 
advancing, Chonda was asailod and fell at 
the gate of Nagore; andfritnd and foe 
entering the city together, a scene of 
general plunder commenced. 

Once more the feud was balanced ; a eon ( 
and a father had fallen on each side, and the j 
petty Bao of Poogul had bravely main- 
tained the wer against the princes of 
Mundore. The point of honour had been 
carried to the ulmost bound by both parties, 
and an opportunity of reconciliation was at 
hand, which prevented the shadow of dit- 
graoe either to him who made or him who 
accepted the overtnre. The Bahtores 
dreaded the loss of the recent acquisition, 
Nagore, and proposed to the Bhattie to seal 
their paoifioation with the blood of their 
common foe. United, they fell on the 


spoil'eneumbered Tatars, whom they slew 
to a man. (1) Their father’s feud thue 
revenged, the eons of Raningdeo ( who, as 
apostates from their faith, eould no longer 
hold PoOgul in fief, which was vetained by 
Keelun, who had aided their revenge ) 
retired amongst the Ahkoria Bhattie, and 
their descendants are now styled Jfaom«» 
Mvsulman Bhatti. 

From such anecdotes, it will be olivions 
wherein consists the point of honour with 
the Biijpoots ; and it U not improbable that 
the very cause which has induced an opi- 
nion that females can have no influence 
on the lords of the creation, namely their 
seclusion, operates powerfully in the con- 
trary way. 

In spite of this seclusion, the knowledge 
of their accomplishments and of their per- 
sonal perfections, radiates wherever the 
itinerant bard can travel. Thongh 
invisible themselves, they can aee ; and 
accident often favours public report, snd 
brings the object of renown within the 
sphere of pereonal observation : as in the 
case of Sadoo end the Uobila maiden- 
Placed behind screens, they see tlie yontha 
of all countries, snd there are occasioiia 
when permanent impressions are made, 
during toarnamente and other martial exer- 
cises. Here we have just seen, that the 
passion of the daughter of the Mohil was 
fostered at the risk of the destruction nut 
only of her father’s house, but also that of her 
lover ; and as the fourteen hundred and forty 
towns, whieh owned the sway of the former, 
were not long after absorbed into the ao- 
cumulating territory of Mnudere, this 
insult may have been tbe cause of the 
extirpation of the Mohils, as it was of the 
Bhattie of Poogul, 

The ioflueaea of women on Rajpoot 

in A. D. 1414, and according to 
was in A. D. 1407. 


* 1 .. Khizet Khan succeeded to the throne of Delhi 
the Jeeaulmeei annals, the commencement of tboBo feuds 
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sooietj is marked in every page of Hindu 
history, from the most remote periods. 
What led to the ware of Rama 1 the rape 
of 8ita. What rendered deadly the feuds 
of the Yadus ? the insult to Droupadi. What 
made prinoe NitU an exile from Nirwur 1 
his love for Damayanti. What mode Baja 
Bhirtri abandon the throne of Awanti? 
the loss of Pingala. What subjected the 
Hindu to the dominion of the Islamite 1 
the rape of the princess of Oonou j. In fine, 
the cause which overturaed kingdoms, 
commuted the sceptre to the pilgrim’s etafi^ 
and formed the ground-work of all their 
grand epics, is woman. In ancient, and 
even in modern times, she had more than 
« negative in the choice of a husband, and 
this choice fell on the gallant and the gay. 
The fair Droupadi was the prize of the beet 
oreher, and the Pandu Arjuna eetabliahed 
bis fame, and bore her from all the euitore 
of Eampilai The princess of Canon j, when 
led through nnks of the princes of Hind, 
each hoping to be the object of her choice, 
threw tbe marriage-garland ( hurmala ) over 
the neck of tbe effigy of the Cbohan, which 
her father in deriaion had placed as porter 
at the gate. Here was incense to fame and 
incentive to gallantry 1 (1) 

In the same manner, as related in another 
part of this work, did tbe princess of 
Kishengnrh invite Bana Rnj Sing to bear 
her from the impending union with the 
emperor of the Moguls and abnudant other 
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instances oonld lie addabed cS tbs free 
agem^ of these inviribles. 

It were superfluont to reason an the 
effects of traditional histories^ such as thssCf 
on the minds and manners of tbs females 
of Rajasthan. They form the amusessent 
of their lives, and the gtaud topic in all 
their conversaziones ; they read them witii 
the PuTohit, and they have them snog by 
tbe itinerant bard or Dholi minstrel, who 
diseeminatoe them wherever the Bajpoot 
name eztenda The Bajpoot mother alaima 
her full share in the glory of her eon, who 
imbibes at the maternal fount his first 
rudiments of chivalry ; and the importance 
of this parental inetrnction cannot be bettor 
illustrated than in the ever-reenniog smile, 
‘make thy mother's milk resplendent the 
full force of which we have in the powerful, 
though over-strained expression ef the 
Boondi queen’s joy on the annonneement at 
the heroic deatli of her son : *' the long-dried 
fountain at which be fed, jetted fortk as she 
listened to the tale of his death, and the 
marble pavement, on whirit it fell, rait 
asunder.’’ Equally futile would it be to reason 
on tbe intensity of sentiment thus implsnted 
in tbe infant Bajpoot, of whom we may say 
without metaphor, the shield is hb cradle, 
and daggers hu plaything ; and vritfa whom 
(he first commandment is, *' avenge thy 
father's feud on which they can heap text 
npon text, from the days of the great Pandu 
moralist Vyasn, to the not less influential 
bard of their nation, the Tricala Chnnd. 


(1) The Ssmnite custom, eo lauded by Montesquieu as the reward of youthfhl 
virtue, was akin in eentiment to the Bripoot, except that the fair Bajpootni made herself 
the sole judge of merit iu her choice, ft was more calculated for republican than aris- 
tocratic society: — “Ou aseombloit tons lee jeunee gent, et on lee jng eoit ; celni qui etait 
declare le meiUenr de tout prenoit pour ea femme la fiUe qu'il vouloit ; I’amour, Is 
beante, la cheetete la vertu, la naissanoe, lee richeeees memo, tout cela etait, pour ainsi 
dire, la dot de la vertu.” It would be difficult, adds Montesquieu, to imagine a more 
noble recompense, or one leas expensive to a petty et-ite, or more infiaential on Iffie conduct 
of both sexes.— X' Etprit de* Loit. Chap. xvi. livre Tii. 



OHAPTBR XXIV. 

Origin oj female immolation.— The eaerifiee of Sait, the wife of Itwara.^ 
The motive to it eonxidereJ.—i»fantieitie—{ts eausee among the Rajpoots, 
Um Rtjkvmaecu e»d the Jarejas.—The rite of Johur. — Female captives 
im mar enslaved.— Summary of the Rajpoot character - their familiar 
babits.— The ute of Opium.— BurUina.— The use of weapons. — Taitis, 
or wrestlers.— Armouries.— Music. — Feats of dexterity. — Mahamja 

^leodan Sing.— Literary qualifeations of the Princes. — Household 
economy— furniture. — dress, ^c. 


Vfn nov prooeed to oooaidef another 
tntit of Bajpeot cbaroeter, exempljfied in 
the praotiee of female immolation, and to 
fnqnire whether relieion, enetom, or a£ee- 
tion, haa moat ahare in eueh aacrifice. To 
airire sh the origin of this rite, we moat 
ttaoe it to the reoeuea of mythology, where 
we diall diaoover the precedent in the ex- 
ample of Sati, who to avenge an inenlt to 
lawara, in her own father's omieeion to sak 
her lord to an entertainment, eonaumed 
beradf in the presence of the OBeeinbled 
gada. With this act of fealty («<><}) the 
luuae of Daeaha’a daughter haa been identi- 
fied; and her regeneration and reunion to her 
hnahand, as the mountain nymph ilfera, or 
'Parvati,' fomish the incentive to similar 
acta. In the butory of these eeleetial beings, 
the Bajpootni haa n memorable lesson 
before her, that no domestic differences can 
afford exemption from this proof of faith : 
for Jnpiter and Juno were not more eminent 
examplea of oonnuhial discord than Mera 
and Siva, who was not only alike unfaithful, 
but more cruel driving Mera from his Olym- 
pus ( Kylat ), and forcing her to seek refuge 
in the murky caverns of Caucasus. Female 
immolation, therefore, originated with the 
suii-U’orshipping Saivat, and was commoo 


to all those nations who adored this the 
most splendid object of the visible creation. 
Witness this Scythic Gete or Jut warrior 
of the Jaxartee, who devoted his wife, 
horse, arms, and slaves, to the flames ; the 
“giant Gete’’ of Scandinavia, who forgot not 
ou the ehores of the Baltic his Tranaoxianian 
habits ; and the Frisian Frank and Saxon 
descended from him, who ages after omitted 
only the fentiile. Could we assign the pri« 
mary cause of a custom so opposed to the first 
law of nature with the same certainty that 
we can prove its high antiquity, we might 
be enabled to devise some means for its abo- 
lition. The chief characteristic of satiism is 
its expiating quality ; for by this act of faith, 
the Sati not only makes atonement for tlie 
sins of her husband, and secures the remis- 
sion of her own, but has the joyful assurance 
of reunion to the object whose beatitude she 
procures. Having once imbibed this doc- 
trine, its fulfilment is powerfully aided by 
that heroism of character inherent to the 
Rajpootni ; though we see that the sli- 
inulaat of religion requires do aid even iu 
the timid female of Bengal, who, relying on 
the promise of regeneration, lays her head 
on the pyre with the most philosophical 
composure. 
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Nothing short of the abrogation of the 
dootrioes which pronounce such sscriflcea 
exculpatory can be effectual in preventing 
them ; but this would be to overturn the 
fandsmental -article of their creed, the notion 
of meteinpsychoshi. - Farther research may 
disclose meiins more attainable, and the 
sucred Snstrss are at once the sureet and the 
safest. Whoever has examined these, is 
aware of the oooffiot of authuritiee for and 
against cremation : but a proper application 
of them ( and they are the highest who give 
it not their sanction ) has, I believe, never 
been resorted to. Vyasa, the chronicler of 
Uie Yadus, a race whose manners were 
decidedly Scythic, is the great advocate for 
female eacri&ue : he ( in the Mahahharat ) 
pronounces the ezpiatiun perfect But 
Menu inculcates no such doctiine; and 
nlthougli the state of widowhood he recom- 
mends might be deemed onerous by the 
fair sex of the west, it would be cousidered 
little hardship in the east. " Let her ema- 


ciate herbody, by living eefutstord^ on pure 
dowers, roots, and fruit ; but Ist her not, 
when her lord is deoessed, even presumnee 
the name of another maft.’’ Again im tnj^ 
“A virtuous wife aeconds to heaven, if, 
after the decease of her lord, she devote her' 
self to pious austerity ; but a widow, wiio 
slights her deceueed husband by m»rrjfi»g 
again, brings disgrsoe on herself here below; 
and shtlibe excluded from the seat of bet 
lord.' tl) 

These and many other texts, enjoining 
purity of life and mansere to the widow, are 
to be found in this drat autoority, but none 
demanding such s cruel pledge of sffection. 
Abetiueuce ft- m the common pnisuits of 
life and entiie self denial, are rewarded by 
“high renown in this world, and in the 
next the abode of her husband ; ” and pro* 
cure for her the title of '‘tadktei,or the 
virtuout." These are deemed safficieat 
pledges of affection by the first of ssgaafl^. 
So much has been written on this subjset. 


(1) Menu, on Wbmett, chap. v. text 167, 160, 161. 

(2) Were all Menu's maiims on this head collected, and with other good authorities, 
printed, circulated, and eupported by Hindu misaionariee, who might be brought to 
advocate the abolition of Satiism, some good might be effected. Let every text tending 
to the reapectability of widowhood be made prominent, and degrade the opponents by 
enumerating the weak points they abound in. Instance the polyandrism wbicn prevailed 
among the Pandus, whose liigh priest Vyapu was an illegitimate branch ; tliongh above 
all would be the efficacy of the abolition of polygamy, which in the lower classes learos 
women destitute, and in the higher coudemua them to mortification and negleet. What- 
ever re-ult such a course might produce, there can be no danger in the experiment. Sarii 
sacrifices must operate powerfally on mannere ; and, barbarous as is the custom, yri while 
it springs from the same principle, it ouxht to improve the oonditiun of women, {tarn tho 
fe It that harsh treatment of them might defeat the atonement hereafter. Let ^e advo- 
cate for the abolition of this practice by the hand of power, read attentively Mr. 
Culebrooke’s essay. “On the Duties of a faithful Biudu Widow,'' in the fourth volumo of 
the Ariatie Retearcktt, to correct the notion that there is no adequate religions ordiiiguia 
for the horrid sacrifice. Mr. C. observes (p. 2^) : ''Though an alternative be allowed, 
the Hindu legislators have shewn themselves disposed to encourage widows to bam 
themselves with their husband's corpse.’’ In this paper he will find too many autiioiitiea 
deemed eecred for its support ; but it is only by knowing the full extent of toe prejudioet 
and carefully oollecting the conflicting authorities, that we can provide th« means to 
overcome it. Jehsngir legislated for the abidition of this practice by successive otdiuaaees. 
At first he oommanaed that no woman, being motiier of n family, should under any 
circumstances be permitted, however willing, to immolate herself, and subsequently the 
prohibition was made entire when the slightest compulsion was required, “whatever the. 
assuraners of the people might be.’* The T>yal commentator records no reaction. Wo 
might imitate Jehangir, and adopting the partially prohibitive ordinance, forbid 
sacrifice wliere there was a family to rear. 
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w« Bh«ll net ptinue iiiurtlKr in tbia , 
^laoe t but pmcaad to eonaUor « «tiU nore 
inhaana praoUee, infnntieido, 

AlUtough enstom wtnetious, and religion 
nvards, a Sati, tba vietiin to martiat aelfiab* 
neaa, jretto Uie bononr ot humaBitjr, neither 
traditionaTy adage nor religiona text can be 
quotted in eupport rf a pmtioe ao revolting 
an io^ticide. Han alone, «( the eriiole 
animal waation, ia eqnal to the teak of dei- 
tfOTiBg hit Offapriog : for inatioct preservea 
what raaaoB deatroya. The wife ia the 
aacrifioe to hie egoliem, and the progeny of 
bmr oarneextohie pride:and if the nneon- 
eeioae infant ahonld escape the itifloence of 
the latter, ehe ia oaly reaerred to become 
the Tiotia of the former at the period wbeti 
Ufa ieiaoat daeirouaof extenaioo. If the 
{rmala naaoned on her deatiny, ila hard- 
ahipa are aufficient to stifle all aenae of joy 
and preduoa indifferenee to life. When a 
female is bom. no anxiona inquiries await 
the mother— BO greetings welcome the new* 
eomer, who appears uk intruder on the scene, 
whieb often closes in the hour of its birth. 
But the very silence with which a female 
birth k accompanied, forcibly expmeaes 
aotrow : and we dare not say, that many 
oompnnetioue Tisirings do not obtrude them- 
aeWcc m dicee, who, in accordance with 
cnatom and imagined necessity, are tbua 
compelled to riokte tbe senthnenta of 
naturs. Families may exult in tlie Safu 
which their cenotapha pourtray, bnt none 
ever beard a Bajpoot boast of the deetruo- 
tiou of Ida infant progeny. 


of a feeling whieh every aeatient being haa 
in coiarnon fur its ofiepriug f To suppose 
the Bajpoot devoid of this sentiment, would 
argue hia deficiency in the ordinary attri- 
butes of humanity : often is he beard to ex- 
riaim, “ accursed the day when a woman 
child was bom to me !” The same motive 
which studded Butope with oouvents, 
in whieh youth aed beauty were immured 
nnril liberated by death, fleet prompted the 
Bajpoot to inflsnticide : and, however 
revolting the policy, it is perhaps kindness 
eompsLred to incaroeration. There oan be no 
doubt that monaetio seclusion, praotiaed by 
the Frisians in France, tbe Langobardi in 
Italy, and the Viaigoths in Spain, waa 
bronghtfrnm Central Asia, the cradle of 
the Ootha (1). It is, in fact, a modification 
of the sfime feeling, which characteriaea the 
Bajpoot and the ancient German warrior, — 
the dread of dishonour to the fair ; tlie 
former raises the poniard to the breast of 
hia wife rather than witness her captivity, 
and be gives the opiate to the infant, whom, 

I if he cannot portion and marry to bar equal, 
he dure not see degraded. 

I Althongh religion no where anthoriz''a 
this barbarity, tbe laws which regulate mar- 
riage amongat the Bajpoota powerfully 
promote infanticide. Not only ia intermar- 
riage prohibited between familiea of the 
•erne clan (eampaj, but between those of 
the same tribe (yote) ; and though centuries 
I may have intervened rince their separation, 
! and branches thus transplanted may have 
I lost their original patronymic, they can 


What are the cauaes, we may ask, 

ciently powerful to induce the anppreasion 


never be regraited on the original 
instancA, though eight centuries 




period of hiatorv wpro oiv^An raw i^abiting the banka of tbe Indua, at an earl 
femllo ^ ‘it B’««ht.. « A« so. 


ira female oWlS * immisicn... -- 

j market-place, and there proclaim, alou 

‘o the other, tliat any onewantSg a wi/e migl 

v;h 1 ?h tW had »ore men tfi. 

bSdvilSrw Z When any 01 

they withdrew Ull thJ signal was observed by the othei 
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separated the two grand subdieiatoBi ef the 
Gebt >tea, aad the yaangw, the Seeaodioi has 
euperseded the eider, the AharTSi each rul- 
ing distinct states, a marriage betveeo any 
of the teanches wonld be deemed ineestn* 
euB : the Sum idia is yet brother to the 
Aharya, and regards every female of the race 
as his sister. Every tribe has therefore to 
look abroad, to a race liiatiaot from its own, 
for Buitors for the females. Foreign war, 
international feuds, or other ealamitiee, 
affeot tribes the meet remote from each 
other : nor can war or famine thin the cfaus 
of Marwar witbont diminiefaing the famele 
population of Amber : thiM both eiiffsr in a 
two-fold degree. Many virtuous and hu- 
mane prinoee have endeavovred to check or 
mitigate an evil, in the errsdteation of 
wliidt every parental feeling wouM co- 
operate. Sumptuary edicts alone can control 
it ; and the Bajpoote were never sufficiently 
enamoured of despotism to permit it to rule 
within their piivate dwellings. The plan 
proposed, and in some degree followed by 
the great Jey Sing of Amber, might with 
c lution be pursued, and with great probabi- 
lity of snooess. He siibmitted to the prince 
of every Rajpoot state a decree, which was 
laid before a convocation of their respective 
vassals, in whidi he regulated the da^a or 
dower, and other marriage expenditure, with 
reference to the property of the vasaal, 
limiting it to one year’s income of the estate. 
This plan was, however, frustrated by the 
vanity of the Choodawut of Saloombra, who 
expended on the marriage of hia daughter a 
sum even greater than bis soveieigu could 
have afforded ; and to have hit name bla- 
aoned by the bards arvd geueuhigists, he 
sacrificed the beneficent views of one of the 


|■■i|||' — 

wisest of the Bajpoot nuMt UntU vanity 
auffera itself to be eontroled, -add the 
arietocrade Rajpoot submit to rept^blitMtt 
simplioity (l), the evils arising from uoptial 
profusion will not cease. Uufortunatdy, 
those who could check it, find their inteiwM 
in atimniating it, namely, the whole ciosa of 
mangta* ( uandioants ), bards, ministrols, 
jugglers, firahmins, who assemble on these 
occasions, and pour forth their epithala- 
luiums in praise of the virtue of liberality. 
The hardait are the grand reeorders of fame, 
and the volume of preeedtnt is aiwaya re- 
curred to in citing the liberality of former 
obiefs } while the dread of their satire 
(sMerva. literally ‘poison’) shuts the eyes of 
the chiefs to consequences, and they are only 
anxious to maintain tite reputation of their 
■neestors, though fraught with future min. 
“The Dahiina emptied his coffers,* (says 
Cbnnd, the pole-star of the Bajpoots ), "on 
the marriage of Inis daughter with Prithwiraj . 
but he filled them with the praises of man- 
kind.” The same bard retails every articlu 
of these daejou or ‘dowers,’ which thus 
become precedente for future ages ; and the 
"lac pat»ao" than establiahed for Uie ebiet 
bardai, has beemue a model to posterity. 
Even now the Bana eff Oodipor, in his 
season of poverty, at tJ>e recent nmrrii^ of 
his daughters bestowed “ the gift of a iso ” 
on the chief bard ; though the artidte of 
gold, horses, clothes Ac, were included ia ifao 
eetimate, end at an undue valuation, vhfeia 
rendered the gift not quite so presioanaa-iik 
the days of the Chobnn. Werobeadutefeais 
from all the feudal ebsefe, and » pewtl daoto 
inserted, of forfekure of their fief by idi 
who exceeded a fixed nuptial expeaditiue^ 


the axe would be laid to the root^ the evil 


(1) Could they be induced to adoot the custom of the ane'ent MavseUois, ra-- 
fantioide might cease : '‘Marseille fut la pros sage des Tepnbliqnea de ■ oo temps ; lee dots ' 
no pourraint passer cents ecus on argent, et cinq en hsbiis, dit Rtrabon.” Jbe V JBspn'it 
du Lvix, ch. XV. liv, v. 21. 
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would 1m chocked, wd the hevt of many o 
mother ( ond ve mmy add, father ) be Rlad* 
deaed, by preaerviag atoaoe the point of 
honoar aad their ohUd. When ignorance 
dedaima againat the gratnitona lore of 
murder amongat these brare men, our oon- 
tenqrt is esdted equally by ita shortaighted 
eonduaiona, and the effected philanthropy 
whidi orerlooka all remedy bat the “tie 
edo.” Sir John Shore, when acting on the 
saggestioaB ot the beneroleot Duncan for 
the anppreeaion of this practice amongst the 
Bajkoomara, jndged more wieely aa a poUti* 
cian, and more charitably in hit estimate of 
human motirea. “ A prohibition,” eays he, 
M enforced by the denunciation of the Berei> 
eat iemptaal pen«ltiea, would have had little 
efficacy in aboliahing a custom which ejcioted 
in oppoeition to the feelings of humanity 
and natural affection but ” the sanction of 
that religion which the Bajkoomars profess- 
ed, was appealed to in aid of the ordinances 
of civil authority ; and an engagement 
binding themaelrea to desist from the bar- 
barone practice wae prepared, and circulated 
for signature amongat the Bajkoomars.” It 
may well be doubted how far this influence 
couU extend, when the root of the evil 
remained ontonched, though not unseen, as 
the philsnthropic Duncan pointed out in the 
confeseion of the Bajkoomars ; "all unequi- 
vocally admitted it, bnt all did not fully 
acknowledge its atrocity ; and the only 
reason they assigned for the iubuman prac- 
tice was, the great expense of procuring 
enitable matches for their daughters, if they 
allowed them to grow up.” The Bajkoomar 
is one of Cbohan taeia, chief of the J^ni- 
culat, and in proportion to its high and well 
deserved pretensions on the score of honour, 
it has more infanticides than any other of 
the 'HhirUf-tix royal raeet." Amongst those 
of this race out of the pale of feudalism, and 
euhjected to powers not Bajpoot, the prac- 
tice is foui-fuld greater, from the iiiereaaed 


preaanre of the cause whidi it Inrth, and 
the difficulty of establishing their danghters 
In wedlock. Baja Jey Sing's .enactment 
went far to remedy this. Conjoin his plan 
with Mr. Dmicui’s, provide dowers, and 
infanticide will cease. It is only by remov- 
ing the cs’ise, that the consequences can be 
averted. 

As to the almost nniveraality of this 
practice amongst the Jarejas, the 
leading eanae, which will also operate to ita 
continnanoe, has been entirely overlooked. 
The Jarejas were Ksjpoota, a subdivision of 
the Yadus ; but by intermarriage with the 
Mahomedans, to whose faith they became 
! preselytea, they lost their caste. Folit’eal 
causes have digiiniled them from the Maho- 
medans, and they desire again to be consi- 
dered as pure Rajpoots ; but having been 
contaminated, no Bajpoot will intermarry 
with them. The owner of a Ayde of land, 
whether See8odia,Bahtore,orChohan, would 
scorn the hand of a Jsreja princess. Can the 
" tic volo ” be applied to men who think in 
this fashion ? 

Having thus pointed ont the causes of 
the sarrifice of widows and of infants, 1 shall 
touch on the yet more awful rite of Johur, 
when a whole tribe may become extinct, 
of which several instances have been record- 
ed in tlie annals of Mewar, To the fair of 
other lands the fate of the Bajpootni must 
appear one of appalling hardship. In each 
stage of life, death is ready to claim her ; 
by the poppy at its dawn, by the flumes in 
riper years ; while the safety of the interval 
depending on the nneertainty of war, at no 
period is her existence worth a twelve- 
month’s pnrobase. The loss of a battle, or 
the capture of a city, is a signal to aroid 
captivity and ita horrors, which to the Raj- 
pootni are worse than death. To ilie doc- 
trines of Christianity, Enrope pwea the boon 
of protection to the belplen and the fair, 
who are comparatively safe amidst the 
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vieiMitadM of w»r ; to which cecority the captive \ij her lover, after a eloloiy 
ohivaliy of the middle ages doubtless ooniri* her ** kinsman " msnisige ** is permitted hy 
bntrd. But it is singular that a nation so law *' (a) That forcible marriage in tlw 
reSned, so sempulans in its ideas with Hindu law termed JBdika$a, ess. "the 
regard to females, as the fiajpoot, ahonld seizure of a maiden by force ftom her honse 
not have entered into some national compact while she weeps and calls for aseistanoe, 
to abandon such proof of Buoopse as the bond* after her kinsman and friends have been 
age (1) of the sex. We can enter into the slain in battle,” (4) te the oonuterpert of the 
feeling, end sppl <ad the deed, which ensnr* ordinance regarding the oeage of a captive 3n 
ed the preaervation of their honour by the the Pesfo/escA (5) excepting the * shaving 
fatal /ohvr, when the foe wse the brutalized of the head,” which is the sign of eompleto 
Tatar. But the prsotioe was common in the slavery with the Hindn, When Hector, 
internatinnal wan of the Rajpoots ; and 1 anticipating his fall, predicts the fate which 
pooeese nnraeroue inaoriptiona ( on stone and awaits Andromache, he draws a fordblo 
on brass ), which record as the first token picture of the misery of ths Bajpoot ; but 
of victory the captive wives of the foeman. < the latter, instead of a lacbrymoee and 
When “ the mother of Sieera looked ont of enervating harangue as be prepared for the 
the window, and cried through the lattiee, battle with the same chance of defeat, 
why tarry the wheels of hie chariot— have would have spared her the pain of plying 
they not sped 7 have they not divided the the ‘'Argive loom’’ by her death. To prevent 
prey, to every man a damsel or two 7” (2) such degradation, the brave Rajpoot ban 
we have a perfect picture of the Rajpoot reoonrse to ihejohur, or immolation of every 
mother expecting her eon from the foray. female of the family : nor can we donbt tiiat, 
The Jewish law with regard to female educated ns are the females of that coontiy, 
captives was perfectly analogous to that of they gladly embrace anch a refuge from poUa> 
Mena : both declare them “ lawful prize,” tion. Who would not be a Bajpoot in each a 
and both Moses and Menu establish rules case 7 The very term widow ( rand ), is used 
sanctioning the marriage of such captives in common parlance as one of reproach. (8) 
with the captora. “ When a girl is made Menu commands that whoever accosts 
-Wr* 

(1) Bunda is ‘a bondsman' in Persian, Band*, ‘a female slave* in Hindi. 

(2) Judges, V. 88*80. 

(3) Menu, on Marriage, art. 29. 

(4) Menu, on Marriage, art. 33, 

(5) “When thou goest forth to war against thine enemies, snd the Lord thy 
God bath delivered them into thine hands, and thou hast taken them captive, and 
seest among the caiptives a beautiful woman, and bast a desire unto her, that Ihon 
wouldst have her to thy wife ; then thou sfaalt bring her home to thine home ; and abe 
shall shave her head, and pare her nails ; and she i^allpnt the raiment of her oaptivity 
from off her, and shall remain in thine house, and bewail her father and her mother a 
full month : and after that thou shalt go in unto her, and be her fauaband, and she sba U he 
thy wife."— Deutch. xxi. ver. 10, 11, 18, 13, 

(8) I remember in my subaltern days, and wanderings tbrongh eonntries tbsa 
little known, one of my Rajpoot soldiers at the well, impatient for water, naked a woman 
for the rope and bucket by the uncivil term (ff rand • *' Mgn Bajpootmi eha,” am A 
Bajputni,^she replied in tne Hara dialect, to which tribe abe belonged, '*omr Se^foot ea 
ma fho ,” ' and tbe mother of Bajpoote.’ At the indignant reply the hands of the Imve 
Knlian were folded, and ho asked her forgiveness by the endearing and respectful epithet 
of “mother.” It was soon granted, and filling his biass vessel, she dismissed him irith 
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ft-woBiMtaball «lo«o by titl® '‘*«»<w,’’(D 
and that “iray mint be mede forber, eren m 
fbr tfaeegcd, Jer • prieet, « prince, or a bride- 
groom i” end in tiie admirable text ob tbe 
lai«B of hoBpitality, be ordains that " preg- 
naftt womeOi brides, and dameole, shall 
have food (8) brf»re all. the other guests ” 
wbkA, with various other texts, appears to 
isdiaate a time when women were leie than 
now objeeta of rrstraint ; a custom attribat- 
aWa to the paramount dominion of tbe 
Mobmnedans from whose rigid system the 
gSndas have borrowed But so many 
eonftietiltg toxla an to be found in the pages 
of hfmtn, that we may pronounce the com- 
pilation never to have been tbe work of the 
same lagialtor ; from whose dicta we may 
selcet with equal faeility texts tending to 
dsgnde ae to exalt the sex. For the follaw- 
ing he wenid meet with many plandite : 

Let women be constantly supplied with 
ornaments at feoiivals and jubilees, for if 
the wife be not elegantly attired, she will 
not exhilarate her husband. A wife gaily 
edmoed, tbe whole bouse is embelliabed.” (3) 
In the toUowiug text he pays an unequivo- 
oal oompHment to her power ; *' a female is 
able to draw from the right path in this 
not s fool only, but even a sage, and 


( can lead him in anbjecUoa to desire or ttr 
wrath.” With this scknowledgmei^ from tlie 
very fonnlain of authority, /we have some 
ground for asserting that ” lee femmea font 
les moerurs,” even in Bajpootana ; and that 
though immured and invisible, their influ- 
ence pn society is not less certain tlian if 
they moved in the glare of open day. 

Moat erroneous ideas have been formed 
I of the Hindu female from the pictures 
drawn by those who nev» left tbe banks of 
tbs Ganges. They are represented as 'de- 
graded beings, and that not one in many 
thousands can even read. I would ask such 
travelUra, whether they know the name of 
Bajpoot, for there are few of the lowest chief- 
tains, whose daughters, are not instructed 
both to read and write ; though the cue- 
tome of the eonntry requiring much form 
in epistolary writing, only the signature is 
m»de to letters. But of their intelleot, and 
knowledge of mankind, whoever has had to 
converse with a Rnjpootai guardian of her 
son’s rights, must draw a very difibrent 
oonolusion 14). Though excluded by the 
Salic law of India from governing, they are 
declared to be fit regents during minority ; 
and the history of India is filled with 
anecdotes of able and valiant females in this 
capacity (6). 


the epithet of " son,’; and a gentle reproof. Kalian was himself a Rajpoot, and a bolder 
lives not if he etill exist ; this was in 18'}7, and in 1617 he gained nis serceant’e knot 
ae one of the thirty-two fire-locks of my guard, who led the attack, and defeated a camp 
of fifteen hundred Findanies. 

(1) On Bdneation, art. 129. 

(2) On Marriage, art. 114. 

(3) On Marriage, arta 67, 60, 61, 62, 63. 

I have convmrsed for honra with the Boondi qneen-mother on the afiairs of her 
goTemmaatatidwelfaceofher infuiteon, towhom I was left guardian by his dying 
father. She had adopted me as her brother ; bnt the conversation was always in the 
presanea of a third person in her coafidenee. and a curtain separated ne. Her sentiments 
showed invariably a eorreet and extensive knowledge whiuh was equally apparent in her 
letters, of whidh 1 had many. I could give many similar instanees. 

(6) Ferishta in his history gives an animated picture of Durgavati, queen of Gurrah, 
defending ihe rights of her infant son against Akber’s ambition. Like another Boadicea, 
she headed her army, and fbngbt a desperate battle with Asoph Khan, in which she was 
wounded and defeated ; but scorning flight, or to survive the loss of independence, sh®', 
like the antique Roman in such a prMiesment, slew herself on the field of battle. 
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The more 'promiaent tnita of chancter 
will bo found disoemtuated tbroughout the 
Annttlo ; iro shall therefore omit the onsto* 
mary aummaries of notioaalitisa, those 
fanciful debtor and creditor aocounte, with 
their haisneed amount, fhTonrable .or nn> 
farourable aecording to the disposition of 
the obserrer; and from the anecdutea 
scattered through these pages, leave the 
reader to form his own judgment of the 
Rajpoot. High courage, patriotism, loyaity, 
honour, hospitality, and aimplioity, are 
qualities which must at once be conoeded 
to them ; and if we cannot vindicate them 
from charges to which human nature in 
every clime is obnoxious ; if we are com* 
polled to admit the deterioration of moral 
dignity, from the continual inroads of, and 
their consequent collision with, rnpaciona 
conquerors ; we must yet admire the quan> 
turn of virtue which even oppression and bad 
example have failed to baniefa. The meaner 
vices of deceit and falsehood, which the 
delineators of national character attach to 
the Asiatic without distinetion, I deny to be 
universal with the Bijpoots, though some 
tribes may have been obliged from position 
to use these shields of the weak against 
oontiuttouB oppression. Every court in 
Rajasthan bos its characteristic epithet ; and 
there is none held more contemptible than 
tile affix of Jootha durbar, ‘ the lying 
court,’ applied to Jeipoor ; while the most 
comprehensive measure of praise is the 
simple epiihetof ttehka (l),‘the truth-teller.' 
Again, there are many shades between 
deceit and dissimulation : the one springs 


from natural dcpiaWty; the otMr may 
be assumed, as srith -the Bajpoot, ill' aolfr 
defence. But tlimr laws, the mote of 
adminlsteris^ihem, and tiw operation of 
external caoses, must be attentivety eowti^ 
dered, before we can form a just eendnsion 
of the spriugs which regnlate the charaeter 
of a people. We mnst examine the opinions 
of the competent of past d ays, when politl" 
cul independence yet remained to the 
BrjpoDts, and not found onr judgment of a 
nation upon a enperficial knowledge of 
indiridudls. To this end I shall avail my. 
self of the snccinct but philosophical 
remarks of Abulfuzi’, the wise minister 
of the wise Akber, which are equally 
applicable to mankind at large, as to the 
partiottiar people we are treating of. '* If,” 
he says, speaking of the Hindus, “a diligent 
investigator were to examine the temper 
and dispoMtion of the people of each tiibe, 
he would find every individnnl ditering lA 
some respect or other. Borne among tbrnn 
are virtnons in tha highest degree, and 
others carry vice to the greatest ekeess. 
They are renowned for wisdom, disinterested 
friendship, obedienee to their soperioR, sad 
many other virtues : bnt, at the saase tiinev 
there are among them men whose bearte 
are obdnrste and void of ahame, turbulent 
spirits, who for the merest trifle will omn* 
mit the greatest ontrsges." 

Again : ” The Hiudns are teligiona^ 
aflfable, oourteous to strangers, ebeerful, 
eiiamourtd htowledffe, lovers of justiee^ 
able in business, gratefol, admirurt truths 
and of unbounded fidelity in dl tfasir 


Whoever desires to jndge of the comparative fidelity of the translations of this wi^er, 
by Dow and Briggii, cannot do better than refer to this very paa^e. The former has 
cforhed it in all the trappings of Osaianie decoration : the latter givM “a ^ain-nnrsirBiri|« . 
ed tale," which ought to be the aim of every tranalator. 

(1) Saekka is very ronprehensive ; in eemmon parlance it is the opporite of 
‘ untrue but it means ‘ loyal, upright, just.' 
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4ealiag«. X{i«h' ^»i«oi«r iRin«« 
ia*irail&f. TiMjrwddiffini (the Bi^jpoota) 
kuoir not what it u -to fly from the Add of 
battle ; httt whea the enenaityfthe combat 
beooaiee doahtfltl, they dtoouut from 
thwhotee% and throw away their Uvea 
in sagmieut of the debt Tatour.'* 

ZdiaU oonelude this chapter with a 
aketph of their familiar habita, and a few 
of their imdoor and out-door reorea tiana 
To Baber, the founder of the Mogul 
d3raaaty, Imlia ia indebted for the intuduo- 
Yioa of its melona and gtapea ; and to hia 
ginndaon Jehangir for tobacoo(l). For the 
inbrodnction of opium we have no date, and 
it ,ia not even meutioned in the poeme of 
Chand. Tiiia petnioioua plant baa robbed 
the Bujpoot of half bta ▼irtoee, and while 
it obeeuiM theae, it heightens hia vices, 
giving to hia natural bravery a ohoraoter of 
ioaane feroeity, and to the countenance, 
which would otherwiw beam with intelii* 
genee, an air of imbecility. Like all atimu- 
lauta, ita affects are magical for a time ; but 
the reaction ia not leas certaio : and the fad- 
ed form or amorphona bulk too often attest 
the debilitating iuflnenoe of a drug which 
alike debasee mind and body. In the 
mere neient epics, we find no men- 
tion of the poppy-jaioe aa now used. 


though the Btgpoot baa at 41 times been 
aconstomed to hia madhavara jieafo, or 
‘intoxicating onp.” The eaaenoe (S),' whether 
of grain, of roots, or of fiowers, still wel- 
comes the guest, but is secondaty to tbs 
opiate., Umul lar hana, 'to eat opium 
together,' is the most inviolable pledge ; and 
an agreement ratified by this ceremony ir 
stronger than any adjuration. IfaBajpoot 
pays a visit, the first question is, vmul 1 
* have yon had your opiate f — ninwl kao, 
‘takej'our opiate.’ On a birth-day, when 
all the chiefs courene to congratulate their 
I brother on another ‘knot to hia years,’ the 
I large cup ia brought forth, a lump of opiate 
I pot therein, upon which water is poured, 
and by the aid of a stick a solution is made, 
to which each helps his neighbour, not with 
a glasa, but with the hollow of his hand 
held to his mouth, To judge by the wry 
faces on this occasion, none can like it, and 
to get rid of the nanseona taste, comfluballs 
are handed round. It is enrious to obsetve 
the animation it inspiret ; a Sajpoot ia fit 
for nothing witbont hia umul, and 1 have 
often dismiaaed their men of boaiuesa to re- 
fresh their intellects by a dose, for when its 
effects are dissipating they become mere 
hga. (3) Opium to the Kajpoot is more 
necetaary than food, and a suggestion to 


(1) The autobiography of both these noble Tatar princes are singular compositions, 
and may be given as standards of Eastern inteilectuul acquirement. They minutely note 
the progress of refinement and loxnry. 

(S) j(rae, ' essence / whence caraek and rack. 


(«) Even in the midst of conversation, the eye closes and tbs head nods aa the 
melting wwe isdiMipating, and the countenance assames a perfect vacuity of expression 
J^y a elnef has taken his siesta in his chair, while on s visit to me ; au especial failinir 
of my good fhend Esj Enlian of Sadri, the descesdsut of the brave Shama. who won 
WyAtW’ofthe nmee at Huldighat^ The lofty tnrbaa worn by tJ E.r wh ch 
distingnishM bis was often on the point of tumbling into my Lp, as he 

weonscionriy n^ded. When it is inconvenient to dissolve the opiui^ the chief oMTiea it 
te his J^krt. ^ pr^to 1 ^ as we would a piooh of snuff in Europe. In my subaltern 

i’ M * visit, mresented me with a piece 

of opium, ahwh I took amUaid <m the table. Observmg that i did not eat it. he Mid 

fclk *1! opiate of the Fraaki.' Isent hte a 

V • 1 sod to his inquiry aa to the quantity of the dose. I told him 

he might take from mt eighth to the hai^ desired eihihuiii S ofiiJIin. wJ iZ 
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" tl>« Rank to tax it highly was moat an* | 
popular. From the rising geueration the 
author exaoted promises that they would re- 
sist iuitiation in this vice, and many g>^w 
np in happy ignorance ot tlie tasm of opium, 
He will be the greatest friend to &vjasthan 
^ who persereres in eradicating tlie evil. The 
' valley of Oolipur is a poppy garden, of 
every hue and variety, hrhence the Hindu 
Sri may obuii^ a coronet more variegated 
than ever adorned the Isis of the Kile. 

A pledge ouce given by the Rajpoot, 
whether ratified by the ^‘eatiug opium toge- 
ther,*' "aa exchange of turbans," or tlie more 
aimple act of " giving the right hand," is 
taaintaioed inviolable uuder ail circuma- 
-taneea. 

Their grand hunts have been described. 
The Rajpoot is food of his dog and his gun. 
The former aids him in pulling down the 
boar or hare, and with the atalking-horse ha 
will toil for hours after the deer. The 
greater chieftaias have their rumacu or 
preserves, where poaching would be sum- 
marily puuishod, and where the slaughter of 
nil kinds of beasts, elk, hog hyena, tiger, 
boar, deer, wild-dog, wolf, or hare, is indis- 
criminate. Biding in the ring with the lance 
in toarnaments, without the spike, the point 
being guarded ; dufence of the sword against 
the laiioe, with every variety of “noble 
horsemanship,'’ such as would render the 
most expert in Europe an easy prey to the 
n -tire Rajpoot, are some of the chief exer- 
cises. Firing at a mark with a matohlock, 
in which they attain remarkable accuracy of 
, aim; and in some parts of the country 
throwing n dut of javelin from horseback. 


are favourite ansusemmsU. llteprietido of 
the bew is likewise n imain ionne M F*** 
time, and in the manner there adopted it - 
requires both dexterity and strength. The 
Rajpoot is not satisfied if he oannot bary 
his arrow either in the earthen target, or in 
the buffalo, to the feather. The nse of the 
bow is hollowed; Arjuna's bow in the 
“ great war, " and that of the ChohOn 
king, Prithwi raj, with which the former 
gained Dronpadi, and the latter the fair 
Snnjo,;ta, are immortalised like that of 
Ulyssea. In tlieae martial exercisea, the 
yonthfnl Rajpoot ia early initiated, and that 
the sight of blood may be familiar, be is in- 
structed, before he has strength to wield a 
sword, to pmottse with his boy's seimitar on 
the heads of lambs and kida His first 
snccessfal essay on the uiimals '/ems aaittra' 
is n source of congratulation to his wholo 
family (1). In this manner the ^rit of 
ohivalry is continually fed, for every thihg 
around him speak a of arms and strife. His 
very amusements are warlike ; and the 
dance and the song, the burthen of whirii' 
I is the reoord of his successful gnlUntry, so 
far from enervating, serve as fresh inoite- 
lueuts to his courage. 

I The exhibition of the jeuttt, or wrestlei*, 

, is another inode of killing time. It is a State 
oonoern fur every prince or chief to entertain 
a certain number of tliese cliampions of the 
glove. Challenges are sent by the most 
Celebrated from one court to another ; and ' 
the event of the akttrra, as the arena is 
termed, is looked to with great anxiety. 

No priiioe or chief is without his 
ikaneh, or armoury, where he passese hbum 


to have hunted the next morning ; but Laving no sign of my friend, I was obliged to' 
march without ascertaining the effect of the barter of apheem for the waters of Fi-ieunnd ; 
though I have no doubt that he found them quite Leth-an. 

(1) The author has now before him a letter writen by the queen-mother of Booadj 
desiring his rejoicings on Xa/ji, the beloved’s coup d’ettai on n deer, which he had foBiw- 
cd most pi-rtinacioasly to the death. On tliis occasion, n court was held, and all the ehiefii 
presented ofierings and congratulations. 



BtarOBV OF BAJAStBAK. 


toe 

jn ricwing «»} unmt^ bit 9r«ry 
UvurnU* WMpw. «ii«(I>«r virotd, ■ntoh- 
lQak» «r hQW, hiw s distiUiolitre 

■c^dut. cit tb» wmowy U one of 

Ha aiodfe ooaeeeBtwl oAoen Mmut tin 
fponna of tto priiOtM. TboBoornw or* heoati' 
fol «|d^ooi^> ^*1 or ■ligbU/ eurrod 
bblAoi ii eomed like that of Oamaioaa, and 
if tkogH ot oi t fwoiirite of ail tbe variety of 
aaklPM thfOBgbont Bajpootana.SkTh.o Jong 
eoit;Piu|>tiumat» lika tbo Anita* Ftrram, k 
snl aunoonwittn i not tiM khandOf or doable> 
odcni imrA tko naiehloeka botb of 
Imkonimd tin oonakry an often UgUy 
finklnd and inlaid with aBotiier>af>pearl and 
gold : tiioaa of Booadi are the beat. Tbe 
ajUeU of tbo rhinocoroa-hide oSera tbe beat 
reoktifioa^ and ia often oananaented vitb 
anhnalok baantiliily punted, and enaiaeQed in 
gold and ailvar. Tbo bon ia of builblo>horD, 
and tboanom of rood, and barbed ia a 
vt*iatjoffi8bioaa,aathoareaeeat, the trident, 
the anaba'a tongaor and other fiineif nl forme 
The Mahanya Shaodan Sing (wboaa 
bunly ate haira pnamaptive to tha throne) 
naanaoof vj aonatant viaitora; and tbe 
tiBnnfadopgedbratbar.' which be oonfnred 
uponma allowed him to make his visits 
tounaaomldj long* The Maharaja had 
quag anaaOent goditiaa. He was the beat 
akotia Mowartba was weU read in the 
dnauc Utmtare of his nation; deeply 
mnedinthoaecretoirf the ehroniclea, not 
onig of Maiwar bat of all Bigwarra ; eon* 
veriant with aU the Bovtariss of the bard, 
and eonjd improaita on avmg oeoasioB. 
Ha was a proSeiaqt in nwaieal scionea, and 
eoqld diiaoBme moaf flaeatig on the wb^ 
thaoig of Saagita, wbieh oomprehaads voeal 
and iastvomenial bnnnmg. Ho oo\dd 
oxplaiB each of tite ragtm, or musical modes, 
which issued fbom the five mouths of Siva 
audhia eonsort Uera, together with the 


atmcst endless variatuma of the ragat, to 
each of which are allotted six ooasorts or 
Mytew. He had attached to his snito the 
&rtt vooolists of Mewu, and oeoasionllg 
favoured me hg letting them siag at mg 
house, ^e ehi^ eontatrice had a superb 
votoe, a cMt’ alto of great extent, and bore 
the familiar appellation of ‘(ktnlani.’ Her 
exooution of all tbe huttnnt or ‘spring-songs,' 
and the megk ot ‘olond-songa' of tiie mon- 
soon. which are full of melody, was perfect. 
But she had a rival ia a singer from Oojein, 
and we made a point of having them to- 
gether, that emnlation mis;ht excite to 
exoeUenee. Tbe ohieftain of Salooinbra, 
the chief of the Soktawuto and others, 
frequently joined these parties, as well ns 
the Maharaja ; for all are partial to the 
dance and tbe song, during which oonversa- 
tion flooB anrestrained. Sadoola, whose 
execution on tbs guitar would have leonred 
applause even at tbe Fhilhsrmouio, com- 
manded mate attention when he played 
a tan or symphony, or whan, taking nag 
of tha ismjde tuppa* of Oojein as a tbeme, 
he wandered through a anoeesaion of 
voluntariea. In Bummer, tbeae little parties 
were held on tbe terrace or the houae-top, 
where carpets were spread under an awn- 
ing, while tbe cool breexes of the lake gave 
life after the exhaustion of a day passed 
under of Fahrcuhsit, Tbe snbjeets of 
tbeir songs are various, love, glory, satire^ 
Ac. I was invited to ainiilar assemblies by 
many of tl>e chiefs ; though none were so 
inteUectnal at tb<«eof the Maharaja. On 
birtii-day or other festivala, the ohiof bardai 
often appears, or the bard of any other 
tribe who may happen to be present. Then 
all is mute attentiou, broken only by the 
empbstio “ teoA, teak i ’’ the msaauted nod 
of tbe head, or fierce curl of the mouatache, 
in token of approbation or the rereraefl). 


(1) Poetic impromptus pass on thme occasions unrestricted by the fear of tbe critic, 


FESTIVALB AlH) CtTSlJOUS OF HEWAS. 
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The Uaharaja'a talenti tct amfdiflaetioii 
were ondmibted^ end by more thM one of 
hie friende tbie fnUing «m ettributad to hie 
tong midenee et the mart •( Jeipoor, 
whose cognoiiieB wH( not have been 4>v- 
golton. Be bed one di^ been emaring 
«8 with tbe ibeto of b« yontb, hie 
ewiratning from Maiul to ishutd, end 
bestriding tiie alligaton for an e»)ttrsMB(l). 
Like Tell, he had placed a mark on hie eon’s 
head, and hit it suocessfally. Be ooitld kiil 
an eagle on the wing, and divide a hail on 
the edge of a knife, the knife itself onseen. 
While running on in thia manner, my 
featores betraying some incredulity, he in- 
eieted on redeeming his word. A day was 
acoordingly appointed, and though labonr- 
iag under an agne, he oame with hie favour' 
He matohlooka. The more dangerooa ex« 
periment waa deaisted from, and he com- 
meneed by dividing the ball on tbe kntfa 
Thie he placed perpendicularly in the centre 
of an earthen reseel filled with water t and 
taking hia station at about twenty paoeS) 
perforated the centre of vessel, and allowed 
you to take up the fragments ot the ball ; 
having previausly permitted you to load 
the piece, end examine tbe vessel, which bo 
dill not once approach himself. Another 
exiiibition was sti iking an orange from a 


pcfie without petfonting it. Agidn, bW 
gsfvs the option ol loading to a'bfotUKlert 
and retTMting a donon paoee, he kmMiMd tut 
anmgs off untoiKfiied by the baft, wbtigh« 
aoutding to a prtftuiubry pMWisOi oobWI 
not ba fomd : tiie orange waa not cvaa 
oolonrad by tho powder. Be waa an adept 
aleo at chees^) and choupaM,. and eOttUI 
earry on a oonveraation by stringing ffliiwato 
in a peenliar manner. If ho ptttmed UmaalC 
upon his pretensions, his vanity was idwiqla 
veiled under a demeanoor fuU of couitoey 
I and grace; and Maharsja Sfaeodan Singp 
wonid be esteemed a welbbrei and walU 
iafoimed man at tbe moat polidwdMiirt ci 
Europe. 

Every Aief haahisbaad^ voeal and in'- 
strumenta] ; but Bindia, aoma yearn ainaas 
earned away the moat celebratod voealiaMi 
of Oodipoor. The Bajpootaamaff partiil 
to music. The tuppa ia tbo fiavMrita 
measni% Ifa ehtef chamcter fa pbdativA 
simpliolty s ^ it ia audogOM tn thd 
Scotch, or pdi^pa atill mete to thO Hor» 
maniS). 

The Bans, who ie a gnat patron nf Hie 
art, Ibot a small baud of muaieiana, whose 
only instrument n the sdcAao, or hantfaoy. 
They played their national tnppas with 
great taste and feeling i and tbtoe otraiatf 


though the long yawn now and then should have given the hint to my fWend the Mahenja 
that his verses wanted Attic. But he had oertninly talent, and he didnot-ooneesl hia li^kt| 
which shone the stronger from the darkness that sarrounded him ; ' for poverty ia net tho 
school of genioos, and the trade of the schoolmaster has ever been tho Mmfc Lwcatlvo im 
a capital where rapine has ruled. 

(1) Tliere are two of these alligators quite familiar to the ihhthftants 6t Oodijpnn 
who eome when oaBed “fbom the vasty deep" for food; and 1 havo often axanpenim 
thorn by throwing on inflated bladder. Which the monsters greedy receive^ only to dSv« 
sway in angry disappointment. It was on these that my friend amrmed henafiventniod; 

(8) CAatranga, called ftom imitating the formation of «i army. The 'fonx^' citcMtu* 
‘bodied’ oMo array; or elephants, ofaariote, horse, and foot. Hit chief oiitagonist oh 
chess was a blind man of the eity. 

(Z) The tuppa belongs to the very extremity of India, being indigawnt ip Ar hf ihf 
Indus and the countries waterd by its arms t ana l^ngh the peeidiur metaaie te eonmium 
in }l 4 ,ja 8 than, tbe prefix of puiyabt sbewe its origin, r have lutoeed at Caen to thg wdfiAot- 
hurdy-gnrdj, till t could have fancied myself in Slewar. 
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wafted from titehfty terrace of ftte palace 
in the sileoce of the ttigtat, produced a aenca- 
tioD of delight not nnmuced with paio, 
whkih iti peeulierlj nielanoboly cluoaoter 
excitea. The Baua has also a few flute or 
flageolet pleyere, whodiacoorae moat elo- 
quent mneie. Indeed, we may enamerate 
tliia among the prineipal amuaeroeuta of the 
Bajpoota ; and although it would be deemed 
iudecoroua to be a performer, the scieuee 
.forms a part of education(I). 

Who that hae marched in the etillneas of 
nigiit through the uouataiuoue regions of 
central India, and heard the warder sound 
the tooraye from his tnrretcd abode, perch- 
ed lilce an eyrie on the mountain-top, can 
ever forget ita graduated infenaity of sound, 
or the ampfaatie Aem / hem ! ‘ ell’a well/ 
which follows the lengthened blast of the 
cornet rererberating in every rece8i>(S). 

. A apeeies of bogpipe, so common to all the 
Celtic races of Europe, is not unknown to 
the Bajpoota. It is called the meehek, but 
is only the rudiment of that instrument 
whose peculiar influence on the physical, 
throttgh the moral agency of man, is des- 
cribed by our own master-bard. They have 
likewise the double flageolet ; but in the 
same ratio of perfection to that of Europe as 
the meehek to the heart-stirring pipe of the 
north. As to their lutes, goitars, nud all 
the varieties of tintibulanta (as Dr. Johnson 
would call them), it would fatigue without 


interesting the reader to enmnerate them. 

We now come to the literary attain- 
ments of the lords of Bajasthan, of whom 
there is none withont euiScient clerkship to 
read hia grant or ngreement for rekvali or 
blade-mail ; and none cither so ignorant, or 
so prund, u the boasted ancestral wisdom 
of England, whose harona could not even 
aign their names toi the great charter of their 
liberties. The Sana of Oodipoor has unlimit- 
ed command of his pen, and bis letters are 
admirable: but we may say of him nearly 
what was remarked of Charles the Second — 
*' be never wrote a foolish thing, and seldom 
did a wise one.’’ The familiar epistolsry 
correspondence of the princec and nobles 
of Bajuathan would exhibit abundant testi- 
mony of their powers of mind : they are 
sprinkled with classical allusions, and 
evince that knowlege of mankind which 
constant collision in society must produce. 
A collection of .these letters, which exists in 
the archives of every princi polity, would 
prove that the princes of this country are 
upon a par with the rest of mankind, not 
only in natural understanding, but, taking 
their opportunities into account, even in its 
cultivation. Tiie prince who in.Europe could 
quote Hesiod and Hoaaer with the freedom 
that the Rana does on all occasions Vyasa and 
Valmiki, would be acuounteii a prodigy ; and 
there is not a divine who could make appli- 
cation of the ordinances of Moses with more 


(1) Chund remarks of hia hero, the Chohan, that be was ‘‘ master of the art,’’ both 
vocal and inatramcntal. Whether profane mnsic was ever common may be doubted ; 
but sacred music was a part of early education with the sons of kings. Bama and bis 
brothers were celebrated for the harmonious execution of episodes from the grant epic, 
the Samayttiut. The sacred canticles of Jsydeva weie set to music, and apparently by 
himself, and are yet sung by the CLobia. The inbabitimts of the verioua inonastie 
establiehments ebannt their addresses to the deity ; and 1 have listened with delight to 
the me dulated cadences of the Lcrniits, ainging the praises of Pataliswara from their 
pinnacled sdode of Aboo, It would be injustice to touch incidentally on the merits of 
the minstrel Dholi, who sings the warlike compositions of the sacred Bardai of Bajasthan. 

(2) The loorsye is the sole instrument of the many of the trumpet kind which is not 
dissonsnt. The Eotah prince has the largest band, perhaps, in these countries; instiu- 
menta of all kindg--Ftringed, wind, and percussion. But as it ie formed by rule, in which 
the sacred and shrill conch-ahell takes precedence, it must be sUowed that it is any thing 
put hormomouB. 





festivals and customs of mewab. 


so» 


faiHtitjf (han the Bsna of tboie of their greet 
lawgiver Mena. When they talk of tte 
wiidom of their aneeitore, it ia not a mere 
figure of apeeeh. The Inatruction of their 
prinoes ie laid down in ralei held e acred, 
and maet have been far more ooeroai than 
any e}'ateni of European nuiveratt}'*edvea> 
tion, for eearcely a brandi of human know- 
ledge ii omitted. But the cultiration of 
the mind, and the arte of poliahed 
life, must alwaye floariib in the ratio 
of a nation’a proeperity, and frnm (he 
decline of the one, we may date the 
deterioration of the other with the Bajpoot 
Th e aetronpmer has now no patron to look 
to for reward j there ia no Jey Siiij to erect 
* fliich atuprndona observatories ae he built nt 
Delhi, Beuaios Oojein, and at hie own eapi- 
tal ; to ronetruct globes and armillary 
spheres, of which, 'according to their own and 
our avetem, the Kotah prince has two, each 
three fit in diameter. The same prince { Jey 
Sing ) collated De la Hire’s tables with those 
of Ulng Beg, and presented the result to 
the last emperor of Delhi, worthy the name 
of the great Mogul. To these tables he gave 
Ihe name of Ze^ Mokamed Skake, It was 
Jey Sing who, as already mentioned, sought 
to establish sumptnary laws throughout the 
nation, (o regulate marriages, and thereby 
prevent infanticide ; and who left hia name 
to the capital he founded, the first iu Rajas- 
than. 

But we cannot march over fifty miles of 
country without oreerving tnces of the 


genius, talent, and wealth, of peat days ; 
though,— whether the more alMtman neien* 
ees, or the lighter arte which embeHeh lifs^e*- 
all are now fast disappearing. Whether in ’ 
the tmnqnillity peonrtd to them -by the 
destruction of tlieir predatory foes, these 
arts and seieoees may rsrivs, and the nation 
regnin ite elevated tone, is a problem which 
time alone ean solve. 

In their household economy, their furni- 
ture and deenmtioni, they remain nnehangml 
doting the lapse of a thousand years. No 
chairs, no coxKbea adorn their sitting apart- 
ments, though the painted and gildkd 
ceiling may be supported by oolumns of 
eerpentine, and the walls one mass of mirrors, 
marble, nr china {—nothing but a soft 
carpet, hidden by a whits cloth on which 
the gnesls seat themselves according to rank. 
Iu fine, the quaint description of. the ebapliua 
to the first embassy which England sent to 
India, more than two hundred years ago^ 
applies now, as it probably will to bundmd 
years hence. "As for the fornitars tbs 
greatest man have, it is eurfa tapdUx, very 
little ; they (the rooms) being not beantiftsd 
with hangings, nor with any thing besidei 
to linn their walla ; for they hare no chairs, 
i no stools, nor couches, nor tables nor beds 
enclosed with canopies, nor curtains, in any 
of their rooma. And the troth is, that it 
they had them, tbs extreme heat wonid for- 
bid tbs UBS of many of them ; all their 
bravery is upon their floors, on whinb they 
spread most excellent carpets,” (1) 


(I) Thots who wish for an opinion "of the most excellent moralities which am 
to be observed amongst the people of these nations,’* cannot do bettor than read Uiw 
I4th section of the observant, intelligent, and tolerant chaplain, who is mor^ust, at least 
on one poin^ than the modem missionary, who denies to the Hindu filial affection. '* And 
here I shall insert another most needful particular, whi^ deserves a most high oommenda- 
tion to be given onto that people in general, how poor and mean soever &ey be ; and 
that is, the great exemplary care they manifest in their piety to thmr parents, that, 
notwithstanding they serve for very little, but five sbillinge a moon for their whole 
livelihood and subsistence, vet if their parents be in went, they will impart, at the least, 
holf of that little towards their necesearies, (loosing rather to want themselves, than that 
their parents should suffer need,’’ It is in fact one of the first precepts of their reUgioa. 
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ft tmn tncletk to expatfaite on ^*8^ 
•ithar tmla or fmale^ tb« fitshion twjiag 
ID eub ptoTiitea ft&«l tribe, tihongb^ the 
texture am! materiftfe ere erery when the 
WHte : oetton id earannr, eat qoitted ehiots 
at 'brotich^oth ia winter. The ladiee hare 
only three artielee of pantrt ; the ghaffrm, or 
'jpettiooiris i' tin ksuMi, or 'aoreet and the 
dopati, or 'warf,' which ie oeoaeionally 
' thrown oeer the head ai a veil. Omanenta 
'tn Wftiiettt ttoinber. Far the men, tnneere I 
Of every ehaye and aalihre, a tunie girded 
with a oeietare, and a aearf, form the war- 
drobe of every Bajpoot. The turban ie the 
most important part of the dress, and is the 
onerting mark of tbe tribe ; the form and 
feahioO are varione, and its dscorationi differ 
aooerdhigto time and eireumstanoes. Tbe 
or * silken filtet,* was oDoe valned 
M the mark of the sovereign’a favour, and 
«ai tantamoont to the eonrtly " orders ** of 
IhiTope. The colonT of the turban and tnnic 
Variea with the eeasons ; and the changes 


an rang 'upon oiriseon, saffron, and parplo< 
thoogh white ie by fae tha most common. 
Their ehoca are mere- elippenvwdeaitdels 
are worn by the oommot' daeaest Boots are 
yet used in banting or war, made of ohamoia 
leather, of which material tbe warrior often 
haa a , doublet, being more oommodiouii^, and 
■teas eppresaivfr, than atmonr. The dagger 
or poniard is inseparable from the girdle. 

The onltnaiy art will be discuesed else- 
where, together with the medical, which ia 
very low, and neurped by empyrics, who 
waste alike tbe purse and health of the 
ignorant by the sale of aphrodisiaoe, which 
are sought after with gnat avidity. Gums, 
metals, minerals, all are compounded, and 
for one preparation, while the author was 
at Oodipur, 7,000 rupees ( nearly £1,000 )> 
wore expended by the court-physician. 

Their superstitions, inoantationp, ehsrme, 
and phylacteries sgainst danger mental or 
bodily, will appear more appropriately where 
tbe subject is hicidentiy introduoed. 


The ChaplaiB thus concludes bis chapter **Oathe Moralities of the Hinda"--"Oh! 
what a sad thine is it for Christians to come sbnrt of Indians, even iu moralities ; come 
short of those, 'vrao themselves beiieve to come short of heaven !” 

The Chaplain closes tiis interesting and instructive work with tbe subject of eonveisiou 
which is as remote from ecenniplishment at this day, as it was at that distant period. 
Weil kuown it is that the Jesuits there, who. like the Pbarisses “ that would coinpass sea 
and land to make one proaelvte’ (Matt. 23—25), have sent into Christeudoni many large 
reports of theii great conveTsations of infidels in East India. But alt these hoaeting are 
hut reports ; the truth is, that they have there spilt the preoious water of Baptism upon 
some few faces, working upon the necessity of some poor men, who for want of means, 
.which they eive them, are contended to wear crucifixes ; but for want of knowledge in the 
doctrine m Chrietiauity are only ia name Christiana.’’ (a) 


(a) “A Voyage to East India,” Tolfe.; p. 402. 417. 419. 480, 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

JOUENEY TO MABWAB. 

Vathjf of OoiipHT.—Dt^ari%r» for Manoar.—Eueamp on ike heighia 4^ 
Too»,—Restim« ike march.— ~DUtant view of Oodipoor.—Deopur,— 
Zalin Sing.—Reack Pulanoh.— Ram Sing Mehta.— Mavikehand.— 
Et raja of Nurtiagarh.-^ Falee polieg pureneA bg the Britieh gown- 
ment in 18\7 'IS.— Departure from Pulawk. — Aeptet and geological' 
eharaeter of the eountrg. — Natidioara ridge. — Arrival at the eitg^ ef 
NatMwara.— Vie it from ike Mookhia of the temple.— Departure for 
the village of Ooturwae — benighted— Elepkoni in a hog.— Ooiurwae,— 
A Sangaei.— March to 8uaaieka,—The Skero Nullah.— Loeuete.— Cool- 
veee of tie air.— Rumaieha.— March to Kaiiwarra, the capital.-— 
EUpkant'e poal.—Mooreko.— Kkegrlee.—MahTaja Dowlnl Sing. — KO’ 
mulmeer,—Jte arckiieeture, remainee, and hietorg.—Marok to the Bor 
gion of death,** or Marmar.—The diffleuU nature of the eormtrf,—A 
par tg qf native iortemen.— Bivouac in the glen. 


October 11th, 1819 , — ^Two years had I 
nearly aped ainoe ve entered the valley o£ | 
Oodipoor, the moat diversified and most 
romantic spot on the contiaent of India. 
In all this time, none of us had penetrated 
beyond the rocky barrier which formed the 
limit of our horizon, affording the vision a 
sweep of cix miles radius. Each hilt and 
dale, tower and tree, had become familiar to 
118 ; every altar, cenotaph, and shrine, had 
furnished its legend, till tradition was 
exhausted. The ruins were explored, their 
inscriptions deciphered, each fantsslie pin- 
nacle had a name, and the most remarkable 
ohieftaina sutd eervanta of the court had 
epithets assigned to them, expressive of 
some quality or characteristic. We had our 
•Red Riever,’ our ‘Boderic Dltu,' and a 


'Falataff,' ntthe oonrt : onr ‘Catalan!,* mir 
‘ Vestris,' in the song or the ballet. We had 
our palace in the city, our cutter on the lake, 
onr villa in the woods, onr fairx-islands is 
the waters ; streams to angle in, deer to 
shoot ; much, in short, to please the eye and 
gratify the taste yet did ennui introde^ 
and ali panted to escape from the 
vallegf to see what was the world beyond 
the roountaios. In all these 'twenty aoons^ 
the gigantic portals of Dobarri, which guard 
the entrance of the Girwoh (I), bad not onoe 
Creaked on their hinges for our egreaa ; and 
thonrh fr' <n iiiceai'S'it occupation I had. 
wii«ron|thai lo Irsacii tue tedium cUee, mg 
coinpanious not having such reaoureee, it 
was in vain that, like the aage Imlae, I 
urged them not to feel dull in this “bliisfiil 


<1) The amphitheatre, or eirele. 
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captivity :** the eoenery had become hideoiu, 
ami I verily belMve, had there been any 
piatoit>maker in the capital of the Seeeodiae, 
th^ would have eesayed a flight, though 
it might have terminated in the lake. 
Ifever did Baaeelae eigh more for escape. 
At length the day arrived, and although the 
change was to be from all that constitutes 
the enchantments of vision, from wood stnd 
W^r, dale and mountain, verdure and foli- 
age, to the eterile plains of the sandy desert 
of Uarwar, it was eoffieient that it waa 
eAoeya Our party waa composed of Captain 
Waugh, lieutenant Carey, and Or. Dancan, 
with the whole of theeecort, consisting of 
two companies of foot and slaty of Skin- 
ner's horse, all alike delighted to quit the 
valley where each had suffered more or less 
from the prevalent fevpis of the monsoon, 
during which the valley is pecoliarly un- 
heeltby, ecpeoially to foreigners, when the 
Welle and reservoirs overflow from the 
apringe which break in, impregnated with 
putrid vegetation and mioerul poisons, 
covering the surface with a bluish oily 
fluid. The art of filtrating water to free 
it from impnritiee is uoknown to the Baj- 
poots, and with some shame I record tliat 
we did not make them wiser, though they 
are not strangera to the more simple process, 
adopted throughout the desert, of using 
potash and allum ; the former to neutralise 
the salt and render the water more fit for 
oulinary purposes ; the latter to throw 
down the impurities held suspended. They 
also nso an alksline nut in washing, which 
simply steeping emits a froth which is a 
good substitute for soap (1). 

On the ISiA Oetoher, at five A. u. our 
trumpet sounded to horse, and we were not 
slow in obeying the summons; the *‘yollow 
boy^r with their old native commandant 
looking even mute oheerfull than usual as 
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we joined them, ffiriuner’s horse wear a 
jamah or tnaio of yellow broad-cloth, with 
scarlet turbans and oinoture. Who does not 
know that James Skinner's men are the 
most orderly in the Company’s servioe, 
and that in every other qualification 
eonstitotink the efficient soldier, they 
are saoond to none P On another signal 
which reverberated from the palao", 
where the drums aunounoed that the 
descendant of Snrya was no sluggard, we 
moved on through the yet silent capital 
towards the gate of the sun, where we found 
drawn up the quotas of Bheendir, Dail- 
wars, Amait, and Banai, sent aa an honorary 
guard by the Rasa to escort us to the 
frontiers. Aa they would have been an 
ittcombrsnee to me, and an inconvenience to 
the country, from their laxity of discipline, 
after chatting with their leader, during a 
sociable ride, I dismissed them at the pass, 
with my respeots to the Bans and their 
several cheiftsins. We reached the camp 
before eight o’clock, the distance being 
only thirteen milea The spot chosen ( and 
where 1 afterwards built a residence ) was a 
rising ground between the villages of 
Miiirta and Toos, sprinkled with trees, and 
for a space of four miles clear of the belt of 
forest which fringes the granite barriers 
of the valley. It commanded an entire 
view of the plains in the direction 
of Cheetore, etill covered, excepting 
a patch of cultivation here and then, with 
jungle. The tiger-mount, its preserves 
of game, and the mouldering hunting-seats 
of the Bans and bis chieftisns, wen three 
miles to the north ; to the scutb, a mile 
distant, « e bad the Beris Biver, abounding 
ill tiout i and the noble lake whence it issnes, 
called after its founder the Ooiy Sagur, waa 
not more than three to the west For several 
reasons it was deemed sdviseble to choose a 


(i) Sabon, iaOu lingua franca ot India, aiguifies 'soap.' 
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•pot «nt pt tSe VAlUy ; the hwltli of tiw 
ptttty, thoogli not w «nimportu(, weonot* 
priooipal Aotire fiMroboosing oUifh odintuiea 
from the oourt The wretdiednew ia trhieh 
^e fonitd it tendered * oerteia degree of in* 
terferonoe te^aintet end it wet aeoeieary 
that they ehoald eheke l^ie o£^ in order to 
ftteaerve tlidr independeneie. tt wee dreaded 
loot the e«l requeued by the Beoa, from tbo 
pecolier oiioaoiMaeoee on our firat going 
•mongat might be oonstmed aa m preeedeot 
for the intruiion of adrioe oft af tef ooeaaiomt. 
The dtstanee batweaU the Ooart and the 
agent of the Britiah gorernmanti wae 
oadoolated to dimiaiah tbia ittpreaaion, 
and obliged them also to truat to their own 
roaouroea, after the maohine wat once aet in 
motion. On the heights of Tooa onr tenta 
Were pitdied. the escort paraded, and St 
Oeorgee’a flag dieplayed. E*re camala, 
ainioet wiid, were fitted for the first time 
with the pack'Saddle, lamenting in diaoor* 
dant gttttarala the hardehipof their fate, 
though inokily ignorant of the ditferenoe be* 
tween grasing whither they listed in the 
happy ralley, and carrying a load in the 
region of death,” where they would only 
find the thorny mimotm or prickly fKah to 
eatiify their hunger. 

Ptmivoar, Oetoier I3th. There being 
no- greater trial of patience, than the pre- 
perationa for a march after a long bait, we 
left tlie camp at day~bveak amidst the most 
discordant yella from the throats of a bun* 
dred oamele, which drowned erory attempt to 
be heard, while the etephants squeaked their 
delight in that peouiiar trable, whieh they 
emit when happy. There wsa one little 
fellow enjoying himself free framall res* 
' traiuts of ourheor Paok-saddles, and insert* 


ing h» ptohoeois into the oepny^l^ggiigi^ 
wfaeacs he would extract n bag el'fitnir 'hihf 
move pnmued by thd oWner ; lAidk' 
was eureto produce ehonts mirth to 
to the discord. This Uttls repreenta^vU el 
Qanaaa waaoUly eight years old, andiBel' 
more than iwetoe hands high. He was fi 
most agreeable pet, thongh toe proofs ha 
giiTo of his wfedom in trusting hiinasil 
amidst the men when ooohing tiisir dinner)^', 
were sometimes disi^reeaUe to them, bul 
infinitely aroUslDg to those who watehed faia 
actiona. The raina haring broken up 
nantually late, we found the boggy ground, 
on which we had to maroh, totally nnable to 
bear the presenre of loaded oattle ; seen the 
ridges, wbiOh Just showed their rtreite of 
quarto abore the surCaoe, were not safe. 
Our ronto wasorer a fine plain well iroodail 
and watered, soil exeaUent, and studded tritii 
numeroue large Tillegea ; yet all praaeating 
naiformly toe ^hot of warfare and MpiMt 
The landsoapst rendered the more interest^ 
ing by our long inosrceratioa in too vnllep', 
wae abstractedly pleasing. On oar Itft lay 
the mountmua enclosing the eapital, oa one 
of whoae elevated peaka are the mhm of 
Batokoto, overlooking ail around ; while to 
the east the eye might in vein seek for a 
boundary. Ws passed Deopoor, cneo a 
towoehip of some eonesquenoe, and’fbirmin^ 
part of too domain of the (1)^ 

Ztom Sing, toe heir of Harwar, wlioaa 
history, U it eould ba given here, wbtfld 
redeem the noUee ef Bajpootaaa from' thh 
toarge of imiag of nncultivatod intethfeh, 
In liatening to hk biography, both timeaad 
place were unheeded | the narrator, say tiwti 
veaetabla Oknt<S), had imbibad aanto of 
hio variod knowledge fram toil .aea«niptodi> 


(1) JTinnat^, or ‘ nephew,' a tiEo of obnitety enjoyod by evmgr chieftahi’lrho i 
daughter or immediate kinswoman of toe Bana's house. ^ . . _ . . 

(fi) Hy guide or instructor, Tati JyanC^ndra, a prtost of the Jajn nso^ Ww 
had been with mo tea years. To him t owe much, fbr ho entered into sit mf KktiqdiABd 
pursuits with aesl. 
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•d chMfl*iii, to whom Krms'and telten were 
•like &miKar. Be wae tlie mb io{Bej& 
•Beejy Sioiy md • priaoeei ot Uewez : but 
'demeetic '^fHarreh aade it neeeeiafy to 
•biffidon the peterml for the metearsa} 
eaiuinon, and a domain wae asiigned by ibe 
Bans, whidi pat him on a footing with hit 
own ‘childreD. Without neglecting any of 
the aartiat •amneementa and ezercisee of 
tile Bejpoot, he .gave up all thoM honra, 
generally devoted to idieBeaB,to the cultiva- 
tion of ietteia. He waa veraed ia philoao- 
phieal thedogy, astronomy, and the history 
ci hia country ; mod in every branch of 
poeay, from the sacred eanticlee of Jeydeva 
to the coupleta of tha modern bard, he 
waa an adept. Be •compoaed and tm- 
propitei with facility, and hia residence was 
the nndeavoua for every bard of fame. 
That my reepeoted tutor did not over-rate 
hia aequiiemente^ I had the beet proof In 
hie own, for all whioh < aad be rated tbem 
at an immaasarabla dietanoe compared with 
the subjeet of his eulogy ) he held himself 
indebted te the heir of Haiwar, who wae 
at length alain 4a asserting his right to the 
throne in the deemrt 

After a four honni’ march, picking our 
wgy amidat swamps and treacherens boga, 
wa raaohed the advanced teata at Pulaooh. 
Like De^nr, it praaentad the spectacle of a 
rain, a corner of which held all its inbabi- 
tanta ; the remains of temples and private 
edifioea ahaared what it had oaoa beau. 
Both towns fwmeriy bekmgad to the dee of 
the Bane, who, with hie uanal improvidenoe, 
on the death of his aaphew iaehided them 
in the grant to the temple of Kaniys. I 
found at my tents the ministm's right hand, 
Sam fong Mehta ; Hanikehnnd, the dcteaa 
orJkeMum of the ehiefttin of Bieendir ; 
and the ez-fiija of Mntaingarh, now an exile 
at Oodipoor. The first was a fine apecimen 
of the non-militant clam «f these eeantries^ 


aad although he had aeldom paised 
the boundaries of Mewar, no country 
could prodooe a betl-er specimen of a 
couiteous gentleman : hia figure tall, de- 
portment eshsy, foutures regular and hand- 
some, complexion fair, with a fine slightly 
curled beard and mustacbioe, jet black. 
Bam ' Bing, without being conceited, is 
aware that natare has beea indulgent to 
him, sndiwithoat any foppery he pays great 
attention to externals. He is always ele- 
gantly attired, and varies with good taste 
the coloura of his turban and eeinture, 
though his loose tunics are always white ; 
the aroma of the uffm- is the only mark of 
the diiudy abont him : and this forma no 
criterioa, as our red coats attest, whicn 
receive a eprinkling at every visit. With 
hb dagger and pendant toasel, and the bala- 
b»ni or pnrple cordon ( the Sana’s gift ) 
round hb tnrban, “behold the eervant whom 
the king delighteth to honour. ” As he has 
to support himself by paying court to the 
Sana's sister, the queens, and other fair in- 
finentiala behind the curtain, his personal 
attraiU are no slight euziliaries. Be is of 
the Jain faith, and of the tribe of Oei, which 
now reckons one hundred thousand familiea 
•11 of Bajpoot origin, and descendants of 
tbeAgnioula stock. They proselytised in 
remote antiquity, and settling at the town 
of Osi in Marwar, retain thU designation, 
or the atill more common one of Oewal. It 
was from the Premara and Sobuki branches 
of the Agnioula laoe, that tfaaae assumed 
the doctrines of Budba or Jeina : not how- 
ever from the ranks of the Brahmins, but, 
as I firraly^believe, from that faith, what- 
ever it was, which these Scythio or Takshac 
tribes brought from beyond tiie Indus, lo 
like manuer we found the Chohan ( also an 
Agnioula) ragenarsted by the Brahmins 
on Mount Aboo ; wbila tha fourth tribe, the 
Purihara < aucieut sovarigns uf Cashmere ), 
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bsve left tnoas in the monamente of their 
eepital, Mnndore, that they eeponeed the 
then inrereiliag Mtb of Bajcethan, oemely, 
that of Bnddha. 

Manikohimd, al«o of the Jafn faith, hot 
of a different tribe ( the Sambri ), waa in all 
the rereree of Bam Sing. He eraa tall, thm 
rather bent, and of swarthy complexion, and 
hie tongue sod hie beads ware in perpetnal 
motiona He had nixed in all the intrignee 
of the last quarter of a century, and, netting 
Zalim Sing of Eotah aside, had more in> 
flueneed events than any iudiridiinl now 
alive. He was the organ of the Suktawuti, 
and the steward and couneellor of the head 
of thia clan, the Bheendir chief ; and being 
accordtnirly the irreconcilable foe of the 
Chondawttte had employed all the reeoitroee 
of hi* talents and his credit to effect their 
humiliation. To this end, he has leagned 
with Sindies, Pathane, and Mahrattae, and 
would not have scrupled to coalesce with his 
Satanic majesty, could he thereby have ad- 
vanced their revenge : in pursuance of 
which he has been detained in confinement 
as a hostage, put to torture from inability 
to furnish the funds he would unhesitating- 
ly promise for aid, and all the while sure of 
death if he fell into the hands of bh political 
antagonists. His talent and general infor- 
mation made him always a welcome guest : 
which was wormwood to the Cbondawuts, 
who laid claim to a monopoly of patriotism, 
and stigmatised the Subtawutn as the des- 
troyers of Mewar, tliongh in truth both 
were equally blind to ber interests in their 
contests for a supremacy. He was now be- 
yond fifty, and appeared much older $ but 
was oheerfnl, good-hnrooured. and conver- 
sant in all the varied occurrences of the 
times. He at length completely eetabliihed I 
himself in the Band's good gracee, who gave 
bis elder son a confidential employment. Had 
he lived, he would have been eonspicuons, 
for he had all the talent of hie father; with the 




personal adjuncts poaseased .by £bm8iag : 
bnt being sensitive and prond, ha asndloWad 
poison, fa oonsequenea it was said of the 
severity of an nndeservad'cebnke from Ua 
father, a«d died generally regretted. I any 
here relate the end of poor Hanika. It sees 
on the ground we had jnst quitted that ha 
visited aw for the luet time, on my retnm 
from the jbnnwy joet eonMaenoect He had 
Obtaioed the oontract for the whole trannt 
duties of the states at the rate of a;fiO;OOQ: 
rupees per snonm. Whether from the 
corruption of his nmnerons deputy eollectois^ 
bis own cupidity, or negligence, be profess^ 
ed his ioabtliiy to fulfil the eontrset by 
nearly a sixth of the amonnt, though from- 
his talents and promiseii a perfoct establish- 
ment of this important department, which 
had been taken from othera on bis aceonnt,. 
wus expeoted. It was difficult to- ^dgpr 
charitably of bia assertrona, without giving 
occassion to his enemies to put a wrong 
construction on the motives. He pitched 
his tent near me, and requested sn nterview. 
He looked very dnconsolatei and rsmarkedv 
tbat be had seven sevenl times left his tent, 
and as often]lturned back, the bird of omen 
having earii time pasaed him on the adverse 
side ; but that at length bo had dotennioed- 
to disregard it, as, having forfeited’ con- 
fideoee, be was indifferent to the future. ' Hlo 
admitted the proftigsey of bia inferiors, 
whom be bad net sufficiently superintended, 
and took bk leave promieing by asridnity to 
redeeso his engageurents, though hta past 
character for intrigue mode bk aseeveMtioua 
doubtful. Again foiling to make good bin 
promises^ or, as was surmised^ having ap- 
plied the funds to hia own estate> ho took 
tiriia with tbs Baja of Bhahpoora ; wheie^ 
mortified in all probabifity by the refieetioa 
of the exoltation of bis rivals over hie dis- 
grace, and having lost the confidence of bis 
own chief when he obtained that of the 
Bona, he bad rcmune to the usual expedient 
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«l tbw coantriw, wlifo “p^iplexed ia tl^ 
f«toaaM,*— li^kpoijo^Midiwi, .. 

Tke iMt 9 t trio pf . virHoi* oa tiw 
pacMMW^ ti>o ITitniagarh, k aov^ •« 

befpiro stoMdi ia ozitov . Be ii pf t|ia trjbo of 
Qmnto,oiio of 4lkift|'>iia diriwpaoof ibe 
Tnmatas fl)> aptUad doiiag ftttetto gcam- 
Uooa in Ceatnd India, and gWing ibe name 
Omotwaira to tbo pet^ uvereignty of 
wiueb Nntmbgwb » the capitaL Pbeed in 
tbe rmrir heart of the predatory hordea ; 
thoTipdaiciee and VahrattM oconided al* 
moat every village that ovaad their aaray, 
and oompelled Mm to the degradation of 
liviag under Bolkar'a oraoge atandardi 
irhiok vaved over the battlemonte of his 
abode. To one or other of the great Mab* 
xatta leaden^ Siodia and Bolkar, all the 
petty prineea wen made tnbatary depen- 
dantt, and Omutwarra had «erly aeknow- 
leged Uolkar, paying the anonal entn of 
eighty thooaand rupeea : bat tkia vaaealage 
did not aeenre the Baja from the ravagee of 
of the other spoliatory Qor from the rapa- 
city of the myrmidoas of his immediate 
lord paramount. In 1S17, when these 
oaontriee, for the first tions in many oentu- 
rieytaated the Messuigs of peaoe, Omut- 
warm waa, like Mewar, a maae of ruins, 
its fertils luds being overgrown with 
the thorny mimoes or the oieful hestSola. 
The Baja partook of the demoraluation 
aroqnd him ; he sought refuge iu opium and 
%rruf from his miseriee, aud waa totally un- 
fitted to aid in the work of redemption 
when happier days ahope upon them. Bisson 
Chyne Sing oontrived to escape these snarea, 
and waafonnd in every respect competent 
to co-operate in the work of renovation, 
and through the intervention of the British 
agent ( Major Henley ), an arrangement 
wsi effected, by which the Beja retired on 


a stipend, and the eon eamied «» the dntien 
of goTernmmt ia his aaam 

It was nnforlnnnte for these aneient 
raees, that on ti>e fortoaate oapasion pvesan- 
ted in 1617-18, wksa both Sindiaand HvVcar 
aimed at the overthrow of car power ( the 
one treaehernuBly cloaking hit viewa.th* 
other dieeloeing them in the field), onr policy 
did not readily grasp it, to lescne aU these 
states from rnia aad dependenoeb Uufortu* 
nately, (heir ppcnliar history was little 
known, or it wonld have been eanly perceived 
that they preeented the exact materials we 
reqMred hetweea ua, aad the entire oceapa- 
tion of the conntry, But there wee then a 
atrong notion afloat of a speeiei of balance 
of power, and it was imagined that these 
demoralized, aad often humiUaied Mabrat- 
Us, were the fittest materials to throw into 
the Beale — against I know not what, except 
onrselves : for assuredly the day of our 
reverses will be a jubilee to them, and will 
level every spear that they can bring against 
onr existence. They would merit contempt 
if they acted otherwise. Cun they cease to 
Temember that the orange flag which waved 
iu triumph from the Solledge to the KieUu ; 
has been replaced by the cross of SU 
Qoerge ? But the enake which flutters in 
tortuons folds thereon, fitting crest for the 
wily Mabrattu, is only scathed, aud may yet 
call forth the lanoe of the red-crosa knight 
to give the coup d« grace. (S) Let it then 
be remembered that, both aa regarde good 
policy and justice, we ewe to these slatei-* 
iodependenca 

To what doee our interference with 
Offlutwarm tend, but to realize the tribute 
of Holkar I to fix a millstone round their 
necks, which, notwithstanding the compars* 
tive bapiuneBB Uiey enjoy, will keep them 
I always repining, and to eecnre whjeh, will 


(1) Chie of the four Agnicnlas, 

tZ) Sindhu’s fiag is a mmke argent on an orange field. 
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make onr intarfirmioe eteniak Bad'adm 
wiTuitage bcM takaa of tbo hoalilittM is 
1617, H nif^t liaveobnotedtiboaOeTikiby 
aondt^B ttio oovora^ 

eontaiy’a dwwtioa to a moro rmtfiBted 
«plMT«. U nagr be uM Mat it ia eujr to 
deviae plaaa yeata aft^ tbe aveato wbiett 
immadiaiely eaUad lor than : tbaaa not only 
ware mine at tbo time, bot were anggoated 
to the proper anthoritiei } and I an atiU 
diapoaod to think my vieva eerrecti 

After abetting aonw time with the two 
obiefa dMeribed, and presenting them with 
utter and pan, (1) they took leaTa. 

NaTEDWARA.— OctoW Itth.—llarabed 
at day>break, and found tbe route almoat 
impraetieable for oamdt, from the swampy 
nature of tiie soil The country is much 
broken with tbe irregular low ridges of 
micaceous schist, in the shape of a chine or 
hog’s back, tbe crest of which has through- 
out all its length a rein of quarts piercing 
the slate, and resembling a baek-bone } the 
direction of these reins is uniformly N.N.£, 
and the iuelinatkm adout 76* 'to the east 
Grossed tha Nathdwara ridge, about four 
hundred foot in height, and like tiio hilla 
encirclhig theralley, eompoeed of abrown 
granite intersected with protruding reins 
of quarts, incumbent on blue compact elate. 
The ascent was a mile and a half east of 
tbe town, and on the summit, which ia 
table-land, there are two small lakes, whence 
water-con reel conduct atreama on each aide 
of the road, to supidy the temple and the 
town. There are noble trees planted on 
either tide of these rirulets, Arming a 
driightfnl ritade. Aa we pasted throngb 
the town to our encampment on tbe 
opposite aide of the Bunnaa rirer, tbe 


iahaldtaiito enwdad the stnekH tStmUag 
their gialefiil aekaowledgemeBta itt ' the 
power whioh had mdeamed the laemi pse* 
oinets «i Kaaiya frmn the ueaes' of tatfir 
tnde amidst whieh they had grown n|a 
They were all looking forward with wnoh' 
pleaanre to the appreadking featird ef 
Anaeuta. 

Oet. 15<A— Halted to allow the baggagn 
to join, whieh, partly from tha awampi^ 
and partly from the iatraetable tempw of 
tim eettle, we have not eeen einee we parted 
company at Uairta. Bccaired a viut from 
the mookbia of the temple, aeeompaiued by 
a pilgrim in the person of a rich banker oi 
Surat. A splendid quilted desk of goiJ 
brocade, a blue scarf with a deep border of 
gold, and an embroidored band for tho - 
bead, ware brought to me as tbe gUt irf thai' 
god throngh hia high priest, in tcetimony- 
of my seal. I was also honoured with « 
tray of the sacred food, which cooeiaiad of' 
aU the dried fruits, apices, and aromatics of 
the Bast In the erening, I bad a portion 
of the afternoon repast, oonaistiiq; of a. 
preparation of milk ; but tbo days of thapli- 
mty an gone, and the ApoUo of Yrij baa hia 
cards adulterated with rose-water and 
amber. Perhaps, with the exception of Isidu 
where ia fabricated tiie far-famed ParsM- 
saa, whoee pMturea maietain forty Ifaim*' 
sand kina, there ia no other place known 
which poBaesses more than the city of 
the Hindu Apolla, though but a tonth 
of that of Bodi. But from the Imur 
thousand cows, the axpanditon of milk nod 
butter for the votaries of Saniya matj ba- 
judged, i was enterttunad with the opiniua of, 
the old banker on the roiroenlona and etaoelar 
power of the god of Bathdware. Ho had 


(1) Paw, *the leaf,’ |MW and pat, the Sanscrit for ‘a leaf;' andhenoa pauaa, *alOaf 
or ahaet of pR|^r and peUero * a plate of metal at aaerifleial cup,’ beoauae thm Tritide' 
were ftrat meoe of leaves. I was amoMd with the eoinoidenoe between the Banseiit khd , 
Tuscan panna. That lovely subject by Baphael, tbe **Jfaifon»a tmMairote,” m «he ^Uti. 
pilaoe at Florence, ia so called from tha swdued light admitted through wia^lT, 
the paaee of which ata of paper. 
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jwt bMn pennittad to praarol* hiimelf^ be- 
fore the eer whiob ooiiTeTod tbe deity fr6m 
the Yaeaaitft, wd hdd forth on tiie' impiety 
oftheagOt in withoidiag the treaemissioD 
of the mirseulotu wbeeis from heevea. which 
ill former daye oeme onoe in aix montfag. 
The moet deveot ahme ere permitted to 
wotthip the oberiot of Kaniye. The ger- 
meate whihh deoerete hie repieaentctire 
ue^saged eerml timea e day, to imitate 
the differait etagea of bia exietence, firum 
' tho^yenihAil Bala to the oooqaeror of 
Sanaa: or, aa Oie Sorat devotee aaid in 
broken Engliehi “Oh, Sir, ha be mueh 
great god, he first of all ; and he changed 
ftom de balnk, or child, to de fierce chiefs, 
with de bow and arrow a heea hands ; 
while the old noohhie, whose oiBee it ia to 
pmaaabttlate Ao whole oontinent of India 
M one of the eouriera of Eantya, lifted up 
hie eyes, aa ha ejaoulatad “ Sri Krishna 1 
Sri Krishna 1” I gave him a paper addiea- 
aad to all ofBoera of the British Gorern- 
ment who might pass through tbe 
hiida of the church, racom mending the 
protaeBon of the peaoocka and peepnl 
traaa^ and to forbear polluting the precincts 
of the god with tbe Uood of animals. To 
avoid offending against their prejudioes in 
this particular, I crossed the river, and 
billed out fowb within our own saoetuaiy, 
and afterwards concealed the murder by 
burying tbe featlmra. | 

OcBunwaa.— 'Oct. 16fi. — ^There is nothing 
80 painful aa sitting down inactive when 
the mind is bwt upon an object. Our escort 
WM yet labooring in the swamps, and as we 
could not be worse off than we were, we 
deemed it better to advance, and according- 
ly decamped in tbe afternoon, sending on 
a tent to Ooeurwat j but Ihongh the d!s- 
tfmoe was only ugbt miles we were benight- 
ed, and bed the comfort to find old Futtefa, 
the vietoriott*, floonderiag with his load in 
a bog, out of which be was picking his Way 


in a deepsrato rage; It ia ganendly ttur 
drivat'a fknit when aoeb an aouideat 
ooottra ; for if there be but a f wt’s breadth 
of a»nnd footing, so ■ aen^bla is tbe 
animal, that he is sure to avoid dmiger if 
left to his own diseretion and tlia firee nse 
of bis ptjbosois, with which he thumps the 
ground as he cautiously proceeds stop by step 
giving stgOale to hie keeper of tbe safety 
or the reverse of advancing, as clearly as if ho 
spoke. Futteh’ssignalabad been dmsgar- 
ded, and he was aocordingly in a great pas- 
I sionatfindinghimaelf abused, and kept fronr 
his o^es and butter, of which he had at- 
waya thirty poundo’ weight at enneet. The 
sagacity of the elephant is well known, anil 
was in no instance better displayed than iir 
the predicament abon described. I hare 
seen the huge monster in a position which 
to him must have been appalling ; but, with 
an instinctive relisnoe on others, he awaited 
intolerable patience the arrival of materials 
for his extrication, in tbe shape of faseiiieo 
and logs of wood, which beiug thrown to 
him, he placed deliberaMy iu front, and 
making a stout resistance with bead, testli, 
and foot, prcHsing the wood, he brought up 
one leg after tbe other in a most methodical 
and pioneer-like maniierr till be delivered 
himself frpm his miry prison. Futteb did 
not rerjiiire such aid ^ but, aware that tlie 
fault was not bis, be soon indignantly shook 
the load off his baok, and left them to get' 
it out in any manner they cliose. 

Waited to aid in reloading, and it being 
already dusk, pushed on with my dog Belle, 
who, observiug s couple of aiumals, darted 
off into the jungles, and led me after her, 
as fast as the devious paths ia suefa a sa- 
vage scene would permit. But I soon saw 
her scampering down tbe height, the game, 
in Bte shape of two huge wolves, cloaa at 
her heels, and delighted to find rescue at 
hand. I have no doubt their retreat from 
my favourite greyhound was a mere ruse 
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da gttem to Imi Iwr Irayaad tappor* 
ting diatuioe, and they had nearly efitot* 
ed their objeot ; they 'mat off in a 
very aulky and tieaarely znanner. In my 
aiihaltern daya, when with the anbaidiary 
force in Oohod, 1 remember acouring the 
tremendoua rarinea near the Antri paaa to get 
a apear at a wolf, my companion (Lieut, now 
Lieut-CuL T. D. Smith ) and myarlf were 
aoou anrronnded by many acnrea of tbeae 
hungry aniinala, who prowled about our 
eamp all night, having carried off a child the 
night before. Aa we charged in one direo- 
ti'>n, they gave way ; bnt kept npon our 
qnartere without the least fear, and aeeming- 
ly enjoyed the fan. I do not recolleet 
whether it excited any other feeling than 
mirth. Tlii^ shewed no eymptom of ferocity, 
or desire to make a meal of us j or a retreat 
fiom theae ravines, with their anperior 
topographical knowledge, would doubtleea 
have been difRcult. 

We psBBed the Bunas river, jnst esca- 
ping from the rock-bound barriere, cur path 
almost in contact with the water to the left. 
The stream was clear as crystal, and of great 
depth ; the banke low and verdant, and 
fringed with wood. It wae a lovely, lonely 
■pot, and welt deserved to be coneeorated by 
legendary tale. In ancient times, ere these 
valleys were trod by the infidel Tatar, coco- 
nuts were here presented to the genius of 
the river, whose arm appeared above the 
waters to receive them ; bnt ever since some 
unhallowed hand threw a atone in lien of a 
eooo-nnt, the arm has been withdrawn. Few 
in fact lived, either to supply or keep alive 
the traditions which lend a charm to a 
jonmey through these wild teenee, though 
full of bogs and wolves. We reached our 
journey’s end very late, and though no tenta 
were up, we hsd the consolation to spy the 
cook in a snug comer with a leg of mutton 
before some blaxing logs, round! which he 


bad placed the wtdl of a tent' to chedc the 
force of the meuataia air. We d{'ooii^grega> 
ted rom^ toe oook'e fire, and were inffaRely 
happier in the proepect before ot, and wRh 
toe heavens for our canopy, than with all 
oar acenstomed conreniencce and fiuna 
Every one thia day had taken his own road, 
and each had bis adventure to relate. Our 
repast was delioions ; nor did any favourable 
aoconot reach u of tenta or other Inxnriee 
to mar cat enjoyments, till midnight, when 
toe fly of toe doctor’s tent arrived, of whicli 
we availed onrMlves as a preteotion against 
toe heavy dews of the night ; and though 
enr bivouac was in a ploughed field, and we 
were earroanded by wild beasts in a rilent 
waste, they proved no drawbaeka to tbs 
enjoyment of repose. 

Halted the 17to, tocoHeot the dhloeated 
baggage ; for althongh such eoenee, seasoned 
with romance, might do very well for w, 
onr followers ware ignorant ot the nameot 
Ann Badoliffe or other aonjntor*; and 
though admurara of tradition, like myself, 
preferred it after dinner. Ooeunrsim K 
valuable village, bnt now thinly idmlntod. 
It was recently given by the Bsna, with fais 
accustomed want of reflection, to a Cfiiaran 
bird, literally for an old eong. But even 
this folly was surpassed on bis beetowing 
the township of Bessodia, in the valley in 
advanoe, the place from which hie tribe 
takes its appellation, on aaotoer of toe fn* 
ternity, named Kishna, his niaater Urd, who 
baa the art to make bis royal patron believe 
that opportunity alone is wanting to render 
bia name as famed as that ot the iltuatrioiie 
Ssnga, or the immortal Pertep. I received 
and returned the visit of aa ascetic Sai^esi, 
whoae faetmitage was pemhed npon h cliff 
not far from our tenta. Like most hie 
bretoern, be wss intelligent, and had a odn* 
siderable store of local and foreign Utgefidh 
at pimmand. He wu dressed in a loose 
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w«iig»-«ol<>and aagu or tHoK witti o- tor* 
l«ii of tbo MUno iMterMl^ ia vliiA mm 
tvifUiaMddMe of tbe lotiiakennt! I» 
wotfaer ia Ilia haad. vlUt i^kb ha 
rqpaated Oe aaoM «rf the deity at intervala. 
Eb ej^Maaaed liia oara aarpriMt aad the 
aeatiawoti of the iidkabitaati at the tvaok 
qodlitjr th^f enjoyed, eritboat aay taiaol* 
toary eaaae h^ag diaeovenhle ; and leid 
that ve met be aomething more thaa 
haauuL Hite eiqtentitioiia feeling for e 
erhde «aa feh as well by the prioee and the 
taiboleBt ehief, aa .by the anchorite of 
Oovorwaa. 

thtobm 28fA<~]lt«rohad at daybreak to 
Snraaieha, distance of twelve aailea. Again 
foand oar adveiKMd elephant and breakfast* 
teat in a swamp : halted to eztrieate him 
from hie difBeulUea. Tba road from Hath- 
dwam is hot a foot path, over or ikirting a 
anooemioa of low broken ridgm, covered 
with priok^y abrubi, as the Khyr, the 
Khnreel, and BabooL At the village of 
Gong Qoocah, midway in the moruing’a 
journey, we entand the a1(Hae valley oalled 
the Shero Nulla. The village of Goorah ia 
|daoed in the opening or break in the range 
throng^ whiob the river flowi, whose eerpen- 
tine m e e n daringe indicate the only road up 
this majeatio valley. On the bankas or in 
its bed, whioh we frequently croned, lay 
the reminder of this day’a marcfa. The 
valley varim in breadth, but is aeldom leu 
than half a mila^ the hills rising boldly from 
thair base ; some with a fine and evan aur- 
face coveted with mango trees, oUiora lifting 
their aplintared pinnacles into the clouds. 
Nature baa been laviah of her beauties to 
tbia romantic region. The geolur or wild 
fig, the titapkal or caatard'spple, the peach 
or ofoo boiain ( almond>peacb ), ate indige* 
nont and abundant i the banks of the stream 
are tbaded by the withy, while the large 
treea, the uteful mango and pictureaqne 
tamarind, the sacred peepul and burr, are 


abandantly aaatieNd trith many ntberit 
throngbont. Nor bu natore in vain appealed 
to human industry and ingenuity to aecond 
her iotentau From Ute margin of the etraam 
on each tide to the mountain’a bate, they 
baveeonetruotsd e mriee of tcmeee rising 
ever other, whanM by simple and 

iflgenioua metboda they arise the wateri to 
irrigate the rioh crops oi sngar>aane, eotton, 
and rice, which they enltivate upon tbam. 

I Here we have a proof that ingenuity ia the 
I same, when {urompted by nemiaity, in the 
Jnra or tbe Aravali. Wherever aoU eonld 
be foand, or timedeoompoeed these primitive 
rooka,’a barrier wasraiM. Whan diaoovered, 
should it be in a hollow below^ or on tbe 
summit of a Crag, it ia alike greedily aeiaed 
on : even there water ia found, and if yon 
leave the path below and aaoend a hnndfed 
feet above tbe terracea, you will discover 
poola or reservoirs dammed in with massive 
trees, whioh serve to irrigate snob insulated 
spota, or serve aa nurseries to the young 
rice-plants. Not unfrequently, their labour 
is entirely destroyed, and the dykes swept 
sway by tbe poriodical inandationa ; for we 
observed the high-water-mark in the trees 
considerably up the acclivity. The rice crop 
was abundant, and the jnar or maiae waa 
thriving, bat scanty ; tbe ataodard autum- 
nal crop which preoeded it, the main, or 
'Indian com,’ bnd been entirely devoured 
by the locust The engar-cane, by far the 
moat valuable product of tbia curiona region, 
waa very fine, but sparingly cultivated from 
the dread of this ioaect, which for the last 
three years bad ravaged the valley. Thera 
are two species of loensta, which come in 
clouds, darkening the air, from the desert : 
tbe /arka and the feeri Are their names j 
tbs firat ia the great enemy <d oar incipient 
prosperity. I observed n colony some 
time ago proceeding eastward with a 
matling, mshiag sound, like e diitsnt 
toitent, or the wind in a forest at tbe fall 
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of t)i« InC Wo lioTe tiias to itrtifc^e 
ttOtatal »d srtifieiol ofiataelot to 
tho Tiring eaorgieo of the eoautty; and 
dread of tite/otrhec deter* •pecnUton from 
i^tin^ tirii fertile tract, which elmoet 
entire]^ belonga to the diA It* natnral 
FertiHty eamiOt he better dcraoaatrat^ than 
in recording the eaceeBS at aa experiment, 
which produced Jiva eropa, from the 
aame pUee </ ground, mithin thirteen 
months. Itmnit, however, be underctood 
that two of theae lure epeciea of miflet, 
which are cat rn rix wreha from tlie time of 
sowing. A pat3> of ground, for which the 
cultivator pays six rupees rent, will produce 
sugaroaife six hundred rupees in value : but 
the Isbenr and expenee uf cultivation are 
heavy, and enpidity too often deprives the 
husbandman of the greater share of the 
fruits, ninety rupees having been taken in 
aibitrary taxes, besides his original rent. 

The sir of this elevated region gave 
vigour to tlie limbs, and appetite to the 
disordered stomach. There was an exbilarat' 
ing fraiehenr, which made as quite frantic ; 
the Mnsition being from 96” of Fahrenheit 
to English summer heat. We breakfasted 
in a verdant spot under the shade of a noble 
figtree fanned by tbe cool breexee from the 
luounteius. 

SUKStcBA consists of three separate 
hamlets, each of about one hundred houses. 
It it situated at the base of a mountain 
distinctively termed Sana Paj, from a well 
known path by which the Banos secured 
their retreat to the upland wilds when hard 
pushed by the Moguls. It also leads direct 
to the capital of the district, avoiding the 
circuitoua route we were pursuing. Sa> 
maioha is occupied by the Koomhhawste, 
deacendanta of BanaKoombho, who came in 
a body with their elders at their head to visit 
me, bringing the famed euiri of the valley 
( often throe feet in length ), cards, and a 
kid as gifts. 1 rose to receive these Ba}a- 
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putrasi Che Bhomiae or femsiat of Mm riiBey 
and though uadistingaielMble in drees from, 
the commouest cultivator, I did h6nwgd fh 
their dcscentj Indeed, they did not tdgttlrd' 
the anxiliariee of dross, thrir appearanee- 
being so striking as to draw forth the a^a«' 
tsneons exelaittatioli front my friends^’ 
“ what nohlb'looking fellows I” Their tall 
and robust Sgnret, sharp acquiline featnres, * 
and flowing toards, with a native dignity ; 
of detteanonr, ( though excepting 'their 
chiefs, who wore turbans and scarfs, they ' 
were in their usual labonriug dresses, im*' 
niense loose breeehes sad turbans, > compel* ' 
led leepect and edmirctiOn. Formerly they 
gave one hundred matchlocks for garrison 
duty at Komulmeer ; but the Mahrattss 
have pillaged and impoverished tliem.- 
These are (he real allodi.-d tenants of the 
land, performing personal local service, and ’ 
paying an annual quit-rent. I conciliated 
their good opinion by talking of toe deads of 
old daya, the recollection of which a Baj- > 
poot never outlives. Tbe aaeCmbly nndeif 
tbe fig-tree was truly picturesque, and 
would have fnrnislied a good attbjeet for 
Gerard Dow. Our baggage ^med us at 
Sumsieba , bat many of oor camels were 
already worn out, by bibourlng through 
swamps, for which they sre by nsturo iwat* ' 
paeltated. 

October 19td— ^Marched fa Kailwara, the 
capital of this mondtsioous regioo, and 
the abode of the Banas when driven from 
Cbeetore and the plains of the' Bones ; on 
which occasion theae valleye received add 
maintained a grdat portion of the popuUtioB 
of Mewar. There is not e rock oV a stream - 
that has not some legend atfarited to ft, 
connected with these times. The Vall^" 
presents the same fettnros as nlrtfady ' 
described.. Passed a olrR in the ibotl&taui 
OB the left, throngh vfhioh d streaih rhfhes, 
osRed the** elephant's pool n short ent ' 
may be maid by the foot passenger to 
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to iCultrua, botit iatoointriflate for tatj 
wtacenatomad to ^ese mUs to roatuM. 
Wo'could aet ascertidatbe Migin of t&e 
*^ole^haat'fl pooli” 'btft it u moit 
conaeotcd vHA aacieat warikN. Puied 
the lillago of Mooroho, lirid by a Bahtore 
ebioftuB. Oa the taargin of a saiaH lake 
a^joiattg tile Tillage, a eauU and ray 
aeataaeRfleul alter atfaaeted my regard; 
and oiot eatiilfied with 41)0 reply that it war 
fuUi-t/ti mae*n , ' the place of faith,* I eent 
to reqaest the atteadaace of the Tillage eeer. 
lt^f>roTed>tobe that of the anceator of the 
oeonpant : a proof of devotion to her 
hnsband, who had fallen in the were waged 
by Arnngceb againet this country ; vhen, 
adtharelio of her lord, ihe mounted tiie 
pyn. He is eonlptared on horseback, with 
lanee at net, to denote that it is no ehorl to 
whom the record u devoted. 

Hear the ** elephaat’a pool,'’ aad at the 
village of Kheyriee, two roade diverge : 
one, by the Birgoola nai or pase, conducts 
direct to Hathdirara j the other, leading to 
Beeehair, and the celebrated shrine of the 
/oKV'Orsied god, famed aa a place of pilgri- 
mage. The range on our left terminating 
abruptly, weAuraed by Oladar to Kailwaru, 
and encamped in a mango-grove, on a table- 
land half a mile north of the town. Here 
the valley enlarges, presenting a wild, 
pictnreeque, and rugged appearance. The 
barometer indicated about a thousand feet 
of elevation above the level of Oodipour, 
which is about two thousand obove the aea : 
yet we were scarcely above tire base of the 
alpiae cliffs which towered around us on 
all ndes. It was tbe point of divergence 
for the waters, which, from the nameiwni 
fountains in these uplands, descended each 
declivity, to refresh the arid plaias of 
Harwar to the west, and to swell the lakes 
of Mewar-to the east. Previous to the dam- 
ming efthe stream which forms that litUe 
ooeau, the Eunketowli Jake, it ie asserted 


that the supply to the west was very aeanty, 
nearly uU ^wing eastward, or through tbe 
valley ; but since the formation of the lake, 
end oonerqiient aaturatiou of the interme> 
diate region, the streams are ever flowing 
to the west The spot where 1 encamped 
was at least five hundred feet lower than 
Amit Pol, the first of the fortified barriers 
lending to Eonnhneer, whose ciiadel n se 
mc4w tiisn seven hundtod feet above the 
Um-pUiM of ita outworke beneath. 

The Mahr^a Dowult Sing, a near relative 
of the Bans, and governor of Komulmeer, 
attended by a namerous suite, the crimtion 
standard, trumpets, kettledrums, seneschal, 
and bard, sdvauced several miles to meet 
aud cemluct me to the castle. According 
to etiquette, we both dismounted and 
embraced and afterwards rode together 
conversing on the sfiaiis of the province, 
dnd tbe generally altered condition of the 
country. Dowlut Sing, being of the imme- 
diate kin of his sovereign, is one of the 
babat or infants of Mewar, enumerated in 
the tribe called Kanawnt with the title of 
Mahraja. Setting aside the family of 
Seodan Sing, he ib the next in succession 
to the reigutug family. He is one of the 
few over whom the general demmralixstion 
has had no power, and he remains a simple- 
minded, straight-forward, honest man ; 
blunt, unsasuming, aad conrteous. His 
rank and character particularly qualify him 
for tbe post he holdi on this western 
frontier, which is the key to Marwvr. It 
was in February 1818 that 1 obtained pos- 
session of this place < Komulmeer ), by 
uegociating the arrears of the garrison. 
Gold is tbe cheapest, surest, and most ex- 
peditious of all generals in the East, amongst 
such mercenaries as we had to deal with, 
wlio change mastera with the same facility 
as they would their turban. In twenty-four 
houta we were put in poasesaion of the fort, 
and as we had not above one-third of tbe 
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«tipQl«t 0 d «am in ready cash, they 
without hentatioa toqk a bill o£ exobADgo, 
writtea «» the irum-heed, oa th« iner* 
cantlie town «rf Pally in Marwar : in 
anch eatimation ia Britiah faith held, 
even by tba moat lavleaa tribaa ei 
India f Naxt morning wa taw thorn wind- 
ing down tha waatern daelivity, whila 
we quietly took onr breakfast in an 
old ruined temple. Durinat this agree- 
able eraploymeni, we were joined by 
M>jor Maeleod, of the artillery, sent by 
General Donkin to report on the facilities 
of reducing Uie piece by aiege, and hia 
opinion being, that a gun ccmld not be 
placed in position in leas than six weeke, 
the grilling eparad the European force in 
anch a region was wall worth the £4,000 
of arrears. My own eaeort and party remain- 
ed in poaeeaaion for a week, until the Bana 
sent hia garriaon. During these eight daye^ 
our tiros waa amply occnpied in sketching 
and decyphering the moimmental records 
of this singularly diversified spot It would 
be vain to attcoipt deacribiog the intri- 
cacies of approach to this far-famed abode, 
whose exterior is delineated by the pencil. 
A massive wall, with nnmerous towers 
and pierced battlements, having a strong 
reeetablaaoe to the' Etruscan, oucloses a 
apace of some inilea extent below, white 
the pinnacle or aiira .ri»eB, like the crown 
of the Hindu Cybele, tier above tier of 
battleraentB, to the eumwit, which it crown- 
ed with the Badai.XttM, or ' oloud -palace ’ 
of the Banas. Thenpe the eye laMgea ever 
tha sandy deserts, and the ohnotic mass of 
uiountaini^ which are on alt pidea covered 
with the (UKliu, which luxuriates ainidet 
rocks of the Aravali. Besides the Arait 
pel, or barrier thrown across the first 
itarrow ascent, about one mile from Kail- 


wars, there is a aeeond eaUed the 
intermediate to the Stmamm pti, th« 
exterior gate oF the fortress, betwsew wldtda 
and tire summit there are three morsr 
the gats of victory, the eangninary gate, 
and that of Bams, besidea the last, or 
Ckemgun pot. The barometer stood, ek 
half past seven a. m. 26<* 56' ; thermometer 
58* Fahr. at the Araii pol : and ea tha 
sainmit at nine, while the tbermometec 
roae to ?&*, the barometer had only des- 
cended 15', end stood at 86^ SO*, (1) though 
we bad ascended fidl six liundtsd feet. 
Admitting the last range as onr guide, the 
peak of Eomulmeer will be S,85S feet 
above the level of the ocean. Hence i laid 
down ths positions of many towns far ia 
the desert. Here were subjects to oeenpy 
the pencil at least for a month ; but va 
had only thne for one of the most interesting 
views, the Jain temple before the reader, 
and a sketch of the fortreas- itself, both 
finished on the spot The desigD of this 
temple is truly classic. It oomrist only of 
the sanctoery, which has a vaulied dome 
tmd a colonnaded 'portico all roand. The 
architecture ia undoubtedly Jain, which 
is as distinct in elwracter from the firahmi- 
nical as their religion. There is a clMatenesa 
mkI simplicity in this specimen of mane- 
tlaeistic worship, affording a wide aoatraat 
to the elaboratleiy sculptwred drriaes of 
the Saivas, and other polytheists of India. 
The extreme want of decoration best attests 
its antiqnity, entitling us to attribute it tu 
tbat period when Sumpriti Raja of the hi* 
mily of Ciiandragupta, was panunonuh 
sovereign over all these regions, ( two bmt- 
dred years before Christ ) ; to whom tradi- 
tioi: ascribes the mast ancient monamenta 
of this faith, yet existing in Rajasthan and 
Saurashtra. live pruportious and funns ot 


(1) At four o’clock r.u. same position, thermometer Si* ; barometer fid* 85'. 
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theiwiamiia ve et^addly ^atte«t bum tin 
vtfaer.tem^ea^ Iwiag af^ht aad tepeHug 
iastead UMsiT*, 4lie geaaral 4duu««tari#< 
tte af Hinds sKfaitaotan ; wkile tlie projati- 
iag fioraiaaa, wkioh wanid abaoluteljr da> 
forqi abafto leiB digfat, are pacnlUalg^ iodi- 
aatiata ef tha jr«d*Aa«r arekiteet (8). Sum* 
fodti'Wta tha {purih pcince in daaeant ftnn 
Gbandragnpta, af tha Jain faith, and the 
nllg af.fialaacw, tita Oreaiaa aaveiei|^ of 
Baattiaaa. Tha fragments of If agasUkenee, 
awBbaaea(k)r from Salaueua, reootd, that thia 
atiiaaea was most intimate i that the 
eiaaghter of the Bajpoot king was married 
4» Sriancaa, who, in return for elapiianta 
and other gifts, aent a body of Greek aol- 
rBam to serve Chaudragnpta. It is ourions 
la ooatamplata the pouibility, nay the pro' 
bablity, that the Jain temple now before the 
viaader may have been deaigned by Greotan 
prtiatB, or that the taste of the artiste among 
the Rajpoeta may have been modelled after 
tbaQieeian. This was our temple ef Tbeaeus 
in Mewar. A maaiive oionelitfaio em- 
blem of black marble of the Hindu Jivapi- 
'tri,bad been improperly introduced into 
the shrine of the wonhippen of the “spirit 
alone.” Being erected on the rock, and 
ohitdhd from the eyenite on which it 
atauda, it may bid defiance to time. There 
maa another aaored etrueture in its vicinity, 
hkewiae Jain, but of a dietiuet character : 
indeed, offering a perfect contrast to that 
doioribed. It was three stories in height ; 

each tier was decorated with numerous 
» 

massive low colnmnt, resting on a sculp- 
tured pannelad parapet, and auetaining the 
rtni of ea^ story, which being very low, 
ndmitted but a broken light to break the 
pervading gloom. I abould imagine that 
the sacred arohiteeta of the Eaat had 
studied effect equally with the preaervera 
of learning and the arts in tbs dark period 
of Europe, v;lteu tbflaa monuments, wkiob 
innat ever b« her pride, arose on the ruins i 


of pagnaiem. Hew far the Saxen or 0enn- 
diotma pagan oootributad to the general 
design of such atrooturea may be doubted ; 
but thsd fhelr dwentioDS, especially the 
grotesque, have a powerful reaemblanee 
to the moat aneient Hindu-Bcythic, there is 
no qubstion, aa I shall hereafter aawe paiti- 
ealarly point out. 

Who, that baa a spark of imagination, 
bnt has felt the iudeaoribable emotioa 
which the gloom and ailenoe of a Ootbie 
cathedral exmtaa f The very extent pro- 
vokes a oomparison humiliating to the 
pigmy spectator, and this k immeasurably 
incraaaed when the cite ia the mountain 
pinnacle, where man and hia works fade 
into notkiog ia eontempleting the magni- 
ficent expanse of nature. The Hindu priest 
did not raise the temple for beterogeneons 
mnltitudes ; be calculated that the mind 
would be more highly excited when left to 
its solitary devotions, amidst the silence of 
of these cloistered columne, nndieturbed 
save by the monotony of the pasaing bell, 
while the surrounding gloom is broken only 
by the flare of the censer as the incense 
mounts above the altar. 

It would present no distinct pietnre to 
the eye, were I to describe each individual 
edifice within the scope of vision, either 
opwaids towards the eitadel, or below. 
Looking down from tbeJain temple towards 
the pass, till the eontraeting gorge is lost 
in distance, the gradually diminiahing space 
is filled with masses of ruin. I will only 
BOtice two of the most interesting. The 
first ie dedicated to Mama devi ‘the 
mother of the gods,' whose shrine ie on 
the brow of the mountain overlooking the 
pBsa. The goddess is placed in the midst 
of her numerous family, including the 
greater and leaser divinities. They are all 
of the purest marble, eaoh about three feat 
in height, and tolerably exeoated, though 
evidently since the decline of the art, of 
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which very few good ageotmeiii exist exe* 
e«ted withio the tut eeroD omtariee. 
The feemiple ie 'rtxf ai«ide and peiinHWe, 
ooatisting but of a long batl^ aroand vlu^ 
tills godi ate ranged, without either idohe 
or attar. 

The meat iatarettiog portion of thia 
teibploia ita ooOt, formed by a anhstantlal 
wall anoloaing a tolerabie area. Sie fnteri* 
or of this wall had been entirelj eorered 
with tmmmiae tablea of black marble, on 
which *waa inaeribed the hiatory of their 
goda, and, what was of Infinitely greater 
importance, that of the mortal princes 
who had ereoted the tablets In their hoaonr. 
But what a sight for the antiquary I Not 
one of tho many tableta was entire i the 
fragments were strewed about, or placed in 
poaHioo to receive the fleibpota of the aena 
of Uhaaael, tho meroeaary Boliiha Af« 
ghae (1). 

On quitting tha temple of llama Deri, 
my attentioa was attraoted by a eimpla 
nionumental shrine on the opposite side of 
the valley, and almost in the gorge of the 
pass, It was roost happily situated, being 
quite isolated, overlooking the read leading 
to Marwar, and consisted of a simple dome 
of very moderate diroeasions, supported by 
eolumns, without any intervening object 
te obstruct the view of the little monm 
mental altar aiising out of the eeutre of the 


platform. It wee the 6ybiiliae"fiMSd* uf 
Tireli in suintatare. Tait, over rm^and 
niint I desoended. Hens r^oee arimh 
of the Trenbadonr of Mewar, the fi^udl 
Prithwira], and bia heroine wife, Tasca 
BIms, iriiose liras and exphdts fill many a 
page of the legendary remanoes of Mewsr. 

This fair 'star* ( lam) was thpdani^tor 
of Bao Soortan, the ebleftain of B«dnoro> 
He was of the SoianU tribe, the lineal desi 
oendant ol the fismed Balhara hiaga of 
Aahnlwarva. Tfaenoh expelled hy tho arms 
of Alia in tha thirteenth eentawy, timy ini' 
grated to Central India, and efatainsd posse s 
aion of Tonk-Thoda ' and its lands on llw 
Bunas, wliieh from remote tinme had been 
oeenpied (perhapa fonsded) bythoTokOr 
and henoe bore the name of TakelUam^gwy 
familiarly Takitpur and Thodafifl. -Boertav 
had hsen deprived of Theda fay lilla ttm 
Afghan, and now ooonpied Bodnarajit tlia 
foot of the Ararali, within ths benido tt 
Mewar. Stimulated by tim reveraeaol ' her 
family, and by the incentives of He aneieat 
glory, Tarra Bhae, scorning the habilkMata 
and oecupatione of her ees, leamsd to gxilo 
the wardiorse, and throw with nnentog 
aim the arrow from his back, even wkilo at 
speed. Armed with the how and quiver, 
and mounted on a fiery Katlyawai^ she 
joined the eevaleado in thtir nnenoamuM 
attempie to wreat Theda frmn the Afghan, 


(1) Thera people assert their Coptic origin : being driven from Egypt'by ooe of the 

pharoahs, they wandered eastward till they arrived under that peak of tiip motmtaltia 
west.ef the Iwus called Nuiiwaa-s-iiud, or ’Hill of Solomon,’ where they haHnA Qtiisn 
draw their descent fpom the lost tribes. They are a very marked race, aud as nnagtttaii 
as their forefathers, serving every where. They are fine gallant men, and when maaaged| 
by aueh oflieere as Shlnner, make exeellent and orderly soldiers ; bat they,keTmee .gfmtg 
contempt for the eaters of swige, wlio are thei? ebomiuation, * . 

(2) Erom the ruins of its temples, nmnants of Takshao arehiteoton, the mstsitiigr 
might epeedily fill a port folio. This tract abounds with romantio scenery : BqjmshL op 
the Bunas (ioknrn, and many others. Herbert enUs Cheetore the abode of Taziles, the 
ally of Alexander. The Taks wan aU of the nee of Pomty so that ^oowt la a genefhb *ot 
a proper nnm& This I'aksilhHlugger has been a lan« city. We owe thg»k« to BmpiMtcgf 
Baber, who has given us the position of the city of Xaxiles, where Alexandpr^ieft ii wept 
of the Indus. 
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Jrimui, Uu thifiaonof Btna Baamal in 
penon mida proptwal for ]i«r hmd. "Bedeam 
Thodn,” nii tlM star (4 Bednore, *‘andmy 
band » thine*' H« aasented to tho tenna: 
bat aaiaeing a rada determiDation to ba 
poasawed of the prise era be bad a«»ed 
it, ha eras akin by the indignant father. 
Frithoriraj, the brotitar of the deaeaaed, iraa 
than Ml exiie in bCararar, he had jnat aig> 
mtliced hie Talonr, and euaiired his father’s 
forgirenaee, by the redemption of God- 
wnr{8), and the catastrophe at Bednore de- 
termined him to accept the gage thrown 
down to Jeimai. Fame and the bard had 
carried the renown of Prilliwiraj far beyond 
the bounds of Mewar ; tlie name alone wae 
ettmetive to the fair, and when there to he who 
b'ere it added all the chirelrona ardor of hie 
prbtetype the Chohan, Tarra Bhae, with the 
eanetion tA her father, consented to be his, 
•n the simple asaereration that ** he would 
restore to them Thoda, or he was " uo tme 
Bajpooit” The annirerasry of the martyrdom 
of the eone of Alii wna the eeason chosen 
for the exploit Pritliwi-ra) formed a select 
band of live hundred cayaliera, and accom- 
panied by his bride, the fair Tarra, who 
ioeisted on partaking his glory and his 
danger, be reached Thoda at the moment 
tlm tnstut or bier containing the martyr- 
brothers, was placed in the centre of the 
cilmcA or ' square.' The prince, Tarra'Bhae, 
and the faithful Sengnr chief, the insepiir- 
able oompanion of Prithwi-raj, left their 
GSTaleade and joined the procession as it 
posstd under the balcony of the palace in 
which the Afgan waa putting on hia dress 
preparatory to descending. Jnat as he 
had asked, who were the strange horsemen 
that had joined (he throng, the lance of 
Prithwi-raj and an arrow from the bow of 
his Amaxonian bride stretched him on the 
floor. Before the crowd reeoyered from 
the panic, the three had reached the gate of 
the town, where their exit was obstructed 


by an elephanb Tarra Bhae with her 
sciiniUr divided his trank, and the animal 
flying, they joined their cavalcade^ which 
was close at hand. 

The Afgane were encountered, and could 
I not stand the attack. Those who did not 
I fly were out to pieces; and the gallant 
I Prithwi-rsj inducted the fatlierof his brido 
into his inheritance. A brotlier of the 
Afgans, in hie attempt to recover it, lost 
his life. The Nawab Mulloo Khan then 
holding A jinere, determined to oppose the 
Seesodis priocs in person ; who, resolved 
upon being the assailant; advanced to 
Ajmere, eaoonntered his foe in the eamp at 
day-break, and after great slaughter enter* 
ed Gnrh Beetli, the citadel, with the fugi- 
tives. “ By these acte,” says the chronicle, 
"hia fame increased in fiajwarra : one tliou- 
sand Bajpoots, animated by the same love 
of glory and devotion, gathered ronnd the 
naiarrat of Prithwi-raj. Their swords 
shone in the heavens, and were dreaded on 
the earth ; bat they aided the defeneeiesii.’' 

A nother story is recorded and confirmed 
by Mabomedau writers as to the result, 
though they are ignorant of the inip'dae 
which prompted the act. Prithwi-raj on 
some occasion found the Bana conyeraing 
familiarly with an ahdy of the Malwa king, 
and feeling offended at the condesceiiaioM’, 
expressed himself with warmth. The Bana 
ironically replied : “you are a mighty seixer 
of kings ; but for me, 1 desire to retain my 
land.” Prithwi-raj abruptly retired, collec- 
ted his baud, made for Neemateb, where he 
soon gathered fiye thousand horse, and 
reaching Depalpoor, plundered it, and slew 
the goyernor. The king on hearing of the 
irraptioD, left Uandoo at the liead of what 
troops be ooutd collect; bvt the Bajpoot 
prince, in lien of retreating, rapidly ad- 
vanced and attacked the camp while refresh- 
ing after the march. Singling out tiie roj'al 
teat, occupied by eunuchs and females, 
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the king was made ei^tire, and placed on 
an expreaa oam«d be«ide the priwx^ who 
warned the purauen to follow peaoeab1/t or 
he wonld pat his majeaty to death ; adding 
that be intended him no harm, but that 
after having made him *' touch hii father's 
feet,” he should restore him to liberty. 
Having carried him direct to Clieetore and 
to hia father's presence, he turned to him | 
aaying, send for your friend the ahdy, and 
ask him who this is f ” The ICalwa king 
was detained a month within the walla of 
Cbeetore, and having paid his ransom in 
horses, was set at liberty with every demon- 
stration of honour. Priihwi-raj returned 
to Eomnlmeer, his residence, and passed his 
life in exploits like these from the age of 
fourteen to twenty>three, the admiration of 
the country and the theme of the bord. 

It could not be expected that long life 
would be the lot of one who thus conrted 
diefinction, though it was closed neither by 
shot nor sabre, but by poison, when on the 
eve of prosecuting his unnatural feud sgainst 
hia brother Sanga, the place of whose 
retreat was made known by his marriage 
with the daughter of the chieftain of 
Srinuggnr, who bad dared to give him 
protection in defiance of bis threats. 

At the same time he received a letter 
from his sister, written in great grief, com- 
plaining of the barbarooB treatment of her 
lord, the Sirofai prince, from whoae tyranny 
she begged to be delivered and to be restor- 
ed to the paternal roof ; since whenever he 
had iodnlged too freely in the ' essence of 
the flower,’ or in opium, he used to place 
her under the bedstead, and leave her to 
sleep on the floor. Prithwi-raj instantly 
departed, reached Birobi at midnight, scaled 
the palace, and interrupted the repose of 
Pabhoo lUo by placing bis poniard at hie 
throat. Hie wife, notwithstanding his 
cruelty, complied witli humiliating appeal 
for merer, and begged his life, which was 


granted on condition of his standing as a 
■uppliant with bis wife’s ahoet ou luS. bead, 
and touching her feet, (be lowest mark nf 
degradation. He obeyed, was forgiven, and 
embraced by Pritbwi'raj, who became b|s 
guest daring five days. Pablioo Bso eras 
celebrated for a oonfeotion, of which bn 
presented tome to bis brother at pacring. 
Ho partook of it as he came in sight «f 
Somulnieer ; bat oa reaching the sbriue 
of Mama Devi was unable to proceed. Hetw 
he sent a mewege to the fair Tatra to come 
and bid him farewell ; bnt so subtle was the 
poison, that death had overtaken him 'ere 
she descended fiom the citadel. Her 
resolution was soon formed ; the pyre was 
erected, and with the mortal remiuns 
of the chivalrous PriUiwi-raj in her cm* 
brace, she sought “ the regions of the sun.’’ 
Such the end of the Seesodia prince, and the 
star of Bednore. From snch instiuaees we 
mast form our opinion of the manners of 
these people. But for the poisoned confec- 
tion of the chief of Sirobi, Prithwi-raj 
would have bad the glory of opposing him- 
self to Baber, instead of his heroic brother 
and successor, Sanga. Whether from 
his soperior order of temperanisn^ and the 
love of military glory which attracted 
similarly-constituted minds to his fortancs, 

; be would have been more successful thau bis 
brother, it is futile to conjecture. 

Oct. 20.— Halted till noon, that the nteu 
might dress their dinners, and prepare fhr 
the descent into *' the region of death,** or 
Marwar. The pass by which we had to,g«n 
it was represented as tenifi} ; but as both 
horse and elephant, with the aid of tbe 
hatchet, will pick their way wherever man 
otin go, we determined to persevere. Struck 
the camp at noon, when the baggage filed 
off, halting ourselves till three ; the escort 
and advanced tents, and part of tbs enUtig 
being ordered to clear the pam, wlulewe 
designed to spendjhe night mid way, in a 






. BtSTOBY OF 


ipM fu>toti4f ike Bst«nll komdaqr d 
MoWar Md M»r#»r, MpotUd to b» 
Beatty tipmikma, Anmpor bAd aot 
fted til* dyftealtiaB it thA dtotont^ vhudk wa 
ftXuid tltogired «ftb ear ba^i^e^ arreatiag 
all pngttm tor a ftdl bean For utafly a 
nile thwe oru bat Jaat breadth taffioient to 
adldt the paaaAge of » toeded elephastt the 
deaoatit being at n urglo of U** with the 
horioon^ and atmne on either aide raihing 
with a deafening roar over their ragged 
hefar Ae wo gamed a firmer footing at the 
hdto of toio first deacent^ we found that the 
gaHaht Menikar the gift of my friend the 
BoOndi firiaoe, had mieeed hia footing and 
nlleddewn the steepibreahii^ the eantie 
of dmeaddle t a little further appeared the 
cook, hanging in dMmay orei the scattered 
imidements of hie art, hit oamot reaMnitrat^ 
hag pgainat the replnOing of hie eip'oeoe or 
parnkni For another mile it bOeenie more 
gentloi wbea ire paaeed under a tower 
of JCmunimeer, erected On a eoarped prtr- 
jeetion of tdte rock, full fite hundred 
feca abore oa 'Tbeuietniy wae magaifioent *, 
the mouatainl ririug on each side in every 
variety of form, and their summita as they 
ooaght a ny of the departing sun, reflect- 
ii^an ear eonibre path a momeatwy gtoam 
fraae the mewiee «f ro«e>eoioured quartz 
whieb ctaated Uhul Koble forest trees 
covered every fiwe of the bilie and the bob 
tom of tha through which, along the 
margin of the serpoutiae torrent whiob we 
repeatedly eroeted, lay our path. Not* 
withstauding all our miehapey partly from 
die novelty and grandeur of the eoene, and 
partly from the invigorating oooloeea of the 
air, onr mirth beeame wild and idaiaorous : 
a week before, I was oppreeaed with a 
thoasaud ills ; oad now I ttodged too mg'* 
ged path, teapiag the maasee of granite 
wbito hud rolled iatothe torrent. 


There Was one apot Where the waters 
formed a pool or do. liittla Gary determia* 
ed le trust to his pony to early him aoroee, 
bat deviatmg to toe left, jaet aa X was leap* 
ing from a projecting ledge, to my horror, 
hoTM and rider disappeared. The shock 
wae momentary, and a good docking the 
only reenit, which iu the end was the 
lackiest thing that could have befallen him. 
On reaching the Hattidurra, or * barrier of 
the elepbant ' ( a very appropriate deugna- 
tion for a mass of rook serving as a ram* 
part to shut up the pass ), where we had 
intended to remain the night, we found no 
spot capaciona enough even for a ringle tent. 
Orders acccordingly passed to the rear for the 
baggage to collect there, and wait the return 
of day to continue the march. The ehadea 
of night were fast descending, and we pro* 
oeeded almost in utter darkneei towards the 
banka of the stream, the roar of whoso 
waters was our guide, and not a little per* 
piexed by the tumnltuoae rush which issued 
from every glen, to join that we were eeek* 
ing Towards the termination of tbo 
descent the path became wider, and the 
voice of the waters of a deeper and boaiuer 
tone, as they glided to gain the plains of 
Msrwar. The vault of heaven, in which 
there was not a cloud, appeared as an arch 
to the perpendicular cliffs surrounding us on 
all sides, and the stars beamed with peeuliar 
brilliancy from the confined space through 
which we viewed them. As we advanced 
in perfect silence, faney busily at work on 
what might befall our straggling retinue 
from tbo ferocious tiger or plundering 
mountaineer, a gloam of light suddenly 
flashed upon us on emerging from the brush* 
wood, sad disclosed a party of dismounted 
oavalien aeated rouod their night-fires under 
some maguifioent fig*trees. (1) 

Halted, end called a oeuncil of war to 


(1) Tha bun or banian ttee,/c«e Jndioa. 
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tletermine onr course : we bud seined tbe 
spot our ({ttidea had assigned as tbe only 
fitting one tor bivoitao before we reaped the 
plains beyond tbe montitaina : it afforied 
shade from tbe dews, and {desty of water. 
Tbe munitiont de boueie haeiog gone on, 
Waa a good argument that we should totlow ; 
but darkness and fire miles more oFintrieate 
forest, through a path from which tbe 
siiglitest deviation, right or left, might lead 
ns into the jawe of a ti 'er, or the toils of 
the equally savage M dr, decided ne to halt. 
Wa now took another look at the group 
above mentioned. Though the excitement 
of the morning waa pretty well chilled 
by eold and hunger (poor sbarpenera 
of tbe imagination), it was impos<ible to 
contemplate tbe scene before ns without 
a feeling of the hUheat interest. From 
twenty-five to the thirty tall figure, armed 
at all points, were sitting or reposing in 
groups round their watch-fires, conversing 
and passing the pipe from hand to hand, 
while their long black locks, and motley- 
fashioned turbans, told that they belonged 
to Maroodesa. A rude altar, raised in hon- 
our of some “gentle blood” shod by the 
murky mountaineer, served as a place of 
rest for the chi^-f of the party, distinguish - 
ed by the gold band in his turban, and his 
deer-skin doublet. I gave tlie usual aaluta- 
t'on of'Bama, Rama,” to tbe chief and his 
party, and inquired after the health of tlieir 
chieftain of Ganora, to whoae courtesy I 
found 1 owed this mark of attention. This 
waa the boundary between tlie two statee j 
of Marwarand Mewar, since the district of j 
Qodwar was lost by the latter about fifty 
years ago. The spot has been the eoeno of 
many a conflict, and a closer approach 


diseloied several other altua is 

hosourxif tiie atain ; et^ repvesrtrted k 
cavalier mounted on Lia war-stsed. wi^ hig 
lance poised, denoting that id sneb atttts^ 
he fell in defending the pass^ (tr ledecsuag 
(he cattle from the plundering momtius 
Mair. A square tablet placed tm emh, 
contained the date on which he gained .“the 
mansions of the snn.'” Uidnight being past, 
and bringing no hope ofonr appetitea grow- 
ing by what they might feed upon, Ur. 
Dnacaa and Captain Wangh took they'AooJ, 
or broadcloth-houaiu-.:, from the elephant, 
and rolling themselves in it, followed the 
example of the chieftain and repoaed upon 
the ashee of the brave, on an altar adjoining 
tlie one he occupied. 1 soon left them in 
happy forgetfulness of tigers, Mera% hanger, 
and all the fatigues of the day, and joined 
the gronp to listen to the tale with wliioh 
they enlivened the midnight hour. 2%w I 
can repeat, but it would have required the 
pencil of^a master to paint the ecena It 
was a subject for Salvator Bosa ; tbouf^ 1 
should have been perfectly satiafied with 
one of Captiaii Waugh’s delineationa, hud he 
been disposed at that moment to exert the 
pictorial art. Several of my friends bad 
eiicoiiutered the mountaineer oo this very 
spot and tliese lininble cenotaphs, onvaring 
tbe ashes of their kin, recalled events not 
likely to be repeated iu these halcyon days, 
wiien the names of Bhi) and Hair cease to 
be the synonyms of plniiderer. As there 
may bo no place more appropriate for h 
sketch of the mountaineers, the reader may 

transport himself to the glan of Eomulmeer, 
and listen to the history of one of the abori- 
ginal tribes of R ijasthan. 
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3!i« HiUn'^r ki^fjf mmd mttnturt.^-Tkt *Bar»e4Hif Gmvi- 

^ OirfAiw*y .— ^ Canwci.— Fl<ti% 
tf Marwat,-~CtAtf RoopnagurJi.— Antedate retpeeiing Dauoori.-- 
CpHinut iht SeendUu of Afttoar hnd tho Bohtort* if Marwar.-— 

TfvditioHalhiiiorg of ii* Bejpoott.— Gmnora,—-Kitiendat, iho Bapeh'a 
wwgHi^tfioad ducrimiMiie» h«twta» Mowat and Afarwor’—aneiont 
/mdO'—tia toaln nnd tho b»vah^^iy» 0 c< tf Marwar.— Ni^ole.^ 
Snporiaritg of tho Vhohan rofOO.—Goga of Bativdn.-~Lttk/ia of Ajmeer-~ 
hit aneieni forlrooo at Nadole~-Jain retie there.— 27ie Hindu ancient 
areh or vontt—inoeriptions.—Aiitiguitie» at Nadole.—EeHdurira-~itt 
vUiagot.—Palii, a cemmereial mart ~ ortidoo of cotnmeree.— The bardo 
■and, genoahgUU the ehif carriere. — The “Hill of Virtue.’^ Khaokaui.-^ 
J^Of betnoen tm Caraoant.— Barharm* telfoaorifeeo of the Bkoio.— 
Jhalamnmd,-~-Mardt to Jodpoor,— Boeeptio* tn route by the ehift of 
Pohnm and Heontaj,— biography of ihete nohlet-^taerifiee if Soortan of 
NeoBuf.-^EneaMp at the capital.— Negoeiation for the eeremoniet of 
oeeepUoa at the court of Jodpoor. 


Tn Jfatr or Jf«ni it the moantaineer 
xA Bajpeotene, aad the eoastry he iahabiu 
ts styled Jfajnoomi, or **the regioa o£ 
ftdh.” The opHhel is therefore merely 
ioeal, fhr the liiir it bat a braneb of the 
Mena or Moinm, om of the aborigioee of 
India. He ie aleo called Xairete and 
Mairammt ; but these termiaationa only 
more correctly define bis chatmeter of tnouii* 
taineer. (1) ICairwarra ie that portion of 
the AravalH chain between Komalmeer and 
Ajmeer, a space of about [ninety milee in 
length, and varying in breadth ttom six t« 
twenty. The genend character of this 


magnificent rampart, in the natural and 
physical geography of Rajpootana, is now 
enficiently familiar. It riaea from three to 
four thonaaud feet above the level of the 
•ea, and abounds with a variety of natural 
produetiona. In abort, I know no portion 
of the globe which would yield to the aolenti- 
fie traveller more abundant materials for 
observation than the alpine AravallL The 
arehiteotnral antiquary might fill hia port- 
folio, and natural hiatory would receive 
addiiions to her page in every department, 
aad especially in botany and ecology. (2) I 
shcmld know no higher gratification than 


(l) JIAro is ^ mountain' ia Sanscrit ; MairamU and Maioote ‘ of or belonging to 
the mountain.’ 1 have before remarked, that the name of the Albanian monutaineer, 
Jlfdmote, has the tame signification. I know not the etymology ot Moina, of which the 
Hair ie a brenoh. 

(S) I had hoped to have embodied these subjects with, and thereby greatly to have 
increased the intemmt, of my work ; but just as Lurd Hastings had granted my rMUest, 
tliat an mdividoal emmently qualified for^hose pursuits should join me, a Higher rairtr 
deemed it fit to deny what had been long near my heart. 
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' to b« (rf a soietttifla ptrtjr to uatomin 
eom^ltoelf tfru impoitent porUn 
India. I would soviMMe on tb# Ckw^ 
rat« mA Aaiak on tin Shekbownt 
frontier. Tho porter diould eonoltt of a 
■kilfal rarteyoi; to lay down on a largo 
•cals a topographieal obart of tbe toeuntaiasi 
■event gentlemen tboroogblj veneA in 
warural faiatory^ able uvbitoetntal and 
leadeoape draughtomen, and the antiqnary 
to Imnoeribe awMDt ioeoriptfom^ ae weB 
aa to depict tbo variou* raeea. The 
** Arawdli itUnmited," by toe band of 
■eieacc^ would form a moat iaatraotieo and 
deliKhtfal work. 

A mioirte aoeennt of the Hair, hw l^Hto 
and bia hiat<ay, would ba no anfatportaat 
featnva ; but aa tbia aanat bo deCened, I 
will, in tbe meanwhile, furnish aoatedat^ 
to supply the void. 

The Main are a branch of tha Cbeataa, aa 
important division of the Henan I sinll else- 
where enter at large into the history of this 
race, which consists of as many branches aa 
tlieir con<|nerorB, the Bajpoots. All these 
wild racea have the vanity to mingle their 
pedigree with that of their conquernre, though 
ill doing BO they etigmatize tfaeniaelTee. 
Tbe Cheeta-Menea acC'irdnigly daim deaoeot 
from a grandson of the last Chohaa emperor 
of Delhi. Uuail and Anoop were aons <.f 
Lakha, the nepbew of the Oliohan king. 
Tbe foeo’ttul was sent from Jeeaulineer, 
offering prinoeeses of that houae in marriage ; 
but an inveetigation into their uatornid 
ancestry diseioaed that they were the gipwe 
of a Mena concubine ; and their birth joeing 


r ■ ' _ 

thus aeveafed^they beouie mdlto ftom 
Ajmeer, and aaeoeiaitea wMs tkatg- n ii tonwl 
relativeb 

Uiiailoipoaaed thedasqi^tor-ot m liwA<^ 
ebieftaia, by whom be bad dwetan toi i lia- 
daaoendaoto enjoy almost a meot^iy «l- 
power to Usirwaiu. Tbe sons ofObnetto- 
who occupied the northora ffoaidcv tMUO’ 
Ajmeor, beeame lAabomedane aboat ffitoem 
geoofiationa mgo, when Itoodcbk tbe riatoeatls 
fram tbe founder of the rsee, was Criatsd 
Dawad Khan by the H*kt«s of Ajnsrar; and 
aa Atkooa «M»h»reddeBeo, tbe^'Efaan off 
Atboon” sigtofied the duet of tbn MaheheO. 
Chaag, Jhak, and Bajeai, are the prtoeipal 
towns adjoittiag Atboon. Anoop siso taelt 
a Mena wafo', by whom ha bad Btirrsr, 
wboae descendants have eoattoned tms to- 
tbnir original taneto Their ddef pleoea am 
Bunrar, Burawam, Ifundilla, A& Thonglt 
tha progeny *of theoe Ifeoaa may have ban 
improved by tho mfneion of BajpOet Hood, 
they were always nototiows ter Ibsir lawtoas 
habits, mid Cor tho importance attached to 
them BO far back se the period of Becaildeo^ 
the celebrated prioco of Ajmeer,' whom the 
bard Cbcnd stales to have redsmed them to 
eubmiseion, making them '*canry water its 
the streets of Ajmeer. Like ab monntsto- 
sera, they of eoutae broke out srbensver the 
bunds of power were feeble. In the battle 
between the Cbohnne eC Ajmeer and tbO 
Piiribats of Huudore, u body of four fiten* 
sand Hair bowmen eervod Nahnr Baoi eatl 
defeaded the peas of the ArUvaili Ogatont 
Fritbwi-raj in thiehis first aaaay in ame. 
Cband thaa desoribee them : (1) " Where kiM 


The individaal, John Tod, was a coosin of my own, and poaaeised an iatelleot of tbn 
lughest order. He WM only tewenty-tsto years of age when be died, ami bad on^ been 
six months in India. He was an exceueut tdasaicaT scholar, well versed in anedetis 
langnsges and every branch of natural history. His mannsra, deportment, and feppemmane, 
were sll in unison wilb these talents. Had it pleased tbe Almigaty to have tpalrafi him, 
this srork would bars been more worthy of the publio aetien. 

(1) I cannot discover by what pan of tbe range the invnaion of Mnndoiw .fput 
attempted ; it might liave b^'the pass we are now in, for it ia evidobt it was not Wiin 
the frontier of Ajmeer. 
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bill, 1b« Hair aud HenA tiirooged. 
Ilia Hmtdec* cbitf cominwided that the 
pass should be defended— four ^oOMnd 
be*ed and obejred, each in form as the angle 
of death— men who nerer move withoat the 
omen, whose arrow never fliee in vain— > 
which frames like Ittdra^ blot— faithful to 
their word, preiiervers of the land and the 
hononr (1) of Hundare ; whose fortresses 
have to this day remained atrcmtqnered— 
who bring tlie spoils of the plaios to their 
dweilinga. Of these in the dark reeesses of 
the monntaius four thousand lay eoncealed, 
their crescent-formed arrows besides 
tdiem. Like the envenomed serpent, they 
wait in silence tite mi vance of the foe. 

Hiiiiigs reached the CHiaLan that tiia 
xnnniy Hens, with bow io band, stood in the 
mountain’s gorge. Wbo would be hold 
enough to force it 1 His rage was like the 
hungry lioQ^ when be views his prey. He 
called the brave Kuna, and bade bim observe 
those .wretches as be commanded him to 
clear the pass. Bowing he departed, firm 
as the rock on which he trod. He ad' aneed 
but the mountaineer ( Mair ) was immnv- 
able as Soomair. Their arrows carrying 
death, fiy like liidra’a bolts— they obscure 
the snn. Warriors fall from their steeds, re- 
sounding in their armour as atiee torn np 
by ilit blast Kaiia quits the eteed ; bend 
to baud be enenuutere the foe ; the feathery 
shafla, as they strike fire, ep(>ear like birda 
escaping from the flamea. The lance flies 
through the brent appearing at the back, 
like a fish escaping through the meshes of a 
not The evil t[nriU dance in the mire of 


blood. The hero of the monotain (fl) eneoua« 
tered Kann, end bis blow made bim rsei ; 
bat like lightning, it was rstnrued, and tbs 
monntaineer fell : the wadh was as the shah- 
tug of Soomair. At this moment Kahor 
arrived, roaring like a tiger for bis prey : lie 
called aloud to revenge their chief, his 
broUier (3), and fresh vigosr was infused 
into their souls. On the fall of the moon* 
tain-ohief the Chofaan oommondeid the ‘byma 
of triamph'(4) to be sounded ; it startled the 
mountaineer, bat only to nerve his soul 
afresh. In person the Chohaii sought h'S 
foe. 'file Sun of Somesa is a bridegroom. 
Hie streaming standards flntter like the 
first falls of rain in Asar, and as he steps 
on Uie bi>undB which separata Mftndore from 
Ajmeer, Victory f' ' victory t’ is prudaiined. 
Still the battle ragee. Elephants roar, horses 
neigh, terror stnika ever; where. The aids 
of Qimar and of Sinde now appeared for 
Mundore, bearing banners of every colour, 
varied as the flowers of the spring. Both 
arrays were clad ,in muil i their eyes and 
their finger-naiU alone were exposed ; each 
invoked his tutrlary protector as be weilded 
the dodhara. ('>) Prilhwi-raj was refulgent 
as Iiidra ; the Purih ir’s brightness was as 
the iiiorniiig star ; each was dud in armour 
of proof, immovable as gods in mortal form. 
Tlie sword of the Cliohan descended on the 
steed of the Purifaar ; but ae be fell, Nubur 
eprung erect, and tliey again darted ou each 
other, their warriors fonuing a fortress 
around the peraons of their lords. Then 
advanced the standards of the Fraraar, like 
a black rolling clond, while the lightnings 


, (1) Laj is {uoperly 'shame,’ which word is alwuys used io lieu of honour : laj retho, 

• preserve my shame.’ »■ «. my honour from shame. 

&) Pnrhut Vira. 

(3) The Purihsr prince bestowed this epithet merely in compliment. 

(4) Sindon Bc^a. 

(.6) With to (do) edges (dAaro), 
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from bii sword. Uohans, the brother 
of Mundore, recsirad him ; first etania* 
ed each other->th«a jnining'iu the strife, the 
helm of the Praotar was oleft ta Iwaio. 
Ifow adraneed CbaoDd, the Didiima ; he 
grasped his iron laDoe, (1)— it pierced the 
Porihar, and the head appeared like a 
serpent looking thiongh the door in his bsok. 
The flame {joU J united with the fire from 
which it sprang, while the body fell on ife 
p.irent earth. By his devotion the eios of 
liis life were forgiven. Nobly did the tiger 
( Nahar ) of Slandore meet the lion of the 
world. He called aloud, ‘ bold yonr ground 
as did Bui Baja of ‘old.'Agaic the battle 
rages — Doorga gluts herself with blood — 
the air resounds with the clash of arms and 
the rattling of banners— the Aswor(S) rains 
on the foe— Klietrpal sports in the field of 
blood — Mahadeva fills his necklace — the 
eagle gluts itself on the slain— the mien of 
the warriura expands as does the lolus'at (he 
sun-beam — the wai*song reeouiids— with a 
branch of the tuolsi on the helm, adorned in 
the saffron robe, the warrions on either side 
siluteeacb other.’’ The baid in re exclaims, 
" blit why should I enlarge on this encoun- 
ter ?” — bat as this digression is merely for 
bssathing time, we shall not follow him, 
the object being to iutroduce the monntain 
Mair, whom we now see Aor« «f« eombat. 

Admitting the exaggeration of the poet, 
the Mair appears to have been iu the 
twelfth century what he is in the nine' 
teentb, a bold, licentious marauder. He 
maintained himself thronghont the whole 
of the liogn] domination, alternately 
eueumbing and depreadating ; and since 
the Mahrattae crippled tbeee count) ies, 
the Mair had regained all hie eonsequeneea 


and was rapidly enoroacliiAf< J^s 
Rajpoot suaerMn. But when-ialfisit- ’-tiHulg 
exeeeeeB made it imperatite to reiHlw 
their holds and fastnesses, tibey made 
stand against the three bnitalirae'. of 
sepoys sent against them, and the whelA 
tract was oompelled to obedienee ; not 
however, till many of the descendants of 
Cheeta and Burror had suffered both ia 
person and property. The facility w^ 
which we reduced to entire enbjeetiou this 
extensive association of plunderere, fun 
centuries the terror of these countries, 
occasioned no little astonishment to one 
aliioB. The resistance war indeed contemp- 
tible, and afforded a good argument against 
the prowees of thoae who had tolerated 
the existence of a gang at once so mischiev' 
DOS and weak. But this was leaping to a 
conclusion withont looking beneath tiba 
surface, or to the moral and pblmeal 
revolutien which enervated the arms of 
Mair and Mahratts, Pindanri and Pathan. 
All rose to power from the cmmin oecapa* 
tiou of plunderers, aided by the national 
jealousies of the Rajpoots. If the ohleftaiui 
of Mewai leagued to assault the moiintain> 
errs, they found refuge and support in Mar- 
war i and as their fortresses at all times pre- 
sented a sanctuary, their Rawnts or leaders 
obtained consequence smunget all parties 
by granting it. Every Mair oonunnnity, 
accordingly, bad a perfect nuderstanding 
with the chieftain whose lands were ooa- 
tignous to their own, and who enjoyed 
rights granted by the Bant over these 
nominal subjects. These rights were all 
of a feudal nature, as r«luati or ' bisek 
mail,’ and those petty proofs of subordina- 
tion, entitled in the feudal law of Europe) 


(1) Sang is the iron lanoe, either wliolly of iron, or having plates for about ten feet : . 
thciiC weapons are much used in combats from camels iu the Desert, 

(2) ‘Sword’— A swar in the dialect. 
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f ptUt mKimtiiik*' Tko token aigiit Bo 
• oolt, * kswic, or a baQeok, n4 a uuuf 
r0»t or {Mooakqr ookaowledgmeiit; per- 
iM(M ta|f ofiMlf a crown on theoBieftoia’s 
tlirtthJol't 00 on tin Bi^poot SotaiaaUo, 
tlMJBoNk Bntdl tkcM pottj oMUeo &r 
aoiimilotioa Betweeo llic Brj{(oot oad the 
lawloH Kair ware OTcdaoked, as well m 
ike aoMO fOWerful one which rendered 
hie anna of no smiL Sreiy door was 
hataaotioallf loaled against him ; whererar 
he looked 1» saw a fos—the magical change 
hew il dtied him ; and when their Khan 
and his adherents wore assaild while in 
ftaeied ae carhy , and out off in a midnight 
attack, hit adf-confidonce was annihilated 
*>he aaw a rod-coat in eveiy glen, and 
ealiad atond for mere;. 

A' oorfM of those moantaineere, com- 
asandad bf Bngiiah officers, has since heon 
fonsod, and I hare ao doubt auy besome 
uaefuL Jlotwithstaading their lawless 
haUti^ thejr did not neglect agriculture 
aad sabtnking, as described in foe valley 
ofSheto Ilulla, and a dietrict has been 
formed in Ifairwarra which in time may 
yiaM a Ina of rupeet annually to the state. 

8oau of their enstome aie ao curious, 
ead so diffoEOat fr<Hn those of their lowland 
Mi^bon% that we may mention a few. 
Laavtng their superstitions as regards 
onteiia aad aaguries, the most singular 
past of thoir habits, till we give a detailed 
■kotoh of the Menas hereafter, 1 wtH 
aotieo foe .peculiarity of foeir notions 
towards fomales. The Msir, following the 
onstonMi^ law handed down from hie 
aide anceetry, mid existing long before 
the wrifoea law of Menu, has no olgeotion 
to a widow as a wife. This eoatcact is 
termed natha, and his civilised master 
levies a fins or fee of a rapes and a quarter 
for the lieeacr, termed htgli. On saob 
marriage, the biidogroom must omit in the 


mor. or nuptial coronet* the'graoefuf patas}*^ 
ra leaf, aad substitate aomall branch of the 
sacred peepul wreathed in|his turban. Many 
of the fume are according te the cemmon 
Hindn ritnal. The tvt-phtmra, or eevea 
perambulatiens round the jam filled with 
grain, piled over eaoh other—tfae gat-jow*^ 
or neiting tbe garmeoti->-aad the fiotfemi, 
orjunotion of haodo of bride and bride- 
groom, are followed by the Maira. Even the- 
aortbesn elens^ who are eoaverts to Isrmn* 
return to their ancient habite on this ooca- 
siun, and have a Brahmin prieat to officiate-. 
I diacovered, ea ieqniring into the habito 
of the Hairs, that they are not the only 
I raoc which did not refuse to wed a widow, 
and that both Brahmina and Bajpoote have 
from ancient timea been aoonetomed not to 
conndet it derogatory. Of the former, tbe 
sacerdotal daaa, tha Nogda BfdMnina, es- 
tablished at thie town long before tbe Oeh> 
lotcs obtained power in Mewnr. Of foe Boj- 
doota, they are all of foe most nneient tribes, 
new tbe diodial vassals or bhomias of Baj- 
pootana, ae tbe Cbioanoh, Kbarirar, Ootain, 
Dye, names better known in the mystic 
page of the sbrooicle than now, though 
occasionally met with in the valleys of the 
Aravalli. But this practice, so little known, 
gives rise to an opinion, tbat many of foe 
Borupuloua habite regarding women are foe 
inventions ef the prieete ef more modem 
days. The facilities for separation are 
equally simple. If tempera do net aseimi- 
kte, or other canees prompt them to part, 
tbe hnsband tears a ebred from bis turban, 
which be gives to his wsfe^ and with h'w 
simple bill of divorce, placing two jare filled 
with water on her hand, cbe taken whatever 
path aha picasne, and tha first man who 
ehooaes to ease her of hev load becoinra her 
future lord. This mode of divorce is prac- 
iieed not only amongst nil foe Menas, but 
by Jars, Qoojurt Alwere, Mallis, and other 
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Soodra triltea. Jifhur le or uiMa ‘ KkA the 
jv and «eBt forth,* ii a common Myinfs 
wnougit the mouutaloMra of Malrwanai 
Their iuToeatione and impreoattona are 
peosliar. The Cbeeta o* northern Hair 
he became acquainted with the name 
of the prophet, eweare by •‘Allah," or by 
hie fimt proaetyte anceetor, * Dooda Davad 
Khan,” or the etill more ancient head of the 
races “Ckeeta, Burrar ea na.” The southern 
Maira also use the latter oath : *‘by my 
allegiasce to Cbeeta and Bitrrar;** and 
likewise swear by the sun, “Sooraj ea So- 
jrira,*‘and “ Ifath ea Sogun ; ** or their asce- 
tic priest, called the Bath. The Mohome- ] 
dan Mair will not now eat hog ; theaonthem 
refines nothing, though he respects the cow 
from the prejndices of those around him, 
and to please the Nath or jogi, his spiritual 
guide. The partridge and the maloli, or 
wag*tail, are the chief birds of omen with 
him, and the former ‘clamouring’ on the 
left, when he commences a foray, it a 
certain presage of auceess. To conclnde ; 
colonies of the Main or Mens will be found 
at far north as the Ghumbnl, and eren in 
the peninsula of Sanrashtra. Mairwarra 
is now in aubjeotion to the Bsaa of Mewar, 
who has erected small forts amidst the most 
influential commnnities to overawe them. 

, The whole tract has been assessed ; the 
diefii of the districts being brought to the 
Bana’s presenee presented natserosa, swore 
fidelity, and received according to their 
rank gold bracelets or turbans. It was an 
era in the annals of Mewar to see the 
aconmnlatad arms of Mairwarra piled npon 
the terraoe of the paluce at the capital ; 
but these measures were sobseqnent to onr 
sojourn in the glen of Eomnlmeer, from 
which we hare yet to issue to gain Marwar. 

Oct. 2. All hailed the return of day- 
light wMi re v er en ce. Captain Wang^ and 
the doctor uncoiled ibom the ele^unt’s 




jhool, and I issned fSma mf paSU, wbkb 
had proved a w^eeme retreat ngasnsfl 
ohille of the 1 light•ah^ tifalint wnd 
hanger onr appetite fer the pSetarsaqneWM 
consider^ly abated, and the eoatenq^lstsom 
of the spot where ;se had hiTt mae sd in that 
ph ilosojihieal spirit of silence^ irtiteh nQ 
havo experjenoed who have asadir a leaf 
smrch before breakfast, lost aniifii ai its 
romantic interest. Nevertheless^ ceiM 
I have ooBsalted merely my own wishsst 
I would have allowed my finead* and eseset 
to follow the eantean, sod have pnreacd «a 
intricate path whieh bnaehedeff to tike 
r^ht, to have had the ehanee of an iater* 
view with the ontlaw ef Goertgnrh. 

This petty chieftain, whe enjegud the 
distiuetive epithet of outlaw ( hanmtita ), 
was of the Sonignm chn ( a braneh ef Hie 
Ohohans), who for centnries were the Istda 
of Jhalore. He was a vassal of Mmrwnr, 
sow sovereign of Jhalete, and being 
expelled for his tarbalenoe by hia 
prinee, he had taken post in the elA rein e d 
easris ofGeeulgnrh,on a cliff ef the ALrn- 
valli, and had become the terror of Mm 
conntry. By his kwndedge eftbeintrieaeiea 
of the moantains, he elnded pnrsaitf and 
his misdeeds being not only oonaired 
at bnt hia spoils partieipated by fihe chief 
of Deognrh, in whose fief was his banat^ 
he was under no apprehension of su r pri s e: 
Inability either to seise the Barwattia, or 
drive him from hia retreat, formed n 
legitimate excuse for the resumption 6t 
Gootdgurb, and the does of *Uaek-m^' be 
derived from its twelve dependent viQagas. 
The last act of the Sonignm was most flag- 
rant; he intercepted in the plains of Giad- 
war a marriage prooeasiou, and maid 
captives the bridegrom and bride, whom 
he eonveyed to Gocnlgnrh, where they long 
laugaisfaed (or want of ransom. A party 
was formed te lay in writ for has; bat he 
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^««p9d fAe fMftb and Ais ivtml wai f«a»id 
empty* Sn^ eru tiln stats el sooisfy ia 
tliflSe diitrietSi Tbs tom of oatkvaiy u 
nnifubur in tUs ccnutiyt whsie the peahl 
hm aw mtUSed iFith oaniabsasat, even is 
casM.eifiwsion, iastsad of sangmnary law 
of sivSiaation. Tbs oriminal against 
^bma the asntmiee of exile is pioaonnesd 
being eiRed into bk jHriae^a pnssaoe, is 
^ad ia hlask TMtmsnts, and plaesd upon a 
Uaek steed, his anas and shield all of the 
saBMaembw hue of mourning and diegnesj 
1>S is then left to ga'n the frontier by him* 
self. This custom is yery ancient: the 
Panda brothers were “ Barwattina *' (1) 
iVom the Jumna three thousand yean 
ago. The Jrssulmeer annals relate the solem- 
nity as nr.'mtised towards one ot their own 
princes ; and the author, in the diini<-stie 
dissentinns of Kotah, received a letter from 
the prince, wherein he demands cither that 
bis rights should be conceded, or that the 
goyernment would bestow the *' black gar- 
ment,” and leave him to his fate. 

CooyerstDg on these and ainiiUr subjeots 
with my Marwarri friends, we threaded 
our way for five mdea through the jungles 
of the pass, which we bad nearly cleared, 
when we eoconotered the chieftain of 
Ganora at tlie head of his retinue, who of 
hia own accord, and from a feeling of 
respect to his ancient aoyereign the Sana, 
advanced thus far to do me honour. I felt 
the compliment iiifiititely the more, as it 
displayed that spirit of loyalty peculiar to 
the Rajpoot, though the etep was dangerous 
with hia jealous sovereign, and ultimately 
was prejudicial to him. After dismounting 
and embracing, we continued to ride to the 
tents, conversing on the past history of the 
province, of his princs, and the Rana, after 
I whom he affectionately inquired. Ajeet 


Ring is a noMHoolting man, about Uiirty 
years of age, tall, fair, and sat his borse like 
a brave fiahtora aivalier. Qsnora is the 
chief town of Qodwar, with the exception of 
the commercial Pulli, and the ganiaon*post 
JDakoori. From this important district the 
Rana .could command four tlionsand Bait* 
tores holding lands on the tennre of service, 
of whom the Oanora^clitef then one of tile 
eisteen nobles of Mewsr, was tile head. 
Notwithstanding the course of events had 
transferred the province, and consequently 
his services, from the Rana of Oodipoor to 
the Baja of Jodpoor, so difficult ia it to 
I eradicate old feelings of loyalty and- attach* 

; meot, that the preaent Thacoor preferred 
having the sword of invsstitute bound on 
him by his nucieot and yet nominal su- 
zerain, rather than by his actual sovereign. 
For this unilisgnished mark of feeling, 
Qaaora was denuded of its w.i)l8, which 
wore levelled ^ to the ground ; a perpetual 
memento of disgrace and an incentive to 
vengeince : and whenever the day anives 
that the B ina’s herald may salute him with 
the old motto ‘‘ Remember Koinulmeer,” he 
will not be deaf to the call. To defend this 
post was the pecnliar duty of his house, and 
often have his ancestors bled in maintaining 
it against the Mogul. Even now aaeh is 
the inveteracy with which the Rajpoot 
clings to hia bono-ira, that whenever the 
Ganora chief or any of his near kin, attend 
the Runa’s court, he is snluted at the porte, 
or at the damp de Mart, by a silver mace- 
bearer from tbs Rana, with the ancient war- 
cry, “ remember Eomulmeer,” and ho still 
receives On all occasiouB of rejoicing a 
khelat from that prioee. He hat to boast 
of being of the Baua's blood, and is by 
courtesy called "the nephew of Mewar.*’ 
The Tbacoot politely invited me to visit 


(1) This term is a compound of bar and vuttana, literally '«• patria. 
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hitt; but 1 WM u’war* that oooipliiuiM 
Would bare involved him in diffionitiM with 
hi* jodlwu prince, and made exeuMa of 
fatigue^ *ud tba neoewity of maichiat; next 
morninir, the motivn of irhiob he ooni4uot 
miaundentaAdt * 

. Onr inaroh tb» morning «aa hut abort, 
and the last taro milea were to tim plaint of 
^arwtt, with merely an oooaaional rook. 
Carey joined ua, oongratulating himaelf on 
the ducking which had eecured him better 
Hare than wa2had enjoyed in the paas of 
Komolmeer, and which fastened both on 
Waugh and myeelf violent eolda The 
atmoepherio change wm moat trying: | 
emerging from the cold lirertea of the 
mountaioa to 94” of Fahrenlieit, the effect 
was most injurioiiB : it was 580 in the mom* 
ing of our descent into the glen. Alae 1 for 
my surviving barometer ! Mohes, my 
amanuensis, who hod been entrusted with 
it, joined us next day, and tedd me tt>« 
quickailrer bad contrived to escape ; so 1 
lost the opportunity of comparing the level 
uf the deaert with the plains of Marwar. 

Oef. S7iA. Halted to collect the scatter- 
ed baggage, and to give the mec rest ; the 
day was nearly over before the whole came 
up, each party bringing hitnentable reporte 
of the disastrous descent I received a visit 
from the chief of Roopnagnrh, who, like 
the Thaooor of Qanora, owes a divided alle- 
gianes to the courts on each side the monb- , 
tains. His castle, which gives him rank as 
one of the most couspieuous of the second 
grade of the Sana’s nobles, was visible from 
the camp, being placed on the westerir face 
of Ute mountaias, and eotntnanding a 
difficalt passage across them. From thence 
be looks down upon Daiaoori and his ancient 
patrimony, now transferred with Qodwar to 
the Bahtorc prince ; and often hae he mea* 
sured hie lance with the present occupants to 

0) He ruled from 


retain his ancient Moa»t the. >^l*rired 
from iiw onltivating proprietor u< , iltg/iidi. 
The chief of Boopnagurh ie of the SoUniit 
raoe, a lineal descendant of the aoTerrifflM 
of Kehrwalla, and the inheritor of the wax* 
■hell of the eelebrated nwnaroh 3>draj,'{t) 
one of the most powerful who ever eat , ow 
an eastern throne, and who occupied that 
Anhulwara from A. P. 1094, during hidf n 
eentury, celebrated ns a patron of literaturn 
and the arts. When in tbs thirteen eentuip 
this state WM destroyed, the bnmehea found 
refuge, as nlreacly described, in Mewar ; 
for the ancestor of Boopnsgnrh was brother 
to the father of “ the star of Bednore,*’ and 
wae invested with the estate and lands of 
Daiaoori by the same gnllant prince who 
obtained her hand by the recovery of her 
father’s estates. The anecdote is worthy of 
relation, as sbewiog that the Rajpoot will 
stop at nothing '■ to obtain land” The 
iuteatine feuds amongst Buia Raemnlfa 
sons, and bis constant warfare with the 
kings of Delhi and U[Blwa,inade his authori- 
ty very uncertain in Oodwar. The Mena 
and Mair poseesscd themsalvea of lands 
iu the plains, and were supported by the 
Madraicba descendant of the once indepen- 
dent Choban sovereigns of Hodoie, the 
ancient capital of tbie region. Sand, the 
Madraicba, had obtained possession of Dai- 
Boori, the girrison town. To expel him, the 
prince had recourse to Sodda, the Solanki, 
Whose son was married to the daughter of 
the Modraieha. The bribe for the rewanl 
of this treachery was to be the grant in 
perpetuity of Dusoori and its lands. Sad- 
da’s son readily entered into the scheme • 
aud to afford facilitiea for its execution he 
wont with his wife to reside at Daiaoori. It 
was long before an opportunity tiered ; bat 
at length the marriage of the young Mad- 
raicha to the daughter of ffngni the Brieebu 

• * ■ ’ll ■ * - - ■ ' f 

h.D. 1094 to 1144. 
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tothc StMktkj'liitt M 
wb« tola bb fi^er * to wctob tlb irndki 
Me<ii£nf troioth* toitor^ Daiaoorl;* m 
*ft» ripua for tbo ftttom{)t to got rTutoliim 
ijkedoiudy M Band *atiih ftott bit eautle 
it.ftai^aidi tin fTtoontootod a%B,udirbM 
tin 'rtiiiia* of black aiifokc aaccndcd, ba 
naked d»ini fniti tin Anmii «t the b^ 
«f kbrretaiiieta. flic ]iiotlier*ia*lair oftbe 
7m;^t9aUntki ant to know itiiy be titosM 
ttake k aawke a tf be were burning a 
oerpae^ wbOn bar eon mnet be ‘fetuning 
nftb bia btedn Boon tiic baerd the clatii 
tf etme ; the Sbluikia had entered end fired 
tile town, and the bridal putj appeared 
befbre anoaaea waa attained. Speata and 
nwordi were plied. "Were the buirt» 
(aeadd^ aaSd tin Btadraicha aa he eoeonnter- 
ed bia toe. " My name ia the lion ( titigh ) 
who trill deronr the boll,* replied the 
Bolanki. The eonteat waa fiene, but the 
Madraiehas were alnin, and in the mom 
Aithwi'ial was pot in poaeeeaion of D^o- 
eiL He dhww ont n grant upon the spot, i 
ineerttog in it a cone egalnet any of 
Beesodia Wood who might break the bond 
wbieii had restored Ike Babtore anthority 
in Oedwar. Altbongfa eeventeen genera- 


imd aitmtion «re deeidedlT nafemnrebltt 
There the Ba^^pettoay bedaidatf enlyt^ 
deteriorata is mtscebir fortn and atrength, 
bwtia that faimeaa tf eomplafiaa wfaMi 
distingniabee bhn from the lowir eeden of 
tiiudua. But the danger of genertHaisg on 
enoh mattora will be apptoent, wben it to 
buown tiiat tlwte to a easae adntieiially 
eperating to eheolt and dinrintoh tha deteiiw 
rating ptiuci|de arMng from the elimate aad 
■kuatioB ( or, aa tito Bajpoot would aay, 
fiom the komt foni, * air aad water* ) at 
these unhealthy trueto ; namely, the 
oontiDOed influx tf the poreet blood from 
every region in Rajpootana : and tike stream, 
which wunklbeMmeeoimpk if only flowing 
from the oemiuingliiig of the Cbondawnts 
tfSaloombra and the Jbalacol Gogoenda 
(both mounlaiuous diafricto ), is refreabed by 
that af tba Bahtores of Oodwar, tha Choliana 
ofHaravati, or tiia Bhatti of the deaert. 
I speak from eunviction, the chietteine 
abore-meotionad affording protfi of the 
evil reeuiting from aneb repeated intemrar- 
riageet for, to use their own B<)age, 
“a raven will produce a raven. " But 
though the personal appearaaoe of the 
chieftam of tiogoondu might exclude him 


tions have paeaed aiace this eveut, the feud 
baa oonthiaed between the desoendsota of 
the.lion tf Siidgarh and the bull of O.iisooii, 
though the objeet of diksention is alienated 
item both. 

I oonld wdl have dispensed with visits 
tiitodey, the tbemrometer being 98*; 1 was 
besides devonred with inflammatory cold ; 
but tli«re was no declining another polite 
visit tf the chieftain tf Qanoro. Hia retinue 
aflbrded a good opportontty of eoutraating 
the flaewdia Ba^oet of fertfleMewar with 
the Babtoma tf Marwnr, and which on the 
whets would have been favourable to the 
lattcii,ifwu uonflned our view to tiioseef 
the valley of Oodipoor, w the neouatniueue 
region of its loutheitt Unik whuu eliiBUto 


from tile table tf the sixteen burona of 
Uewur, his son by a Babtore mother may 
he exhibited ae a redeemieg epeokneo of 
the Jhalaa^ and one in evory way favourable 
of the Bajpoet tf Mewar. On aucb «eeea> 
aion, ako, ae a fonnal visit, both ebieftain 
aad rotaiacro appear onder every advMtuge 
tf dieaa aad doeorstios i tor evmi the form 
of the turban may improve the oeatoar of 
the feea, thou^ the Utfrtoae of Qwiora 
have netliing ao deeidedly peculiar in tfcto 
way ua those of ,otber elans. 

After aaoM dieoonne en tha history 
of past day% with which, like every respect* 
ahlo Rnjpeet, I fliund him perfectly eon* 
vanaBt,tbe Qaaora ehief to^ hie leave 
with some eeurioous and friendly expree- 
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liffm, |ti*i4tor>W3ii4 era^wtiaD tb4t 
<be<DMdu|«90dtpi'«ia«ti^ 
ic» tQ tlu lateUwoMie id tiMW fNNf>l« f 
1 da ^ot Jiw ^ iritb wfMWXW ^tp tN 
l»niaar(h«aiN»4K^lidti9Cttnm gaMfpUjr, 
If Iqr lihtPif WP mPP 4Aa fvbtUa of 
praafsin wp a miBa , wkli «a Moatuit of 
the iMdilg ioeideste eopneettm thefo, 
tilts lure »U the Bigpoote vened intiue 

eoienee i f or sothisf ^ ooininao tiiaa 

to h«*r them dti*U their isuuedieta pa* 
oeatty or that of tiwir prinee for aasy 
j'eaeratieni, with the event* which here 
merked their pocietiee. It ic inoMterui 
whether he derives this knowledge from 
tile ehranicle, the ohronieier, or both : U 
not only reacuea him from the cberge of 
ignoreoo*, bat aaggaet* a oompariaoiit 
between bioi and thoae who eonatitote 
theaeelvee judge* of qationalitiea, by no 
aaasa ■ofaronrable to the Rajpoot. 

OeL 28tk. Marched at (lar-break. The 
Tbaooor aeut a oonfidautial Vaaaal to 
accompany me tiitongb hia dunaia. 
We eoald now look around u^ it 
we needed from the alpine AnraUi, 
with nothing te ebetniet the riaion, orcr 
tiialartile plain* of Godwnr. We poseed 
near Qnnota, whote iaolateid portals, witiumt 
tower or cortaia to oo n nna t them, hecrev a 
. most humiliating appearance. It is to Baja 
Bheem, some twanty yeara ago, that their 
chieftaiae owe thia d^wdation, in ocdar to 
Inatos thtir ability to raeprer the prariaea 
tor ita asdeait jWlMtor the .Sana. It was 
iadaed one of the gams of his erowB, os it ia 
tile only dasaUag one in that of Hmnrar. 
While we SHwohed over ite lieh aad 
beautitol plains, well watered, well woodnd, 
and aboandiag in torn towao, I entemd into 
oanvarantma wi^ the Rasa’s anroy, who 
jornadmeopthetnarch. RieheB d a a hae tf- 
ready beaa manticaadaa one of the few 


aatiMofaafnaptlAn^ end hiai ritoii.^. 
aitpriiipB, aad kaa chpwetaft iam Apto. w 
hia aa n t i ment a ofd at atawtod b ajda pt w Awwii 
aawasaaqaioktotoiaehwpf>di ttititiijipto 
foamty oeaaatoaaUy eaeatoda 
between me and my ikieBd, wbokasar tiV 
reepeetferMaa. “Beatore ae Qodanar,” wpa 
hia abrupt palatotion as h* joiaed memtthp 
memhi to mhiab, hmaff t Utile mmd, an 
tim peist oaald not be agitatod by oay 
govemmeal^ I awd in ‘‘prhy did yon 
let them take it Po'tohenhee the deea^ 
ewocd aUpt thia half ceatinyf' Adding 
*^God Almighty never iateadad that the 
ngioa ea this aide tha awaotoiaa iboiild 
heloBg to Mewarf— Batata’s own hand haa 
placad the limit between yon. ** The old 
ejproy’s blood wa*ronsed as he exdainm^ 
“Rveaoathia prineiple, Godwnr if oor'ib 
for aatnm hasiaarked opr limit by rtnmgty 
ftiatarea than moantoina.— Observe, m 79« 
advance, and you will dad to <Jie iMlmr 
Undt of th* pievince erery phnib and 
flower oommop to Mewar : papa .tbatUimt 
bat a tow yards, and they am loft: 

'Aoala, nonia Meww: 

Bewni, bawal Marwar.' 

Wbercver the nonia pnte fotih itp 
yellow blosaoms, the land i* of right oora; 
we want nothing moze. Iwt them enjoy 
their stnated baboolpi (0 their khareel, 
and the ak{ bnt pve ua back oar naemd 
peepul, and the aosla pf the border.’* Ip 
troth, the traariti^ is bejpnd arediMice 
marked; cross but a'idiallow brook, aad 
yon leave all that i* magaifioent in Tege^ 
tation; the peepplt borr, apd tiM>t species 
of the mmm msmibling tbp eyj^esa, peoa* 
liar to Godwatt are egidtonged for the 
prickly ahsabs, as tiie wild caper, jowaa, 


( 1 ) ifimoea di'a&ieo. 
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iftwtiaii on ’wla<3> 1irt> • i it « w nw i t ' His 
•rsnMat iriis, ■howwar’ mora 

ttd tib* old e«i «7 wm hen 
0ahttBatiaftfbe ^Obet Ibc fho eattkoi btt be 
Ain om'Wtnnli ’irli 7 flon 

Aonld W-jpeiuiittvd to amk tbt Uho 
deuirattioB iottetidef tb* Aok-o&thtoiwd 
(Daofyw) 0fhelo. The legend now re- 
pented it IdBtarioa}, ond tite leading 
iuoidento of it bare slmt^ been tonobed 
npini- X shall tbetefoie condense tbe 
Fineboli’s desctiptioa into « summary 
amalysia of the cause srby the couplet of 
Ae bard should be deemed “ confirmation 
strong '* of the bounds of kingdoms. These 
traditionary couplets, handed down from 
generation to generation, am the most 
poirerM cTidenee of the past, and they am 
aeeordingly employed to illustrate the 
ikeataty or annide, of Bajpootana. When, 
towards the eonolaaion of the fourteenth 
century, tbe founder of the Chondawnts 
repaid the meditated tmacheiy of Bin* 
mull of Mundom by his death, he took 
possession of that capital and the entire 
country of the Bahtoms i then hoi 
of small extent % which he held for 
seTwnl yeaiB. The heir of Mundore 
became a fogitire, concealing himself in 
the fastnesses of the Araralli, with little 
hope that his name (Joda) would become a 
patronymie, and that he would be honoumd 
ns the second founder of his country : that 
Mundore itself should be lost in Jodpoor. 
Tbe recollection of the fend was almost ex- 
tinct ; the young Bans of Oheetore had passed 
the years of Bsjpoot minority, and Joda eon* 
tinned a fugitive in the srilds of Bhsndue- 
perao, with but a few horse in his train, 
indebted to the resoutoes of some indepen* 
dents of the desert For the means of subsis* 


tenee. Ss was ^seovemd in Aii retmnt 
1^ h Chnrun or bard. Who, withonbuphiag 
to prophetie pow«m;mveaied to Mm that 
the inteneession of the queenwaother of 
Cheetore had determtaed Ae fianntomstom 
himte Mandom. Whether the sfater of 
Jodai, to give eefad to the restoration, wish- 
ed it to hare the oppearanee ofaeonquaet, 
«r whether Jeda, impatient for pesseaeion, 
took adraataire of oironmatnnoes to make 
his mitraaoe one of triumph, and themby 
redeem the diagnoe of a long and humilia- 
ting exile, it ie difficult to decide ; for while 
the annuls of Mewar make the restoration 
an net of grace, tlioae of Marwar give it alt 
tfaeeolonnofa trinmph. Were tite point 
worthy of disonesion, we ahoald aey both 
aeconnts were oorreet. Tne Bans had 
transmitted the reeall of Chonda from 
Mundore, hot eoneealed from him the 
motive, and while Joda even held in hia 
poisession the Sana’s letter of restoration, 
a concatenation of olrcumstaneea, in which 
“#AeoM«a” was predominant, ocenred to 
make him anticipate his induction by a 
tneaeuro more oonsonaot to the Bujpoot, a 
brilliant coup de Mats. Joda bad left bis 
retreat in the Boon (I) to make known to 
Hurba Sankis, Pabooji, and other rtVen* of 
the desert, the ofa>ingr8 which the bard had 
conimnnioated. While he was there, in- 
telligence was brought that Cbondo, in 
obedience to bis covereign's command, had 
proeeeded to Chreture. That eaine nigt 
tbe bard of omen perched on JodaW lance 
and the etar which irradiated his birih 
eitone brigbt opon it.” The bard of Mundore 
rereided the secret of heaven to Joda, and 
tbe heroes in bis train : “ Ere that star 
descends in the wsst, your pennon will 
wavs on the battlements of Hnndote. 
Unhus, however, this “ vision of glory ** was 


{Yi An a1f, or spot in these moontainoos regions, whore springs, pastures, and other 
natural cvnveniences exist 
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iiMHly awaUl, Jodft'* Star iDtmt Rave Imcb 
YfaiUc In Hy-Iigiit ; for they 'oevld aerer 
have marofaH from the heaha of the Loooi, 
vhera the SaoUa resided, to Muedore, 
between Ite rieinf and eettin^. The elder 
eon of Obooda had acoompaaied hie father, 
and they had proceeded two eoee in their 
jonmey, when a endden bleie appeared in 
Mnadore: Ghonda punned hie route, while 
hie ion Manja retoroed to htondore. Joda 
waa already in poneeeioo t hie an bad been 
proclaimed, and the two other anna of 
Chonda had fallen in its defence. Manja, 
wbo fled, waa overtaken and dain on the 
border. Theee tidings reached Chonda. at 
the paM of the AravalH ; he instantly 
retorned to Mundore, where he araa met by 
Joda, wbo showed him the letters of sur- 
render for Mundore, and a command that 
he flhoald fix with him the fatore boundary 
of each state. Ohonda thought that there 
waa no surer line of demarcation than that 
chalked out^by the hand of nature ; and he 
accordingly fixed that wherever the “yellow 
bloMom" waa found, the land chould belong 
to hie covereign, and the bard waa net slow 
in perpetuating the decree. Such ic the 
origin of 

' Aon 1 . 1 , aeola Me war : 

Bawul, bawiil Marwar. ’ 

The brave and loyal founder of the 
Chond.iwute, wbo thus eacrifioed hie revenge 
to hia aovereign’s commands, had hia fecl< 
ings in aoroe degree propitiated by this 
arrangement, which aecured the entire pro- 
vince of Godwat to hia prince : bk aon 
Manja fell, as be touched the region of the 
Aonlas, and tbia ceaeion may have been in 
< mcendiuti, ' die eompromiae of the price 
of blood. By anefa traditional laganda, not 
leae true than atrange, and to wbioh the 
rock aoulptnrce taken from Mundore bear 
evidence, even to the heroes who aided Joda 
in bis euterpi'ke, the aonla of the Eajpooto 


hta beeh iffliwfliHBsed, firoum 

cf tlte Frendt, whose j^anftt-jrmiakri^'^'Ria- 
tlngolehhd the loftiert -011010 b 
the prondeat raee emblaisoned on' tiih psi^ 
of heraldry. ' ' , - * 

Kotwitbatandiog the crops hs^ fken 
gathered, this tract eontraetcd ht'vonfablp 
With Mewar, although amidst a oompuu- 
tive proepOrity we could observe (he traces 
of rapine : and numerous stories wen n^ 
hearsed of the miseries inflieM on the 
people by therapaeiene followms of Ameer 
Khnn, We eioased nnmerooa small streams 
flowing from the Aravalli, ait proceeding 
to join the “ Salt Biver, " or Looni. The 
villages were large and more populona • yet 
waa there a dulneae, a want of that hilarity 
which pervaded the peasantry of Mewar, in 
spite of their rokfortones. The fiejpoots 
partook of the feeling, the canse of w&ieh 
a little better acqoaintanee with their bead* 
qnartem soon revealed. Mewar bed - passed 
through the period of motion wbteh in 
Marwar was about to display itself, and wah 
left unfortnnately to its own control, or 
with only the impulse of a loogwnppressed 
feeling of revenge in the bosom of its 
prince, end the wiles of a miscreant minis* 
ter, who wished to keep him in dnmnee, 
and the country in degradation. 

It ereatee a refreshing aaooatation to And 
the camp pitched in a cool and shaded -qmt ; 
end et Madole we hed this eatasfaetinB. 
Here again there was notimafor reenw- 
tioD, for there wee abundant, nay, ovei^ 
whelming matter both lor the pen and the 
pencil ; but my teadocs must be aatiafisd 
with the imperfect delioeaiiens of the first. 
Nadole is still e place of some conscqnentoe 
though, but for its templeo, we abonli noA 
have euppoeed it to have been the o^fokfi 
of a province. With i(s neighbonr, KMto> 
leys^ five miles to the weetwerd, it wee tot 
abode of a branch of the^Chohans of Ajmeeri 
established at a very early period. From 
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beiBff ronadeii dB, tbt itpeetator lookiiig up, 
oau only dMatibe th« vmlt m a aariea of 
gradually dlmlirialiuig amaleta or ring* 
coreriag to ttw «apex. The effect* ii very 
pleasing, tbeugh it foroishei a etnmg argn* 
nent that the Bindu* first became aoquidnt* 
ed with the perfect arch thnogh their 
conqnenna. The fonm, ia front of the 
altar of Mabavira, is exquisitely sculp* 
tured,a* well a* serersl statue* of marble, 
discovered about one hundred and fifty 
tRO la the bed of the river, when it 
chaaged its eootse. It is not unlikely tha t 
they were bnried during Hahmond’h in* 
vashm. Bot the most singular etrneture of 
Nadole is a reservoir, called the eAuune ea 
fiewfee, front the ooet of It being petd by the 
returne of a single grain of pulse (eAtmaa ). 
The exearaticn ie immense ; the descent is 
by a flight of grey granite steps, and tlie 
sides are built up from the same matertals 
by piling blocks upon blocks cf enormous 
magnftnds, without the least cement. 

My aeqoisitons here were considerable. I 
Besides copies of inscriptions mads by my 
Sanscrit scribes, I obtained two originals 
on brass. Of one of these, dated 8. 1818, 
tile memorial of AUandeva, I append a 
translation (1), which may be considered 
curions as a formnia of endowment of the 
Jains. I likewise proeured seveni isolated 
MS. leaves of very great value, relatiTe 
to the thirty-six royal races, to the andent 
geography of India, and to the founding 
of ancient citisn ; also a eatslogne of 
longevity of plants and animals, and an 
extract from a work concerning the des- 
cendants of Sreniea and Bumpritl, the potent 
princes of the Jain faith between Mahavirs 
and Vierama. Howerer ^tnagre these frag* 


' 1 *“ I ii rn i i i ' l ' i i l lSl I ri ll ' . 

mentli mif be t havt fseMlfiyitiiNt their 
eontents into my mcMfie, 1 riM xiiidtMMlu* 
ablsaddttioB to my eoHectSoa of Ifiudttii 
(or I obtaihcd ocflns^ of Mahmoud, 
and ABa, aurnamed XhaoHi, or tim httigiid^ 
nary;* ai^ another <rf a eongnenur OqtlMly 
meriting that title, ffadirMielb Battiiewt 
were of litfls consequenooeompaxed wi^ 
what one of my envoys bronght fresa 
BTadcUye,— B sinall bag {nil of cnrions 
hieroglypliiesl (if I may so nse tim teres) 
mcdale of the Obohan prinoeafS). Om 
side represents a warrior on hofaebadc, 
eompottnded out of a dnuacter to whWi 
I have applied the above term ; on 
some there was a bull : while otheia, 
retaining the original reveree, have on the 
obrerae the titles of the flnt lelmnite eon- 
qnerorst in the same manner tetiie eurwBCjr 
of France bean the effigies of Lonia XTL 
and the embleme of the Bepobtie, Who* 
ever will pay a visit to Hadole wilt find Ue 
labour amply rewarded ; I had only Msuro 
to glean a few of these refios, whieil yet 
formed a rich harvest. Nadelaye, BalH, 
Daisoori, Sadti, all encient seats of the 
Jains, will yield medals, MSA, and rare 
specimens of the architectural art. From 
Aboo to Muudors, th* antiquary might fill 
many portfolios, and collect matter for 
volumes of the ancient history of this pecqrie, 
for this is the cradle of their faith. That I 
was enabled to obtain so nratli during a 
rapid march through the oeontiy, anw* 
partly from previonv knowledge putly 
from the extent of my means, for I bad fly* 
ing detaehments to the right and left of nqr 
route, consisting of intelligent natives of 
each city, aceompanied by pundits for deoy- 
phering, and others for eollcetiag whetever 


(1) See Appendix, KTo. 7. 

(ffi will appejir more appropriately in a disqitisifion on Hindu medals ibniid 
by me in India, m the zVuaracfioM of the Boyal Ariaoo Society. 
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ojl,99/Bh if, broagkt im tha fruits ot ^air 
tu^fliciM. any tstnarliAbls diseorery 

w« ^ p«d% I f«lUi««d it up IQ psnoQ, or bj 
Modiqig tb<KM ta wbom I ooAld opufids. 
Tbp is nst.otfntjloBsd fron s spirit of sgo> 
tisu), twt to indto othsn to tbs pursuit by 
riiewiog ^ mrstdi srhioh smit such 
resBSrdi. 

Oofebsr itSli.— Gsmp st Bendnrrs, sIstsii 
miles. This smsll tows, plseed on the north 
bsak of one at the nsmeless feedan of the 
*sslt river,' is die boundary of Qodvar ; hero 
the reign of the yellov aonla terminates, 
and here oommenoea Maroottkvlli, or ‘ the 
regies of death.' The transition is great. 
We can look baok npon fertility, and for> 
ward on aridity, whiofa does not, however, 
imply sterility : for that canning artist, 
nature^ compensates the want of verdure 
and foliage to the inhabitants of the desert, 
by many spontaneous bounties. An entire 
race of eacurbitaceons plants is the elee> 
mosynary equivalent for the mnngoe and 
eKoties of the central lands of Bajpootana ; 
while indigenous poverty sends forth her 
oommerdal sons from Oai, Falti, and Pokarn, 
to bring, wealth from the Ganges and the 
Kistna, to the Looni, or to the still more 
remote oasis, Jesanlmeer. Front Eeiidurra 
every thing assumed a new character ; the 
sand, to wbkh We bad before ecarcely a 
aprinkling, became occasionally heavy ; the 
shallow bedi of the numerons atreama were 
white with saline incrustations ; and the 
vegetable creation had been gradually dimi- 
nishing, from the giant race of the sacred 
fig-tree with leaf "broad aa Amazonian 
targe,” to the dwarfitdi sbrube of the desert. 
At onoe the satirio atanzi of the b ird of 
a more favoured region was brought to my j 
mind, and as X repeated it to my old friend 
the fisna'e envoy, he enjoyed the conteasion, 
and afresh urged his wish that natnre should 
decide the question of tbsir bonndsties : 


!Bkokra 
jBq/Vs ns roori, 
lioth n dot, 

■ Dekko ko St^ teri Uaneot. 

‘ Buts of the ak, 

Barriers cd thorns, 

Bread of maise, 
lientilt of the Vetch, 

‘Behold Baja, your kfatwar 1' 

The villages ace of a construotion totally 
distinct fiom any thing we have acen, and 
more approseblng the wigwam of the wes* 
tern world. Every commnne la cnrronnded 
with a drcnmvalhition of thorns kaato km 
hote, and the atacks of bkoet, or ' ehafi^* 
which are placed at intervals, give it the 
appearance of a respectable furtifimtion. 
These iitoos stseke are erected to provido 
provender for the cattle in scanty rainy sea* 
sons, when the parched earth denies grass, 
or full orope of maise. They are erected to 
the height of twenty or thirty feet, coated 
with a cement of earth and cowdnng, and 
with a sprinkling of thorns, to prevent the 
fowle of the air from repoaing in them. In 
this manner, with a little fresh coating, they 
will esist ten years, being only resorted to 
on emergencies, when the kine may be said 
to devour the village walls. Their appear* 
ance is a great relief to the monotony of a 
march tbroogb the desert ; which, however, 
cannot strictly be said to cmnmcnce till yon 
ciom the Looni. 

October 30tk.—A long march of twenty* 
one milea, in which there woe little to record, 
brought UB to Palli, the great commercial 
mart of western Rajwarra. Like every thing 
else in these rogioue, it bore the marks of 
rapine I and as in the civil Win of this state 
its possession was of great importance to 
either patty, the fortifioations were raised st 
the desire of the inhabitants, who did not 
admire the noise of war within thsir gates. 
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Prom the asme f eellngt erbea it waa {iropoaed 
to gird the rioter mcr^ Bbilwem, mith ’ 
wallt,tbe epporitioB to it was nniremel. The 
remnants at the walls lend it an air of desola- 
tion. The town is ovemted at ten thossand 
houses. As an empodnm its reputation Is 
of aneient date : and, politioally, it is eonneo 
ted with the estidiliahinent of the reigning 
family in these regions. A oommnnity of 
Brahmins then held Pulli jo grant from the 
princes of Unadore : whence eonee a numen' 
one riaeSi termed Palliwal, who follow 
mereantile pumuits. It was in 8. 1318 (A.D. 
1156^ that Seoji, the founder of the Rahtore 
dynasty and eon to the emperor of Canooj, 
passed Polli on hU retarn f rom a pilgrimage 
from Dwarica to the Ganges. The Brahmins 
sent a deputation to reliero tiiem from two 
great enemies to their repose, namely, the 
t£enaa of the Aravalli, and the liooe, whirin 
had become rery numerous. Seoji reUeved 
them from both ; but the opportunity to 
acquire land ” was too good to be losh and 
on the festiral of the Mali he put the 
leading Brahmins to death, and took poises* 
eiou of Palli. 

Commerce, in these regions, is the basis 
of liberty : eren despotiera is compelled to 
leave it unrestrained. Felli, like Bhilwarra, 
Jhalrapattan, Binnie, and other uiarte, 
enjoys the light of electing its own megis* 
triitee, both for its municipal reguUtione, 
and the arbitration of all matters oonneeted 
with commercial punuita. It was oommeroe 
which freed Europe from the bondage of 
feudality ; and the towns above cited only 
require the same happy geographical 


— — I ,111 .llUl.1— ..I..! *1 I 

poait4on, to pUy the part o<tid.'^K«te towns 
of Europe. Ltko i^Hwam,. -PaBf JiMt’ifo 
own' mtrreney, whiob^ araadut. uBlwtci^ 
dsteidoration, it faes retained itiidtISHigd. 
From ivraoto timeS) PslU bee bees riio 
necting link between the sSamoeeii idU 
northern India. Commeteial hoooCu eitSI* 
btiilied at Musoat-Uandavi, Surat, and 
Noanuggur, tranamit tbs produota of Porria. 
Arabia, Afrioa, and Europe, receiving thoeo 
of India aad Thibet. To enumerate All the 
articleo, it Would bo neeeoasry to name the 
various produeto of eaeh : fkem the coast, 
elephanis'.toeth, rhinoceros* hides, copper, 

I tin, pewter, dates dried and ihotst^ (1) of 
which there is an immenae consnlnptioa in 
these regtoae; gnm-arabii^ bcrax, eoooamnts^ 
broad-cloths, striped eilke^ called pttung ; 
varioDs dyes, praticularly the hermtt or 
crimson { drugs, ospeciaUy the oaideO of 
araenio and quicksilver ; Spices, saadsl-wood, 
camphor, tea, mamiiMyeor inuminy,(S) whkh 
is much sought after in mediciiMi, aed giwB 
glam ( AmoA ). From Bhawalpoor, soda 
( $tyi ), the dyea called al and 
matohloeke, dried fraiti,aaetfoBtida, Uoidtm 
chintsea, and wood for hoosedeld fnnutnre. 
From Kutah and Malwa, opium and ohmtaN. 
From Jeipoor varioaa clotha and an^ws. 
From Blionj, aworda and honeB. 

The eaports of home prodnetion an the 
two eteple articles of salt and woolsns ( to 
which we may add coarse cotton ctothe, 
and paper made in the town of Ptdii. The 
loom, or blaiikota, are disoemiaated tlieoagfa* 
out India, and may be had at from four 
to sixty rupees per pair ; aoarfs and turbans 


(1) The kharik and find khajoor. 

(8) Mom in tbs language of Egypt signifies * wax ’ eays some ancient antborify ; 
so it i« tlie nsnal name of that article in Persian. Mommy is probably thence derived. 
1 remember playing a trick on old Bccloo, our kkithardar at Sind his/s' camp, who liad 
been solicited io obtain a piece mvmmayo far a chieftain’s wife. As wo are supposed 
to poseeai every thing valuable in the healing art, he would take no refusal ; so I. enboti* 
tuted a piece of India rubber. 
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•MSM^of tliA’mH'mateiiil, batsot for 
a^tpart atfatt. ' Bat wit it tb« eU«f wtiolt of 
wporti tod tka datiw arUng tkeTofroia 
cqtttl ludf tha food reraatto of tJw ooantrjr. 
Of tke oggort, or * aalt Ukaa,* Paaekbnddra, 
Fitodi, and Deadmuw, or tiie jpeiuotpal, tha 
dwt Msg aanand milca is oireait. 

flu ooainiwtiiri dotiaa of FaUi yieldad 
njOOB rspaat aasnUy, a Urge turn ia a poor 
eooBtry Ufca Uanrsr. 

Ifce Caunm* aad Bbate, or ionb asd 
ftHMiogitM, are the chief oarrien of these 
ragiona : their aaond character oraraires 
tha Uwlaw Rajpoot chief ; and area the 
lavage Koli and Bhil, and the plnadering 
Sahraa of tha daaert dread the anathema of 
thaaa singular raoea, who eondnet the cara- 
saas^ through the wildest and asost deaolate 
rogioM. The tiaToHei aeaila himeelf of 
each oosrojr who deairca to proceed to the 
eoaat by laloie, Becnmahl, Sanehore, and 
Radhuapoor, whence he may pureue hit 
Mate to Soiat or Maaoat*Mandaei. 

To the east of PalU about tei’rallea, there 
ia an isoUted hill, oalled Poonagir, ‘ the bill 
of virtue, * which it crowned with a email 
temple, eaid to have been conveyed by a 
Bodhiat raagieiaa from Palithanain Suo- 
raahtro. Wherever this ancient and numerous 
aeet exiata, mngieal akill is alwaya naeerted. 
Here we found onr old friend, ,Gk>ogh, who 
hnd bacB rambling to the Boatb>weet 
amonget Sabraea, Koeaat, and all the sdld 
beings of thaw oncivilised tracta, in eearch 
of sew hreeda horaea. Baited to enjoy his 
sooiety. 

Pally, 29th. 

Kharira, 30th. 

Bobit, Slat. 

Xov. fat— Khankani, on the north bank 
of the Loomi. There wns uothiag to arrest 
attention between FrUli and the Looni : all 
is^iht aad lonely in the tiiirty milea which 
intervene. One halta were at Kharira, which 


has two small salt lakes, whenee ita name ; 
in faot^ this superabundant produot, JkAer or 
nult, gives ita name to atreamsand towna. 
Both Klisrira and Bohit, the intermedUte 
plaOBB of halt, are teodal estates, and both 
chiefs had been involved in the recent civil 
dissentioua : Bohit was under the ban. 

Here I bad an exemplification of tltc 
vulgar adage, “ two of a trade,” Ac. Psimab 
Naik, the leader of one of dte largest taiidatj 
or caravene, which frequent the deeert for 
salt had left hie convoy, and with his breth* 
ren came to exhibit his wonnds and fractures 
received in a fny with the Iradem of an< 
other earavan. Both were Bhata ; Paimah 
was the head of ths Bhamunia Bhats, so 
called from the plaee of their abode, and he 
counted forty thooesnd beasts of burthen 
under hit eontrol. Shamn had no diatinolive 
epithet : he had no home separate from his 
tanda. His little state when not in motion 
vrw on the bighsmyai hence those who 
dwell entirely with their cattle we styled 
ooboh jwnli, ' on the road.* Bhama bad 
taken advnntage of the greater portion of 
Faimah’s caravan being detached, to 
revenge an ancient feud ; and bad ebewn 
himself quite an adept in o1ub>Iaw, u the 
broken beade of his opponenta disclosed. 
To reconcile them was impossible ; aad as 
tlie case was to be decided, not by the scales 
of abstract juetiee but by ealeuUting which 
contributed meet in duties, Paioiah by tbii 
summary process, more than from aympathy 
to bis woonded liononr, gained a victory by 
the exetuaion of bis rival. As before 
okeervad, these ctaases take advantage of 
their sacred character amonget the Bap 
pools, to become the general oarrieie of the 
ceuntry : bat the advantage which might 
result to the state from the respect paid 
to them is neutralized by their avarice, 
and eonataat evaaiou of the payment of 
all eetsbliehed duties, A memorable 
example of this kind occurred during 
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tbe iwgA of Uiura the Pint, with the en* 
oeetor of this same Paimah. The Rena 
woald not sabniit to the insolent demand* 
of the Bhat*,when they had recoone to 
one of the meet sutgnimury eaori floes erer 
recorded — the threat alone of which is 
generally soffioient to extort aoquiesoenoe 
and concession. But the finances of Umra 
has been reeoided : and ha braved them. 
Collecting the elder portion of their com- 
munity, men, women, and yonthe of both 
sexes, they made a sacrifice to the number 
of eigb^ BonIs vith their daggera in the 
court of the palace. The blood of the 
rictima Iwaa on the Ranali head. It was 
a species of exoommunication, whioh would 
hare unsettled a weaker reason; for the 
lUjpoot might repoee after the murder of 
a Brahmin, bnt that of the pr<4>hctic Vaie$ 
would rise against him here and hereafter. 
For onoe they eneoontered a mind too 
atrong to be shaken; Umra banished the 
whole frsternity of Bhamonia Bfaata from 
hie dominions, and the town of Bharonni re- 
verted to the fisc. The edict remuned nn- 
cenoelled ontU these day’s when amongst the 
iadoatrions of all classes whom the pro- 
elsmations brought onoe more to Mowar, 
csmo Paimah and his brethren. Although 
tradition had preserved the eausee of their 
exile, it had made no alteration in their 
sentiments and opinions, and the dagger 
was always at hand, to be sheathed in their 
own fleek whenever provocation called it 
from the girdle, Paimah beset the Bans in 
all his rides, demanding a reduotion, or 
rather abolition of duties for his tanda ; 
and at length he took up a position on the 
terrace fronting the 'baleony of the sun, 
threatening a ‘chandi^ for each is the term 
applied to this suicidal revenge. The Bans, 
who had not the nerve of hie aaoeator, sent 
to me to beseech roj/interferenee : with his 
messenger, from me retumtd id invite 
the io a settitemeat. They dtihe, u 


fine, robust, intr^id a set-e# ;I.v#?»* 

We soon cubs to issue; 1 
duties must be paid, by all who 
f^ueut the passes of Hswir, and 
they would get nothing by their pesemtt 
silly mode of endeaTouring to obtain nmie*- 
aion ; that if they would give a written, 
agreement to abide by the ecala of duties 
laid down,. they ehould receive exemption 
for five hundred out of the forty thomend 
bollocks of their toads, and be re-indneted 
into Bhabmuni ; if not, there were deggeim 
( shewing them souse on the table ), and 
they might begin as soon as they pleated. 
I edded, that, in addition to Bana Umra’s 
penalty of banishment, 1 would recommend 
oonflscation of their entire caravan. Peimiih, 
was no fool : ho aceeptod Bhemnni and the- 
matffi for five hundred, and that day ta-^ 
eeived bis gold bracelets end clotbei of in- 
vestiture for Bhamuni from the Bana. 

jybv. Bad.-*Jhalaomnd, ten miles. Al- 
thoogb within one mareh of Jodpoor, wo 
were obliged to make an iateimidiate bait, 
in ordnr to arrange the ceremoniale of re- 
ception : a grave 'matter with all Ae mag- 
nates of the East, wha regelate all eneb 
aflairte by alavisb precedent and auerntrat 
wisdoae. On such a novel oecasioa ae tbe 
reception of an Bnglisb envoy at this desert 
oonrt, th^ were a good deal puszled bow 
to act. They coidd very well cmnprehend 
how an ambaeaador direct from majeaty 
ehould be received, and were not nofamiliar 
with tbe fermnia to be obaerved towarda m 
vke-regal legation. But tbe present case- 
was an anomaly ; tbe governor of all India, 
of course, could appear only as tbe first 
servant of a commercial body, whieb, with 
whatever privileges invested, never coold 
be made to rank with royalty or Ua im- 
mediate emanation. Aocwdiiigiy, tliia id- 
ways proved a clog to onr diplomatic mis- 
sions, until the difihsion of our power hum 
the Indw to the ocow set epemdaiiou. 9| 
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xwtt on the ibtiniAtiea of ree^tloa of the 
O^puii^a mbaandon. Ob ^ otihef 
Itaudi Iba atonaal retatioa of utilitarj ad- 
▼eatatom anjoyiag ejdienioral power, each 
aa tiie etMnmaaden of the myrmidona of 
Sindia asd Htdkar, oompetM all the Baj- 
poot priaoea to iimgo maoh of their 
dignity ; aad nea like Ameer Khan, Jean 
BaptUte, or Bapoo ISndia, who but a abort 
time ago would have deemed tbemMlree 
honoured with a aeat in the aatidiamber, 
didmed equality of reception with princee. 
Bueh aeade It a aubject for boasting, how 
&r he had hoaonred himself by the humi* 
liation of the deacendant of the emperor of 
of Canonj. or the aclon of Bama. At the 
aame time, aa the world ia always deceired 
by externals, it was difBcnlt to concede a 
lOoeption leas dietingniahed than that grant- 
ed to the leader of a Mahratta horde • and 
here their darting precedent was available. 
To what dietanco did the Baja send the 
sftiMal to meat Ameer Khant what 
waa the lanh of the ohieftaine so dspn- 
ted 7 aad to what point did the “ ofbpring 
of the sun " eondeaoend to advanoe in 
pereon to receive this * lord of the period t " 
AU thaw, aad many aimiUr questions, were 
propounded throogh the Yakeei, who had 
Imtg been with me, to his sovereign, to 
whose peesenee he proceeded ia order timt 
they might be adjnated, while 1 halted at 
Jlialamnnd, only Sve aiilet from the capital 
However individually, we may despise these 
natters^ we have BO option, aa publie eei- 
vanta, but to dumand the fall measure of 
honour for those we r^reseuts. As the 
present would also regulate future reoep* 
tiouf, I was compelled to urge that the R«ja 


would best ooninlt hit own dignity by at- 
teeding to tibat of tbe government, I repre- 
sented, and distinctly signified, that it 
could never be tolerated that be should 
descend to the very foot of bis castle to 
honour Ameer Shan, and await the English 
envoy almost on the threshold of his palace. 
It onded, as eneb matters generally do in 
those conntriea, by a compromiee ; it was 
stipulated that tbe Baja shonld receive tbe 
misMoo in bia palktt or litter, at tbe cen- 
tral barriet of deacent (1). Thme prelimi- 
naries being arranged, we left Jbalamniid 
in tbe afternoon, that we might not de- 
range tbe habits of slumber of those wiio 
were to eonduet ns to tbe capital. About 
half way we were met by tbe great feuda- 
tory ohieftaine of Poknma and Nemaj, then 
lords of the aseendant, and the joint advi- 
aere of their sovereign. We dismounted, 
embraced, complimented each uthsr in tbe 
customary phraseology ; then remounted, 
end rode together nntiil we reached the 
tents, where, after I had requeited them to 
be the bearers of my homage to their 
sovereigo, we mutually suluted and parted. 

Salim Sing (2) was the name of the lord 
of Poktirna, the most wealthy and tbe most 
powerful of all the baronies of Marwar, 
Qis castle and estate ( wrested from Jeasul- 
nieer ) are in tlie very heart of the desert ; 
the former is strong both by position and 
art. It is a family which has often shaken 
the fonudation of the throne of Marwar. 
Daring four generations have its bold and 
tnrbulent chiefs mode the most resolute of 
these monarebs tremble. Ueo Sing, the 
great grandfather of the present chief need 
to sleep in tbe hall of the royal palace, 


(1) Mr. Wilder, the superintendent of Ajmeer, was deputed by Oeueral Sir 
D. Oebterlony, in Deo. 181A to the eourt of Jodpur and waa very oonrteouely received 
by the Baja. . 

j I. of the Rajpoot of Westem India, will alwiOta 

^ ^ Pokuma is degtad^ into ‘ assMfi&tidao’ ( dwj ) i «b 
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with fire hundred of hie Eompnwnte, of 
which elan he ia the chief. *'The 
throne of Mnrwar ii within the aheath 
of “my dagger,” was the booat, aa else- 
where mentioned, of this haughty noble to 
Ilia aorereign. Hia son, Bnbhal Sing, follow- 
ed his fatbei'a steps, and eren dethroned 
the great Bijay Sing : a cannoa-ahot relieted 
the prince from this terror of hia reign. 
Sowaie Sing, hia son and succcasor, acted 
the same part towards Baja Bheem, and 
was inrolved in the civil wars which oom- 
menced in 1806, when he set no the pre- 
tender, Dhonknl Sing. The eatoatrophe of 
Nagore in which Meer 'Khan acted the 
asaaeain of the Eompawut and all hia 
aaaoeiatee, relieved Baja Mann from the 
evil genios of his house : and the honours 
this prince heaped on the eon of the Kom- 
pawut, in giving hint the first office in the 
state, were but s trap to enenare him. 
From this ha eacapad, or his life and the 
hononra of Fokurna weald have been loat 
together. Such ie a rapid sketdi of the 
family of the chief who was deputed to 
meet me. He was abont thiry-five years of 
age : hia appenranoe, though not prepoeseaa- 
ir.g, was dignified and commanding. In 
person he was tull, but more powerful than 
athletic ; hia features were good, but hia com- 
plexion was darker than in general amongst 
the chieftains of Msrwar. 

His oompanion, and associate' in the 
ooauoiU of bis prince, was in every point 
of personal appsarsnee the reverse of this 
portrait. Soortsn Sing was chief of the 
Oodawuts, a clan which can muster four 
thausand swords, all rcaiding on the lands 
skirting the Aravalli: and of which bis 
residenoe Heemsj, Eaepoor* and Chunda- 


wnt are the tprindpa! fiefb. ffiO ittMt-'waa 
a fine specimen of tits Bi^pogt} -Bis 
figure taQ and grM^ul ; his g d la p fai giM i 
fair: hk deportmmit manly aod mitdpis 
short, ha was a thomugh gentlsmaa, hi 
appaaranoe, nuderatanding, and mannOis, 

It would be impoaaiUe to rolato here all 
the causea which involved him iA fhs 
oataatroplie fbom which his ooafijntor 
escaped. It was the misfortune of S^rtnn 
to have been associated with Salim Siugi 
but his past services to hia prince amply 
oonnterbalaneed this party bian It was 
he who prevented his sovereign frmn 
sheathing a dagger in his heart on the dis- 
graceful day at Purbntsir ; and he was one 
of the four ehieftains of aU Marwar who 
adhered to hie fortnnee when beset by tbs 
united force of Bajpoetana. He was also 
one of the same four who wdeemed the 
spoils of their country from the hands of 
the multitudinous array which assultod 
Jodhpoor in 1806 ; and whoso fate carried 
mounting into every house of Bgjasthaa, (1) 
The death of Soortsn Bing was n prodigal 
sacrifice, sad caused a sensation of univer- 
sal sorrow, in which 1 nnfeignedly parti- 
cipated. Hia gallant bearing was the theme 
of universal admiration ; nor can I give a 
better or a jnstor idea of the chivalrous 
Rajpoot, than by inserting a literal trans- 
lation of the letter conveying the aooount 
of his death, abont eight months after xny 
visit to Jodhpoor. 

“ Jodhpoor, 2nd Asar, 

or 28th June 1820. 

“On the last day of Jait (the 26tii June), 
an hour before daybreak, the Baja sent the 
AUigole* (2), and all the quotas of the ohiefli. 


( I ) See page 365, for the murder of the princess of Oodipur, one of its results. 

(2) The meroenary Bohila battalious, who are like the lyatloons and iudepeudent 
companies whiuh formed the first the regular armies ef Europe. 
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to tiw nnabor of eight thoQ»ad^ae% 
to attaek Boortta Siitg. Ihey Uookoded 
hwdweUuigtn the d^, npos which, tot 
ttm tMteA«, they kept op a oonstaut See 
of gnot gone utd ondll anna. Boortu, 
with Ide -hrotlinr Soor Smg, and hie kindred 
and dan, after a gdlant defeaee^ at length 
eallied forth, attacked the fsreignen ewoed 
in band and drove them heck. Bat who 
ona ojipoie dieir prinee with enceeasP The 
odda were too great, and both brothen fell 
ilobi 7 > Bagoji and forty of the braveat of 
the clan fall with the Tkohoor brothera, 
and forty ware aevarely wonnded. Eighty, 
wlio remained, made good their retreat 
with their ama to Neemaj (1). Of the 
B^a'a troopi, forty were killed on the apot, 
and one hondred were wonnded. Twenty 
of the town'a-folk Buffered in the fray. 

The Poknxna chief, hearing of thia, 


laddled ; but the Maharaja aent Seoaat 
Sing of Koehamon, ttw chief of Bhadra- 
Joon, and othara, to give him eoofidenee, and 
indnee him to atay ; bat he ia moat anaiooa 
to gat aaray. My nephew and fifteen of 
my fbHowm were alain .oa thin oooaaion. 
Ihe Beoffliy chief fell as became a Bahtore, 
The world exeUima ‘applanae:’ and holla 
Hindn and Tooric aay ha met his death 
nobiy. Saonnt Sing, Bnktawnr Sing, Boop 
Sing, and Anar Sing (2^ performed the 
foneral rites.” 

Such is the Bajpoot, when the point of 
honour ia at > Not a man of his clan would 
have inrrendered, while their chief lived to 
claim their lives ; and those who retreated 
only preserved them for the anpport of the 
young lord of the Oodawuts 1 


(1) Which they afterwards nohlydefended during many montha 

Tlie last, a brave and excellent man, waa the writer of this letter. Be, who bad 
aacrifioed all to save hia prinee, and as be told me himself, aapported biro, when proaerib* 
cd by hia pre^oasaor, by the lale of all hia property, ereo to nis wife’s jawala, yet became 
an exile, to save his life from an overwhelming proscription. To the anomalous stater 
of our dliances with these statea ia to be ascribed many of these misebiefs. 
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Thv landi itoee we oroiwd the Looni, 
hed beoome gradoelly heavier, and wiie 
quite faUguing as we approaahed the capital 
of the rigion of death but the Marwar- 
riee and the camele appeared to more through 
it ae briskly ae our men would on the plains 
of the Gangea The view before the reader 
will give a more correct idea of the eity of 
Joda” than the moat laboured description. 
The fort ic erected on a mole projecting from 
a low range of hilhi, ao as to be almost iaolat' 
cd, while, being higher than the turroond- 
ing objects, it is not commanded. This table 
ridge (mountain we can loareely term it, 
since its most elevated portion is not more 
than three hundred feet in height ) ia a enri- 
OU8 feature in these regions of uninterrupted 
aridity. It ie about twenty-five miles in 
length, and, as far as I could determine 
from a bird's-eye view and from report, be- 
tween two and three in breadth, the capita] 
being placed on the highest part at the 
southern extremity, and may be said to be 
detached from it. The northern point, which 
is the highest, and on which the palace ie 
bnilt ie less than tltree hundred feet Every- 
where it is scarped, but especially at this poiut. 


against which the batteries of the Leagno 
were directed in 1806, at least a hondeed 
and twenty feet of perpendicalar height. 
Strong walla and numerona round and square 
towers oneirole .the crest of the hill, ea' 
eompaaiing a space of great extent, as may 
be judged from the dimenaiona of the bate* 
said to be four miles in clrooit Seven 
barriers are thrown asrota tW drenitous 
aecent, each having immense portals and 
their aeparate guards. There ate two small 
lakes under the wall, the Rani Tdlah, or 
'Queen’s Lake,’ to the esat; and the Oidab 
Sogur or ‘Bnse-water Sea/ to the lontb, 
from which the garrison draws up water 
in bueketa. There ie also inside a eoond, or 
xeeervoir, about ninety feet in deptii, 
excavated from the rock, whioh can be 
filled from these tanks; and there are 
likewise wells within, but the water ia 
hrakish. Within are many splendid edifioeiy 
aud the Baja's residence is a sneoesaum of 
palaces, eaeh prince einoe the fonnder 
having left memorials of aichiteotmal 
taste. The ci>y to the eastward of the 
citadel ia encompassed by a strang wall, 
three cost or nearly six mites id extent on 
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wbteba bnodred md one bxtioiis or towers 
Are distribated ; on tbs nunpart «n menjit* 
ed several or swivels. There are 

ssvea t^ies tofte capital, eaeh bearing the 
qpBsof the eitjr to whidi it leads. The 
strceii fve vei^ segvlar, and adorned witii 
manj handsome ediflees of flrea*stone, of 
whieh 'the ridge is emnpoeed. The ntimber 
of ftmtlles some Tears ago were stated to be 
SO, 000, probably 80,000 sonls, an estimste 
fiurtoo great to iiie present day. The 
OtiUk 8afur is the toounte loasge of the 
inhshitaats, who zeereate amongst its 
gardens; and, strange to say, the most 
incomparable pomegranates (oaor) are 
pmdnoed-in it, far snperior even to those 
of Gabtil, which they resemble in the 
peculiarity of being be-dana, 'without 
grain:' rather a tmcoomer to a fruit, the 
eharaoteristie of which it its grannlstions : 
hut this is in contrsdistinotinn to those of 
India, whiefa are all gndn and little pnip. 
Hie aaarr of the Eoj/K-ea-hagb, or 'Raven's 
Garden,* ate sent to the most remote parts, 
■t presents. Thsir beantifel ruby tint 
affords an stbnndant re s ourc e for mentaphor 
to the Bajpoot bard, who describes it as 
" sparkling in the ambrenal oup.” (1) 

On the 4th the Bgja received nt with 
dne foRs, advancing bgyond the second 
gate of descent ; when, afier aalntations 
and greetings, he returned ’ according to 
etiqnette. Giving him time to make his 
armngsments, we advanced slowly through 
litMBof bis clansmen to the upper area, 
where a display of grandeur met onr view 
for wbidh we were totally unprepared, and 
fsr edfpmng the simple and nnostentations 
elate of ^ BtPa. Here eTery thing woe 
imitative of the imperial court of Delhi, 
where the Bahtore, long preeminent, had 
" tbs right hand of the king of the world." 
Lines of geld sad silver maoe-bearers dea- 


fened ns with the titles of “ f 

' the king; the lord of kings! into whose 
presence, throngb mases of intrioate courts 
&llsd with his ehivnby, all bushed into that 
mystarious silesce which is invariably 
observed on snob occasions, we were at 
length ushered. 

The King of Maioo arose from hie 
throne, and advanced a few paces, when 
he again eonrteonsty reoecived tbs envoy 
and snits, who wero here httrodnoed. 
The ball of reeeption was of grent 
extent : from its numerous square oolumna, 
it is styled tkeku Hambha, ' the thousand- 
eolamned hall.’ Obey were more massive 
than elegant ; and being placed in parallel 
rows, at not nu>rs than twelve feet from 
each other, they gave an air of cumbrous, 
it not clumsy grandenr to an immense apart- 
ment, the estling of which was Very low. 
About the centre, in a niclie or recess, the 
royal gadi or 'enshinn ' was plaeed, over 
whiob was raised a richly embroidered cano- 
py, supported by ailrer-gitt columns. On 
the Bane’s right band were plnocd tiiose 
wrfaom the king hononred, the chieftains of 
Poknma and Neemaj, who would have been 
lew at thrir ease bad they known that nil 
the distinotioDB they then enjoyed were 
meshee to ensnare them. Several other ohief- 
tsins and civil officers, whose names would 
but little interest tbs reader, were placed 
sround. The vakeel, Bishen Bam,'was seat- 
ed near.me almoat in front of the Baja. The 
conversation was desultory and eotire- 
ly oemplimentary ; affording, however, 
abundant opportunity to the Rajs to 
display his proficient^ in that mixed 
language, the Hindoetanee^ which he spoke 
with greet flneney and much greater 
pnrity than those who rasided about the 
court at Delhi. In person the Baja it 
shove the common height, possearing 


(1) Amrit rm ptatbt. 
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considerate dignity of fflsooer, thoagh ao- 
eompsoied by the stiffness of babitml res* 
traint. His d«nieauoar wbs eommandiog and 
altogether pcinoely ; but there was an 
entire absence of that natnral majesty 
and grace which distinguished the prince 
of Oodipoor, who won without exertion 
our spontaneons homage. The features 
of Baja Maun are good : his eye is full of 
intelligence ; and though the entemiU of 
his countenance almost denotes benevolence, 
yet there is ever and anon a doubtful ex- 
pression, which, with a peculiarly formed 
forehead, gave a momentary cost of malig- 
nity to it. This might have been owing to 
that deep dissimulation, which had carried 
him through a trial of several years’ capti- 
vity, during which ha acted the maniac and 
the religious enthusiast, until the assumed 
became iu some measure bis natural charac- 
ter. 

The biography of Maun Sing would 
afford a remarkable picture of human 
patience, ^fortitude, and constancy, never 
surpassed in any age or country. But in 
this school of adversity he also took lessons 
of cruelty : be learned therein to master or 
lather disguise his passions ; and though he 
showed not the ferocity of the tiger, he 
acquired the still more daogerous attribute 
of that animal — its cunning. At that very 
time, not long after he had emerged from 
his seclnsion, while bis features were 
modelled into an expression of complaisant 
self-content, indicative of a disdain of hu- 
man greatness, be was weaving his web of 
destruction for numberless victims who 
were basking in the snuehine of his favour. 
Tiie fate of one of them hoe been already 
related. (1) 

The Bah tore, like many other dynasties 
not confined to the east, claims celestial 
descent. Of their Bbat, we may say what 
Gibbon does of the Belgic genealogiet, who 
traced the illustrious house of Este frutn 

(1) Sec page 649, 


Romulus, that “ he riots ia idl the hast of 
' fiction, and spins from his own boVsis a 
' lineags of soma thousand years." Wis at* 
certain that there were sovereigna of Caaed| 
in the fifth oentnry, and it is very prdbahla 
that they ruled there prior to the era of Chvif- 
tianity. But tin's is accounted nothing', by these 
lovers of antiquity, who never stop short of 
Swyjmbkvva, and the ark in which the 
antediluvian recorde of the Bahtores may 
have been preserved with those of the De 
Coneye. Bat we will not revert to those 
“happy times, when a genealogical tree 
would strike its root into aoy soil, end the 
luxuriant plant ouuld flourish sad fructify 
without a seed of truth." Then, the ambi- 
tion of the Bahtore fur a solar pedigree 
could be gratified without difficulty. 

But it requires neither Bhat nor bard to 
illustrate its nobility : a series of splendid 
deeds which time cannot obliterate, has em- 
blaxened the Bahtore name on the historical 
tablet. Where all these races have gained 
^ place in the temple of fame, it ia almost 
invidious to select I but truth compels ms 
to place the Bahtore with the Chohan, on 
; the very pinnacle. The names of Cbonds 
I end Jude are snfficient to connect Seoji, the 
founder, a scion of Canouj, with bis descend- 
ant, Baja Maun ; the rest 

'* Were long to tell ; how many battlea 

fonght ; 

Uow many kings destroyed, and king- 
doms won." 

Let us, therefore, put forth our palm to 
receive the uttur from bis august hand, and 
the pan, acknowledged by a profound 
$alaam, and bringing the right hand to ray 
cocked hat, which etiquette requires we 
should " apply to the proper use •It’s for 
the bead," even in the preeence. At all .the 
native courts the head is covered, and the 
ea bof left bare. It would be sadly iade- 
eorotts to walk in soiled boots over their 

~ TO 
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d*Uekto earpets, oomrad with 'white Uom, 
the general seak alippers are left 

at die door, and it ia neither incoevenient 
nor de^ading to ait in yonr aoeka> ^eBaja 
preaeatad me with aa elephant and boraa 
eapariaoned, an aigrette, aechtaoe, broeadea, 
and ahavla, with a portion aeoording to tank 
to the gentlemen who aoeamipanied me. 

<Oa die Mh 1 paid die Baja another visit, 
to dtaenss the afairt et his govamment. 
ZVom a profcraetod oonvenadon of aereral 
hoars, at which only a single confidential 
]wnonal attendant of the princa was pre* 
amt, I reomrad tha moat con'vinciBg proofa 
of hia itttelligeDoa, and minute knowledge 
of the peat hiator/, not of hia own country 
alone, bat of India in general. He waa 
raraailcaUy well read ; and at this and other 
vieita he afforded me much instmetion. He 
had oopies made for me of the ehief histories 
of hia ftmily, whioh are now deposited in 
the library of the Boyal Aaiatie Sodety. 
He entered deeply into the events of his 
peiaonal history, and reooonted many of the 
ezpedionts be wee obliged to have recouae 
to in order to eave his life, when, in conae- 
qiienoe of the mntder of hie Ouru (not only 
hie spiritnsl bat hia temporal guide, eoun- 
adlor, and friend), be rdinquahed the reins 
of powei^ and aoquieaoed in their asaump- 
don his son. The whole transaction ie 
still involved in raysteiy, which the Baja 
alone can unravel. We mast enter so far 
into the staAe aecreta of the court, ae to 
disclose the motive for ench an act as the 
dastmetion of the brave Soortan, and intro- 
duoe to the reader another high-piseet of 
the Bajpoots aa a pendant for the oracle of 
tile Apollo of Nathdwara. 

Qlie parricidal mnrder of Baja Ajeet 
baa been the destruction of Harwai^ and 
even “ unto the third and fourth generation,” 
IWidenoe wpnid Kcm to have vieited the 
act with its vengeance. The crown, which 
in a few yeate mote would have been 


traosmitted by pature'e law, was torn from 
the brow of this brave prinee, who had re* 
dMmed bis lost inheritance from Amngzebe, 
by the unhallowed' arm of his oldest eon 
Abhe Sing : instigated thereto by on im* 
perial bribe oE the vios'royfdty of Quzerat. 
Hia brother, Bofcht Sing, was made 'almost 
indepeniteiit in Nogors by the conoession of 
Ablie and the tunuud and titles of bis 
sovereign ; and the contests between their 
iaane have moistened the sands of Marwar 
with the rioheet blood of her children. Snch 
the bane of feudal dominion — the parent 
of the noblost deeds sod the deepest crimes. 
Baja Mann, accordingly, came to the throne 
with all the advantages and dUadvantages 
of each a state of things; and he woe 
actually defending hia existence in Jhalora 
I agoinat his cousin and sovereign, when an 
unexpected event released him from his 
perils, and placed him on the throne. 
Bhcem Sing lied destroyed almost every 
brsnoh of the blood>royal, which might have 
asrved aa a nnclena for those intestine wars 
which desolated the country, and young 
Haun, the sole intervening obetacio to the 
full Boeomplishment of his wishes, was 
reduced to the last extremity, and on the 
eve of surrendering himself and Jkulore to 
this mercileos tyrant, when he was relieved 
from hie periloua aitustion. He attributed 
hie escape to the interoession of the high- 
priest of Marwar, the epiritaal leader of the 
Bahtona This hierarch bore the title of 
divinity, or ATotV* • !>>> prsenomen of Deo 
or Devs, waa almost a repetition of hia title; 
and both together, Dtonath, cannot be 
better rendered than by ' Lord Qod.* 
Whether the ioteroeision of this exalted 
personage was purely of a moral nature, as 
asserted, ot whether B%{s Bheem waa re- 
moved from this vain world to the heaven 
of Zudra by means ieaa miracnlons than 
prayer, ia a qneation on which various 
opinions are entertained ; but uli agree that 
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nothing oouldlMve been better timed for 
young l£ann, the aole viotini required to fit! 
up the meMure of Bheem'a eenguinary policy, 
Wheneuioide was the sole aiteruative to 
avoid surrender to the fwags of this Herod 
of the Desert, the hig^-prieet, assuming the 
mantle of prophecy, pronounoed that no 
eapitolation was inaeribed in the book of 
fate— 'Whose page revealed brighter daye for 
young Mann. Sneh prophets are dangerous 
about the persons of prinees, who seldom 
ful to find the means to prevent their 
oraeles from bmng demmited. A dose of 
poison, it is said, was deemed a necessary 
adjunct to render eEBeaeions the prayers of 
tlte pontiff ; and they conjointly extricated 
the young prince from a fate which was 
deemed inevitable, and placed him on the 
regal cushion of Marwar. The gratitude of 
Baja Mann had no limits — no honours, no 
grants, were siiffloient to mark his sense of 
obligation. The royal mantle was hallowed 
by the tread of this sainted being ; and the 
throne itself was exalted when Deonath 
condescended to ehare it with his maeter, 
who, while thie proud prieet muttered forth 
bis mysterious benedictions, with folded 
bands stood before him to receive the conee- 
crated-garland. Lands in every district 
were conferred upon the Nath, until bis ea* 
tales, or rather tliose of the chnrch of wbioh 
lie was the head, far exceeded in extent 
those of the proudest nobles of the land ; 
his income amountins' to a tenth of tlie re> i 
venues of the state. During the few years I 
he held the keys of his master's conscience, 
which were couvenieutly employed to nu- 
look the treaenry, he erected no less than 
eighty-four maadtrs, or places of worship, 
with monasteries adjoining them, for bis 
well-fed, la^ chela* or disciplee, who lived 
at free quarters on the labour of the indns- 
trione. Deonath was a striking example of 
the Identity of human nature, under what- 
ever garb and in whatever clime ; whe- 


ther under the oowl or the eetpwfh ih 
cold clime of Europe, or in thp dMurta 
of India. Thie Wokey of Happodui 
exeroiied bis hoari^-inereaeiag power to 
the disgust and alienation of^ bi^ hi# 
infatuated prince. He leagued with the 
nombal minister, Indnraj, and together 
they governed the prince and country. 
Such oharaeteri, when exceeding the sphere 
their dnties, expose religion to oontempt. 
The degradation which the haughty gran- 
does of Marwar experienced, made murder 
in their eyes a venial offmice, provoked as 
they were by the homilietions they under- 
went through the inflnenee of tbm arrogant 
prieet, whose character may be given in 
the language of Gibbon, merely aubatitnt- 
ing Deonath of Marwar for Paul of Samo- 
asta : “ His ecclesiastical juiiedtction was 
venal and rapaeious ; be extorted frequent 
contributions from the most opulent of the 
faitbfnl, and converted to his own nee a 
considerable part of the pnblio revenue. 
Hia council chamber and his throne, the 
splendour with wbioh he appeared m 
pnblio, he suppliant crowd who solicited 
his attention, and the perpetal hurry of 
business in which he was involved, were 
circumstances much better suited to the 
state of a civil magistrate, than to the 
humility of a primitive bishop.” But his 
“ full-blown bride ’’ at length burst under 
him. Sequestrations from the estates of 
the chief baroos of Maroo became frequent 
in order to swell his rent-roll for the snp- 
port of his establishments ; his retinae on 
ordinary occaaions surpassed that of any 
chieftain, and not unfreqnently he was 
attended by the whole insignia of the stato 
—the prince attending on such ceremonies. 
On these oouesioas, the proud Bajpoot felt 
that he folded bis bands, not to lua 
sovereign, but to bia sovereign’s sovereign ; 
to a vindictive and vain-glorious priest, 
who, Biaidst the mummeries and artifices of 
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Mtjgioai ritm, iAordinatA Taaity, 

vliile lie nunriafled their pride and diminiah* 
ed their revewea. The hatred of each men ia 
806 a foBoved by their Tengeanee ; and 
though they voald not dje their ova daggen 
in his bloQtl,- they soon found agents in a 
raee who know not mercy, the myrmidona 
of dut villain Ifeer IChan, under vrhoae 
Bterf, and within the precincts of the palace, 
Deonath fell a victim. It has been surmised 
that Raja Mann was privy to the murder ; 
that if he did not command, or even sane* | 
tion it, he used no meana to prevent it. i 
There are bat two in thia life who can reveal 
this mystery— the Baja, and the lorreau en 
of Bajaathan, the afereaaid Ameer 
Khan. 

The mnrder of the higb'priest was bat a 
prolongation of the {drama, in wiiich we 
have already represented the treacherous 
destruction of the chieftain of Pokiirn and 
his kindred ; and the immolation of Krishna 
Kumari, the Helen of Bajasthnn. The 
attack on the gatlant Soortan, who conduct- 
ed us from Jhatamnnd to the capital, sprang 
from the seed which was planted so many 
years back ; nor was he the last sncrifice : 
victim after victim followed in quick sue* 
cession, until the Caligula of the Desert, 
who could “smile and stab,'' had either alain 
or exiled all the first chieftains of hi< state. 
It would he a tedious tale to unravel all 
these intrignes ; yet some of them must be 
toM, in order to account fOr the ferocity of 
this roan, now a Bobordinate ally of the 
British Government in the East. 

It wsB in A.D. 1805 (1) that Baja Msun 
exAanged the defence of Jhalore for the 
throne of Jodpoor. His predeceseor, Baja 
Bbeem, left a widow pregnant : she con- 
cealed the circnmstance, and when delivered 
contrived to convey the child in a basket to 
Sowaie Sing of Pokurn. During two years 


he kept the secret : be at length convenetl 
the Marwar ebieftaine, with whoac concur-, 
rehoe he communicated it to Baja Msun, 
demanding the cession of Hsgore and its 
dependencies ‘ss a domain for this inihnt, 
named Dhonkul 8ing, the heir-apparent of 
Sfarwar. The Baja primised compliance 
if the mother confirmed the truth of the 
statement. Whether her personal fears 
overcame her maternal affection, or the 
whole waa an imposture of Fokam, she 
disclaimed the child. The ebiefa, though 
not satisfied, were compelled to appesor 
contented with the result of this appeal ; 
and for some years the matter seemed at 
rest. Bat this claim was onlythe presage of a 
storm, which shook to its base the political 
edifice of Marwar, and let loose upon her 
oitiea a torrent of predatory foes ; it deth- . 
roned her prince, and, what the planner conld 
not have contemplated, involved his own 
deatrnetion. The effects of this treachery have 
forever destroyed all confidence between 
the chief and the entire feudal interest. 
The Poknm chief, after failing to establish 
the cliams of Dhonkul Sing as pretender to 
the throne, sent him for safety to the 
Sbekhswnt chief of Khetri, one of the inde- 
pendent nobles of tlie Jeypoor family. Here 
he left him till an opportunity again arrived 
to bring him upon the scene, which was 
afforded by the contest between the princes 
of Marwar and Jeypur for the band of the 
Bana’s daughter. This rivalry, the effects 
of which are already related; and which 
brought into conflict all the northern 
powers of India, waa, in fact, only the 
under-plot of the deep-laid policy of Sswsie. 
When once the gauntlet waa thrown down 
for the band of this fair lady, the Poknn:a 
chief stepped in with the pretended son of 
Baja Bhesm, whoso cause, from the unpo- 
pularity of Baja bfaun, soon brought to his 


(1) The dale of his accession is the 6tb of the month Megsir, 8. 1860, 
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■tandtid aliu«»t aiQ the feudality of Hor* 
war. Tbe mewuiea whioh foUowed, and 
the eataatrophe, tbe death of Kriahna 
Komori, hare already been related. The 
aaaaasinatina of the ohiefof Pokoraa woe 
nmnltaneoni with these events ; and it was 
shortly after that the murder of the pontiff 
Deonatii took plaoe. 

After being relieved from all external 
foes by his own strength of mind, and the 
aid of a few friends whom no reverse could 
estrange from him, Baja Mann either fell, 
or affected to fall, into a state of mental 
despondency bordering on insanity. Sna* 
piciona of every one, be would only eat 
from the handa of his wife, who prepared 
his food herself; he became sullen and 
moroae ; be neglected public bnaincsa ; and 
finally withdrew entirely from the world. 
The attempt to rouse him from this real or 
pretended stupor was fruitless ; he did 
nothing bnt lament the death of Deonath, 
and pour forth prayers to the deity. In 
thia state, be was easily indneed to asso* 
eiate his son in the government, and be bes* 
towed upon him wifii his own hand the Ueha, 
of command. Chutter Sing wae the name 
of the prince, who was still in bis minority ; 
thoughtless, and of dissolute habita, he soon 
gave himself up to the gui'iance of a junta 
of tbe chiefs, who proclaimed Akhi Chund, 
of the mercantile castle, the chief civil 
minister of the state. 

finch was the condition of Marwar from 
A.D, 1800 to 1817, At this period, the 
progress of events made the English ai biters 
of the deatinica of Bajasthau. The regent 
of Marwar sent an ambassador to treat ; 
hot before tbe treaties were ratified and 
exchanged tbe young regent was dead. 
Various causes were assigned for his death : 
by some of his dissolute habita, occasioning 
premature decay; by others, srith more 
probability, the dagger of an indignant Baj. I 
poot, the honour of whose daughter he had 
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olaodeatinely attempteiL T7pMi hb «veu^ 
urd the change of political cireomttaHwa,. 
the ehiefb bad no alternative but tO' ttEns-io 
the aeeluded prince. If but one half ia tnw 
that I have heard, Xnd from antfaority ol 
high credit, the occupations of the yespB' 
which the Bsja paased between the ronrdor 
of the prieat and the death of bis aosi, might 
be deemed an atonement for tbe deepest 
crimes. When roeetengers annonaced the 
fate of hia son, and that' state neeeaaity re« 
called him to the helm of affaire, he appear- 
ed nnable to comprehend them. He had 
so long acted the maniac, that he had nearly 
become one : hit beard was naver touched, 
and hia hair, dotted and foul, gave bias an 
expression of idiotey ; yet throughonttbeae 
long years he waa readntely tenadons of life. 
Tbe party who governed the son and hia 
state had their own meniala to wait upon 
him, and many wer« the attempts to poison 
him by their means, in avoiding which, hia 
aimnlated madness was ao perfect, that they 
deemed be had a charmed life.” B«it he 
had one faitliful eervsnt, who thronghont 
this dreadful trial never forsook him, and 
who carried him food in hia turban to re- 
place that which was auapcctcd. When by 
degrees he waa led to understand tbe emer- 
geney, and the necessity of leaving his 
prieoD, he persevered in his apparent in- 
difference to every thing earthly, nntil he 
gathered information and the means for a 
terrible reaction. The treaty with the 
English pnt the ball at his foot : he 
very soon perceived that be might 
command a force to put down disorder 
—such was even volunteered ; but with 
admirable penetration he trosted to the 
impression of this knowledge amongst hie 
chiefs, aa aaufficient anxiliaiy. Bydtaae- 
minatiug it, he paralysed that spirit which 
maintained rights in the soil of Harwar 
nearly concurrent with those of the sover- 
eign, Ho h gher compliment oould be paid 
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tn Sfiluii MeeaduM7« tiliu the santineiiti 
of B«ja Maoa and hit nobles $ end no batter 
iUnstmtioi is on iieoord of tbs opinion of 
onr power, than tbnt its nuns alone serrad 
Oie Baja’s pnrpoae in anbjngating men, who, 
scaroaljr Icnowing feur> yetrapoaing partly 
on ear jnstksa, though mainly rai the utter 
bopslassnaas of rasisyng nt, wars dapiived 
of all moral ooarage. 

In Mfiuing tim ud of a mare physical 
foKSb tiha Baja arailed himself of another 
we^^; for by this artifiea he threw the 
chieft off their guard, who confided in hie 
assumed desire to forget the past. Intri* 
goes tor power and patronage semned to 
eteonflithen this confidence; and Salim 
Sing of Poknma, the military maire du 
ptilmU or Bhanjgnrh, and Akhi Chund, 
retained as civil prime minister, wwe 
e p peeed hj Jodraj Singwi, who headed the 
aspirante to enj^lant them. The Bioa 
complained of their interested squabbles, 
but neither party dreamed that they were 
fostered by him to clock his deep-laid 
schemes. AkhiChnnd had been minister 
throagbout the eon’a administeaticn ; the 
political and pecuniary transactions of the 
atate were known obiefiy to him ; to eat him 
off woidd have been poor rcTenge, and Baja 
Mann was determined not only to extract 
from him nil the knowledge of state- 
matters, transacted daring his seclusion, 
bat to make himself master of his 
eoffers and neither would have been 
attained by simple murder. Akhi Chund 
was not blind to the dangers of hit posi- 
tioo ; bs dreaded the appui his sovereign 
derived from tbo Engliah, and laboured to 
inapire the Baja with distruet of their 
motives. It suited his raaster'e views to 
flatter this opinion ; and the minister and 
his adherents were lulled into a fatal 
security. 


Snob were the ashemes coneootihg when 
I vUited this court, whidi were revealed by 
sneeeedlQg events. At this time, the Baja 
appeared in a atate of mental depreesion, 
involed in difitoultiea, oantioue, fearful of 
a fislse step, attd swroauded by the aatol* 
litee of the miscreant Akhi Chund, who, if 
heoonldno longer incoreerato hie person, 
endeavoured to seal up the mind of hie 
prince from all eommnnication with 
those who might stimulate him to 
exertion. Bat all hie arte only served to 
entangle him in the web then weaving for 
his life. The B^'n first made him the 
means of destroying the most powerful of 
hie dueftami, Soortan being the primary 
sacrifice to his sanguinary proscription; 
many others followed, until the beat of 
the feudal ^eftains sought refuge from 
his fnry in exile, and found tire tirna 
( sanctuary ) they sought in the snrronnd* 
ing states, the majority in hlewnr. The 
day of vengeance at length arrived, and 
the minister and hie partisans were 
transferred from their position at ithe helm 
of the state to a dungeon. Deceived with 
hopes of life, and compelled by the applica- 
tion of some summary methods of torture, 
Akbi Cbund gave in a schedule of fmrty 
lacks of property, of which the B ija realised 
a large portion, and then dismiased him to 
the ether world. Nagoji, the kelladar(l), aod 
Moiji Dandul, both favourites and advisers 
of the Baja’s late son, retorned on the strength 
of a general amnesty, and forgot they had 
been traitors. The wealth which prodigality 
bad heaped npon them, consisting of many 
of the crown-jewels, being recovered, their 
worldly accounts were settled by a cup of 
poison, and their bodies thrown over the 
battlemeots. Sooeess, and the taste of 
blood, whetted rather than appeased the 
appetite of Baja Maun. He was welt secon- 


(1) Commandant of the forttess. 
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M by tbtt mw ninbter, Fnttofa B»j, th« 
deadly opponent of Afchi C^nnd, and all the 
clan of Cbampavnta. whom be deemed the 
aathon of the murder of hia brother lodu* 
raj, alaitt at the aama time with Deonath. 
Each day announced a nutnerone liat of 
Tictima, ekber deroted to death, or impriaon- 
ed and stripped <d their wealth. The enor^ 
mous anm of a erore of rapeee has been 
atated as the amount of the ooufiacatioos. 

All these atrooities ocourred within six 
months after my Tiait to this court, and 
about eighteen from the time it was re* 
oeired into protective aliianoe with the 
Britiah QovernmenL The anomalooe con* 
dition of all our connectiona with the Baj' 
poot Btatea haa already been described • and 
if illostration of thoae remarks be required, 
it is here in awful characters. We bad 
tied up our own handa : “internal interfer- 
ence *’ bad been renounced, and the seques- 
tration of every merchant’s property, who 
wss connected with the Mehta faction, and 
the exile of the noblea, had no limit 
hut the wiU of a blood-thiiaty and vindio- 
tive tyrant. The objecte of hia persecution 
made known everywhere the nuparolleled 
hardahipe of their oaae, and asserted, that 
notbiag bat reapsct for the Britiah Qovern- 
ment ptavented their doing tbemselvea 
jastie& In no part of the paat history of 
this state could such proseription of the 
majority of the kin and clan of the prince 
have taken place. The dread of our inter- 
vention, as an umpire favourable to their 
chief, deprived thmn of hope ; they knew 
that if we were exasperated there was no 
sirm to protect them. They bad been soore 
than twelve months in this afflicting con- 
dition when I left the country ; nmr have I 
heard that anything has been done to re- 
lieve them, or to adjust these intestine 
broils. It is abandoning them to that 
spirit of revenge which is a powerful ingre- 
dient iu their nature, aud held to be justifi- 
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able by any means when no «t&e> faoim ia 
left them. In all Auman probabilify, Bi^a 
Maun will end bis days by tits same axpa. 
dient which secured turn from tha foty . of 
hie predecessor. 

Having lifted the mantle which vwfled 
the future, my reader must forget all that 
has been said to the fflaadvantage of Baja 
Maun, and see only the dignifie;^ the coai- 
teotts, and the well-instructed gentleman 
and prince. I cannot think tiiat the Baja 
had coolly formed to himself the plan of the 
saeguinary measures he subsequently pur- 
sued, and which it would requite a moob 
more extended narrative to describe. We 
diseoursed freely on past history, in which 
he was wdl read, as also in Persisa, and bis 
own native dialects. Ha presented me with 
no less than aix metrioal chronicles of his 
house : of two, each containing seven 
thottsand atanzas, I made a rough tranala- 
tioD. In return, I bad transcribed and aent 
to him Ferislits’s great history of the Mabo- 
medan power in India : and XAoiamf af 
ToiearikA, a valuable epitome of the history 
of Hindnstban. I little imagined that 1 
ahould then have to exhibit him otherwise 
than bis demeanour and iuetructive dia- 
course made him appear to me. In our 
graver conversation, I was amused with a 
discourse on the rales of government, and 
instructions for the guidance of ambosaai- 
don which my better acqnaintanee with 
Chand diaoovered to be derived from tbaf 
writer. He carried me, aeoompanied by a 
aingle domeetic, to various apartmsnts in 
the palace, whence he directed my view 
across the vast ]daiDS of the desert, whoso 
monarch 1 envied not The low hills in thp 
vicinity alone broke the continuity of this 
arid region, in which a few isolated sssm 
trees were thinly scattered, to remind one 
of the absence of sll that is grand in xsgata- 
tiou. After a visit of several hours, I dea- 
ceoded to my tent, and fouad my friends, 
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CStpitia Wingh imd ICajot Cough, just n- 
turned tram uwocMeful ehwe of an untalo]^ 
which, with the uid of ecinie fiohtlln grey- 
boandu, ittey had ran down..' Inttritwted 
their •oomm to the heav; Mndi, on which 
1 hsfe witMMd tn«tt 3 r putted down bydogn 
of little epeed ; but the Moret wee reTealed 
on tiiie nnimnl bring aent to the euiHnkr. 
Ou depriving biA of hU hide, between it 
and thefleih the Whole carciiae WM ooreied 
"with n large, laeit, amorphone white mag* 
got. The fletfa waa buried in the aande, and 
no veoiaon appeared again on my uble 
while in Indin. 

Not.M — I net out early this morning 
to rambla amidat the raiaa of the anoient 
mqdtal Mnndore, an important link in the 
ehaia of arehaologieal teeearah, before the 
jpoacdroi^a, or ‘ fire-colonred banner ' of 
Maroo waa proetratod to the orescent. 
Attended by an eaoort provided by the Baja, 
I left tilte perambulator behind ; but as the 
journey occupied an hour and a quarter, and 
•t a veiy alow pace, the distance must be 
under five milee. I proceeded through the 
Sojut gate, to gain the road leading to Na* 
gore ; ahoitly after which I paaaed the Maha 
Mendir, or ' Qrand Jftaeter ; ’ the funda for 
the erection of which were provided by 
Baja Uann, on hia eecape from ruin at 
Jalove. 1 akirtad the range, gradually de- 
ereaaittg in height for three milea, in a 
B. N. E. direction. We then altered our 
courae to N. B. W., and entered the gorge 
of the moautaina which euvelop all that ia 
hallowed of tho relice of the princes of this | 
houee. Thepamit narrow; the clifb axe 
almoat perpendieulsr, in which are nnmerone 
cavea, the abodee of ascetica The remains 
of fortificatioDs thrown across, to bar the 
entrance of the foo to the ancient capital of 
the Puribaras, are atill visible ; a small 
stream of pure and sweet water iasaea 
from thia opening, and had a water-course 
under.an arcLwsy. After pioceeding a little 


furtha, the interral widened, and pausing 
through the village, which doea not exceed 
two hnndred hooees, our ettention waa at- 
tracted by e line of lofty temides, riaing in 
gradnnted enoemalon. These proud monu- 
ments proved to be the cenotaphs of the 
Bahtoros, oreeted on the epets where 
toe funeral pyre consnmed the crowned 
beada of Maroo, who sridom burnt 
alone, bnt were aoeompanied by all that 
made life agreeable or poisoned its enjoy, 
mant The small brook already mentioned 
flows post the southern extremity of the 
chief line of monuments, which extend from 
I Bouth to north. At the former poiute 
Btsnds that ef Eso Ualdeo, the gallsnt 
opponent of Shere Sbnb, ' the brave usurper 
of toe throne of the Moguls, tnte further 
point terminates with that of Maharaja Ajeet 
Sing ; while the princes in regular eucces- 
aioD, vis. Soor Sing, Oodi Bing, Qoj Sing, 
nnd Jesswunt Sing, fill op the interval. 

These dumb recorders of a nation's his- 
tory attest the epochs of Mar war's glory, 
which commenced with Maldeo, and ended 
with toe sons of Ajest. The temple-monn- 
inentof Msidoo, which yet throws into 
shade the etdl more simple shrines of 
Chonds, sad Jods, cootrnsted with the mag- 
nifiesnt mausoleum of Baja Ajeet, reads us 
a lesson on the advenoemsnt of luxurious 
pomp in this desert state. The progtessiun 
is uniform, both iu magoitude and elegance, 
from Msldeo’a, who opposed on equal terms 
toe Afghau king ( whose memorable words, 
"I had nearly lost the throne of India for 
e bsiidful of barley, ” mark at once the gal- 
lantry and the poverty of those whom he 
encountered ), to the last great prince Ajeet. 
Even that of Baja Ouj.is ^plain, compared 
to hie Buccesaet's, Tbeae monuments ere 
all erected of a very close-grained freestone, 
of s dark brown or red tint, with sufficient 
hardness to allow the sculptor to indulge 
his fiiucy. The^alyle of aichitccture, or 
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rcthtfr tke oompoutioa ia mixed, pirteking 
both of the Sivita end the Budhiet : but the 
deteiUere decidedly dein, mere eepeoltliy 
the colamne, vhieh ere of the eeae model 
ee thoee in Komutmeer. I epenk more e»- 
IMoially of those of Bajes desevniit end 
Ajeet, dreirings of which, oa e large eeale, 
exccoted by the Btje's chief architect, 1 
brought to Europe ; bnt which it would be 
too expentive to hare engraved. They are 
raised en immense terraoee, f-tcad with targe 
blocks of well polished freestone. That of 
<deaswnnt ie eomatrhat poiiderene and maa- 
sive : bat Ajeet’s rises withjjgreat elegance 
and (larfeot symmetry of proportion. 

On aaoendiag the terrace, yon enter 
through a lefty vaulted p ireh supported by 
handseme coinmns to the tanetum, which te 
a pyramidal temple, four stories in lieight, 
in the Sivite style, crowned by the rikra 
«ud kullut, elsewhere described. The scalp- 


lural oimments are wortbj^'of adnsitttion, 
both for their design and effect ;-'Md the 
nnmerotw colnmne on the baaemeni* 
different stages of escent, give an air of do 
mneh majesty, that one mi|^ deem these 
monmneota more fitting eepoltore fOr'thO 
Egyptian Cheops, than a shrine — over 
whklt not arven the sahes of the desert 
king, whkh were consigned in an nm to 
the bosom of the Ganges. If the fonnda- 
tions of these necrological monuments bare 
been equally attended to with tbe super- 
structnro, they bid fair to eaavej to remote 
posterity the recollection of ae eonspienons 
a knot of princely charaoters as ever follow- 
ed each other in the aonale of any age or 
country. Let ne place them in juxtaposition 
with the worthies of Uewar and tbe illus- 

triens ecions of Timoor, and challenge tbe 
ikrones of Europe to exhibit eiich a oon* 
temporaneons display of warriors, etatca- 
men, or acholara. 


Mewar. Marwar. Delhi. 


BunaSauga 


Baber and Share Skah. 




Rao Soor Sing. 

Hemayoon. 

Sana Pertap 


Akber. 

Kina Unira I 

Balia Kurrua 

1 Baja Guj Sing...... ^ 

Jehangir and Shah deban. 

Sana Baj 


Arungkeb. 

Knua Jey Sing 

Balia Umra II 

' \ Baja Ajeet Sing... ^ 

All the compistitora for 
the throne after Fe- 
ruchsere. 


From Maldeo to Oodi le grot, the first &aja 
( hitherto Bmi ) of Marwar, and the friend 
of Akber, to Jesswnnt, tbs inipla(;able foe of 
Arungxeb, and Ajeet who redeemed hie 
country from oppression, all were valiant 
men and patriotio princes. 

*' Where were the lions cube,” I asked of 
my conductor, “tbe brave sons of Ajeet, 
who erected this nionnmeiit to his mauee, 
and who added provinces to hie domi- 


nions f** He pointed to two shede, where tlui 
iereoeorma Was performed : tlieie was 

'‘No funeral urn 

To mark their obsequies :** 
bat ibeee lowly sheds tcld, in more forcible, 
more emphatic laitgaage, the cause of this 
abrupt transition from grandeur to humi- 
lity, than pen ever wrote ; and furnished 
the moral epilogue to the eve n iff ut drama 
of the lives of theae kings of the desert. 
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JMu S!ag*a pcrrieidal Imd bnreft lut 
lather of Ufa ; 70t though hie career wai 
one splendid tiasno of success and hoDour^ 
leaTinghis dominions mere than doubled, 
the cqnteutions of bis issne with that of his 
brother Bukht Sing, alike aooeeaoi;, it is 
said, to the erime, has entailed endless 
misery upon Manrar, and left them not the 
poiTtf, if they had the inclination, to house 
bis ashes. In the same line with the 
parrieide and hie brave brother is the 
homkle monument of the great Bsejy Sing 
whoae life till towardc ite eloee wae a conti* 
nned tide of eetion. 1 could not avoid 
au exclamation of aurprise: “Shame to 
the oountry,” I aaid, “ that has neglected 
to enshrine the ashes of a name equal to the 
prondeet ! ” His three sons, amongst them 
JZalim Sing, with the sketch of whom this 
narrative opened, have their shrines close 
to his ; and but a few yards removed are 
those of Haja Bbeem, and his elder brother 
Gooman ( who died in his minori^ ), the 
father of tiie reigning prince, Raja Maun. 
The last, which doaed the line, pertained to 
Chnttur Sing, wbo, in all probability, was 
saved by death from the murder of his 
parent. I passed it iu disgust, eaking who 
bad been so foolish as to entomb his osbes 
better than those of some of the worthies 
of his race P I found that it was the act of 
maternal foodDess. 

The ameevs (the idee) end the can* 
ernnfis ( when the sun enters a new sign of 
the Zodiac) of every month are eacred to 
the PUri»mra, on which days it ie incum- 
bent on the reigning prince to give ‘ water’ 
to his ancestors. But the ignorance of my 
condnetor deprived me of mnch information 
which I antioipated ; and had 1 not been 
pretty well read in the ehronicIeBof the 
Bahtorea, I ahonld have little enjoyed this 
visit to a “ nation’s dust.” They related one 
fact, which was sufficient to inspire horror, 
bio less than aixty -four femalee accoupained 


the shade of Ajeet to the manahm of the 
eun. Bat this ii twenty short of tiie 
number wbo became SatU when Baja 
Boodh Sing of Boondi smi drowned I The 
raonnmenta of this noble family of the 
Hants ere far mote explicit than those of 
the Bahtores, for every snob Sati is senlp* 
tursd on a small altar in the centre of the 
cenotaph : which speaks in distinct languege 
the all-powerfnl motive, vanity, the prin- 
cipal incentive to these tremendous sacri- 
fices. Boodlt Sing was a contemporary of 
Ajeet, stnd one of the most intrepid generals 
of Aningaeb ; the period elapsed is about 
one hundred and twenty yearn. Mark the 
difference ! When his desceadtnt, my vulned 
friend, the Bao Baja Bishen Sing, died in 
1831, his lust commands were that none 
should [give such a proof of their affeotion. 
He nude me guardian of hU infant heir 
in a few days I was at Boondi, and his com- 
mands were religiously obeyed, 

In this account are ennmorated the 
mooumental relics below the fort. Upon 
the mountain, and beyond the walls of the 
fortress of Muudore, are the dtwuh of Bao 
Riumull, Rao Qangn, and Chonda, who 
conquered Mundore from the Pnrihara. 
Within a hundred yards of this trio of 
worthies of this house, is a spot set apart 
fur the qneena who die natnrat deaths. But 
this is anticipating ;let me in form conduct 
niy readers step by step from the cemetery 
of the Rsbtoree to the Cyclopean city of the 
Puribara. 

Whoever has seen Cortona, Volterra, or 
others of the ancient Tuscan cities, can 
form a correct idea of the walls of Mundore 
which are precisely of the same ponderous 
character. It is singulaT that the ancient 
races of India, es well as of Burope, (and whose 
neine of PaK is the synonym of Qalaii or 
Keltoe) should, in equal ignorance of the 
mechanical arts, have piled up these stn- 
pendous monumeute, which might well 
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induce their poeteiity to inuifd"* "there I 
were gwnto’in ^oee day*." Thia weetera 
region^ in which I iodude nenrly nil Bnj* 
pootann and SnarMhira, has been the pecu* 
liar abode of th«ae "pastor kiuga,” who 
have left tlieir namee, their monninents, 
their religion and saioed obaraeter, a« the 
beet reoorda of their eapremucy. The Raj~ 
Puli, or, ’Boyal Paitore,' are enumerated as 
one of the thirty-six royal raees of ancient 
days : the city of Palithana, 'the abode of 
the Pali,' in Sauraahtra, ( built at the foot 
of Moont Satraoja, aaored to Bndlia ), and 
Palli in Godwar, are at onee eridenoee of 
their political conaeqnencc and the religion 
they bronght with them ; while the difSer- 
eut nail-headed charactere are claimed by 
tiieir deecendaDta, the sectarian Jaina of the 
present day. There ia ecarcely an ancient 
city in Bajpootana whence I have not 
obtained copies of inaoriptiona from oolomoa 
and rocks, or nedaJs, gold, silver, and 
copper, bearing thia antique character. All 
are memorials of these races, likewise term- 
ed Taithac, theScyUiic conqaeroraof India, 
anceatora of many of the Baipoota, whose 
history the antiquary will one day become 
better acquainted with. Tlie Purihara, it 
will be reculleoted, ia one of the four Agni- 
culas ; races who obtained a footing in India 
posterior to the Suryas and Indus. I omit- 
ted, however, to mention, in the sketch of 
the Pnrihara, that titey claim Coahniere aa 
the country whence they migrated into 
India : the period is not assigned, but it 
was when the schismatic wars between the 
Sivitea and Budhists were osrryiug on ; end 
it would appear that the former found 
proselytes and supporters in many of these 
Agniculas. But of the numerical extent of 
the followera of this faith we have this 
powerful edidence, namely, that three- 
fourths of the mercantile classes of these 


regions are tiie dsacsndnnts pi the^ martial 
coDqaeron of India, and tbst ssms fiut Me 
fen sad a-half giyats or tribes, WJtlr tMt** 
innumerahls brandies, still pndsua f aiw 
faith, whieh, beyond eoutrovsny, was for 
ages paramount in this country. 

Let US now ascenj the paved canseway 
to this gigantic ruin, and leave the descrip- 
tion of the terpentine Nogin, which £ 
threaded to its source in the glen of Puah- 
eooiida, till our return. Half-way up the 
ascent is a noble howtt, or* ' leeervoir,’ ex- 
cavted, from the solid rock, with a facing 
of ent atone and a noble flight of stepa ; on 
wbieh, however, two enormous goofurs or 
wild flig- trees have taken root, and threaten 
it with premature deatruotion. This memo- 
rial bears the name of Nabur Bao, the last 
of the Purihara. Aa I looked np to the 
stupendoua walla. 

" Where time hath leant bis hand, but 
broke bis scythe,* 
1 felt the full force of the sentiment of our 
heart-stricken Byron : 

"there is a power 

And magic in the rained bottlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Must }ie1d its pomp, and wait till ages 
are its dower.” 

Ages have rolled away since these were 
raised, and ages will yet roll on, and find 
them immoveable, undianged. The im- 
mense blocks are piled upon, and closely 
fitted to, eacli other without auy cement, 
the charaoteristie of all the Etruscan mtiefi 
termed Cyc-lopean. We might indeed 
smuggle * section of Mnndore into the 
pages of MiealiG), amongst those of Tudi 
or Volterra, witlmat fear of detection. The 
Walls, following the direction of the crest of 
tbs ridge, are irregular ; and having been 
constructed long befiwe artillery was 


(1) Z'ltalie avaitt la Vominatiott des Eomaext, 
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tbooght of, the Porihur or Ftli ettgineet' tnu 
•tisfied with )>lM»og the palue <m the 
Bioat oommanding emioenoe, about the 
centre of tbd fortrees The butione or toweri 
are eingulerly tnaerire, and like all the aanat 
antique their from laaqaare. Having both 
fever and agne iipo% me, I ww ineapablo 
of tmcing the direction of the valle, ao na 
to form any correct jndgment of the apace 
they eneloae ; but aatiafied with gaining the 
aiiminit, 1 eurveyed the ruin from the site 
of the palace of the Parihan. The remains, 
thon^ scanty, are yet visible; bat the 
materials have beenuaedintheeonetruciion 
the new capital Jodpoor, and in the cenotitpba I 
deaciibcd. A small range of the domeatie 
templee of the palace, and aome of the 
apartmenta, are yet distinctly to be traced ; 
tlie sculptured ornaments of their portala 
prove them to have been Ihe work of a 
Takahao or Bndhist architect. Symbolical 
figures ate frequently seen carved on the 
large blocks of the walls, though probably 
intended merely as guides to the mason. 
These were chiefly Budhist or Jain : as the 
quetre-feuille, the croes ; though the mystic 
triangle, within a triangle (1) ( a sign of 
the Sivites, only, 1 believe ), was also to be 
seen. The chief menioriula of tlie Purihara 
are a gateway and magnificent Tarun, or 
triumphal erdh, placed towards the south' 
east angle of the castle. It is one mass of 
sculpture ; hut the pencil was wanting, and 
I bad not leisnre even to bring awny a rude 
resemblance of this memento of some victory 
of the aueient lords of Mundore. A little 
distttoee to tlie northward of my position is 
the Than, or 'station’ of s flfshomedan 
saint, a dtsetple of the celebrated Khwaja 
Kootub, wlmse shrine at Ajmer is celebrat- 


ed. This of ^ians Pser, as they call him, 
was a place of great lesoil to the nnaaaet^ 
fled Esfiis, tbs mercenary Sindiev smi 
Afgliana, who long prowled about these 
regions in quest of prey, or plunder, or both ; 
Nearly in tlie same direction, beyond the 
walls, are the cenotaphs of the early Bab- 
tores and tbs Satis already mentioned : but 
tradition’s voice is mute as to the spot 
which contains the ashes of the Pnribari. 
To the east and north-east, natnre hss foira- 
ed at ones a barrier to this antique castle, 
and a place of reereatioa for its inhabi- 
tants I a lengthened chasm in the whole 
face, appearing like a dark line, were it not 
fur the superb foliage of goolnr, mangoe, 
and the sacred burr and peepnl, which rise 
above the cleft, planted about the fountain 
and perpendicular cliffs of the Nagda, and 
which must have proved a luxurious re- 
treat to the princes of Mundore from the 
reverberation of the sun’s rays on the roek- 
built palace; for there is but a scanty 
brushwood scatttered over the surface, 
which is othcewise destitute of all vegeta- 
tion. 

Let ns now descend by the same cause- 
way to the glen of Pushcoonda, where there 
IB much to gratify both the lover of the 
picturesque and the arehitectural antiquary. 
At the foot of the canaeway, terminated by 
a reservoir of good water, are two gate- 
ways, on conducting to the gardens and 
their palaces erected by the Bah tores ; the 
other, to the statues of the Paladins of the 
desert. Leaving both for a moment, I 
pursued the serpentine ' rivulet to its foun- 
tain, where 


(1) Amongst ancient coins and medals, excavated from the Ruins of bUojeiu nnd 
other ancient cities, I possess a perfect series with all the symbolic emblenu of the 
tweaty-fowr Jain apeetles. The compound equilateral triangle is amongst them : perhaps 
there were Matonr in those days amongst the psli. It is hardly necessary to state, that 
this I'l-iiiitsrian symbol (the double triangle) occurs on our (so-called) Gothic editicen, 
(. gr. the bcautilul alLeygate of Bujy St. Edmonds, Suflblk, erected about A.L. 1377. 
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“Couched among fallen columne in the ehtide 
Of ruined walia that bad aurvired the aamea 
Of thcae who reared them.' 

I reposed in meditatire indolenoe, over- 
whelmed witli the recoUeotiona such scenes 
inspire. In a recess or cave is a mde 
altar sanoiifled by the name of Hahnr 
Bao, the fomed king nt Mnndore, who 
met in equal combat the ohivalroiu Chohan 
in the pass of fthe Aravalli. A nj/e, 
or barber, performs worship to the manes 
of this illustrioua Bajpoot, in whose praise 
Chiind is most eloquent Whence the choice 
of a barber as a priest I know net ; but as be 
has the universal care of the material 
portion of the Rajpoot, being always chosen 
as the cook, so there may be .'reasons for his 
having had an intereat in the immateiial 
part in olden days, the traditiod of whieh 
may have been lost. There ie a piece of 
sculpture containing nine figures, said to 
represent Ravaua, who came, from “th’ub- 
molt isle Taprobsne,”^(I) to marry the 
daughter of the sovereign of Mnndore. 
There was a lengthened legend to acoouiit 
for the name of nagda. or, 'serpentine,' be- 
ing applied to the rivulet, but it is too long 
to relate. We must therefore quit the 
fountain, where the gallant Pritbwiraj and 
his fair bride, the cause of strife between 
the Chohans and Pnriharas, may have re- 
posed, and visit the most remarkable relic 
within ti)e precincts of this singnlar place. 

A short distance from the foot of the 
causeway, an archway opens into an enclos- 
ed couitorarea, in]^the retired partofwhioh, 
and touching the mountain, is an extensive 
saloon : the roof is supported by s triple 
row of columns, of that light form peculiar 
to the Jains. Here are displayed, in all “the 
pomp and circumstance of war," the statues 
of the knights-errant of the desert, armed 


eap-a-fis, bestriding stetfda wh(t|W, .nsonos 
are deathless os their rjders’ .idl i^. 
oustnine of thetimse inwhudi they. Uvast. 
They are ent out of the rode, but entirely 
deiadied from it, and larger than life. 
Though mote cooapiouous for strength than 
symmetry, the grim visages of these wotr 
thies, apparently frowning defiance, each 
I attended by bis pnudoo or squire have a 
singuiarly plaesing efiect Each chieftain 
ia armed with lance, eword, and bncUer, 
with quiver and arrows, and p<miard in his 
girdle. All are painted ; bat whether in the 
! colonia they were attached to, or according 
to the fancy of the architect, I know not. 
Before, however, entering this saloon, we 
pass a huge statue of Gnnees, placed as the 
guardian of the portal, having on each tide 
the two Bhiroos, 'sona of the god of war, 
Ttien appears the statne of Chamoonds ( the 
goddess of destruction ), and that of the terri 
fic mother, Eankali, treading on the blaok 
demon Bhynsasoor in whoee flank her tiger 
coarser has buried his blood-thirsty tongue : 
in each of her eight arms she holds a weapon 
(d destruction. The black Bhiroo (son of 
time) with e sable flag, beving argent a 
horse eourmt, marshals the way through 
the field of blood to his mother. Between 
her and the beroee whose lives passed *'in 
devotion to (he sword.’’ Is s statne of the 
JTatkji, or ‘spiritual guide’ of the Bahtores ; 
in one band he holds bis mala or ‘chaplet,’ 
in the other his churri, or ‘patriarchal rod,' 
for the guidance of bis flock, Mullinath 
heads the procession, mounted on a white 
charger, with a limoe over his shoulder, to 
which is attached a flag ; bis quiver reating 
on bis horse’s right flank, and his mistress, 
Pudmavati witit a platter of food welcom- 
ing him from a raid, and who accompanied 
him when eluiu to Buryaloca, or 'the nuta- 
ston of the tun.’ 


(1) lUpao Ravam, ' the isle of Bavana,’ whorever that may be. 
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Aen follvws B»booj«, monicted on Aw 
famoni A$rfgtt 'Blaok Oasar* f Xttar Xali J 
wboM ekploitt ne Ui« tAcma oC th» iMMnmt 
bald and bowman, wha annaattjr Roea hk 
roand, esbibhidt; in pictorial delio«atk», 
wbib Aa redtea in thyme, dbe deede «f thk 
warriiv to tho goastping Tiltagen of tba 
desert. 

Kext cornel Bamdeo Bahtore, a name 
famed in Maroodeea, and in wlioae hononr 
alUTS ate raaed in eveiy Bajpoct village in 
tiie cotiiitry. 

Then we Iwve the brave Hnrba Sankla, 
to whom Joda was indebted fat pnteelioB 
in his ezih^ sad for the redemption of 
Mnndoca when aeiaed by the Beat of 
Cfaeetore. 

Gogn the Ghoban, who with hia ibrty* 
seven sons fell defending the passage of 
the Sntledge on Mahmood's invasion. 
Mewoh Mtngnlia biinga np the rear, a 
famous eliieftain of the Obelote race. It 
would be tedions to relate any of the exploits 
of these worthies. 

Another saloon, of aimilsr architeetore , 
and etui greater dimensions, adjoins that 
juet described ; it is termed tynt«es cula (1) 
devaafora Mon, or'abodeof the (tutelary) 
divinities of the thirty-three races:’ in 
short, tho Pantheon of the Aajpoote. The 
etatoee are of gyptnm, or stone covered 
with that enbstanee ; they are of large 
pipportiona First, is the creator, Bxamha ; 
then Snryn, 'the aun-god,’ witii his seven- 
headed steed ; then the monkeyfaced deify, 
Hanuman ; *Bama, and his beloved Situ; 
Kaniyn, in the woods of Vrij, surrounded 
by the Oi^s ; and n most grave figure of 
hfahadevo, witii n bull in his hand. These 


HX, wiA the goddswea of life and death, 
and of wisdom, eonstitate the eight chief 
divinities of the Hindnaj whose qnelitise 
and attributes, pemonified, from au as- 
semblage for which St. Peter’s and 
the Yetican to boot would be a eonfiuod 
dwelling. 

I now retired' to tho palace and gardens 
built by Baja Ajeet; of which, however 
superb, it is impossible for the pen to give 
a definite idea. Suites of colonnaded halls, 
covered with senlpture of easy and even 
graceful execution, some with ecreens of 
lattice-work to tecore the ladies from the 
public gaae, are on tbe lower range ; while 
atsircaaea lead to smeller appartments in- 
tended for repose. The gardens, though 
not extensive, as may be supposed, being 
confined within the adamantine walls rear- 
ed by the hand of Nature, must be delight- 
fully cool even in summer. Fountains, 
reservoirs, and water-courses, sre every- 
where interspersed ; and though tbe- 
thennometer in the open air was 86*, (8) 
the cold within doors (if this be not s 
solecism considering that there were no 
doors) was excessive. Some attention 
was paid to its culture; besides many 
indigenous shrubs, it boast' d of some 
exotics. There was tbe golden ehumpa, 
whose aroma is overpowering, and if kid 
upon, the pillow will produce head-ache ; 
the pomegranate, at onoe “ rich in flower 
and fimit tbe apple of Sita, or SitapAala,' 
which, from similitnde of taste we o.ill 
the custsrd-apple : a delicious species of 
the plantain, whose broad verdaut, glotsy 
leaf alone inspires the mind with the 
sensation of coolacee ; the mognui ekamuili. 


(1) I tmagiii'e the wordcuk or ‘race,'of which, as often remarked, there are not 
thirty-three but thirfy-six, has given rise to the assertion respecting the thirty-three 
crore or millions of gods of Hindnsthan. 

(2) Thermometer 66®, 72®, 88®, 80® at daybreak, ten, two, and at sunset ; on tho 3rd 
Hovombor, the day of our arrival, the variatioas were W, 72*, 80“, and 7fi* atthese liours. 
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6r jM8aiBiD«; and the qneea of floven, 
the haramathA literally the ' twelvemonth,’ 
because it flowers thronghont the year. 
It is a delightful spot, and I felt a peculiar 
interest in it. Let the reader imagine the 
picture of a solitary Englishman, soribbling 
amidst the ruins of Mundore; in front a 
gronp cf venerable manga*trees; a little 
farther an enormous isolated tamarind, 
“ planted by the hand of a Juggler in the 
time of Nahur Bao, the last of the 
Puriharas, before whom he exhibited this 
proof of legerdemaia,'* and, as the legend 
goes from whoso branches the juggler met 
his death ; (1) amidst its boughs the long* 
armed tribe, the allies of Rana, were 
skipping and chattering unmolested ; while 
beneath, two Rahture Rajpoots were 
stretched in sleep, their horses dozing 
beside them, standing as sedately as the 
statue of ‘ Black Caesar a grenadier Sepoy 
of my escort parading by a camp basket, 
containing the provender of the morning, 
completes the calm and qniet scene. 

On the summit of the rock, across the 
narrow valley, several goplka*, or oaves, 
the abode of the hermit Atteit, were in 
sight. How the brains of these ascetics 
can stand the heat and confined air is a 
wonder, thongh, if they possessed any 
portion of that which is supposed to be 
necessary to the guidance of the machine, 
they would scarcely ooeapy such a poution. 
nor consequently, the world's attention. 
Mait tout ett vatnfe, a cause which has 
produced ten times the number of saints 
that piety has, and ten times ten of these 
troglodyte ' philosophers. Having walked 
out on the terrace or house-top of the 
palace to catch a sun-beam and scare away 
an ague which tormented me, 1 discover- 


ed one of these animals ooSed ttp hmp 
of bat’s-dnng, in n eonler of na aputnihut 
of the place. He was dteadfeHy easHfijat* 
ed, and but for the ruBing of n pafr of 
in a visage ooverod with hair, there vme 
nothing which betokened animorion, anoeh 
lesa humanity. There was none hut the 
hat to dispnts hia reign, or "the spider 
which weaves its web in this palane of 
rise Ctesars.'' 1 had no xnriination to distaib 
the pmeess of mtioemataon, or to ask to 
which sect of philosophwt bdonged this 
Diogenes of Mundore, who might, if he had 
uttersiace, have desired me to walk down 
stairs, and not intercept the sun-beam for 
whose srarmth we were oompetitors. The 
day was now nesuly departed, and it was 
time for me to return to my friends in 
eamp. 1 finished the evening by another 
visit to the knights of the deMTt$ nnd 
inseribing my name on the foot of * Black 
Ciesar,’ bade sdien to the ancient Mundore. 

Vov. IStA.e-'The Baja having invited 
us to a dinner at the palaoc, we sallied 
forth, belted and padded, to partake of 
Rajpoot hospitality. He had wade a 
request which will appear somewhat 
strange,— that we would send our euisino, 
as the fare of the desert might prove un- 
palatable,' but this I hsd often seen done 
at Stadia’s camp, when joints of mutton, 
fowls, and fricassees, would diversify the 
provender of the Uahratta. I intimated, 
that wo had no apprehension that, we 
should not do jnsiioe to the gastronomy of 
Jodhpur ; however, we sent our tables, and 
some claret to drink long life to the king 
ofMaroodes. Having paid our respects 
to our host, he dismissed us with the com- 
plementary wish that appetite might wait 
upon at, and, preceded by a host of gold 


(11 See the autobiography of Jehangir, translated by that able Orientd scholar, 
Major price, for the astonislung feats these jugglers perform in creating nqt only the 
tree, but the fruit. 
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siiv#r *^1^' wa uafaand into a 
ball, vhare. w« faaud tbe taUc Htarally 
cavarad with esirieB, pUiaiia, and ra<{oat|i of 
avary kind, in wki«h was not forgottea the 
k»re» m»v»3 jKicAifera ra, ths 'green pnlaa 
of Xandi)ra,‘. the faronrite diah, uaxt to 
raM or matsa-fianridi^a, of the simple Hah" 
tore. Hera, tiosrarar, we law displayed the 
dMiae of bodi the Hindu and Ifuanlinao, 
and neatly all were served in silver. The 
onnwe ware exeellent, espeeially those of 
the vegetable tribes nnda of the pntses, the 
iahifor enenmbeta^ and of a miniature 
melon not larger than au egg, whioh grows 
spontaneously in these regiona and is trans* 
ported by Aeside or rnnnera, as present, for 
many hundred of miles around. The hall 
was an entire new balding, and aoreely 
finished ; it is erected on the northern 
projection of the rock, where the escarp* ! 
ment is most abrupt, and looks down 
upon the site of ths batteries of the letgne 
of 1806. It is called the Jfaan moAal, and, 
like the hall of andience, its flat roof is 
supported by numerous massive hewn 
columns. The view from it to the east is 
extensive, and we were told that the pin* 
uacle of Komulmeer, though eighty miles 
distant, has been teen, in those clear days 
of the monsoon when the atmosphere is puri* 
fied, after heavy showers, from the sand 
which U held suspended. Great care was, 
taken that onr meal should be uninterrup- 
ted, and that we should not be the lions to an 
hour's amnseroent of the court. Tiiere was 
tmt one trivial occurrence to interrupt the 
decorom and attention of all present, and 
tiiat WAS so slight tliat we only knew it after 
the entertainment was over. One of the 
menials of the oonrt, either from ignoranoe 
or design, was inclined to evince contumely 
or had breeding. It will be considered 
perbiips a aingnlar eircnnutance, that the 


Hindu should (daw itefutw a Bmpom ths 
vessels from which he himself eats : but a 
little fire purifies any mstallio vessels from 
nil anoh cuutamiutdiou ; and on this point 
the high-blooded Rajpoot U lest scrnpuioiis 
titan the bigotted Mihomedsn, whom 1 have 
seen throw on the ground with contempt a 
cup from which Lit officer had drank water 
on a m.troh. Out of earthenware tbero can 
be no purification. Now there wae a hand- 
some China bowl, for which some old 
dowager fancier of lueh articles would have 
almost become a aupplieani, whioh having 
been filled with ourda to the Sooira 
Ftingtet, oonld no longer be need by the 
prince, nnd it wna brought by thia menial, 
perhaps with those wards, to my native 
butler. Kali Khan, or as we familiarly 
callledhim ‘ t\e blaei lord,' was of a tempsr 
not to be trifled with ; end as the demestie 
held it in his hand, saying, *' take it, it it no 
longer of any use to us,” he gave it a tap 
with hie hand which sent it over the battle- 
ments, sad coolly resuming his work, 
observed, *‘that is the way in which all 
useless things should be served,” a hint, 
which if reported to Raja Hann, he seems 
to have acted on: for not many months 
after, the minister, Akhi Chund, who 
dreaded lest European infloence should 
release his master from his faction and 
thraldom, was treated by him in the same 
manner as the china bowl by Kali Khan. 

Noptmher 16M (1). This day had been 
fixed for the R ij'i's visit to the envoy. In 
order to display his grandeur, he sent his 
own suite of tents, whioh ware erected near 
mine. They were very extenure, modell- 
ed in every way after those of the 
Emperors of Delhi, and lined through- 
out with the royal colour, crimson : but 
this is an innovation, as wilt appesr from 
the formulas yst preserved of his despatchee, 


0) Thermometer 60«, 82» 86®, 7it«. 
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*' ftom the foot of the thtono, Jodhpoor."* • J^omtiAet" l7fA* (1) T #o)rt.to tkko l«»v» 
Tile tout) in faett wa* a palaoa iu aiiaiatur«> of the Raja : X had a lonj^ and inteeaating 
the whole enrroanded by walla of oloUi, to eonveraatioa oh tbie onr last intereiow; I 
keep at a diatnnoe the profane vulgar. The left him in the fall eapeetatioD that hit 
ffttdif or royal cnehion and canopy^ were energy of character would aurinoant tl»o 
placed in the central apartment. At three, difficnltiea by which he waa earrottuded, 
all was noiae and buatle in the castle and though not without a struggle, and condign 
town ; nakarraa were reverberating, tram- puniehment to some of the miacreanta, the 
pete sounding the alarm, that ihe King of mlaleadera of his son, the aasaasma of bis 
Maroo waa about to visit the Fringes minister and high priest, and conseqnently 
Vakeel. As soon as the flags and pennant the authors of his hnmiiiating and protrae- 
were observed winding down ‘the hill of incarceration. Whether the first grati- 
strife’ fJoda-gir), I mounted, and with the flcation of vengeance provoked his appetite, 
gentlemen of my suite proceeded through or whether the torrent of hie rage, once 
the town to meet the Baja. Having compli- impelled into motion, became too impetuoua 
mented him so route, wo returned and to be checked, so that his reason waa actual- 
received himeet the tents. The escort drawn ly disturbed by the sufferings be had 
up at the entrance of the tent presented undergone, it is certain he grew a demoniac , 
ariuii, the officers saluting , a mark of atten* nor could any one, who had conversed with 
tiou which gratified him, as did the soldier- the bland, the gentlemanly, 1 might say 
like appearance of the men. Hitherto, what gentle, Raja Mann, have imagined that ho 
he had seen of regulars belonging to the concealed under this exterior a hrart so 

malignant as his subsequent' bets evinced. 
Bat the day of retribution most arrive ; the 
men who wrote that dignified remon strsnee 
which is given in another place, will not 
tamely bear their wrongs, and as they d ire 
not levy war against their prince, who reposes 
under British protection, the dagger will 
doubtless find a way to re tch him even in 
“the ihousand-colamned hal ” of Jodbpoor. 

Besides the usual gifts at parting, which 
are matter of etiquette, and remsin nn- 
tlie final ceremony of perfumes, and atar-pdu touched by the individual, I accepted as. a 
( which are adniiruble bints when yon wish personal ti>ken, of his favour, a sword, 
to get rid of a tiresome guest, though not dagger, and buckler, which had belonged 
so in this instance ), the exterior wall was to one of his illustrious ancestors. The 
removed, and shewed the caparisoned elc- weight of the sword, which had often bqen 
pliant and horses, which were part of the ** the angel of death,” would convince any 
kheUt. At the door of the tent we made our one that it mast bars been a norrena arm 
salaam, when the Bija gave me bis band, whi -h curried it through a day. With 
wliich, by the bye, wns his first salutation mutual good wishes, and a request for a 
on receiving me. It is an ancient Bajpoot literary correspondence, which was oom- 
nustoin, nnd their bards continually allude to menoed bat soon closed, 1 bade adieu to 
extending the right hand — “dexlra exlenta.’’ Bsja Mann and the capital of UanWAa. 

0) Thermometer fit®, 7fi®, 8S®, 8S® ; at ax, ten, two, and aunset. 


native powers wm nut calculated to give 
him a favourable impression of foot-soldiers, 
who are little esteemed by the equestrian 
order of Bijpootaua. His visit coctiiiued 
about nn hour, when the shields were brought 
in, with jewels, brocades, shawls, and other 
finery, in all nineteen trays, being two less 
than 1 presented to the Rana of Oodipoor. I 
like wise presented him with some arms of 
English manufacture, a telescope, and smaller 
things much valued by the Bijpoots. After 
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the ainrkVnK dtg.-^PH^hkullia, or Beech- 
^teiUat-^leeeription.-^Peepar.’—lHaeriptioH Confirmivg the ancieHt ehro- 
mielee 0/ Metear.-*~OeologUs(U detail».—Lefend of Lake Sampoo,— Lakh* 
Booktni.-^Maireei,'-*-Bhoroondei.^Bnidu» ehivalroueyate.— 

ttHtirto Pei^teqo.'-i-'iedctwur.—Jat enlUvalore.—^raitifctttion of Indataur. 

— Memory 'of AMrmn^eh,-~Dhiinkut Stny.-^-Jeimui, the hero of 
Bahtoree -^Trihutee to hie bravery,— ^Veteripiion of the city and plain 
rf Bairta.— Cenotaphe.— Baja Jjeet.—Bie aeeeeeieation by hie eoee.— 
The coneequeneee qfthie deed the eeede of the civil ware of Marwar , — 
Pbrnily cf 'AjeeL—CMrione fact m the ia» of adoption amonyet the 
Maktcree.-^Batn Si»g:—ffie dieoourteey towarde hie ckiefe.—f'ivil wet. 
Dtfddionrf the Jharejae from Sam Sing,— Battle between Sam Sing and 
Btiid Sing. — Defeat dj the former, and the extirpation of the elan of the 
Mairta vaeeal of Mektri.— The feld of battle described. — Sing 
ineites the Mahrattae into hie territory.— Bait Sing beeomee Saja of 
Marmar.—Hie mnrder by the prince ef Jeypur.—Bie eon, Bejog Singt 
»ueceede.—Jey Jppa Sindhiaand Ram Sing invade Marwar.— They are 
cppoeeS t>jr Bejey ^ng. who U drfeated.—Jle ftiee to Magore, where he ie 
inveeted.—Be cute through the enemy'e camp.-SoHeUe eueeour at Bikaneer 
and Jeypur. — Tretteheryyf the Baja of Jeypur.— Defeated by the chieftain 
of Bcah.— Aetaeeination of Appa Sindhia. 


2!ev. IM — 'bro’ke grotiad fin’ 
Kondla, distuoi lix miloB. Thn first two . 
inilM from l&e Capital was through deep 
aabd; '(br'^be remainder of the Jovrnep ihe 
Yed’Bdad-f tone protnided. vhich gives some 
'relief 'to tbs ‘footing of the traveller. 
AbOdt Italfriray We passed a email aheet < 
'<if water, balled after the mother of the 
^etenSer, Dhonknl Bing, the SliekhaWnt 
^1]aa H<is lady 'lias constructed a 
dhumwala, ‘or Boll ‘for travellers,' on its 
bank, odtefe sbe has erected a statne Of 
Hannman, and a pilkr to commemorate her 
own good woiks. Not a shrab of any uagni 
tade«o6afs,fi>r even the etnnted Ehyrit 
mehiiiln'pltmof edtodiwUth does aoi> 


howevefi appear nnfsvnarable to the moth, 
a vetch on which they feed the cattle. Near 
tiie village we crossed the Jogini, the same 
stream which we passed between Jhalamnnd 
and the capital, and which, joined by the 
Nagda from Uundore, tails into the Looni. 
The only Supply of water fur Nandla is 
procured from two wells dug on the margin 
of the stream. The water is abundont, and 
only four feet from the surface, but brackish. 
There sre a hundred and'twenty-five houses 
In Nandla, which is in the fief ol the chieftnin 
of Aliore. A few cenotaphs are on the'banliB 
of a tank, now diy. I went to look at them, 
but they contained names “unknown to 
fame." 
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Btesilpoor, tb« Qext plMci, disUnt 
estimated ooss of the oountryi sod tliirteep 
miles one farlong t>7 tbe perambulator: 
heavy sand tine vrhole eray. Nevertheless 
yre saw traoes of the last autumnal crop of 
bajrs and joar, two speuiee of millet, which 
from the chief food of the people of the 
desert ; aitd the vetch was still in heaps. 
Beesilpoor is situated on a rising ground ; 
the houses are nniform in height god 
regularly built, and coated with a compost 
of mod and chaff, so that its appearance is 
picturesque. It ie protected by a eirenm' 
'eailation of thorns, the kanta-ka-hott and 
the stacks of chaff, as described at Eendnrra. 
They are pleasing* to the eye, as is every 
thing ill such* a place which shews the hand 
of industry. There was an ancient city here 
in former days, which was eogulphod by an 
earthquake, though part of a gateway, and 
the fragment of a wall still mark ita site. 
No inscriptions were observed. The water 
is obtained from a lake. 

Nov. Puchkullia, or Beechkulla, 

five coss (11 miles 5 furlongs): crossed 
and encamped on the Jojurri. The soil 
improving, of a brown sandy teztnve. Wheat 
and barley of excellent quality ore grown 
on the banks of the river. It was a relief 
to meet once more a habool or a neem tree; 
even our Oodwar cypress reared its bead on 
the margin of the Jojum. AlUiongh now 
only containing n hundred houses, this 
was once a place of some importance. I 
found a defaced inscription, in which the 
son of SoDung, S. 1S24.*' were still legible ; 
but the mercenary Pathans have rained the 
harvest of the antiquary. The village ie a 
grant in fee to Bhutti chieftain. Water 
is obtained from whils excavated on the 
margin of the river. 

Nov. 22ni.--'P<te^T, font coss ( S miles 
8 furlongs ). Pursued the course of the 
river, the most extended arm of the Lcoui, { 


m 

eoming from tWhillp near PwteW^oa tbq 
frontiers of Jeypqi. Ita coarse is taslTl^ 
by the trees already mentioned. The aop, Ijr 
mixtore of black earth and sand, ia tecpMdi 
dham«»i. Peepar is a town of 1,600 kom*^ 
one-third of whi^ pro inhabited 
Oswala of the Jain faith, tite ehi^ meip* 
chants of all their eonutry. Tbepe atf 
about two hundred fmnilies of hlohaiairisa^ 
or merchants of the Saiys caste. Peepief 
carries on a consideyahle traffic, and bag g. 
chinta manufaetory, which employs thiitj^ 
families. It ie ia the grant of the feodf^ 
chief of Neemaj, whose death has bema 
already related. A eesotapb, dedicated to 
one of bis ancestors, bas been hsif deytroyei^ 
by the Outbs of Indie. Peepar is eelebrstad 
in the traditions of ibe desert as one of thg 
cities founded by Gundhurbeen, the Ffsmsia 
mcnareli of Avinti, prior to the ChristigB 
era. The only inscription I diaeovered 
in a temple of the sea-goddess Laeabmi. It 
bore the names of Bijoy ging and DailanjI, 
Bajpoots of the Ghelpte rasp, trith the 
ancient title of Bawul. It was a happy 
confirmation of the most ancient ebyoniole 
to Mewar, which divides the Ohelotes inta 
twenty-four lackoe or branches, of wbicl^ 
one n called “ Peeparia," donbtleM froig 
their having conquered tbie tract from thp 
Takshac Pramara. 

There is an abundance of indls, fnnp 
sixty to eighty feet in depth. Of one reeeat;. 
ly excavated, I obtained the following 
details of the strata, whioh may be grgfi* 
tying to the geologist. The first twenty feat 
are composed entirely of that kind qf earth 
called dkamuni, ohiefiy decomposeid 
stone with a mixture of black earth, in 
which ooenrs a atratnm of blaish clay mix- 
ed with particles of quarts : this earth ia 
called monir in Marwar, and mortutd in 
Jeypur. It was then neeemary to cut 
through a rook of red grauitefi) for thqi^- 


(1) Specimens of all these 1 brought home. 
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ieet ; tlien aeTtfrol fo«t of aa alaost inilk- 
irbite steatito, oucceeded by stalabtitie eon- 
erotion* of aandotono and quartz. 

Good water ie alao obtained from a lake 
called 'Uie l^ampoo, which is eonueot«d with 
the traditioa of the fonndntion of Peepat. 
A Bnditnin of the Fati tribe, whose ntime 
was Peeps, was in tfae'hnbito! carrying milk 
to a deity of the Seipent (Taksliac) race, 
whose retreat was on the banks of tiiia lake, 
and who deposited two pieces of gold in 
return for the Paliwal’e offering. Being 
compelled to go to Nagore, he gave inetrnc- 
tiona to his son to perform his charitable 
office : hnt the yontb, deeming it a good 
opportanity to become master of the trea- 
anre, took a atick with him, and when the 
serpent issued forth for his eecnetomed fare, 
he strnck him violently ; but the snake 
being “scotched, not killed,” retreated to 
his hole. The young Brahmin related his 
adventure to his mother; whon the good j 
womsii. dreading the renuennce of the 
eerpentine deit}-, prepared a serv.>nt and 
bullock ' to convey her son to his father at 
Nagure. But what was her horror in the 
morning, when she went to call the youth, 
to find, instead of him, the huge serpent 
coiled up in hie bed I Peeps, on his return, 
WM inconsolable; but stifling his revenge, 
he propitiated the serpent with copious 
libations of milk. The scaly monster was 
conciliated, and revealed the stores he 
guarded to Peeps, commanding him to raise 
a monument which would tronsmit a know- 


ledge of the erent to fntnre ages. Hence 
Feepar arose from Feepa the Pali, and the 
name of the lake Sampoo, from his bene- 
factor the ‘ serpent ' ( tampa ). All these 
allegorical tales regard the Taktkae naeB^ 
the followers of the religion of BuHba or 
Jaina, and their feuds with the Braihinical 
seoiB, It 48 evident that Feepa the Pali 
worshipped both ; and the very name in- 
dnces n belief that the whole Paliwal caste 
are converts from Budlusra. 

There is a coond or fountain, culled after 
Lakko Foolani, who rnled in ancient times 
at Phoolra, in the further corner of the 
desert, hnt carried his arms even to the 
ocean. Wherever I have travelled, tradition 
is loud in praise of Foolani, from the source 
of the Looni to its embouchure in the Delta 
of the lodus. (1) 

Nov. Madreo, five cobs (10 miles 

2 furlongs), Bitads good • soil as yesterday, 
but the country very desolate ; only stunted 
ehrobs since we removed from the margin 
of the river. This is a moderate-aized 
village, with a tank of good water. 

Nov. 2ith . — Bhoroonda (2), four coss, 
or eieht miles. The face of the country 
now chnngcs materially ; our route was 
over a low undulating ridge of sand- 
stone, in which the stunted shrubs of this 
region find a bed. At one time, the elevation 
was sufficiently great to allow the chasm 
through which the toad passed to be digni- 
fied with the name of ' the Qasooria Pass,’ 
in which a party of the Baja’s men is posted 


(1) The traditional stanzas are invaluable for obtaining a knowledge both of ancient 
history and geography ; 

“ Kushup-gntli, Soorajpoora, 

Basuck-gurh. Takoh, 

Ondhani-gurb, J ngropoora, 

Jo Phool-giirb i Lakho.” 

In this stanza, we have the namee of six ancient cities in the desert, which belonged 
td Lakha, the Takoh, T«k, or Tahshac, f. «. of the race figuratively called the * serpent. * 

(2) Qmitttd in the map ; it is half way between Madreo and Indawur. 
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for defence, mnd the levy td traneit duties. 
Bhoroonda is io the fief of Qopel Sing, the 
chief of Koohnmnn, one of the most oone- 
pienone of the Mairtea elan. It coneieta of 
one hundred and fifty hoasee ; the enlti- 
vatorn are Jate, as are those of all the pre- 
ceding vtllagse. 

I paid a visit to the humble cenotaphs 
of Bhoroonda ; one of them bore the name 
of Buddun Sing, a Sub-raeeal of Eoehamun, 
vho was slain in the heroic charge against 
De fioigne’s brigades, in the patriot field of 
Uairta. His name claims the admiration 
of all who esteem loyalty and patriotism, 
the inherent virtues of the chivalrous 
Rajpoot. Baja Bejny Sing had resumed 
Bhoroonda, when the Thacoor, retired to the 
adjacent court of Jeypur, where he was well 
reoeived according to the hospitable euetome 
of the Raipoot, and had risen to favour at 
the period when the Mahrattas invaded bis 
bapdtA, * the land of hie fatfaei's. * Resent- 
luent was instsnly sacrificed at the altar of 
patriotism ; he pat himself at the head of 
one huudred and fifty horse, and flew to 
his sovereign’s and his oountry’s defence. 
Unhappily, the whole Mnfaratta army inter- 
posed between him and his countrymen. 
To cnt their way through all impedimente 
was the instant resolve of Buddun and bis 
brave companions. They fell sword in hand 
upon a multitude ; and, with the exception 
of a few, who forced their way ( amongst 
whom was the chief whose monument is re- 
ferred to), they were cut to pieces. Buddnn 
Sing lived to reacli his ancient estate, which 
was restored to his family in token of his 
sovereign’s gratitude for the gallant deed. 
It is valued at seven thousand rupees annual 
rent, and has attached to it, as a oondition, 
the service of defending this post. 

There was another small altar erected to 
tlie names of Pertap, who was killed in the 


defence of Uiie pass th« anhy of 

Arangxebo, 

Nov, Indawnr, five ooM ( 10 thSeg 
S furlongs ). This place oonrists ol two 
hundred houses s the euitivators are ^att. 
I have said little of these proprietors of the 
soil, a sturdy, independent,iudustrioas ntoei 
who venerate the plough, ” and care little 
about the votsries of Mars or their cOocemSf 
so that they do not impose excessive taxes 
on them. I have given a portrait of one o€ 
these cnltivators in a woodont st the end of 
the last chapter, thongh I wonid not have 
the reader suppose that he is a sample of the 
plough-man ; he is only a herdsman. The 
former are a stont well-bnilt, thongh rather 
ronrky race. The village is assigned to the sx 
prince of Sinde, who derives his sole support 
ft’om the liberality of the princes of Marwsr> 
He is of the tribe called Ealora, and elaima 
descent from the Abbsssides of Persia. His 
family has been supplanted by the Talpooris, 
a branch of the Noomries ( Me /oaw ) of 
Balocbistan, who now style themselves 
Afghans, but who are iu fact one of the 
most numerous of the Qete or Jit colonies 
from central Asia. But let ns not wander 
from our subject, 

I will beg the reader to deeoead seventy 
or eighty feet with me to view the stratifi- 
cation of lodawur. First, three feet 
good soil ; five feet of rod sandy earth, 
mixed with particles of qnarta ; six feet of 
an unctuous indurated clay (1) ; — then fol- 
lows a Band rook, through which it was 
necessary to penetrate about sixty feet ; 
this was succeeded by twenty feet of almost 
loose sand, with particles of pare quarts^ 
embedded ; nodules and stalactitic oon* 
eretion of sandstone, quarts, and mica, 
agglutinated together by a ealoareoui os- 
ment. The interior of the well throughout 
thielost stratum is faced with masonryl 


(1) Mr. Stokes, of the RPyal Asiatic Sooioty pionounces it to be a steatits. 
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1tt» witol* ' il*ptb i« more tk«ir eixtyflve 
oitbite or forty yardg. At thie doptb * 
•ftrieg of exeoUont weier broke in upoe tbe 
eaeavatore, vbid) anpplioe I«dawar. 

ifoe. f A«->M«irte, four qom ( 9 nilae } 
forlonct V wbnU mmob vw one extend- 
ed plalB't the AraralU towering about 
twmity-txe mitea to our tight. To the weet 
X wide waete, ooDsiating of plains gently ua- 
delettngt and oovered with grass and nnder* 
wood. ' Katural sterility is not the oause of 
thie desert aspects for the soil is rioh ; bot | 
the water is for beneath tlie snrfaoe, and 
tbeyeaenot dspend upnn the heavens. Joar, 
moth, end sesamani, were caltivated <o a 
eeaeiderabte extent in the immediate vicinity 
wf the Tillages, bat the prodnct h <d this 
Bsason been scanty. The appearance of tlie 
town ie irapoeing, ita site being on a rising 
gronnd. The epires of the moeqne whioh 
WM erected on the ruins of a Hindu temple 
by the tyrant Amngzebe, overtop the more 
ponderoas and unaspiring munden which 
eorround it. Notwithstanding this inonarcb 
waa the object of nniveraal execration to 
the whole Hind a recee, more especially to : 
the Bafatnres, ( whose sovereign, the brave 
Jeeswmnt, toge'ther with bis eider sou, he 
pat to death by poison, and kept Ajeet 
twenty long years from his birth-right, 
beeidcB debiging their fields with Bie richest 
Mood of hie nobles ) ; etill, such is Hindu 
toleretion, that a marble is plsoed ine- 
orlbed both In Hindi and Persian, to 
pcotoot the mosqno from violence. This 
mark of liberality proceeded from the pre- 
tender Dhonkui eiug, aa if withe view of 
eatebiog golden epiniou from the demon- 
lined Pathans, by whaee aid he hoped to 
cogsin Us righte. But how was he deceiv- 
ed 1 Hie advances wore met by the foul 


BseaseinatioD. at one fell BWoep,fi£ all bin 
party, by the chief of ibwe memnwiee 
h(eor Hban. 

Vairta was fonndfd by Bao Poodn of 
Sdundore. whose son, the celebrated Maldso, 
erected the eastie, which be ealled Idol' 
koto (1). Mairts, with ite three hundrecl 
and sutty townships, became the appanage 
of his son Jeimul, and gave its name of 
Mairtea to the bravest of the brave dune of 
I the Bahtoree, Jeiu^al was degtined to im* 

I mortaiize Ids name beyond the liraite of 
; Maroo. Distrusted by bis father, end likely 
to be deserving of suepioion, from the very 
r«M to which Shere Shah acknowledged he 
owed his safety, he was banished front 
Marwsr. He was hospitably received by the 
Buna, who assigned to the heir of llundore 
the rich district of Bednore, equalling hie 
own in extent, and far richer in soil than 
the plains he had abandoned. Huw be 
testified bis gratitude for this receptioDf 
nobler pens than mine have related. Tha 
great Akber claimed the honour of having 
with his own band sealed bis fate : be im- 
mortalized the matchlock with which he 
effected it, and which was nUo the theme 
of Jehangir’s praise, T?bo raised a statue in 
honour of this defender of Cheetore and the 
rixhts of its infant prince. Abulfaxil, 
Herbert, the chaplain to Sir T. Boe, Bernier, 
all honoured tl>e name of Jeimul ; and the 
chiralrons Loni Hastings, than whom none 
was better able to appreciate Bajpooh 
valour, manifested his respect by his desirp 
to conciliate his descendant, the preseni 
brave baron of Bednore. 

The town of Mairta covers a large space 
of ground, and is enclosed with a strong 
wall and bastions, composed of earth to the 
westward, but of freestone to the east. All, 


(It Bao Dooda had three sons, besides Maideo ; namely : First, Baemiil ; second, Bir- 
elng, who founded Amierra in Mol w«, still held by his descendants i tbird, Bultuu Bing, 
father of Ueera Bae, tuo oclebrittsfi wife of JSoombho 
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boirem, are in a state of deofty, as well u 
the town itself, Which te eaid to oootnin 
twenty tlionsaad honRes. Idhe most Hindu 
towne, there is a mixture of uagntficenee 
and poverty | a straw Or mud hut adjoin as 
superb honse of freestone, which '"ehaines 
the meanness'^ ol its neighbour. The castle 
is about a gun-shot to the south-west of the 
town, and encloses an area of a mile and a 
half. Some small sheets of water are the 
eastern and western faces. There are plenty 
of wells about the town, bnt the water has 
an unpleasant taste, from filtering through 
a stiff stay. Tliere are bat two strata before 
water ia fonnd, which ia about twenty fire 
feet from the surface : the first a b1«clc 
mould, sncceeded 1^ the «lay, incumbent on 
a loose sand, filled with quart soze pebbles 
of all hues, and those stalactitic concretions, 
which mark, throughout the entire line form 
Jodpoor to Ajmeer, the stratum in which 
the springs find a current. There are many 
small lakes around the town, as the Dooda- 
air, or ‘lake f lir J of Dooda the Bai jpa, 
the Doorani, the Dungolia, &c. 

Tile plain of Mairta ia one continnens 
sepulchre, covered with altars to the nianes 
of the warriors who, either in the'oiril wars 
which hc-ive distracted this state, or ra tite 
more patriotic Strife with the snuMiri'n 
Ootbs, bare drenched it with their blood. 
It is impossible to pass over this memornble 
field without a refreiise to these sets ; but 
they would be unintelligible without going 
to the very root of dissentinn, which not 
only introduced the Maharatta to decide the 
intestine broils of the Bajpoet etatee, but 
has entailed a perpetuity of discorii<cn that 
of Marwur. 1 have already succinctly rela* 
ted the parricidal murder of Baja Aject, 
-which arose out of the politics of the im- 
perial court, when the Syeds of Barsh,— the 
Warwicks of the Bast,— deposed the £mpe^ 
or -Ferockseer, and setup a puppet of their 
own. With his daughter ( whose atarria^e 


with the umperor orighurted, M: ekeafiy 
recorded, the first grant of land to the Bart 
India Oompany), he retired to his donda 
uieus, leaving his son Ahho Sing at ewtt^ 
and refusing Ini ssncfioa to the ssfarioOi 
schemes of the Syefis. They tfareatoued 
destruction to Harwar, declaring to tiw aott 
of Ajeet, that the only mode of averting ito 
min waa his own rieration, and his snhaor* 
rienee to their -views, which object oeidfl 
only be obtained by his father's depossl slid 
death. Even the reasoning resorted to, sw 
well as tiia dire purpose of (be raiietoantor' 
is preserved, and may serve aa an sllnstra* 
tiou of Sajpoot feeling. When Abbe Bi^ 
refnsed or heeitated, he was asked, JfoA 
htp ha soca, ya tv«h> As coca f” whieli^ 
though difficult to render with aemraey, 
may be traiialaSed ; "Are you a branch 
($ae\a") of the land or of yonr parento ?“ 
As before said , land is all in ail to the Bsg» 
poot j it is preferred to every thing t Abba's 
reply may therefore he inferred. Iromediato 
instaliatiun was to be the reward of this 
revenging the Syeda. That nature eouM 
produce from the same stock two such 
monsters os the bruthers who 'effected the 
deed, is, perhaps, hardly conoeivabie, and 
-Would, probably, be diseredrted, wens not the 
fact proved beyond doubt. I ahould deeiie, 
for the hononr of the fiiqpoot race, whose 
advocate and apologist I candidly -avow 
myself, to coppresa the atrodona record r 
but truth is dearer even than BajpoOt 
obaroeter. Of the twelve 'cem df Ajeei^ 
Abhe Sing and Bukhat Sing, -were the twe 
elder ; both were by tlie came 'mothsr, * 
.prinoesB of Boondi. To Bukbt Sing, whe 
was -with his father, the eldest brother 
wrote, promising him toe independent 
sovereignty of Negore (where I3wy then 
were), with its five hundred end eixty'>five 
townships, as the. prince of murdering iheir 
common sire. Not only waa tbs wretch 
uostartled by -the properition, bnt^-exeeu- 
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t«d ilM iwopositiont but he esemted the 
deed with hie own bonda, under oironmeteneea 
of napanlkled atrocity. Hie mother always 
dreaded the temperament and diepoeitioo 
of Bnkht, who woe bold^ hangh^, impctu- 
one, with a perpetual thirst for action j end 
she eautioned her husband never to admit 
hun into bis presence after duek, or when on- 
attended.’ 3ut the fiajei whoee physical 
atrepgth wee oqaal to hia bravery, ridiculed 
her fears, observiog, *•!$ he not mj child P 
Beaidea, a alsp on the face from me would 
aonihiiate.’’ Upon reeoiviug the note from hie 
brother, Bnkht, after taking leave of bis 
father, concealed himeelf io a chamber ad- 
joining that where hia parents repoaed. Whan 
all was etill, the murderer etole to the bed in 
whiob lay the anthora of hia exiatenee, and 
from a pallet, on which were placed the arm a 
of Ajeet, ha aaized hU aword, and coolly pro- 
ceeded to exhaust those yeini which con- 
tained the lame blood that flowed in bis 
own. In order that nothing might be want- 
ing to complete the deed of horror, the 
mother was awakened by the blood of her lord 
noieteniog her bosom. B er criee awoke the 
f-<itbfal Bajpoote who lay in the adjacent 
apartmesto, and who biiritiug into the 
chamber, discovered 'tbeir prince and father 
dead : “ Treason bad done its worst.’’ The 
aasaaein fled to the roof of the palace, ban- I 
ing the gates behind him, which resisted 
all attempt* to force them until morning, 
when he threw into the court below the 
letter of hie brother, exclaiming, This put 
the Maharaja to death, not I." Abhe Sing 
.was now their sovereign ; and it is theaetunl 
occupant of the throne whom the Bajpoot 
deems entitled to his devotion. Biglity- 
four Satis took place on this dire occasion, 
the parent of these nnnataral regicidol and 
parricidal sons leading the funeral proces- 


sion, So much was Ajeet beloved, that even 
men devoted thenwelvee on his pyre. Such 
was the tragical end of the great Ajeet, 

I lamented by hie chiefs, and conaeorateJ by 
the bard, in atauaas in hononr of him and in 
ezeeratiou of the assaaBinB j which afford 
proofs of the virtuous independence of the 
poetio cbipoiclcr of Bajasthan. 

Bukhta, huhhta, baera, 

Bym mara Jjmal (t) 

Sindteani ea SeuBwra 
Tooriaiti ea Sal f 

‘ Oh Bokhta, in evil hour 
Why slew you Ajmal, 

The pillar of the Hiudn, 

The lanee of the Toork V 

Bukht Sing obtained Nsgore ; and Abhe 
Sing was rewarded with the viceroyalty of 
Guxerat, which gift he repaid by aiding in 
its partition, and annexing the rich districts 
of Beenmahl, Sanchore, and others, to Mur- 
war j on which occaeion he added Jhalore to 
the domain of bis brother Bukhta, or ea the 
bard styles him, tud-bsWin, ‘the unfortu- 
nate.’ This additional reward of parricide 
has been the cause of all the civil wars of 
Marwar. 

We may eliglitly notice the other sons of 
Ajeet, whose iaaue affected the political 
society of Rajpootaoa. Of these, 

Devi Bing was given for adoption to 
Maha Sing, head of the Champawut clan, he 
having no heirs. Devi Bing then held 
Beenmahl, but which he could not retain 
against the Koli tribes around him, and 
Pokurn was given in exchange. Sobbul 
Sing, and Salim Sing ( whose escape, Irom 
tbo fate of the chieftain of Neemaj has been . 
noticed), are the lineal i«ae of this 
adoption. 


(!) The bards give adjnnota to names in order to suit their rhymes ; Ajeet is the 
' invincible ' ; Aj-mal, a eonttnetion of AJya-mal, * wealth invincible.’ 
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Annnd Sin{(, Another bob of Ajeet^ waa 
ib like ataaner adoj^ted iato the iodepes> 
debt state of fidor. and hie iBsne are heiri- 
preanmptire to the throne of Slarwar. 

Prom these raees we derive the know* 
ledge of a cnrioas faot^ Damelyi that the 
h«ae of the younger brother maintaiast a 
olaim, though adopted into a foreign and 
independent state ; while all each daims 
are totally extingoieh by adoption into 
a home clan. Under no oironmetancee 
could the issue of Oevi Sing eit ou the gadi 
of Marwar ; when adopted into the 
Chsmpawet elan, he surrendered all elaime 
derived from his birth, which were merged 
into raeeal rank. Still the recolleetion 
must give weight and influence ; and it is 
evident from the boast of the hanghty 
Devi Sing, when his head was on the block, 
that there is danger in these adoptions. 

Abbe Sing died, leaving a memorial of 
his prowess in the splendid additions he 
made to his territories from the tottering 
empire of Delhi. He wae succeeded by his 
son Bam Sing, on whose accession his 
uacleEBukht sent bis aged fostermother, an 
important personage in Itajwarra, with the 
teeka and gifts, and other symbols of con- 
gratulation. Ram Sing, who had all the 
impetuosity to his race, received the lady- 
embassador with no friendly terras, asking 
her if his uncle had no bettor nie«8enger 
to salute his new sovereign. He reAised 
the gifts, and commanded her to tell his 
uncle to surrender Jhalore. The offended 
dsme extenuated nothing of the insolence 
of tl)e message. The reply was, however, 
courteous, implying, that both Jhalore 
and Nagore were at his disposal. The same 
sarcastic spirit soon precipitated matters 
between them in the following manner. 

Koosnl Sing of Ahwa, the premier 
noble of Marwar, and of all the clans of 
Champawut, more brave than courtly, wae 
short in stature, sturdy, boorish, and blunt; 
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he beeame ^e object of bid yonig 
eign’d derisum, who tie^ to stylA Him ' ■ 

yoe^V gunditn, at ^turnspit dog,’ and wh* hadl < 
once the audaeity to say, ‘^oome^ gootji 
when he received the laconic reproof t' 
“yes, the gooiji that dare bite the lioil." 

Brooding over this merited report, hO" 
was guilty of another sarcasm, which dos*- 
ed the breach against all reoonefluUioii.' 
Seated one day in the garden of Mundore; 
he asked the same chief the naine of a tree. 
"The ehatnpa,” was the reply, “and the 
pride of the garden, as X ate of your Raj*- 
poots” — ^“Cnt it down instantly," said the 
prinee, “root it cut ; nothing which heniv 
the n«me of ohampa shall exist in Marwar.* 

Ennniram of Aaope, the chief of the 
next most powerful olan, the Eompawat, 
was alike the object of this prince’s ridicule. 
His eountenance, which was not “catt in 
natore's finest mould," became a butt for 
bis wit, and he would familiarly eay to him, 
“ao boocUt handufi” *oome along, eld 
monkey.’ Boiling with rage, the chief 
observed, “when the monkey begins to’ 
dance, you will have some mirth.’* Lear* 
ing the court, with bis brother chieftaut of 
Ahwa, they collected their retainers and 
families, and marched to Hagore. Bukht 
Sing was absent, but being advised by his 
beum ientns of his visitors, and of their 
quarrel with bis nephew, he lost no time 
in joining them. It is said he ezpostu* 
leted with them, and offered himself 
as mediator { but they swore never 
again to look in the face of Rem 
Sing as their sovereign. They offered to 
place Bnkht Sing on the gadi Joda j and 
threatened, if be refused, to abandon Mac- 
war. He played the part of our Biohanl fw 
a short time ; but the habitual arrogance of 
his nephew soon brought matters to a ertsls.' 
As soon as he heard that the two leaders of 
all his vABsala were received by his uncle, 
he addressed him, demndittg the jkutant 
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«f JhidoHk ito tod ito %to,stcUledktti« sit of tite tooAwit (2) 

«oavUr teptr : ** to dam nod oootraid iwilaii AotetotinOd to avert it. Like alt 

Ills oovotoigii i Mid if to dame to viait bto^ Bejpootnis, irto can iise fiM*ainu en occa- 
to inmhl mwt bin with a TentS of non, she aeised a natohloeli at bands, and, 
orator.*’ (1) Wav, a torrid civil war, was ere he “thrice croaked,’’ ato shot bin dead, 
aioit decided on t the ehaUangiB wa given The impetaons Baja, enraged at thia in* 
and aeeaptod, aad t&e pla^ of STurta atanee of audacity and diareepeot, trithont 
irme fixed apoa to detotadm this atovbd iaquiiy ordered the calprit to be dragged 
atiifia^ lb vrbieb brother vraa to meet tootheri before him ; nor was hie angtr asanaged 
and afi f&a tiea bf kin toeira to to MvCred when the name of the Bani aaa given. 
i/f tto laofd. Too Idairta dain, Iba He reviled her in the groaaeat torma : “ tell 
brtnroU as they an the idoat loyal and the Bani, “said be, “to depart my ddmi* 
dCvdtod^ of tB the brave ofana of Usupdo, aions, and to letmni from wbenee she 
a^tad to a nun wider the sovetoign’s eame.” 8to entreated and conjured him, 
■tandbid; the cbieik of Beab, Boodan, by'a regard to bia own safety, to revoke 
Uabtii, Sbdnr, Bboravar, Koduman, the decree ; Bat all in vain ; and with 
AfaieaiVas, Jnaari, Bokri, Bhoroonda, difficulty could she obtain a sbuxt iatoview, 
Barwdi, Chandaroon, collected aronnd but without efiecting any change in her 
‘them every vassal who oonld wield a obdurate lord. Hot last words were , " with 
brand. Most of the elant of Joda, attrae- my exile from your presence, yon will loaa 
404 by tbe totto of afSOMdJUnna, ‘ fidelity the crown of Marwar.’ She marched that 
‘to ihdx lotd,' united themaclvea to tiie instant, carrying with bar the five then* 
-Mairtoas { though a few, as Ladnn, Neembi, sand auxiliariea, whose presence must have 
Ware'tmtbe adverse side, but the prindpsl ensured h is vietoiy. 
leaders, as Khyrwa, Qovindarh, aad The Oodawut clans, led by their chief 
•IBbadrajoon, UVete fdthful to thdr salt, of Hcemaj, Raipnr, and Baas, with all tbe 
’Of Uie servitos «f others. Bam Sing’s Karrnnsetes under the Thaooer of Kewnsir, 
ineolednie di^priteA him, Few remained united their rctuners with the Ohainpawata 
kieutor. But these Aereothms wei« nothing rad Kompawuts under the banners of 
to the loib of a tody ef five thousand Bokht Sing. 

^sreja auxiliarin^ wbdm his oennezion Bam Sing’s array feH far short of 
with a daughter of the prinoe of Bhooj his rivid’s since the defection of the 
IfVOOght to’ his aiA When tents were dharOjaa ; yet, tousting to tiie name of 
moved ottWde tdie oapftd, an incident sOteteign as “a tower of sticngh,’’ he 
■ooenAad Whioh, white it filnstrates the bohtlF inarched to the tneeuntor, and when 
ablgtilaF ohntMter «f the Bajpeot, may he reached the hostile field encamped near 
to togartted 'to i&s deal cause ef the lost ef the Ajnteer gate of Mairta. His rival was 
ianNigaiy to Baki Sing. An mauspidons net long behind, and marshalled his dans 
ThvsnhkdpOTbbednpon fhe£a»i«d, or wsB within three mites of the northOTn portal, 
hf thb tout in Which whs tbe dhadeja queen, eallbd thh gate ef Nagere. The spot to 


U) This Ti:ply tefert to n custom toalogouBtiothe Seyiiac Inireitititte, by offering 
•tratotaadsoil.’* 

ii) Oaolnmjiefnt msdite to avert the bmea «f toil. 
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oboM bad a aaered ahanster, a^d was cdl«d 
mateffi «a fhatt, whwe thare vaa abPM ci 
the Hindu Heeake^witb a fonatain, said 
to have baen ooaatruota-l by the Paadoa. 

Bakht EUag eomuancod the battla. 
Leaving bis oamp standing, ba odvanoad 
against bis nepbew and sovereign, adtom 
basolated with a general diaehargeoC his 
artillery. A tigorons cannonade was ooatb 
nned on both sides throngbont the day, : 
witboat a single laaa seeking a doaer 
encounter. It is no wonder they panaed ere 
the sword was literall; drawn. Hem was 
no foreign foe to attack ; brother met 
brother, friend enooQnttm I friend, and the 
blood which flowed in the veins of ail the 
oombatants wks derived from one eommon 
fountain. The relnctance proceeded from 
the the innate principle of natural 

offeotioD. Evening advanoed aimdat peals 
ef cannon wbon an incident, which could 
only oecur in an army of Bajpoote, stopped 
the combat. On tbo banks of the Roi jpa 
lake, the scene of strife, there is a monas- 
tery of Dadoopunti ascetics, built by Baja 
Boor Kng. It was nearly midway between 
rival armies, and the shot fell ao thick 
amidst thesa reclusM that they fled in a 
body, leaving only the old patriaroh. Baba 
(father) Eishendeo diadaiued to follow Ins 
disciples, and to the repeated remonatranoes 
from either party to withdraw, he replied, 
that if it was his fate to die by a shot he 
could not avert it ; if not, the balls were 
innozioua; but aithonchhe {sared not tor 
hitoMlf, yet hie gardeae and monastery 
wera not “charmed’’ and be eommaaded 
them to fight no longer on that ground. 
The appceaA of night, aad the aaoNd, 
character of the old abbot Ladeapnti, 
tonsured to make both pasties obey bis 
eemmands, and they withdrew to their 
respective encampments. 

The dam Unuti Qm armies in battle- 
array, each animated with a deadly determi- 


this day's combat, and he led tg* eip- 
Bgainst hia podfe Burning with the Pto. 
coheotion of the imUgiiitiee he had en&snd^ 
the chief of Ahwa, detennined to ahew (Mb 
** the enr oonld bite,’’ led Ida Cbuspawutg 
tothedmrgeagtdnatbisaovereigtt. Ipdfatd. 
by loyalty aud devotion “to the gedi of 
ktarwar,” reckless who waa its oeeopaqtb. 
the hrava Mairteaa mot h|a onset atad up 
hand. The ties of kin wars forgotten, m if. 
remembered, the sense of the unaatasik 
strife added a kind of frenay to thdr Tatonr, 
and oonfirmed their rsedutionto oonqnsr 
or die. Here the Mairtea, fighting uadK. 
the eye of this valiant though intemperatar 
prince had to maintain hia aneient fame, an 
“the first sword ot Ifaroo.” CHiere hui- 
antagoniet, the Qiampawot, jealous of thig 
reputation, tsad the like incentive, beddsn 
the obligation’to revenge the huulta oHered 
to bis chief. The oonflict wm awful : tbo 
diieftains of esch valiant olaa met hand to 
hand, singliag oat each other by name> 
Shere Bing chief of all the Hairteas was tbo 
first who sealed hia derotton by hia deatiu 
Hia place was aeon filled by hia brother, 
butoing for vengeanoe. Again bo cheered 
on hia Mairteaa to avenge the death of 
their lord, as be propelled hia steed against 
the chief of the Cbampawota. They were 
the sons of two natera of the Jeypur hooaes 
and had hitherto lived in amity aad 
brotherly kve, was exriianged for deadly 
hate. They snoouhtered, wbrni^car” hit 
the duat, and was borne from the field. Tbo 
loss (d their leaders mly inflamed the 
vaasala on hotbsidea, and it waa long heforo 
either yielded a foot ot gtound. But nnim 
bom, aad the repeated charges of Bakbt 
^ng, whaled whenvw hia nepbew could 
be found, at Issigth ^tevailed ; though not 
bbHI ^ extinction of the olan of Mairtea, 
who despiaing all odds, fought unto tho' 
death, j^ides tbsic liwd of BOkh, thera 
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il»ll the rab'Vumh of Eerwalt, Setrnroh, 
JboMorte, and llCafatri with bii three gidlant 
eiMis,aiid almoit all their retidtiera. 

’ ^ereia nothing more ohirahona in the 
days o^ Edward and Creuy than ilie death 
dt the lieir of Mebtri, wlio, with hie father 
and hrothm* seided hia fealty with hie 
Mood oo this fatal field. Re bud long 
engaged the hand of a daughter of a chief 
cC the Rirookas, and was occnpied with the 
Marriage rites, when tidinge readted him of 
tile epproash of the rebels to Msirta The 
knot had jast been tied, their hands had 
been jaiiied->bat be was a Mairtea — he nu- 
locked hiaband from that of the fair Nirooki, 
toeoort the itpsara io the field of battle. 
& the bridal reetments, with the noptia) 
oorooet (mor) encircling his forehead, he 
took hie station with his clan in the second 
day's figh^ and ** obtained a bride in 
Indra^ abode." The bards of Maroo dwell 
with delight on the romantic glory of the 
yonthful heir of Mehtri, u they repeat 
in their Doric Terse, 

"Kan a mooti hulbulla 

Gnila Boni a maila 

Asi ooss kurro ho aya 

Kouwnr UdehtriwalJa” 

The paraphernalia here ennnieroted ore 
very foreign to the cavalier of the west: 

" with pearls Hhining in his ears, and a 
golden chaplet round his neck, a space of 
eighty coss came the heir of Mehtri.'' 

The virgin bride followed her lord from 
Jeypur, but inateed of being met with the 
tabor and lute, and other signs of fretivity, 
wail and lamentation awaited her within 
the lands of Mehtri, where tidings came of 
the calamity which at once deprived this 
branch of the Mairteas of all its supporters. 
Her part was soon taken ; she commanded 
the pyre to be erected ; and with the turban 
aud twrah, which adorned her lord on this 


fetal day, she followed his shade to the man« 
■ions of the sun. I sought out the cenotaph 
of this son of honour in the blood-stained 
field : hut tbe only eovronnff immortelte 1 
could wreathe on these sandy plains was 
snpplied by tbe Barda^ whose song is full 
of martial < fire as he recounts the gallantry 
of " jroswar Mehtri walla" 

Tbe Mairteas, and their compeers on the 
side of the prince, made sad havoc amongst 
their opponents; and they etill maintain 
that H was owing to the artillery alone 
that they were defeated. Their brave and 
loyal leader, Shere Sing of Beab, bad frait* 
lessly endeavoured to recall hie brother-in« 
law from the path of treason, but ineffect* 
ually ; be epoke with sarcasm his means to 
supplant Ram Sing by his nnde. The reply 
of tbe old baron Ahwa is characteristie : "at 
least 1 will tarn the land upside down > " t» 
which Sbero Sing rejoined, angrily, ha 
would do his best to prevent Idm. Thus 
they parted nor did they meet agaia till 
in arms at Uiiifta. 

In surveyug this field of slanghter, tlie 
eye discerns no joint d'appui, no village or 
key of position, to bo tbe object of a atrug* 
gle : nothing to obstruct the doubly-gorged 
falconet, wliich has no terroiv for the 
uncontrollable valour of tlie liahtore ; it 
perceives but a level plain, extended to the 
horizon, and now oovered with the me* 
moriale of this day’s atrife. Here appears 
the colonnaded mausoleuni, with its airy 
cupola ; there the bumble record of the 
name, clan, and sscha of him whose ashes 
repose beneath, with the date of the event, 
inscribed in rude character. Of these 
monumental records'I had copies made of 
about a score ; they furnish freSh evidence 
of tbe singular character of the Rajpoot. 

Bam Sing retired within the walls of 
the city, whioh he barricaded ; but it being 
too extensive to afford tbe chauoe of de* 
feuce against the enemy, be formed the fatal 
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TCsolation o{ e&lling to his aid the ICahtat- 
tas, who where then rising into notice. At 
aridnight, he fled to the south i and at Oojein 
fonnd the Mahratta leader Jey Appn Sin* 
dia, with whom he oorreoted measttrea for 
the invasion of hia country. Mesutime hia 
unole being master of the field, repaired, 
without lose of time, to the capital, where 
he was formally enthroned ; and hia an was 
proclaimed throughout Marwar. As skilfnl 
as he was resolute, he determined to meet 
on hie frontier tlie threatened invasion, and 
aocordingly advanoed to Ajmeer, in order to 
interpose between the Mahrattae and Jey* 
par, whose prince, Eesure Sing, was father- 
in-law to hia rival. He wrote him a loconic 
epistle, requiring him, either instantly to 
unite with him in attacking the Mahrattae, 
or declare himself his foe. The Jeypnr 
prince hiid many powerful reasons for nat 
aupporting Baja Bukht, but be at the same 
time dreaded hia enmity. In this extremity, 
he had recourse to an expedient too common 
in eases of difficulty. Concerting with his 
wife, a princess of Bedur ( then ruled by 
one of the sons of Ajeet ), the beat mode 
of extrication from his difficulty, he, requir- 
ed her aid to revenge the foul murder of 
Ajeet, and to recover his eons right. "In 
either case,” said be, " the sword must de- 
cide, for he leaves me no alternative : 
against him I have no hopes of success : 
and if I march to the aid of an stsssssin and 
usnrper, I lose the good opinion of man- 
kind. til short, he made it appear that alie 
alone could rescue him from hie perils. It 
waa therefore resolved to punish one crime 
by the oommissicn of another. Eesnri Sing 
signified his assent : and to lull all suspicion 
the Rehatorui was to visit her uncle in his 
camp on the joint frontier of the three 
states of Mewar, Marwar and Ambar. A 
poisoned robe was the medium of revenge. 
Baja Bukht, soon after the arrival of his 
niece, was declared in a fever ; the phy- 


rician was sonimoned : bol • tfca rtatn «f 
seoKts, the «a%a, declared be- Wad be* 
yond the reach of medicine, «ad bidw 
him prepue for oth« scenes. The ilrirepidl 
Rahtore, yet undismayed, reeeived ' ttw 
tidings even wiih a jeet ; "What Soejsi* asiA 
he, “no cure P Why do yon take my lanld* 
and eat their prodnee, if you eannot oomhab 
my maladies P What is your nrt good 
forF* The vadya excavated a email trench' 
in the tent, which he filled with water^ 
throwing into it some ingredient, the water 
become gelid. ‘This’* said he, “can be efibeted 
by human skill ; bnt your case is beyond 
it ; haste, perform the offices which religion 
demands.” With perfect oomposnie he 
ordered the ohiefs to assemble in bis tent ; 
and having recommended to their proteo* 
tion, and received their promise of defend- 
ing the rights of his son, he summoned thw 
ministers of religion into his preseno& 
The lost gifts to the chnroh, and these her 
organs, were prepared; but with all hie 
firmness, the anathema of the Satis, as they 
ascended the funeral pyre on which his 
hand had stretched his father, oame into 
his mind ; and as he repeated the ejaonle- 
tiou, “may your corpse be ooosamed in for- 
eign land !'' he remembered he waa then 
on the border. The images which crossed 
his mental vision it is vain to sarmiae i he 
expired as he ottered these words; and 
over his remains, which were burnt on the 
spot, a cenotaph was erected, and is etill' 
called Booro Bewul, the ' Shrine of £viL’ 
But for that foul stain, Baja Bukht 
would have been one of the first princes of 
bis race. It never gave hirtii to a bolder t 
and his wisdom was equal to his valour. 
Before the commission of that set) he wan 
adored by his Bajpoota He waa chiefly 
instrumental in the conquests made fromr 
Guaerat : and afterwards, in oonjunetion' 
with bis brother, in defeating the imperial" 
viceroy, Birhulluud. Hia elevation ooultt 
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»«Hrin*iM.£SnMSM Fing 
1MM UteUjr ineupwn'alini thfOiucH ungo- 

tf# iMroM HmriMgrt laf 

tlHt turn Mta their p|i 9 oe, " here 
^m^tMiaroiiMiA the right et eieetwa, when 
iooepepi^ rendered . each a meaenro 
fefi|yirite» ^ it aright whieh their awn 
a^ltaniiyy l§ya, at w# U a« the roiee of jae* 
tinh.hava laitAereA eaared. AoeordlDg to 
{ll|di\ri|^ nearly ell the feodality of 
^Khroe viilinilly (ooogniaed, and ewMe to 
m^laiib the aila<n>e of hie raeeeieort Bejey 
fUng. Hu Biyae of hihaneer and Kishea* 
gii|hi, hehh independent braqohea of thie 
honaa, fare in their aiaent. Bejoy Sing va> 
MBordingiy proclaimed and installed at 
end f«(birith condncted to Hairta 
. nareg'fM'ioee, Bam Sing, accompanied 
^ay 4PM to the eiege of Botab. and ettbee> 
qaantly ttnongb Ifewar, keying oontribu* 
tiou ai they paaeed to Ajmoer. fleie a die* 
fate QOcuTfcd between the brave Bathmre 
and ^dta, whose rapedoos spirit for plnn* 
der reeeived a eevere reproof ; nevertheleos 
thi^ CMaHd the frontier, and entered Mar- 
«nr, Bejey Sing, with all the hereditary 
volnnr of hh| race, marched to meet the tn- 
yadnta, at the bead of nearly all the chivalry 
pf JIbmo. amoonting to 200,000 men. 

The day both armies encountered, 
they Umited their hostility to a severe can- 
naaade and partial actions, the iuhabitauts 
gf Mskta suj^lyingthe combatants with 
foed« in vbich serviae many were hilled ; 
cfenn the reduee Vsdoopnntie ran the risk 
in, this patriotic straggle, end eoveral of the 
old patriarch's diadples suffered. The 
eewnd degr paaead in the aarae manner, with 
nmny despite charges of cavalry, in which 
the llshrattas invariably anffeted, cspsoially 
Cromaselsothody of S,000 select hoMs, all 
pwed inaaSMMHr, whieh nothing could with- 
•ta»4s. The enperior nomertcal etrength 
q* Bam Bing and his alUes compolkd 


Bejoy Bing pot to angleet the amanaot ee>. 
hreat Tbionghont Aa Bgst sad saeoidl 
days* eoeahat, the oattk ^ ^ tsain hlA 
be«B kept yoked ; on the third, they had 
eairifd them to a tmdl rivulet in the tear 
to water. It was at the precise moaneat of 
time triicii the legion of eoirasaimrs were 
cetnening from a charge which had broken 
to pieces the Mahratta line, ae thsip 
approached their friends, the word “daggo’* 
spread like wild fire ; they were mistaken 
for Bam Sing'e adberente, and a mniderone 
shower of grape opened upon the flower of 
thdr own army, who weire ttwn to pieces ere 
the fatal error w>s discoreied. But eueb 
was the impreseion which this bend of 
heroes had jnet made on the Malfrsttai, that 
they fbared to take advantage of this dis- 
aster. A feeling of horror perraded the 
army of Bijoy Sing, as tbs oh<dos of their 
chivalry conveyed the eleia and the wound- 
ed to the omnp. A council of war wae 
gammoned, and the ud of saperetition eame 
to cool that valour which the Mahrattes, 
in spite of their numbers, could never 
subdue. The Bqje was yoaog,— only twenty 
years ef age 9 and being prudent ae well ae 
brsve, he allowed exporieuoe to guide him. 
The Baja ef Bikaneer, of the same bin and 
elan, took the lead, ud advised a retreat. 
In the accident rriated, he eaw the hand of 
Providuoe, which bad sent it to serve as a 
aigaal to desist. The Baja had a gMs* 
ctahe to lose, and doubtless' deemed it wise 
to pnaerve his anxiliarioe for the defeatee 
of bis own domiuions. It was a ease 
which required the energy of Bukhta: but 
tbe wavering opinion of tbe oenncil soon 
spread Btronghout tbe camp, end wm not 
onobeerved by the enemy : nor wae it till 
fiikueer marched off with his aid, towards 
tbe-eieea of tbe day, that any e draut s gw 
was taken of U. Then Bim Sing at the 
head nf a body of Bajpeete and Uahrattea 
poured down upon tbeni, ud " smi'c gut 
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|Wtff” btcaute <316 wdfet of ilie Hiay. To gain 
lUtairM irit< the (aek 6b]ect of the diahom- 
iitod Hind panftMtifttOk ftahtOraa i hut uaa^ 
ehiefa with their vasaata marched difeet for 
their eetatea. The gana vere abandoned to 
their fete, and became the fitat proud trophy 
the bKahrattaa gained over the dreaded 
fiajpoots. The Baja of Eiahengnrb, alao a 
Bathore, followed the example of bio 
brother prinoe of Bikaneer, and carried Uif 
hie banda. Thna deaerted by hie diepirited 
and now diaperaed batons, the young prinoe 
had BO aitematite hot flight, and at midnight 
he took the ronte of Nagore. In the dark^ 
nesa he mietook the road, or was misted 
into that of Baya, whose chieftain was the 
companion %f his flight. Calling him by 
name, Latl Sing, be desired him to regain 
the right path ; bnt the orders of a sovereign 
at the head of a viotorioae army, and those 
of a fugitive prince, are oocaMonatly reeieved, 
even amongst Bajpoota with some shadee 
of diatinetion. The chief begged pertniemon, 
as he was near home, to visit his family and 
bring them with him. Too dignified to 
reply, the young prince remained silent, and 
the Xiiaooor or Bayn (1) loitered in the rear. 
The Baja reached S.ajwana, with only five 
of his cnirassisra ( riHakpoth ) as an escort. 
Here he eould not halt with safe^ ; but as 
ha left Ithe <9posite barrier, bis horse drcp* 
ped down dead. He moanted another 
belonging to one of his attendants, and 
gained 1>eawat, three milee further. Here 
tlie steeds, which had been labouring 
throngfaout tits day nnder the weight of 
heavy armour, in addition to the usaul 
burden of tiieir ridem, weiis too jaded to 
proceed ; and ISTagore was stilt bitteea miles 
distant. Leaving his wora>oat eseor^ and 
eonoealing his rank, bs bargained with a 
Jat to oonvOy him befdte break of day to 


the gats of Bagdte fof tto 'lifei hf five 
rnpcOs. The peasant, aHerOtipUlsitili^f' 
the coin should be 'HMi MNS 

currsney,' which BtHI remains Aw ststiissl^ 
the common oar of husbandly tridihiVMfM 
fottb, on which the king Of MOnBO«HS«dsd 
and was drawn by a pair of Nagmi MESH 
The royal fugitive was bnt littla sstiSfetd 
with their exertions, though ilieir pnss tMt 
good, and kept contiunally urging tiMMt 
with the cnetomary cry of " Aaxir’’ ” hunk'* 
The honest Jaf, consemns feat bis eattlS dli 
their best, at length lent all temper. BS* 
peating the sounds " haak 1 heuti T ** trMt 
are yon,** asked he, ‘‘thtt aVe honying on 
at this rate P It were more becoming fent 
each a sturdy earl shontd be in the field 
with Bejoy Sing at Msirta, thSn posting hi 
this manner to Nagore. One #onId Snpposb 
yon had the aontbrons ( dejUAsttiS ) at yUUb 
heels. Therefore be qniet, fOr net a jdt 
faster shall I drive.’’ Morning brbke, hud 
Kagore was yet two miles distant : the Sat^ 
tnming ronnd to view more attentively Ms 
impatient traveller, was overwhelmed with 
ccnstematioB, when ha recognised his ptineS. 
He leaped from the vehicle, borror-strnek 
that be should have been ritting " on the 
same level ” with his sovereign, end abso^ 
luteTy refnaed to sin any longer againet 
etiquette. *' I pardon the occasion,” said fee 
prince mildly : "obey.” The jat resumed 
hie seat, nor, ceased eXSlahning Amitl 
flank 1 until he reached the gate of Nagorni 
Here the prince alighted, paid his pMse tfi 
conveyance, and diamissed the dat ht BSm 
wal, with a promise of further reema^ptoflw 
hereafter. On that day fee SheUy fUUeetSd 
Nagore, but not befinn Bi^ny Shif had 
despatched the ohief of Hutsolbh hi dtfehd 
the ospiial, and issned Ms prSdafimfiSAs -to 
summon the ban oi Bfenhir. 


(1) Or Hcrflln in the map. ob the road to Jabil Mahta. 




mSTOBY OF SAOASTHAK. 


< ,.,'iDiiriag fixa^oQtbs h« defevAad hiimalf 
ftaUantIf in Kagor«, »g«iiut «hi«h th« 
4«4filtoi7^ ^a|iriUte% JUUle acetutoned to 
^ pperatioai of a aiege^ made no imptea* 
•ioii,arhUe they anffeced from the aaUtaa of 
their alert an teg on iat, Kaoonraged by thoir 
isaetifit^, the young prinoe, emhued with 
all the naUre valour of hia race, and impell* 
ed'hy that deoirive energy of mind which 
t^haneterisad hia father, determined upon a 
afep which haa immortaiiaed hia memory. 
He teaelved to eat hia way through the 
tneuy, and aolicit aaccoura in person. He 
had a dromedary corpa five hundred strong. 
Placing on these a devoted band of one 
thousand Baj pools, in the dead of night he 
paaaed the Mahratta lines nnobaerved and 
made direct for fiikaneer. Twenty-four 
houra aiifiieed to seat him on the same gadi 
with ita prince, and to reveal to him the 
melancholy fact, that here he had no hopes 
of aoccour. Denied by a branch of hia own 
house, he resorted to a daring experiment 
upon the supporter of his antagonist 
The next morning he was on hia way, 
at the head of hia dromedary escort, to 
the eapital of the Cutchwahas, Jeipoor. 
The “ ships of the desert/' eoon conveyed 
him to that city. He baited under the walls, 
and sent a messenger to eay that in person 
he had come to aolicit hia aasiatance. 

Besnri Sing, the son and successor of the 
great- Sowaie Jay Bing, bad neither the 
tiilenta of hia father, nor even the firmness 
which was the common inheritance of bis 
race. He dreaded the rival Bahtore ; and 
the pasillanimity which made him become 
the assassin of the father, prompted him to 
a breach of the sacred laws of hospitality 
( which, with courage, is a virtue almost 
inseparable from a Bajpoot soul ), and make 
a captive of the son. But the base design 
was defeated by an instance of devotion and 
resolution, which will serve to relieve the 
Bajpoot character from the dark shades 


I which the faitbfnl bistcrian is sometimes 
forced to throw into the picture. Civil war 
is the parent of every crime, and severs all 
ties, moral and political ; nor most it be 
eapeoted that Bajpootana should furnish 
the exception to a rule, which applies to all 
mankind in similar oiroumstancea. The civil 
wars of England and France, during the 
eonflicti of the White and Bed Boses, and 
fiiose ef the League, will disclose scenes 
which would sufifice to dye with the deepest 
hnea an entire dynasty of the Bajpoota. 
Let such deeds ap the following be placed' 
on the virtuona aide of the aconnnt, and the 
Crimea on the opposite side be aaoribed to 
tiie peonliaritiea of their condition. 

The devoted aaorifiee of Shffo Sing, the 
chief of the Mairtea clan, has already been 
recorded. When victory declared acainst 
the side he espoused, the victorious Biikht 
Sing resumed the estates of Reah from hia 
line, and conferred them on a younger 
branch of the family. Jowaii Sing wos the 
came of the iodividual, and be was now 
with the chosen band of the anu of hia 
benefactor, soliciting ancoour fram the king 
of the Cutchwahas. He had married the 
daughter of the chief of Atcbrole, one of 
the great vassals of Jeipoor, who was deep 
in the confidence of bis sovereign, to 
whom be imparted bis design to seize the 
person of hia guest and suppliant at the 
interview be bad granted. Aware that aucli 
a acbeme could not be effected withoat blood* 
abed, the Atchrole chieftain, desirous to 
save hia aon-in*law from danger, under an 
oath of secrecy revealed the plot, in order 
that he might secure bimseir. The Jeipnore 
prinoe came to the ''Traveilete’.haU’’-(cffiarm* 
tala ), where the Bahtore had atigtited ; 
they embraced with cordiality, and seated 
themselves on the same gtdi together. 
While compliments were yet passing, the 
faithful Mairtea, who, trne to his pledge, 
had not even hinted to hie master the 
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himtipbMd IteuU 
iwflWfUiiteijr btbwii itJw JiMfoor yciaat, 
ulittfoft w if AceiHc&farii^, 'Od th* flawing 
•Uirt of faia Mb*. Xfae Baj», ifeiHwiag .HHtiul 
fto th« 'l«wier-of **(410 «w«»a of 

Iftcvu*,’' MOMHdud, " Wby, Skaeoor, 9«a 
UllMn n mtt im the ftaA-gvoaoii .to* 
degr lllM4eg re^ifwai ft, MwhMxjH/* 
eras the kteoelic -vepljr i <f«r tlw 
Maixteu <anu tfie aoveveignia vigbt fieiMl. 
.T«i»iiig «o hie jitrAoei^ be Mid, A'^, 
depart, or yoor life,or Jibeity i# endanger- 
ed." Bejoy Sing arose, and his trecheroas 
host made an attempt to follow, hat left his 
design impeded iby the iposttioB the .loyal 
chief had taken on liia garment, whose 
drawn daglfer was already pointed to his 
heart, where he threatened to sheathe 
it if any hindrance was offered to the 
safe departure of his sovereign, to 
whom he coolly siud as the prince left 
the astonished assembly, " send me 
word when you are mounted.” The brave 
Bejoy Bing shewed himself worthy of his 
servant, and soon sent to say, - “ he now only 
waited for him a message, the import of 
which was not misunderstood by the trea- 
cherons Cntohwsha. The leader of the 
Mairteas sheathed his dagger — arose — and 
coming in front of the Baja, made him a 
respectful obeisance. The Jeipoor prinoe 
could not resist the impulse which inch 
devotion was oalculated to prodoos ; ha 
arose, returned the salutation, and giving 
vent to his feelings, observed aloud to hie 
chiefs, *' Behold a picture of fidelity > It 
is in vain to hope for success against such 
men as these.” 

Foiled in all his endeavonra, Bejoy Sing 
had no resonroe but to regain Nagore, which 
he effected with the same celerity as he 
quitted it Biz months more passed away 
in the attempt to reduce Kugore ; but 
though the siege wu fimitlesB, not so were 
U 




As efbsts «{ bis ulyil :oHiec 

A whom eleaoift sUt filMi 
bad Mbasktsd i IfanMUi, tFbifwtsii^' 
iScdot, bad iMcswd hk tag } usid basilis 
fibs asidcad and dhe town Jm 4«ldf« 
#aioiie,BesssnA, surdFikdi, wwrefbh 
ttlaeas grluek bad ttot been 'esdnssd^ ' ta 
fihis •zfaemity, Bejoy Bisg likened to bn 
offer to relieve him from Asse jsttMpiieil 
difficoltaes, sshMi, fn -its eoneeqnmow, 
.rdicnateddoremerdiw l>«ghtesb ^gemdfe db* 
orawa of Marwar. 

Jl Bajpoot and an Afghan, both feelb 
sKldwss Qii a small monthly pay, offered^ ff 
their (fsanliss mtte psovided dor, to saorifieo 
themselves for his safety by the assassina* 
tion of the If shratta eommander. Aasum- 
ing the garb of camp-inttlers, they approach- 
ed the head-quarters, feigning a viotent 
quarrel. The simple Ifahratta chief was per- 
forming his ablutions at the door of hie tent, 
which as they approached, they became more 
vociferous, end throwing a bundle of state- 
ments of aeooant on the gronnd, begged he 
wonld decide between them. In this mannw 
they came nearer and nearer, and as he list- 
ened to their story, one plunged hli dagger 
in his side, exclaiming, “ this for hfagore J" 
and “ this for Jodiipoor I" said bis com- 
panion, os be repeated the mortal blow. 
The alarm was given; the Afghan was 
elain ; but the Bajpoot called out ‘‘ thief 
and mingling with the Uirong escaped by a 
drain ioto the town of Kagors. Though 
the crime was rewarded, the Bahtote tefbseA 
to see the criminal. The siege continued, 
but in spite of every precaution, reinforce- 
ments both of men and provisions continued 
to be supplied. It ill suited the rastlees 
Mahratta to waste his time in these desert 
regions, which could be employed eo wfieh 
mote profitably on richer Isnd : a oompror 
miss ensued, in which the caose of Bam 
Sing was abandoned, on stipulating for a 
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JBatd trfWBid Mi the mnwader of 

impoitimt tertieie and dl^rtriet Ajmeer 
in fttU. amreigni^ to th» Midiratta, ia 
' KUMMttKVt oomjpaaaatHm for the blood ot 
JTagr Anw. The aonaeoB wM thmapproaiA- 
lag t they broke and took ptaaaaiioa of 

thiaibipartidit eoaquat^ arhieii. ptaoed i& 
the reqr heart of ihaae regioaob n>kf 
od thokeyof JkaJpootaitOi 

The atom of Bfe Osorgo Boir vaeea over 
■khe hotttomeata of Ajmeer, plented, if there 
ia ary troth ia politieal deolarationa, not for 
the pnrpoae of oonqaeat, or to awell the 
rerentaea of Biitiah India, bnt to guard the 
libarldea and the lawa of tiieae aaeient priaei* 


polities from rapine and disorder. It is to he 
hoped that Ibis banner* eriU nersr be ether* 
irias mnployed, and that it may mtw be 
caeorated by the bmve Bajpoot. 

Tho deosrtad Bam Sing eoatinnad to 
amert hia tighte with the aamo obatinaey by 
which ho lost them ; and for which he ataked 
hia life in no leoo than dt^tami eneonntera 
againat hia ande and eouain. At length, on tho 
death of Boanri Sing of Jeipoor, hariog loot 
hia main anpport, he accepted the Uanrar 
share of the Balt Lake of Bambnr, and 
Joipoor relioqniohing the other half, ho 
resided there until his death. 


OHAtTPEB accck. 

Madoji Sini» tueeetdt Jty Appa^-^UnioA tia ‘Eta3u»re* iind 

joinad fy Umaet Btjf andSamdani, agaiut tie ifakratioafJB^d^e ^ 
ToHga.—-8iadie defeated.— Afiiuer retakm, emd tr^arg 
nnn»Ued.-^dfedctji Sindia reeruite hie army, teiii tie aid of De Spignu ,^. . 
Tie Bajpeote meet him an the frontier of Jeipeer.—Jealoueiee ef 'the 
Jlliea.—TAe Ceteiioaiae aiieuaied by a eeurrUoui etama.— Battle efPd!^ 
fun.—^Effeeie pf tie Jeipooreanf treachery, in tie defeat of the Baiterea.’^ 
Stanza of tie Cutciwaha bard.— Suggeetion gf Bejoy 8ing,—iia eiiefe 
rgfeet it, and the Prince preparee for tear.—Treaeon of tie Bahtore ehi^ 
of Kiehenguri.—Tie Mairaitae invade Afarwar.—Beeoluiion of the oiieft 
of Ahtoa and Atope to conquer or perieh.—Raitoree encamp «it tie plane 
of Mttirta.— Golden opportunity loti iff deetroyiny the Mahr^ta army,— 
Fatal compliance of the ehiefe with the ordere of the doit minuter.— Bout 
of the eamp.—Heroiem of the Baitore elane—iinr deetruetion.— Treachery 
of tie Singwi faction.— The chief miuieter tahea poieon.—Befieetioae on the 
Rafpoot character, toUh reference to the protective alliance of the Sritiei 
Government. — Reeumption of Journey.— fiirrow.—Crou the field of iattie. 
See-kote, or Mirage, compared iciti the Sehrab of Scripture.— Deeert gf 
Sogdiana. — Hieear—at eea . — DeeeriptioH gf J kirrow,— Cenotaph of 
Heraiurna Dae,— Alueataae.— Beak.— The mountain Maire -their deaeent 
upon Beak — slay ite eAief.—Govindgurh.—Ckate of a hyasna.—Laie of 
Poekkur — geological dctaile.—Deecription of the Lake— ite legend.— Ago- 
pal, the founder of AJmeer.—Bee*ildeva,thoOhohan king of AJmeer,— 
Placet of devotion o» tie * 8erpetU~roek.’ - Ajmeer.— View of Diar-ooi 
Khyr.— Geological details.— (kly of Ajmeer.— Ite rising protperity. 


Masaji Sindi» Bacee«ded to the ooni' 
mend oE the horde led by hie relation, Jey 
Appa« He had the geniue to dieoover that 
bis Bouthron horse erould never oomplete 
with the Bajpoots, and he set ubont improv* 
ing that arm to which the M.ahrattas finally 
owed success. This sagacious chief soon 
pereeived that the political position of the 
great statee of Rajasthan was most favour* 
able to his views of establishing his power 
in this quarter. They were not only st 
varianoe with eadi other, bat, as it has al- 
ready appeared, were individually distracted 


with civil diesentioni. The interfbrenoe of 
the Sana of Oodipoor had obtained for hit 
nephew, hladbn Sing, the gadi of Jeipoor ; 
bat this advantage was gained only throngh 
the introduotinn of the Mabrattas, and the ' 
establishment of a tribute, as in liCsrwar. - 
This breve people felt the irkeomenesa of 
their chains, and wiehed to ehakc them xdF. ' 
hisdbn Sing's reign was short ;he was sue* ' 
ceeded by Pertap, who determined t» ' 
free himself from this badge of depends ‘ 
ence. Accordingly, when Madsji Sjtndiq ' 
invaded hie country, at the head of » 



maeiom of baustban. 


anay, Iw on iSb» 8a)itorm 
fat 1 ^ Tbe oaose ww that ()N(% : Md 
flify jointly 4aten»in«t to tndonn whnt 
Inid UmA As the bnrd o( the JCshtora 
o l Oor i^ iSojr forgot sff tbsir jasi ground 
el ngfsllfot ^ fet^oOf onui-i, 

nodoMtlhofioOpta’oflliea^ cMva^ ttaAtt 
tM^Ohleftai* of JMhf «Anm iiloltty bos 
bowno noobtljrMQordod. At Toogn ( ths 
linttln.Halso t«medt]iata£ Lslsont), th« 
aivnl /mnnies mioottntefeA The eelebrsted 
ebiefli, IsibmI Beg nikd Uundsni 
■Am tliftlr Ibtntn to thooo at tbs combined 
Bkjfooli. end gained *n entire eiitery, in 
lohiAtiM BthtoiesiMd their fait obore «f 
glory. The nubi# chief of IteOh formod kit 
Jtnhtera horse into a dense mass, with 
which he oharged and overwhelmed the 
flower of Sindia's army composed of the 
refnlaht liodsr the celebrated Oe Boigoe (8). 
Sihdia w« dtivM frotn the fleld, and re* 
tired to Mbttra : for ynan lie did net re> 
eonerthetfOverity of thia day. The Bnb* 
teres sent a fotee under the Dhabaie, whieh 
redeemed Ajmeer and annulled tboir tribu- 
tary engagement. 

The genina of Oelieral Comte De Boigne 
ably sedended the enSrgetio flindia. A re* 
gidarfOMo trat «li|aipped, far superior to 
any hitherto khown, and wnt ted Into 


pnotana to redeem the dlemee of Tonga. 
The warlike Bahtoree detarmined not to 
Mrait the attadk withks their wwui liaiihA 
hot marohed their whole fowe to the nor- 
thern frontier of Jeipoor, and formed a 
jancthm with Gntohwahaa at the town 
dl Pawn ( Ticarwtti ). The words <rf the 
Wse-song, wbieti the faispiriog herds repeats 
ed as they adraaoed, are StiU onrrsnt in 
l£arwiyj,butsn nnlinky atama. whiah a 
juvenile Ckarun hud composed after the 
battle of Tonga, had completely alienated 
the Cutchwahaa from their supporters, to 
whom they eonM not but acknowledge tiwir 
inferiority :» 

Oadul ign Amber ra Belba Zaktorma. 

The Bahtoree gaarded the pettioenta of 

Amber.’ 

This etanas was retained in recollection 
at tba battle of Patsn; and if nniveraal 
afBrtnation may be reserved as proof, it wae 
the cause of its lose, aad with it thad of 
Bejpoot independence. National pride was 
hnintiled : a private asreement was entsrsil 
into between the MfUirnttas and Jeipoor- 
eans, whereby the latter, on condition of 
keeping aloof during the fight, were to have 
their country secured from devastalion. As 


( 1 ) Pui rthho Pertap ha 
No hote ra Nath, 

Ajfla goona heive tUa 
Abhi pukero hath, 

*"rhe lord ^ the ahw eastiei preserved the beoocr of P»tap. He fbrgm fanner 
ofeboee, and again took him by the hand." 

(8) "Ala gauche la cavaleiie Balitore, an nombre de dh miUe hninittes, feadit sor 
leebdtailloika de M. de Boigne maigrele feu des batteries ulaceea eu avaot de la ligae. 
Lis msees bi«a serriis oMraient avec stacces : mait les Bantores, aveo le cOuragb opinmtre 
^ lea cttacteiue, ■’acliMmaieint a poursbivre i'sotion, et venaieut taw les artiHewh 
jusQues sur leurs pieces. Alors, les batailioos s'avanoerenA et lea Bbatorst, qui avaient 
perdue beaueoup ue mnnde, eomraencen-nt a a’ebranler. M. De Boigne, lea voyaut se 
.MAhebeu dmoMre,Teelamalaide du centre; maia les pvieret et les menacMa furent 
agpdcmsiut koutiire t les viugseiuu bataVtlons ttoaola, reetea iusRiite pendeut tamte la 
ymaee, et simvlee spectateimn au couihet. AemeuTereut eneoce VnvmobWes dance oe mo. 
unStat demM, Ijes deuu s\Uxtee se tet'nexcnt sbsces cette sotiou ean'^auic, qui n'eut aucun 
mmltst.” 




PBB80NAL NASRATin OV TSB AUTHOS. 


iMnl, fkt BUmmh 4ln.*ig«id n^l* tk» 
ttasriw «f Oa Beigntfa mmapiiig 

•If befott tiben: bMiwatvInfM Mppovt) 
tbay Were tom pkweaietil by* ■tMrtrm af 
grspe, tmA eompeOed te Ebandoa ffae Add. 
1b«n, H to I 'w a erded, tbe bnrre Bebtore 
•hewed the cRfftrenee between Ughting on 
pi 0 iMom, or^toreiga hnd, * and on hto own 
native aoft, 8vea the women, it to averred, 
phindand them of their horaea on tine die- 
aetrona day ; m heart-broken had the trat- 
tOroda oonduot of their alliea rendered them. 
IIk Jeipomreane paid deartyfor their le- 
vehge, and for the eooplet whieh reoordedit: 

ffAora, jMfs, fogri^ 
jAetoha, K*g, Maruar, 

P«mek nkm* nul-Uda 
Patun eiyM JUitari. 

Verbatim : 

“ Horae, shoea, turban, 

Mnatachio, eword [ of ] Marwar, 

Hive tliinga Bnrrendered were 
At Patnn bj ti>e fiahtore." 

Both these " riboU atrains ” are still the 
taunt of either nee : by each beae agenciaa 
are thronea ovecturned, and beroiam raodcr- 
ed abortive 1 

When the fatal reanlt of the battle of 
Patou was ooiamnnieated to Baja Bejoy 
Sing, be called a council of all hie noblee, 
at which the independent branehee of hie 
famly, the Bajea of Bikagfeer, Eisheafturh, 
and Boopnagurh aaatetad, fer the oeoee wee 
a eomiaon one. The Baja gave it an hie 
own opinion, that it wae better to f nlfil the 
tensM oi the former trcety, on the mnrder 
of Jagr jhppi^ acknowledge the cancelled 
tribute^ aadieatore Ajmeer, which they hed 
reeoeefed by a coup da moaa. Hie valorana 
otdaftaiaa oppoaad the d^prading auggeatnni 
and tmaatoMaaty vaocMiiiiowadad tb«t they 

aboold again try tite ohanuea of war en. 


they tignnA their IwmtltoftieBv SMitoiiaeolne- 
tion twaptd tii* priana, wb* toaneA hi»< 
BHunoni to gvery ihOdoM in hw dawibihnhi 
to aeaembla nndac tiieto Ba^a’a bnanwt gnew; 
mete planted catheeaaaagniMd ptaimai' 
Hatttt. A Sae army waa ambodtodt nab' 
a Bahtoie who oomid wieU aawced, bolt 
biouj^t it fer ewiea in the oanaa at Ide 
oonntry, and &11 thirty thoaaaad mao aanear-^ 
bled on the 10th Seplambvr 1790^- datog^ 
minad to eSoee the reeclleetioon of Pataft 
Thare waa one atoereant ti Baittoto 
nee, who sided os this oocanoot to lived, 
hie oouatry*e chains, and hia naaae shall he 
hrid up to exmaatien-^Buhadooi Biaft the 
chief of Ktobengnidt. Thia taaitor to hie. 
taawinn and ace heldy jointly with hto 
bather of Boopaagnrh, a doaain of two 
hnndrad and ten towabipa : not n £et 
enanating from Marirar, hot all by gmad. 
foora the kiaga; atill they Keairad the la«d«« 
and adcaowledged the anpramaoy of the 
head of Jodhpeor. The brothen had ^sae< 
relied ; Babadoor deapoilad bia brother of 
his share, aad being deaf to all ofiea cf 
medifdion, B^y Kng marked and ce- 
indnotod the oppressed chief into hto oepi- 
tal, Boopnagnrb. The fatal day of Patas. 
oeearred immediately after ; and Babadoor, 
barning with nveoge, repaired to De Boigno^ 
aad condooted him agaiaat hia nattooe hmd. 
Boopnagutii, it may be tnppoaad, was hia . 
first object, and it will afford « good proof 
of the eScioncy of the artillery «f Da, 
Boigae^ that he reduced it in twanky- 
fonr hows. Thence he preweodad to. 
Ajmeeir, whinh he inreotod; mi hen 
the pcopeiol WM made by the 
lor ita asTresdac, and for the. Iidlh 
meat of (ha fomer treaty. UadiQi is 
person remnisad at A jmaer, whfla kiaanay^ 
led by Lnkwa, Jeaawdada, Bodaefae# Bhpm.' 
and other Mebratta leadem «( hm ai^ WiSh 
the brigadea ot X>« Bcngaa andt etojhtgr 

piocsi of cnnnnn* advoAced egatnat the 



EISTOKT or SiJASTSiK. 


JBAMoimi. iTIm ]iI«Ii«sttM, freocdtag hf 
«1H laarah tiia vegulan wtdw D« 
BajgiUtMwnB]Md ai Kitntk '9%« Sabtom 
•mjr inutdi«irii«tt*oB tbapUaBof Matrta, 
obe flia)t,TMtiag «a th« villaga of Daogt- 
whi. Fifo oep»n4ed the Behtoroa 
fbomthe. ICahfettee; Do Boigno was yet 
ia'thbvear, bis gnos being deep sunk in 
tbs MU>«iy bed «f the Looni. Heron golden 
opfwrtQoity was lost, wbleh ooald nerer 
be r^ebted, of dseidiag %orse to horse’ the 
daias of snpremsey ; but the evil geoins 
d the Buktare again intervened: and as 
he was the vietim at Paton to the 
jealousy of the Cntchwaba, to here 
he beeame tlie martyr to a meaner eause, 
the honsehold jealonsiea of the civil minis* 
torn of his prinooi It is customary in all 
the Bajpoot states, when the sovereign does 
not command in person, to send one of the 
civil ministers as his representative. Him 
the fondal rdiiefa will obey, but not one of I 
their own body, at least withont some 
Kasard of disaention. Khoob Chund Singwi, 
tbs first miaistsr, was present with the 
Baja at the oaidtel : dangaram Bindarri and 
Bheemraj Singwi were with the army. 
Btger to efface the diegrace of Patau, the 
two great Balitore leaders, Seo Sing of 
Ahwa, and Halteedas of Asope, who had 
awom to free' their country or die in the 
attempt, demanded a general movement 
againat the Mahrettaa This gallant im- 
patlenoe was eeoonded by ell the other 
nobtefe. 4ti well as by e euecesaful attack on 
tim fbtageiv of the enemy in which the 
llitfitirettaa lost all their cattle. But it wae 
in vein they urged Ure raging erdonr of 
their Claes, the policy of taking advantage 
of it arid the absence of De Boigne, owing 
to whose admirable crops and well-appoiiit* 
cd park tlie dny st Patun was lost; Bbsem- 
rsj silenced ' their elamonr for the combat 
by pvodncing a paper from the minister 
Ehoob Chund, commaading them pn their 


aBsgianoe not to engage until the junction 
of Ismael Beg, nirendy nt Hagore. They 
fatally yielded obedienea. De Boigne a«- 
trionted his guns from the sanda of Alneen* 
was, end joined the main body. That night 
the Biksneer oontingsnt, perceiving the state 
of things, end desirous to husband their 
rasonroes to defend their own a,ltarB, with* 
drew. About an hour before daybreak, De 
Boigne led his brigade to the attaek, and com* 
pletely surprised the unguarded Bajpoots. 
They were awoke by efaowere of gnpe* 
shot, which soon broke their position ; all 
was confusion ; the resistsnoe was fSseble. It 
was the camp of the irregnlar infantry and 
guns which broke, and endeavonred to gain 
Mairta ; nod the civil commaaders took to 
flight. The alarm reached the more dis* 
tant quartera of the brothera in arms, the 
chiefs of Ahws and Asope. The latter was 
famed for the immense quantity of opium 
he consomed : and with difSoulty conld his 
companion awake him, with the appalling 
tidinga, ‘ the esmp has fled, and we are left 
alone '’’—“Well, brother, let us to horse.’' 
Soon the gallant band of both was ready ; 
and twenty-two chiefs of note drael opium 
togethor for the last time. They were join- 
ed by the leaders Of other clans ; and first 
and foremost the brave Uairteas of Beab, 
of Alneeawss, Eerwa, Chanoda, Govind- 
gurh ; in all four thousand Rahtores. When 
mounted and formed in one dense mass, the 
dbws chieftain shortly addressed them: ' 
''Where can we fly, brothers f But can ' 
there be a fiahtore who haa ties stronger 
than shame ( fep ) P If any one exist > 
who prefers his wife and children to 
honour, let him retire.” Deep silence 
was the only reply to this heroic appeti ; ' 
aiid SB the hand of each warrior was raised ■ 
to hie forehead, the Ahwa chief ganre the ■ < 
word ' forward.’ They soon cams ' up with ' 
Ds Boigne’s brigade^ well posted, and 
defended by eighty pieces of Miuwai, 




PEBeOML {TABEiTTVS CSf TSS AtrTSOB. 


**Seffieial»r F«tB& !” waa tfae ery, m, 
wgardtow of ■bowen ol grapa, tbit haroio 
baud «ha>^ up to the oaoaou’a month, 
driving avaty thing befora them, cutting 
down the line vrhieh defended the gnai, and 
paaaing on to ' awanlt the Uabrattae, vbo 
were fljring in aU directiona to avoid their 
impetnoM vaionr. Had there been a re- 
aerve at tbia mement, the day of hCairtn 
wonld have aurpaaaed tiiat of Tonga. Bnt 
here the akill of Do Boigoe, and the diaei- 
pline of hia troope ware on overmatch for 
vriottr nnauatained by diaeipline. The 
Bahtora band had no infantry to aeenre 
their viotory; the guns were wheeled round, 
the line was re-formed, and ready to reoeive 
them on thefr return. Freeh ahowere of ahot 
and grape met their thinned ranke; acoroely 
one of the four thousand left the field. 
The ehiefe of Aeope, Eernah, Chanode, Go- 
vindgurh/Alneeawao, Mouriro, and othera of 
leeaet note, were among the slain ; and npon 
the heapa of wounded, aurrounded by hia 
gallant clan, lay the chief of Ahwa, pierced 
with aeven-and-twenty wounda. He had 
lain inaensible twenty-four houre, when an 
old servant, during the night, searched for 
and fonnd him on the field. A heavy 
shower bad fallen, which increased the 
miseries of the wounded. Blind end faint, 
the Thsooor was dragged out from the 
bodies of the slain. A little opiate revived 
him ; and they were oarrying him off; when 
they were encountered by Lukwa'a hurkarat, 
in search of chiefs of note ; the wounded 
Thacoor waa conveyed to the heed-quarters 
at Mairta. lukwa sent a surgeon to sew np 


hie weunde ; but bediedrined ^.eorntmiy, 
and Mtaaed all eU, nutil tbe nnwriaat .^of lUt 
woaoded veaaaU waa attended to. Tbk iMhe 
man, iriien anffiolenriy reeowered, tufbasd 
all aidicitation from bia ayuapetfairiiig fdaa 
that tha uanal rejoiclDg might be permitted, 
and that ha wonld shave and peidona tha 
ablutions after aiekneaa, till he ehoidd see 
bia sovereign. The Baja advanSed irota bis 
oajntal to meet him, and lavished enaontiums 
on his oondoct. Ha now took the bath, 
preparatory to patting on the Iwnorary 
dreaa ; but in bathing hia wounds opened 
afresh, and he expired. 

Bheemraj Stngwi received at Nagore^ 
whither he had fied, a letter of aoeoeation 
from hie aovereigo, on which be swettowed 
poison ; but although he was indirectly tha 
canaeoftbe defeat, by his aupinenau, sad 
subsequent diagracefnl flight, it was the 
minister at tha capital whose treason prevent- 
ed tbe deetmetion of the Mahrattaa : Khoeb 
Ohund was jealous of Bheemraj ; he dread* 
ed being anpplanted by him if be retnmad 
from Mairta crowoed with aucceaa ; and be 
therefore penned the despatch which para>* 
lysad their energies, enjoining them to 
await the junction of Ismael Beg. 

Tbw^ owing to a snurriloua couplet of a 
bard, and to the jealousy of a ooiitemptible 
court-fsotioB, did tbe valiant Bahtorea lose 
their independenoe— if it can bo wiled loat‘*~ 
since eecb of these brave men still dwme 
himself a host, whan "bis hour should oome^ 
to play tbe hero. Their spirit is not one jot 
diminished since the days of Tonga and 
Mairta. (1) 


(11 Three years ago I passed two delightful days with the conqueror of the Hajpoota, 

A ' Tr. waa against tlie erous blanche of Savoy, tbe 

jd Bajpootf fell martyra to liberty} and 

"li^ 1 “V talents and 

hii'Vwr’igi to Aeir subjugation." He did them emple wd whm I 
field of*m<drta. tbe rMoembinneo of the past days fitted befere bun, as bensid^ all 
MMSwd JoStingniabed by We prinoe, lieloved ^ a numeioua and am^ 

flwSiir*^ S to feBow 5ti*enV,tbayeariof tbe veteraii, now nuabanag 
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m msmn m maAwsuai. 

' minttug*** thtw, irittmit oIEmmb iMr 

ilttiMi 'W'lMi flMtailMW %t«M tmmm fMiaditai. Kcrja tbM» Mfr -diOnrt^ «i 
4lN n w*ie at paMtadyoaNto^ llwTwt a M^^ ttus iwk ; oM JboBoar <ha pw pw w lm tj .and 
'y a W i Wikg y» w w liuitf <b«>enbMt* aiiya- waaUl oowit «t«b arbilnttiDDjitf iMM 

tMniMAd;kdt«ek«lao «]tarMr riem. Bvt 
a>d8 4 <iii »i i< te iteB>Di»«tfeatBd%<^^ mw wotoate faMw yanapidfraai42bloatfado 

■ < y'H l h«W, -fcoai ilrlMNavar «nnoc,%(yir adniic- Si^aataaR,(aid.’it>miie«tU it ihejr oMdit 
dbqr «w,lf «ivMital «Mtar df ladw < 8U«m tSng 

<*» tmmmatmt, it m<TCry inpootaatBa^Mot, lafiEdtak) voaMjiot, wkt, dn mplr te all 
Bid&HdraStHiBh vytni 4>f OoaenrawotJta aMMr«wt>«is (that m vished ffor «o 
.dliB^bdt. "Vh bBve Doling to dnad Vrom mam tairitDi^, Mid, " I totieaa yom ttcnk 
idsNk.^dMBnaHy or aolteokivaljr { mod tn «0; fcatitbaAima w^.oona Mkeo dfaara -mil 
low^'angi^ >ttieir'VM 7 dnarta* blood bi oar dM but losa (Mmo AbronghoKt dndio, Koa 
eauaa againit whataoor daeaonay bbraaton atoni^ped in, WoluMaj.at adudky ttiiaa ; dlha 
a»,tfcMiga ocdDaHMtie,1f m aAy-w/tt our I j>'/e<U (1) aaae «ipa oatd «aady *» dM eadaa, 
dHOa^boMoo lahn madiatien anil ba Of ' aodyoaitodionly Od tahe it bitibir •bit- Jt 


JDBoaatiiani'oiiaBOOie, (glide in agreeable truiqoiili^ in bis native city, wbicli, with oriental 
magniBcaiuie, he is beautii^ing by an entire new street, and a ‘bandgome dwelling For 
Vimaffi byianingnlas' eohimenee,'ju«tu8 1 amoaritmK fhia portion of my naraOtiTa I 'am 
Mutia peatearion'of a ‘‘-tfemdire ‘'-of his life, lattelr-publiahed, MEitteu nnder the ^e of 
nia aon, the Comte Charles deJBoigne, lirom this I extract his.aoconnt of the, batUe.of 
Hairtei It is not to 'be supposed that lie could then have ‘been acquainted with the seordt 
iateigum'ndiioh’wao arrayed da fkaonr of‘the'*‘«niits vran ” on thiarfiital day. 

*'‘IiM forom das Sf^amuten ae eomposaisflt de tMiitB-inile<oavaUeM.'de vingt 'Xaillo 
dtommea d’infantene ref^iere.-et de vinat-oic^, pieces denaabn. (Lea Jdarhattes axaiaot 
une oavalarie agala an nombre a celle da lannemi, .mail leur inbateria sa bomait ,aus 
‘bataiiliotn de M. Da 'Boigne, noutenua, il est vrai, par quKtre-vingt pwoas d' -artillegie. 
qba'CamHlantmiu laywitiaiide laimeaii, il edudiide torain >et twate rnn .plan ide 
ibalaiUa. 

La dix/airaat la jour, la b^ade reontl* ordm da marcher en .arant, etelle anrprit 1 m 
B ajqpontes pendant qu’ila faisoient leurs ablotiona du matin. Xea premiere b itaiUona are 
ei]iqngi(ta'pi|BOM-fie'eannon‘tarsnt<ninltraille,'eitfonoeten[t 1 m lignes de'laopemi et enlever* 
'eBt!8es<poaitM)ns. .-fioban, qni aonnandait fada<drOitc, a la metdeioe preaiieradMaBttge, 
paua avour-iecttanonniorase, ent I’ioqiEadence de s’evanoer bora deda^ne dn ooBBhat,)a 
la tete de iron bataillons. La oaviileiie Bahtore pr"Btatit de cette faute, fondit al'inata.nt 
attrhxi'dtfiAlit'lui conper-aa'ratnHe rarle KTeB-ae'Iarmee, qn’ll no parviut « rejoindre 
'qaiardeileu 9 )ua igmmdea dificnltea. .Xante la eavnlerieiannemioaemiit otMa enimonire* 
jnent, et ae jeiant avae impetusoaite aur k brigade, I’ettaqua sur tons lea ootea a la .foH. 
'XHe ent ete infaillible ment exterminee nans la presence deaprit de son chief. 'M. De 
'Soigne <t’aant ‘toperen de '-I orrenr nommise -par-aon'aile.'droiiteet prevt^aart lea enitee 
iqndeipouoaitieatraimeramitdispoeeanrlechtu^raen.inbDteriean -eoans vide {-heUav 
■qnare ) ; et per cettle disposition, prMsntant.partout un front a I'ennemi, elk q^posa 
one reaistanee invincible anx ohargea fnriensea desBabtorea, qni ‘fnrent enBn forces de 
‘ t pnher iniBe, Auaaitut -Uataaterie reprit mb miaitiona, et svanoant avec son artOlerie, 
.•Uofitinnewtkqas.gensaalanr tontik aiw dea -Baj oata. JDeja anr d« meatf henrea, 1 
JiSBnwni atnit'eempMtement faattn;; one fa«ire«prei, ks dSahmttea neat npoaaaeaian de 
HMi eaB^Mvae'tona aceieanaBaBialtibagagei ; irt ipeffr-eBnrensm*«tteijonroee, n twia»b ett a M 
l^pMsmiid la 'diile do Uistafaifkitipriaa daseank— JKtMdtwteari.k atr itfT Oamrine JiSUitmm 
•otiAiUtigmtaio Jf. -iitChiuml-ChmtuJDit iflioaideair. iffllBP, 
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W» not roar ^a«rer, «e mnoh u oar 
whtoh msYa you sovors!ga«, and 
iriti keep yoo Hla reaioaiag b not 
awworiky of atte&Cion, thonith I trait kb 
proplieey may oiovor be falflllad. 

%8.-*0amp «t Jhirrow, Soa eoii (11 
mitea ). On leaving Mairta, vre pnaeed over 
(be ground aaored to “ tba four thouMad,*’ 
vrboae bernio deeds, demonatrating at onoe 
the Rn jpoofa love of freedom and his claim 
to it, we have juat related. We this day 
altered onr nonne from tbe N.!? B., which 
would have carried uo, had we purened It, to 
the Imperial city, for a direction to the 
aouthward of east, in order to eroaa onr own 
Aravalli and gain Ajmeer. The rond waa 
excellent, the Boil very fair ; bat though 
tliere wrre eymptoina of cultivation near i 
tlie viltagea, the waatea were frightfully i 
pcedominant ; yet they are not void vege- 
tation I there is no want of herbage or ; 
stunted shrubs. The Aravalli towered ' 
majeatioally in the distant horixnn, fading 
fium our view towards the south-east, and 
intercepted by riaiug gronnda 

We had a magnificent mirage this 
morning ; nor da I ever reccllect 
observing this singularly grand pheno- 
menon on a more extensive scale, or 
with greater variety of form. The morning 
waa desperately cold ; therraonieter, as I 
mounted my horse, a little after eunriee, 
stood at 88*. the freesing point, with a 
eharp biting wind from the north-east The 
ground was blanched with frost, and the 
water-skins, or bhUtis maehake, were cover- 


ed vrith ice mt the aoi^r iCtid sdend^e 
shnrfas, eepeeiafiy the milkT ^ w4r*. ^Wtt- 
ptetely burnt op $ and a« Oe wesKb^l!^ 
been hitherto mild, ^ traneitihil ' flw 
teverely felt, by animate wnt 
mate. 

It is only in the odid season ihat ifae 
mirage is visible ; the eojonrnen of Ithroo 
oall it the tee-boU, or ‘ oastles ia tho idiO').* 
In the deep draert to the westward, the 
herdsmen and travellers through these re* 
gioiia atylo it ehittram ' the picture ; ’ while 
about the plains of the Chnmbal and Jnmna 
they term it detiaear ‘ the omen of the 
: quarter.* This optical deception has heed 
noticed from the remotest times. The 
prophet Isaiah alltides to it, when 'hesayt, 
‘*aud tlie par.'hed gronnd shall become a 
a poo1(S) i wliieh the oritic baa justly 
rendered, ** and the redra6(3) shall become 
real water." Quints Cnttins,' describing the 
mirage in the Sogdian desert, says that "for 
the space of four hundred furlongs not a 
drop of water is to be' foond, and' the sno’s' 
beat, being very vehement ia summer, 
kindles such a fire in the sands, that every 
thing is burnt np. There also arises such 
an exhalation, that the plsinn wear the 
appearance of a vast and deep sea : " whiidt 
is an exact description of the ekiUram, of- 
the Indian desert. Bnt the tekre^ and' 
ehittram, the trae_mmip< of lasinh, differ 

from that illusion celled the tee-bote ; and 
though the traveller will liasten to U, in- 
order to obtain a nigbt’a lodging, I do not 


(1) Literally, * The odd- weather oastles.' , 

(8) Isaiah, ehap. XXXV. V. 7, 

Sehara is * dseert ; ’ »hrai ' the water of the desert,' a term which the inhabit* 
ants at the Arabian and Persian deserts apply to tliis optical phenomenon. The 18th v. , 
chap. xK of Issish is oloeer to tho critic's version ; " I (fill make the Wild Mnesh ( Sebra )' ‘ 
n IKwl of water." Doubtless the traaslators of Holy th%t this fvheaottMnoti * 

w.as called *of the iFeate/ 4een»ed it * error ;v,^or translated , 

literatLy, “aud the water of the desert ahall become real **®”****^ t 

therefore lopped off the ab water, aad rea-l fSsAra instead w orara/?, whewhy the whole 
force and beauty of tho prophecy is not merely diminished, but lost 
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think h« would expept to slake his thirst 
then. 

When we witnessed this phenomenon 
at firat, the eye was attracted by a lofty 
opaque wall of Inrid smoke, which seemed 
to be bounded by, or to rise from, the very 
verge of the horixan. By slow degrees, the 
dense mass became more transparent, smd 
sssumed a reflecting or refraoting power : 
shrubs were magnified into trees j the dwarf 
X'h^re appeared ten times larger tlian the 
gigantic amli of the forest. A ray of light 
suddenly broke the line of continuity of this 
yet smoky barrier j and, as if tonuhed by 
the enchanter's wand, castles, towers and 
trees, were seen in an aggregated cluster, 
partly obscured by magnificent foliage. 
Hrery accession of light produced a change 
in the eAMram, which from the dense wall 
that it first exhibited, had now faded into a 
thin transparent film, broken into a tbonaand 
masses, each mass being a hnge lens ; until 
at length the too vivid power of the ana 
dissolved the vision : castles, towers, and 
foliage, melted, like the enchantment of 
Prospero, into “ thin air. ’’ 

I hstfl long imagined 'that the nature of 
the soil bad some efiect in producing this 
illnsoty phenomenon; especially as the 
eiittram of the desert is seen cbiffly on 
those extensive plains productive of the 
sajt, or alkaline plant, whence by incinera- 
tion the natives produce soda, (1) and 
whose base is now known to be metallic. 
But I have since observed it on every kind 
of soil. That these lands, covered with 
saline incrustations, tend to increase the 
effect of the illusion, may be concluded. 
But the difference between the tthrab or 
chittram, and the tee-kote or dettasur, is, 
that the latter is never visible but in the 
colli season, when the gross vapours cannot 
rise : and that the rarefication, which gives 


I sxiatenee to the other, destroys this when- 
i ever the sun has attained 20* of elevation. 

I A high wind is alike adverse to the pheno- 
menon, and it will mostly be observed that 
it covets shelter, and its general appearance 
a a long line which is anre to be sustained 
by some height, such as a grove or village, 
as if it required anpport. The first time 
I observed it was in the Jeipoor country ; 
none of the party had ever witnessed it in 
the British provinces. It appeared like an 
imineose w.illed town with bastions, nor 
could we give credit to our guides, wlien 
they talked of tiie see-kote, aud assured us 
that the objects were merely “ c.istlea in the 
air.” I h ive siuce seen, though but once, 
this panoramic scene in motion, and nothing 
can be imagined more beautiful. 

It was at Kotal), just as the sim rose, 
whilst walking on the terraced roof of the 
garden-house, my residence. As 1 looked 
towards the low range which bounds the 
sight tu the south east, the hills appeared 
in motion, sweeping with an undulating or 
rotatory movement along the liorizon. Trees 
and buildings were magnified, nnd ull 
seemed a hind of enchantinent. Some 
I minutes elapsed before I could account for 
' this wonder; until I determined that it 
must be the masses of a floating mirage, 
which Imd attained its most attenuated 
form, and being carried by a gentle current 
of air past the tops and sides of the hills, 
while it was itself imperceptible, made 
them appear in motion. 

But although this was novel and pleas- 
ing, it wanted the splendour of the scene, of 
this morniug, which I never saw equalled 
but once. This occurred at Htssar, wliere 
1 went to visit a beloved friend — gone, alas * 
to a better world, — whose ardent and 
honourable mind urged me to the task 
1 have nndertakea. It was on the terrace 


^1) Properly a carbonate of soda. 
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of Janies Lunisdaine’s hoase, bnilt amidst 
the ruins of the oautle of Feroz, in the centre 
of one extended waste, where the lion wtis 
the sole inhabitant, thnt I saw the most 
perfect specimen of this phenomenon ; it 
was really suhlime. Let the reader fancy 
himself in the midst of a desert plain, with 
nothing to impede the wide scope of vision, 
hie horizon bounded by a lofty black wall 
encompassing him on all sides. Let bim 
Watch the first sun-beam break upon ibis 
barrier, and at once, as by a touch of magic, 
shiver it into a thonsand fantastic forms, 
leaving a splintered pinnacle in one place, 
a tower in another, an arch in a thiid ; 
these in turn undergoing more than kalei* 
deseopic changes, until the “fairy fabric" 
vanishes. Here it was eraphitically called 
ffurrHund Raja ea poori, or, ‘the city of 
R,ija Hurchntid,’ a celebrated prince of the 
brazen age of India, The power of reflec- 
tion shewn by this phenomenon cannot be 
belter described, than by stating, that it 
brought the very ancient Aggaroa, (1) ! 
wliicli is titirteen miles distant, with its 
fort and bastions, clo«e to my view. 

The difierence then between the mirage 
snd the tee-iote is, that the former esibits a 
horizontal, the latter s columnar or rertical 
stratification ; and in the latter case, like- 
wise, a contrast to the other, its maximum 
of transliiccncy is the last stage of its exist- 
ence. In this stage, it is only an eye accus- 
tomed to the phenomenon that can perceive 
it at all. I have parsed over the plains of 
Meerut with a friend who had been thirty 


years in India, snd h« did not observe • 
tee-kote then beford onr eyes ; in fsot. scr 
complete was the ilinsion, that we only saw 
the town snd fort considerably nearer. 
Vonge gives a philosophical aceonnt oftliU 
phenomenon in Napoleon’s campaign m 
®)!ypt i and Dr. Ourke perfectly describee 
it in his journey to Rosetta, when “ dnmes^ 
turrets, and groves, were seen reflected on 
the glowing surface of the plain, which 
appeared like a vast lake extending itself 
between the city and travellers.’' It is on 
reviewing this aceonnt, that a critic has cor- 
reoted the erroneous tninslation of the 
Septuagint; and further dilated upon 
it in a review of Lichtenstein's travels 
in Southern Africa, (S) who exactly 
describes onr ne-hote, of the magnifying 
and reflecting powers of which he gives a 
singular instance. Indeed, whoever notices 
while at sea, the atmospheric pheno- 
mena of these southern latitudes will be 
struck by the deformity of objects as they 
pass through this medium ; what the sailora 
term a fog-bank is the first stage of our 
tee~kotr,. I observed it on my voysge home ; 
but more especially in the passage out. 
About six o’clock on a dark evening while 
we were dancing on the waste I per- 
ceived a ship bearing down with full sail 
upon us so distinctly, that I gave 
the alarm, in expectation of a collision; 
so far as I recollect, the helm was instantly 
up, and in a second no ship was to be seen. 
The laugh was against me— 1 had seen the 
“flying Dutchman, ’’ (3) according to the 


(1) This 18 in the ancient jiroriuce of Hnriana, and the cradle of the Aggarwa] raoe 
BOW incrchnntile, and all followers of Hari or Vishiiti. It misht have been the capital nf 
Agsranus, whose immense army threatened Alexander ; ' with Agra it- may divide the 
honour, or both may have been founded by this prince, who was also a Poru*. beine of 
Pniu'a race. ’ * 


(2) See Edinburgh Review, vol. xri. pp 66 and 138. 


(3) This phenomenon is not nnconimon 
the spectre of a Dutch pirate, doomed, SS a 
these sens. 


; and the superatitious aailor iMlievcs it to be 
warning and punishment, te migrate about 
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opinion of the experienced officer on (fhck ; 
nnd I believed it ira* real); » riaion of tlie 
mind : bnt I nov feel convinced it was 
either the reflection of oar ovn ahip in a 
P^ing cloud of tltia vaponr, or a more 
d^tant object therein refmcted. But enough 
of tliie eubject : I will ontj add, whoever 
has a desire to see one of the grandest 
phenomena in nature, let him repair to the 
plains of Mairta or Hissar, and watch before 
the BOD rises the fairy palace of Harchnnda, 
inSoitely grander and more imposing than 
a sunrise npoo the alpine Helvetia, which 
alone may compete with the ehiitram of 
the desert. 

Jbirrow is a thriving village appertain- 
ing to a snb-vaasal of the Mairtea chief of 
Beah. There was a small sheet of water 
within a mnsket-sbot to the left of the 
village, on whose margin, peeping through 
a few neema and the evergreen jiial, was 
erected an elegant, though small eXe/ri, 
or cenotaph, of an ancestor of the posses* 
aor. Tlie Thacoor is scniptuied on his 
charger, armed at till points ; and close 
beside him, with folded hands, upon tlie 
same atone, his faithful partner, who iieconi- 
paioed the wariior to Iiidra’s abode. It hore 
the follwiiig epitaph ; “on the 2d. Mc-g.sir, 
S. 1689 ( A. D. 1033), Maharaja Jes.swnnt 
Sing attacked the enemy’s (Aiungztb's) 
army, in which battle Thacoor Herukurna 
Has, of tlie Mairtea clan, was slain. To him 
was erected this shiine, in the munih of 
Megsir, S. 169»,” 

Water from wells is about thirty-five 
cubits from the surface ; the strata as fol- 
lows ; four cubits of mixed sand and black 
earth ; live of kunkur, or calcareous con- 
cretions; twenty of stiiF clay and sand: 
six of indurated clay, with particles of 
quartz and mica. 

(1) A sen lid inscription recmiled a siwi 
another inroad of the Mails, in S. 1831. 


Jfov. 89th.— Alneeawas, five eoss. Half- 
wsy, passed the town of Besh, so often men- 
tioned as the abode of the chief of the 
Msirtea clan. It is large and populous, and 
stti rounded by a well-constructed well of 
tbe calcareous concrete already desuribed., 
hero called morur, and which resists the 
action of the monsoon. The works have a 
most judicious slope. TheThseoor’s name 
is Buddnn Sing, one of the eight great 
barons of Maroo. The town still bears the 
name of Sheer Sing ea Reah, who so gallant- 
ly defeiidt d to the death the rights of his 
young sovereign Ram Sing, Bgainst his 
uncle. A beautiful landscape is seen from 
the high ground on which the town stands, 
m the direction of the monuiains ; the 
intermediate space being filled with large 
villages, relieved by foliage, so unusual in 
these regions. Here I had a proof of the 
audacity of the mountaineers of the Aravalli, 
in an inscription on a cenotaph, wliicli 1 
copied ; “On Monday the 3d Magh, S. 1835 
(A. P. 17'9), “Thacoor Bhopal Bing fell at 
the foot of his walls, defending them against 
the Mairs, having first, with his own hand, 
in order to save her honour, put his wife 
to death.’’ (I) J-uch were the Mairs half a 
century ago, and they had been increasing 
in boldness ever since. There was scarcely 
a family on either side the range, whose 
estatcB lay at its foot, whose cenotaphs do 
not bear similar inscriptiona. recording the 
desperate raids of these mountaineers ; and it 
may be a'iserted, that one of the greatest 
benefits we coofeired on B'ljpootaiia was the 
conversion of these iiuiueruus banditti, 
occupying some hundred towns, into 
peaceful, tax-paying subjects. We can 
say, with the great Cbohan King, 
Oeesildevu, whose monuments still stands 
ill Feroz's palace at Delhi, that wo 

ar end of Sewah, the Baoiie, who fell in 
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made Ihem “ carry water ia the atieeta of 
Ajmeert” and, still more, deposit their arms 
nn the Rana’s terrace at Oodipoox. We 
have, moreover, metamorphosed a corps of 
them from breakers, into keepers, of the 
public peace. 

Between Reshand Alneeawas wo eroiaed 
a stream, to which the name of the Looiii(l) 
is also given, as well as to that we passed 
aufaseqaently. It was here that De Boigne’a 
guns are said to have stuok fast. 

The sonndings of the wells at Beah and 
Alneeawas presented the same resnlts as at 
Jhirrow, with the important exception that 
the snbstratnm was steatite, which was 
so universal iu the first part of my journey 
from Jodpoft. 

Alneeawas is also a fief of a Mairtea 
vassal. It is a consideiabic town, populous, 
an apparently in easy circamstauces. Here 
^ain 1 observed a trait of devotion, 
recorded on an alUr “to the memory 
of Sooni Mull,’* who fell when his elan was 
exterminated in the cbatKe as;aiiist the 
rival Champawuts, at Mairta in the civil 
Mars. 

uYov. 3o. — Govindgurh, distance three 
coss or six niiiss. The roads generally good, 
though sometimes heavy ; the soil of a 
lighter texture tluui yesterday. The castle 
and town of Qoviuda belong to a foudatory 
of the duda clan ; ita founder, Qoviud, was 
grandson to Oodi leffros ; or, as Akber dub- 
bed him, tlie “ Moota Rsjs, from his great 
bulk. Of this clan ia the chief of Khyrwa, 
having sixteen townships in his fief : Bnnai, 
and Musooda, with its fifty-two town- 
ships, ” both now in Ajmoer ; having for 
Uieirpresent suzerain the “ Sirksr Company 
Bahadur ; ” though in lapses they will ssili 


ga to Jodpoor, to be made ” belted knights.” 
These places are beyond the range ; Ixit 
Poossngur, with ita twelve vUlages ; Beeia-.. 
thal, and other fiefs^west of it, also in Aj^ 
meer, might at all events be restored to. 
their ancient princes, wliieh would be con- 
siJered as a great boon. There would be 
local prepossession to contend with, on tlie 
part of the British officers in charge of tbs. 
district ( but such objectioas must give way 
to views of general good. 

This was another deeperately cold morn- 
ing : being unprovided with a great-coat, I 
tamed the dugla, or.'quilted brocade tnuic, ' 
sent me by the high-priest of Koniya, to 
ai-cottut. We had some capital runs thie 
morning with the foxea of Maroo, which are 
beautiful little animals, and larger than those 
of tlte provinces. 1 had a desperate chase 
after a hyssna on the banks of the Looni, 
and had fully the speed of him ; but hit 
topographical knowledge was too mncli for 
me, and he at length Ud me through a little 
forest of reeds or rushes, with which the 
banka of the river are covered for a great 
depth. Just ns 1 was ab.int giving him a 
spear, in spite of these ohstacles, we came 
upon a blind nnllah or ‘dry rivnlet, ' con- 
cealed by the reeds ; and Saj BttJ ( the 
royal steed ) was thrown out, with .a 
wrench in the shoulder, iu tlie attempt to 
clear it ; the chirrwk laughed at us. 

We crossed a stream half a mile west of 
Govindgnrh, called the Saburmati, whicb, 
with another, the Sarasvati, joining it, 
issues, from the Poshkur hike. The Sabur- 
mati IS also called the Looni ; its bed is full 
of micaceous quartzose rock. Ttie banks are 
low, and little above the level of the conu- 
try. Thongli water is found at a depth of 


(1) 1 must deprecate criticism in respect to many of my geographical details. I find 
I liave omitted this branch; but my health totaly incapacitated me from reconstructing 
my map, whicb has been composed by the engraver from luy disjointed meterials. It is 
Well known to all practical suiveyors and geogrnpliers tliat none can do this properly but 
their author, who wiows the precise value of each portion. 
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twelve cubits from the surface, the wells 
are all excavated to the depth of forty ; as 
n preotntionary messure agaiust dry sea* 
sons. The stratification here was — one 
cubit sand ; three of sand^and soil tnixerl ; 
fifteen to twenty of yellow clayish sand ; 
four of morur and fifteen of steatite and 
calcareous conoietions, with loose sand, 
mixed with pirticlee of quarts. 

Dee 1. — Lake of Foshkur, four coss ; 
the tbermoraeter stood at tlie freezing point 
this morning : — heavy sands the whole way. 
Crossed the Sarasvati near Naund; its banks 
were coveied with bulrushes, at least ten 
feet in height — many vehicles were lading 
with them for the interior, to be used for 
the purposes of thatching — elephants make 
a feast among them. We again crossed the 
8'iraaavati, at the entrance of the vnlley of 
Foshkur, which comes from Old ( iooro ) 
Foahkur, four miles e-ast of the present lake, 
which was excavated by the lest of tlie 
Puriharas of Mundore. The saod drifted 
from the plains by the currents of air have 
formed a complete bar at the mouth of the 
valley, which is about one mile in breadth ; 
occasionally the leebae, or sand-hills, arc of 
considerable elevations. The summits of 
the moil ntaius to the left were spnikling 
with a deep rose-coloured quartz, amidet 
which, on the peak of Naund, arose 
a shiine to ‘ the Mother. ’ The hills 
preserve the same character : bold pin- 
nacles, abrupt sides, ' and surface thinly 
covered. Tlie stratification inclines to the 
west ; the dip of the strata is about twenty 
degrees. There is however a considerable 
difierence in the colour of the nmuiita ins ; 
those on the left have a rose tint ; those on 
the tight are of grayish granite, with masses 
of white qn.avtz about their summits. 

Posbkur is the most sacred lake in India ; 
that of Mansiirwnr in Thibet may alone 
compete with it in this respect. It is placed 
ill the centre of the valley, which here I 


! becomes wider, and affords abundant space 
for the ttumeroOB shrine and cenotaphs with 
which the hopes and fears of the virtuoua 
and the wicked amongst the magnates of 
India have studded its margin. It is sur- 
rounded by sand-hills of considerable magni' 
tilde, excepting on the east, where a swamp 
extends to the very base of the mountains. 
The form of the lake may be called an 
irregnlar 'ellipse. Around its margin, except 
towards the marshy outlet, is a display of 
varied architecture. Every Hindu family 
of rank has its niche here, for the purposes 
of devotional pursuits when they could 
ubstiact themselves from mundane affairs. 
The most conspicuous are tlioae erected by 
Raja Mann of Jeipoor, Ahel^a Dae, the 
Holkar queen, Jowahir Mull of Bhurtpoor, 
and Bejoy Sing of Marwar. Tlie cenotaphs 
are also numerous. The ashes of Jey Appa, 
who was assassinated at Nagore, are superb- 
ly covered ; as are those of his brother 
Suutaji, who was killed during the siege of 
that place. 

By far the most conspicuous edifice is 
the shrine of the creator Br.iniha, erected, 
about four years ago, by a private individu- 
al, if we may s ) designate Gocul Faiik, tho 
minister of Siiidia ; it cost the snm of 
1,30,000 nipces ( about £15,000 ), though 
.ill the materials were at hand, and labour 
could be had for almost nothing. This is the 
sole tabernacle dedicated to llie ONE GOD 
whiidi I ever saw or have heard of in 
India. Tlie statue is qnardrifruns ; and 
what struck me as not a little curious was 
that the sikhra, or piuiiacle of the temple, 
is surmounted by a crosa Tradition was 
here again at work. Before creation began, 
Brnmba assembled all tho celestials on this 
very spot, snd performed the Ynga ; 
around tho hallowed spot, valU were raised, 
and sentinelB placed to guard it from the 
intrusion of the evil spirits. lu testimony 
of the fact, the natives |>oiut out the four 
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itolated mouaUins, placed towards the car- 
dinal points, beyond the lake, on which, 
they assert, rested the Jeanata, or cloth-walls 
of inclosnre. That to the south is called 
Sttlnogir, or * the hill of gems,’ on the sum • 
tnit of which is the shrine of Savitri, That 
to the north is A^ilagir, or “ the blue moun- 
tain. ” East and guarding the valley, is the 
Kuiehactar Gi'y and to the west, Soua- 
chooru, or ‘ the golden.’ Naiida, the bull- 
steed of Mahadeva, was placed at the mouth 
of the valley, to keep away the spirits of the 
desert ; while Eaniya himself performed 
this ofllce to the north. Tlia sacred Are was 
kindled ; but Savitri, the wife of Brahma, 
was no where to be found, and as without a 
female the rifes could not proceed a young 
Ooojari took the pi ice of S<ivitri ; who, on 
her return, was so enraged at the indignity, 
that she retired to the mountnin of gems, 
where she disappeared. On this spot a 
fountain gushed up, still called hy her 
name : ehwe to which is licr shrine, not the 
least attractive in the procincts of Poehkur. 
Daring these rites, Msliadevn, or as he is 
called Bhola Nath, represented always in 
a state of stupefaction from the use of in- 
toxicating herbs, omitted to put out the sac- [ 
red fire, wliiuh spread, and was likely to in- I 
volve the world in combustion ; wiien Biamha 
exfiugiiislied it witli the sand, aud hence the > 
ieeiaa of the valley. Sucli is (I.e origin of | 
the sanctity of Foslikur. In after ages, one | 
of the sovereigns of Mundore, in the eager- j 
ness of the chase, was led to tho spot, and ; 
washing his hands in the fountain, was | 
cured of some disoider. Tltat lie might I 
know the place again, he tore his turban ’ 
into shreds, and suspended the fragments to j 
tlie trees, to serve him as guides to the 
spot — there he made tho excavation. The 
brahmins pretend to have a copper plate 
grunt from the Purihara prince of the lands 


about Foshkur; but I was able to obtain 
only a Persian translation of it, which 1 
was heretical enough to disbelieve. 1 had 
many grants brought me, written by various 
princes and chiefs, making provision for 
the prayers of those recluses at their shrines. 

The name of Beesildeva, the famed 
Choban king of Ajmeer, is the most con- 
spicuous here ; and they still point out the 
residence of his great ancestor, Aja Pal, on 
the Nag-pahar, or 'serpent-rock,' directly 
south of the lake, where the remains of the 
fortress of the Pali or Shepherd-king are 
yet visible. Aja Pal was, ns his name im- 
plies, a goathard, whose piety, in supplying 
one of the saints of Poshkur with daily 
libations of goats’-milk, procured Lim a 
territory. Satisfied, however, with the 
scene of his early days, he commenced bis 
castle on the serpeut-mount ; hot bis evil 
genius knocking down in the night what 
he erected in the day, be sought nut an- 
other site on the opposite side of the range : 
hence arose the fa^famed Aja-meer. Manika- 
Rae is the most conspicuous connecting link 
of the Chohan Pali kings, from the goat- 
herd founder to the famed Beesildeva(l). 
Mstiika was slain in (he first century of 
the Hijra, when “ the arms of Wulid con- 
quered to the Ganges ; '* and Beesildeva 
headed a confederacy of the Hindu kings, 
aud chased the descendants of Hahmood 
from Hindusthan, the origin of the recording 
column at Delhi. Beesildeva, it appears 
from inscriptions, was the contemporary of 
Rawul Tejsi, tho monarch of Cheetore, and 
grandfather of the Ulysses of Rajasthan, the 
brave Samarsi, who fell with 13,000 of his 
kindred in aid of the last Chohan Pi ithwi- 
n»j, who, according to the genealogies of this 
race, is the fourth iii descent from Beesil- 
deva. If this is not sufficient proof of the 
era of ibis king, be it known that Udya Dit, 


(1) Classically, Visaldeva , 
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tbe piince of tbe PrnroaraR ( the period of 
whose death, or A. D, 109S, has now be- 
come a datum } (1), is enumerated amongst 
the BOvereigDs who serre under tbe banners 
of the Cbuhan of Ajmeer. 

The Naerpent-roek * is also famed lu being 
one of the places where the wandering 
Bhartrihiuri, prince of Oojein, tired fur years 
fo penitential derotion ; and the slab which 
served as a seat to this royal saint, has 
become one of the objects of fteneration. If 
all the places assigned to this brother of 
Yiorama were really visited by him, he 
hiiist have been one of the greatest tourists 
of antiquity, and must have lived to an 
antediluvian old ago. Witness hia castle at 
Sehwan, on the Indus ; his cave at Alwar ; 
hia 'Maas’ at Aboo, and at Benares. We 
mast, in fact, give credit to the couplet of 
the bards, " the world is the Pramara’s.’’ 
There are many beautiful spots about the 
seqient-monut, which, as it abounds in 
springs, has from the earliest times been the 
resort of tbe Hindu sages, whose cares and 
hermitages are yet pointed out, now em- 
bellished with gardens and fountains. One 
of the latter issuing from a fisser in the 
rock, is sacred to the Muni Agastn, who 
performed the very credible exploit of 
drinking np the ocean. 

8(. George’s banner waved on a eand- i 
hill in front of the cross on Bramha'a i 
temple, from which roy camp was separated 
by tbe lake ; but (hough there woe no de- 
fect of legendary lore to amuse us, we long- 
ed to quit ’* the region of death,” and hie 
back to our own lakes, our cutter, and our 
gardena 

Dee. iSnd— Ajmeer, three coss. Proceed- 
ed up the valley, whete lofty barriers on 
either side, covered with the milky tour 
{cactus), and the “yellow annla of tbe 
border,’’ shewed they were but the pro- 


longation of our own Araralli. Granite 
appeared at every hue, but of a stratihoa- 
tion so irregular as to bid defiance to 
the geologist. The higher we asceuded the 
valley, the loftier beesune the sand-hills, 
which appeared to aspire to the altitude of 
their granitic iieigbbonrs. A small rill 
poured down the valley ; there came also 
a cold blast from the north, which made 
our fingers tingle. Suddenly we changed 
our direction from north to east, and ascend- 
ing the mountain, surveyed through a gap 
in the range the far-famed Dhar-ool Khyr. 
The view which thus suddenly burst upon 
us was magnificent. A noble plain, with 
trees, and the expansive lake of Beesildrvo, 
lay at our feet, while ‘ the fortress of the 
goathered’ Clowned the crest of a tuajestic 
isolated hill. The point of d. scent attords 
a fins field for the mineialogiat j on each 
side, high over tlie pass, rise peaks of red- 
dish granite, which are discovcied half way 
down the descent to be reposing on a blue 
micaceous slate, whose inclination is west- 
ward, at an angle of about 25° with the 
horizon. The formation is the same to the 
southward, but the slate there is more 
compact, and freer from mica and quailz. 
I picked np a fragment of black luatbU ; 
its crystals were large and brilliant. 

Passed through the city of Ajmeer, which, 
though long a regal abode, does not display 
that magnificence we might have expected, 
and like all other towns of India, exhibits 
poverty and ease in juxta-position. It was 
gratifying to find that the finest part was 
rising, under the auspices of the Brit'sh 
Government and the Buperintcudeiit of the 
province, Mr. Wilder, The main street, 
when finished, will well answer tbe purpona 
intended— a place of traffic for the sons of 
commerce of Bajasthan, who, in a body, did 
me the honour of a visit : they were conteii- 


(1) See Trantactiens of the Boyal Asiatic Seciety, vol. i. p. 883. 
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ted and liippy at the protection tlioy enjoy 
e>l in their commercial pursuits. With the 
prosperity of Bhilwara, that of Ajmeer is 
msterially connected ; and having no inter- 
ests which can clash, each town views the 


welfare of the other as its own : a sentiment 
which we do not fail to enoonrnge. 

Breakfasted with Mr. Wilder, and con- 
sulted huw we conid best promote o«r 
favourite objects— the proeperity of Ajmeer 
and BUilwara. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


jljtneer. — Jneievt Jain Temple.— lis arciitecture analyned.-^ Resemblances 
between ii and the Oollna and Saracenic.— Fortress of Ajmeer.— Its 
lakes . — Source of the Looni River.— Relics of the Choiaa kings.— Quit Aj~ 
inter. — Banai, its castle..— Dvorak. —Dabla , — Bunera.—Raja Bheem . — 
Sketei (f his familg.—His estate . — Fisit to the castle,— Bhilansra . — Visit 
of the Merchants. — Prosperity of the town . — Mamlet.— Its IcJce. — Arjah. 

— Poor h.— Mines of Bureeba.— Canton of the Poorawnts, — Antiquity of 
Poorh. — The Babas, or Infants of Mmar.—Rasmi.— Reception by the 
Peasantry of Mewar.—The Suhailea and KuHus,— Tract of the Bunas 
Rirer.—Mairta.— Visit to the source of the Berts. ~ The Ootli Sagur.— 
Enter the valley, — Appearance of the capital. — Site of the ancient Ahar. 

— Cenotaphs of the Rana's ancestry.— Traditions regarding Ahar.— 
Destroyed by volcanic eruption. — Remains of antiquity.— OiUnarPs 
Cararansera,— Oilman's Bridge. — Meeting with the Rana.— Return to 
Oodipoor, 


Ajmeee has been too long the haunt of 
Moguls and Pathans, the Goths and 
V.tndals of Rajasthan, to afford much scope 
to the researches of the antiquity. WImt- 
(ver time had spared of the hallowed relirs 
of old, bigotry has destroyed, or raised to 
herself altars of matenals, whose sculptured 
fragments serve now as disjoined memorials 
of two d'stiuct nnd distant eras : that of the 
iudopendent Hindu, and that of the coiiqvier- 
iiig Mahomeuan, whcse eedgosand mosques, 
mans denms and country-seats, constructed 
from wrecks of aboriginal art, are fast 
inouhleriiig to decay. The associations 
they call foith afford the only motive to 
7C 


, wish their preservation j except one “ relio 
of nobler days nnd noblest arts," whicli, 
though impressed with this double character 
every spectator must desire to rescue from 
the sweeping sentence . — the edifice before 
the re-sder, a visit to which excited these 
reflexions. Let us raliier bless than 
execrate the hand, though it be that of a 
Tork, which has spared, from whatever 
motive, one of the most poifeot, as well as 
the most ancient, moniimenrs of Hindu 
ar'hitectnre. It is built on the western 
declivity of the fortress and called Urai 
dinca Jhopra, or, ‘the shed of two end 
a-lialf days,’ from its haviug coonpisd (as 
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tfaiitioa teHai) it« magioil bailden onl^ 
tills short iperiod. The skill of the Psii 
or TsicsluuJ sreLitcdt, the three stored 
nouats of these codutties abandantly sttaet: 
AOr had he oecasloe for any mysterioos arts, 
besides those of masonry, to aoeoapllsb* 
them. In discussing the cosmogony of the 
Hindus, are hare had occasion to cnnrsrt 
their years into days ; here we mnst reverse 
the method, and understand ( as in inter- 
preting the sacred prophecies of Scripture ) 
their days as meaning years. hSi it, indeed, 
been of more humble pretensions, tre might , 
have supposed the monotheistic Jain had 
borroirod frotu the Athenian legislator 
6ecM{M, itho oidained that no tomb should 
donsUts of more tiOrk than ten men conM 
finish in three days * to which Demetrius, the] 
Phaleriao, sanctioned the addition of little j 
vessel to eontsin the ghost’s victaals(l). 

The temple is Surrounded by a stibnb 
Acteeh of SaraOenifl architecHtre, hating the 
main front and gateway to tbo north, j 
From its aimtdicityt *» well as its appear- | 
ance of antiquity, I am inclined to assign 
the Boreen to the first dynasty, the 
Ghorian sultans, who evidently made use 
of native architects. The entrance arch is 
of that wavy kind, characteristic of whut is 
termed the Ssraoeoic, whether the term be 
applied to the AlHanibrt of Spain, or the 
mosques of Delhi ; and I am disposed, oh 
close eaamlnatioh, to pronounce it Hindu. 
The entire facade of this hoblo eatrance, 
trbleh I regret I cannot have engraved, it 
covered with Arabic Immiptione. But, unleas 
my eyes tnUch deceived toe, the small frieze 
Over the apex of the nrch contained an | 
Inscription hi Sanscrit, with which Arabic 
has been Cotniugled, holli being unintelli- 
gible. the rstnainh bf a Ininaret still 
maintain their posttiun on the right flank of 
the gate, with a door and steps leading to it 


for the etwerziM fo call the faithful to pray* 
ers. A line of smaller arches of similar 
form composes'the front of the aoreen. The 
design is chaste and beautiful, and the 
material, which is a compact limestone of a 
yellow colour, admittiog almost of as high 
a polish as the yaane antique, gave abundant 
scope to the sculptor. After confessing and 
admiring the taste of the Vandal architect, 
we passed under the arch to examine 
the more noble production of the Hindu. 
Its plan is simple and consonant with all the 
more ancient temples of the Juin. It is an 
extensive saloon, the ceiling supported by a 
quiidroplo range of cnlomns, those of the 
centre being SnriDounted by a range of vaul- 
ted coverings ; while the later*! portion, 
which is flat, ia divided into compartments 
of the most elaborate sculpture. But the 
columns nre most worthy of attention; 
they are unique in design, and with the 
eiception nf the cave-templee, probably 
amongst the eldest now existing in India. 
On ex'iiaining them, ideas entirely hovel, 
even in Hindu art, are developed. Like all 
these portions of Hindu ardiitecture, their 
ornaments are very Complex and the 
observer will not fail to be struck with 
tbeir dissimilarily ; it was evidently a rule 
in the art to make the ornaments of every 
part unlike the other, and which I hare 
seen carried to great extent. There may 
be forty c dumiis, but no two are alike. 
The ornaments of the hose are peculiar, 
both as to form and executiOh ; the lozeng- 
es, With the rich tracery gurtoountitig them, 
tolgtit be transferred, not inappropriately, 
to the Qothio cathedrals of Furope. The 
projections from various parts of the shaft 
^ which oh a amnll scaln may be compared 
to the coiresptndlng projecthma of tho 
eolumtis Ih the DnOmo&t Milan), with the 
•toall biohes still eoUlaining the statues. 


II) See Aruhbmhop Potter's Arehttolvfia, rol. i, p. 102. 
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tliougli ocoMionallf mutiUtedy of the 
Pot> tiffs of the Jaioa. give them a character 
which streogthetis the cemparieon, and 
wliicii would be yet more apparedt, if we 
could afford to engrave the detuila. The 
elegnnt C 0 maeumpa, the emblem of the 
Hindu Ceres, with its pendant palmyra- 
branches, ia here lost, as are many emblema- 
tical ornaments, curiotu in design and elegant 
in their execution. Here and there oceura a 
richly carved corbeille, which still furtiier 
Bustains tlie analogy between the two sja- 
tems of architecture ; and the capitals are at 
once strong and delicate. The central vault, 
which is the largest, is constructed after the 
same faahiqj at that desciibed at Nadole,but 
the concentric annulets, which in that are 
plain, in this are one blaze of ornaments, 
which with tlie whole of the ceiling is too 
elaborate and complicated for description, 
under the most retired of the compartments, 
and nearly about the centre, is raised the 
WKwiu, or pulpit, whence the Moollah enun- 
ciates the dogma of Mahomed, “ there is 
but one God : ” and for which he dispoesess- 
ed the Jain, whose creed was lihe his own, 
the till ity of the God-head. But this is in 
uoisiun with the feeling which dictated the 
external metamorphosis. The whole ia of 
the same materials as already described, 
fiom the qnarrios of the Aravalli close at 
hand, which arc rich in every mineral as 
well as metallic production : 

“ I ask’d of JHme for whom those 

temples rose. 

That prostrate by his hand in 

silence lie ; 

His lips disdain’d the myst’ry j 

to disclose, * 

And borne on swifter wing, he 

hurried by ! 

The broken columns whose? I 

ask’d of jRiwcr, 


( Her kindling breath giraf lift to 
wmrka aahUtm;) 

With downesast looks of mingled 

grief and skan;ij^ 

She beared the uncertain sigh, 

and follow’d Timt$ 

Wrapt in amazement o’er the 

mouldering inlet 

I saw Oblivion pass wiUt giaut 

stride ; 

And whilwhis visage wore Pride’ » 

aeornful smile, 

Haply thou inou'st, then tell me, 

whose I cried, 

Whoee these vast dtMnes that er’n 

in ruin shine ? 

I reek not whose, be said ; they 

, noware nineP 

Shall we abandon them to cold 
"oblivion,” or restore them to a name 
already mentioned, Sumprithi, or Swam* 
prithi, the Shah Jehan (1) of a period two 
centuries before the Cliristian era, and to 
whom the shrine in Komnlmeer ia asoribed. 
Of one thing there is no doubt, which is, 
that both are Jain, and of the most ancient 
models : and thus advertised, the antiquary 
will be able to discriminate between the 
architoctnral systems of tlie Sairas and the 
Jains, which are as distinct os their 
religions. 

Having alluded to the analogy between 
the details ip the columns and tliose in 
our Gothic buildings ( as they are called ), 
and sarmised that the Samoepic arph ip 
of Hindu origin ; 1 may further, with this 
temple and screen befere us, speculate on 
the possibility of its having furnished some 
hints to the architects of Europe. It is well- 
known that the Saracenic arch has crept 
into many of those strnctures oalled 
Gothic, erected in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when a more florid style succeeded ‘ 


(1) Both epithets imply ‘ Lord of the Uiiiverse,’ and of which the name of rrithwi-rs), 
that of the last Choban emperor, is another version. 
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to tie eorerity of ihe Saion or RotoBD • 
bot I believed It has been doubted wlieo 
the Saracens obtained their model ; 
certainly it was neither from Egypt nor 
Persia. The early caliphs of Bagdad, who 
were as enlightened as they wore powerful, 
kept alive the light of science when Europe 
was ia darkness ; and the most accomplished 
noble who accompanied our Ccour do Li m, 
though “brave as bis sword.’’ 'vaa a clown 
p.^^pared to the inSdel Saladin. in mind 
as'we^* w manners. The influence of these 
polished S.I® Bnropean society it would 
be enperfluous" ^ descant upon. The 
lieutenants of these eaJ.’«[‘'- penetrated 
from the delta of the Indt^*° Ganges 
from four to five centuries p'i?/ 
event, when Walid’s arms trittSjphed 
aimnltaneoasly on the Indus and the Ebro, 
produced no trifling resnits to tho arts. 
This very spot, Ajmeer, according to tradi* 
tionsl and the poetic legends of its ancient 
princes, the Ohohans, was visited by the 
first hostile force which Islam seat across 
the Indus, and to which Manika Ilao fell a 
sacrifice. What ideas might not thia Jain 
temple have aflbrded to ‘Hhe Light of Ali P’’ 
for Boshnn Ali is the name preserved of 
him who, in ships landing at Anj ir,” m.ii^ 
ched through the very heart of India, and 
took " Gurh Bccth,’’ the citadel of Ajmeer, 
by assault. The period is one of total dark- 
ness in the History of India, save for the 
scattered and flickering rays which emanate 
from the chronicles of the Cliohaus and 
Ghelotes. But let us leave the temple, nod 
slightly describe the castle of Manika Itsc, 
on whose battlements an infllders arrow of 
Soshiin's army reached the heir of the 
Cbohau ; since which ‘‘Lot,” for such was 
his name, has been adopted amongst the 

(1) Cliiiiice obtained roe the drawing of 
the name of its uutln.r to grace the page. 

(2) tVi/Wc Haro/d. 111, 


liros and penates of this celebrated race. 
This was the first Rajpoot blood which the 
arnia of conversion shed, and the impression 
must have been strong to be thus handed 
down to posterity. 

Tho mind, after all, retires dissatisfied : 
with me it might be from asaociatLitt. 
Even the gateway, however elegant, is 
{ unnuitable to the genius of the place. 
Seperately considered, they are each 
magnificent ; together, it ia as if a modern 
sculptor were ( like our actors of tho last 
age) to adorn the head of Cato with a 
peruke. I left this precious relic, witli a 
mall diction upon all the spoilers of art — 
whether the Thane who pillaged Minerva’s 
portico at Athens, •^r the Toork who 
dilapidated the Jain temple at Ajmeer. (1) 

The reader will see as much of this far- 
famed fortress as I did; for there was 
nothing to induce me to climb the 
steep, where the OJily temple visible was a 
modem-looking white-washed mosque ; 
lifting iiB daznling minarets over the dingy 
antique towers of the Chohan : “ he who 
seven times captured the sultan, and seven 
times released him.” The hill rises majesti- 
cally from its base to tho height of about 
eight hundred feet ; its crest encircled by 
tlio ancient wall and towers raised by 
Ajipal : 

There was a day when they were 

young and proud, 

Banners on high, and battles 

passed below ; 

But they who fought are in a 

bloody shroud, 

And those which waved are shredless 
dust ere now. 

And the bli-ak battlements shall 

bear no farther blow ; (8) 

this temple I wish it had also given me 
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unless the Cossack should follow the 
trnck of Boshun Ali or Mahmood, and 
try to tear the British flnff from the 
1car,(fra$ of Ajmeer. On the north side, a 
party of the superintendent’s wore unlock- 
in); the latent treasures in the howels of the 
mountain. The rein ia of lead j a snipharet, 
or );alena. 

I hare already mentioned the lake, cal- 
led after the excarator, the Beetil Tdl6h. 
It is about eieht miles in circumference, 
and besides the beauty it adds to the rale 
of Ajmeer, it has a source of interest in he- 
in); the fountain of the Looni, which pur- 
sues its silent course until it unites with 
the eastern arm of the Delta of the Indus : 
the point of outlet is at the northern angle 
of the Doulut Bag\^ 'the gardens of 
wealth,’ built by Jehingir for his residence 
when ha undertook to conquer the Bajpoota. 
The water is not unwholesome, and there 
are three outlets at this fountain-head for 
the escape of the water fitting its periodical 
altitudee. The stream at its parent source 
is thence called the Sagur-Mati. It takes 
a sweep northward by Bhowtah and 
Pisangun, and close to where we crossed it, 
at Govindgurh, it is joined by the Sarasrati 
from Poshkur ; when the united waters (at 
whose sosyum, or confluence, there is a 
small temple to the manes) is called the 
Looni. 

The gardens erected on the embankment 
of the bike must have been a pleasant abode 
for ‘ the ling of the world,’ while his 
lieutenants were carrying on the war against 
the Sana : but the imperial residence of 
marble, in which he received the submis- 
sions of that prince, through his grandson, 
and the first ambassador sent by England 
to the Mogul, are now going fast to decay. 
The walk on which his majesty last paraded, | 
in the state-coach sent by our .Tames the 
First, are now overgrown with shurbg. ' 


The stratification of the rook, at the 
point of outlet, woold interest the geologist^ 
especially an extensive vein of mica, ad* 
joining another of almost transparent 
qnartz. 

Eastward of this lake about a mile, is 
another named the AnaJi-tagw, after the 
grandson of Beesild^o, who has left the 
reputation of great liberality, and a eon* 
trast with Visalo, The vestiges of an is* 
land are yet seen in the lake, and upon ite 
margin •, but the materials have been 
carried away by the Gotha There are two 
small bnildings on the adjacent heights, 
called “ the annulets of Ebwaja Kootub," 
and some other sainb 

Bnch are the wondera in the environs of 
Dliar ool Khyr, “ celebrated in the history 
of the Moguls, as well as of ths Hindns." 
But my search for inscriptions to eorrobo* 
rate the legends of the Chuhsoe proved 
fruitless. I wss, however, fortunate enough 
to add to my numismatic trea-sures some of 
the currency of these ancient kings, which 
give interest to a series of the same des* 
cription, all appertaining to the Budhists or 
Jains. The inscription occupying one 
side is in a most antique character, the 
knowledge of which is still a desidemtnm : 
the reverse bears the effigies of a hone, the 
object of worship to the Indo-Soythic Baj- 
poot. It is not improbable that the Agui* 
cnla Chohan may have brought these letters 
with bim from higher Asia. Jtrsearohes in 
these cnnntries for such monuments may 
yet disc'iver how far this conjecture ia 
correct. At Pushfcur I also found some very 
ancient coins. Had the antiquary travelled 
these regions prior to the reign of Amng* 
xebe, he would have had a noble field to 
explore : many coins were destroyed by this 
bigot, but many were bnried under ground^ 
which time or accident may disclose. Ho 
was the great fos,of B-ijpoot fame; and 
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well miftht tb« ban!, is Ui« words of the 
Oaubrias adsotMif bid - 

*Bnia seize the rattiless kiog.* 

The; did repa; bis cruelties by the d»ef 
truetSos ef Me race. In nne ebert eentury 
frwu this tyrsnt, sdro (irtssped each Shore 
of the peninsnla, the Mogul power was es< 
tinet ; while the oppreseed Bnjpoota aee 
BKuiii on Hm usoendant But the illiterate 
•rid meroenary Afghan, “ the deseendsnt 
of the Inst tribes of lersel ** (1), if we credit 
thdr tnaditioBS, reayehece die iniquity with 
Arutigzobe : for they fulfilled literally a 
dnty which their euppeeed forefathers per* 
tinacionsly refused, and made war agaiiMt 
ereiy graren Image. Had they eren spared 
ns a few ef the mensters, the joint eoneep* 
tiens ef the poet and the sculptor, I might 
hare presented some epoeimens of griffins 
( yr«8 I end demons idmoet of a clossicsl 
taste ; hat the love of mischief was too 
etrong even to let these escape ; the dioe 
was apidied to the prominent featnrea of 
every thing wtiich represented animaftoa. 

Br a medium of *ereial meridian obaerca- 
tions, I made the latitude of Ajmeer 26*^ 19' 
north ■ its longitndn, by tnne and measure 
meet from my fixed meridian, Oodipoor, 
Tt" tty, nearly the poeiUon aswgncd to it 
by Ithe father of Indian geography, the 
jostly-eclebrsted Bennell. 

jDer. ttA— d.t day*break w« left the 
towers sf Manika Sae, enveloped in mist, 
•ad turned onr horses' heads to the 84Wih- 
ward, on onr return to Oodipoor. While et 
Ajmeer, I received aooounts of the deatli of 
the prtnee af Kotah, and did intend to pro- 
ceed direct to that oepital, by Shidipoora 
and Boondi ; bnt my preseaoe was desired 
by the Sana to repair the dilapidations 
which only two months’ absence had ooon- 


eioned in the political fabric which 1 had 
helped to reoonatrnct. Other interesting 
objects intervened : one, a visit to the new 
castle of Bbeenignrb, erecting in Mairwarta 
to overawe the Mairs ; the other to cornpose 
the feuds which raged between tlie sectarian 
merchants of the new mart, Bhilwara, and 
which threatened to destroy all my labour. 
We made two marches to Bunai, in which 
there was nothing to record. Buoai, is the 
residence of a Bahtore chieftain whose 
position is rather peculiar. Being placed 
within the distiict of Ajmeer, and paying an 
annual quit-rent to the British, he may 
consider the Company as bis sovereign ; but 
although this position precluder all political 
subordination to the chief of the race, the 
tie would be felt and acknowledged, on a 
lapse, in the anxiety for the usual ' f re(a of 
recognition to his successsor, from the B»ja 
of Marwnr. I argue on knowledge of 
character and customs ; though it is possible 
this invidual case might bo against me. 

The castle of Bunai is a picturesque 
object in these level plains ; it is covered 
with the ccwtu*, or prickly pear, so abund- 
ttut on Ihe east side of the AraviiIIi. This 
was anciently the residence of a branch nf 
the Puriliara princes of Mundore, when 
held as a fief of the Cliolians cf Ajmeer ; and 
from it origiiiated a uumeroiis mixed class,' 
called the Purihara Menas, a mixture of 
Bajpnot and aboriginal blood. 

J)ec. Deorah, near the northern 
bank of the Kbari, the present boundary of 
Ajmeer and Mewar. From Ajmeer to Deorah, 
the direction of the read is S.S.E., and the 
dislaoce forty miles. The itoportAnt district 
in the polilicsl geography of Bajpootana, 
which, with the posts of Neenuuch and 
Mhow, is the connecting link between the 
Brituli domiuioDS on the Jurana and in the 


(1) They claim Ishmacl as their conimou ancestor. 
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Dtfkhan, Wa« obt&iaed by cession ffom SindU 
in 1818. A glance at the map iWtif&cient to 
shew its importance In Onr existing eon* 
nexion with Bajpootana. The greatest 
breadth of the district Is between the Ara* 
T.dli west, and the Bunas east, and mea' 
sares about eighty milea. The greatest 
length is between the city ct Ajmeer and 
Jhak, a post in Mairwarn, measuring about 
forty roil>'8. The narroweat portion is that 
where we now are, Deorah, whence the 
Kishcngurli frontier can be seen oxer a neck 
of land of about twelve miles in extent 
Willtin those bounds, a great portion of the 
land is held by feudal chieftains paying a 
quibrent, w^ch I believe is fixed. I b'ld to 
settle a frontier dispute at Deorah, regard- 
ing the right of cultivating in the bed of 
the Kliart, whicti produces very good me- 
lons. The soil of Ajioeer cannot be called 
rich, and is better adapted (or the lighter 
tlian tl>e ii';her grains. Maiks of war and 
rapine wore visible throughout. 

Dec. 7<A — Dabia.— This town was a sub- 
tee of Bunera ; but the vassal, a Rahtore, 
had learned habits of insubt^rdinalion during 
Mahratts influence, which he could not or 
would not thiow aside. lu these he was 
further encouraged by bis connexion by 
niairiage with the old ruler of Kotab, who 
had exemplified his hostility'to the Dabla 
Vassal’s liege lord by besieging his castle of 
Bunera. Slaving so long disobej’ed him, 
his Rijpoot blood refused to change with 
the times ; and though he condescended, at 
tile head of his twenty retainers, to perform 
homage on stated days, and take his allotted 
position in the Bunera durbar, he refused 
to pay the quit-rent, to wliich numerous 
deeds proved liis suzerain had a right. 
Months passed away in ineflectoal rctnons- 
trances ; it was even proposed that 
lie should hold the inferior dopendeucies 
free of quit-rent, but pay those of Dabla. 


All being in vMit, the detnaiMl wsw InOKAsed 
to the ccmplete tumstder of Dabla ; wMeh 
elicited a txuly Rajpoot npfp : “ bfe head 
and Dabla were together.” This obstinacy 
could not be tolOntod ; and he was told that 
though oue would suffice, if Icnger witliheld, 
both might be required. Like a brave Rah- 
tore, he had defended K fur motifhe against 
a large tfahratta force, and hence Dabla 
Was VaotitiHgly called * the littU Bhartpwr." 
Too late be saw his error, bnt there was no 
receding ; and though he at length oflbred a 
nnzzeraha, through the mediation of the 
Eotah Vakeel, of 20,000 rupees, to obtain 
the fiana's investiture, it was refused and a 
garrSnder WaS insisted os. Being an im- 
portant frontier-post, it was retained by the 
Rana, and compensution was made to 
Bunera. > Every interest was made for him 
tbmugh the Nestor of Kotah, but in vain ; 
his obstinacy offered an example too perni- 
cious to admit of the least retrocession, and 
Dabla was forthwith incorporated with the 
appanage of the heir-apparent, Juwan Sing. 

Almost the whole of thi-, the Bednore 
divit.ion, of 360 townships, is ocenpied by 
Ralitores, the descendants of those wbo 
ae''oropanied Jeimnl to Mewar : the prrrpor- 
tion of feudol to fiscal l-iod therein is as 
three to one. It is a rich nud fertile tract, 
and, it is to be hoped, will maiutain In ewse 
and Independence the brave men who in- 
habit it, and who have a long time been the 
sport of rapine. 

1 received a visit from the chief vassal of 
the Bednore chief, then at the capital ;aad 
as 1 fuund it impossible to visit Mairwarrs, 1 
Buhsequently deputed Captain Waugh, who 
was hospitably received atid entertained at 
Bednore. He iiuuted, and played the Aofs 
with the old baron, who shews at all times 
the fraukoess of bis laCe : but it being the 
period of the Saturnalia, he Was especially 
unreserved j though he wka the greatest 
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■tiakl«r for otiquotte amongit mj many 
frionds, and who always expatiating on the 
nesMsity of attending to the gradattons of 
rank. 

Dee. Bunera.— The custle of Bunera 

is one of the most imposing feniial ediGces 
of ICevsr, and its lord one of the greatest of 
its rhieftaina He not oniy bears the title 
of Mya, bat has all the state-iusi^rnia 
attached thereto. His nnnie happens to be 
the same as that of his sorereign, — bis be- 
ing Raja Bbeem, the prince's Bans Bbeem, 
— to whom he is nearly related, and bat for 
blind chance might have been lord of all the 
Seesodias. It may be recollected that the 
chivalroos antagonist of Amngzebe, the 
heroic Buna Baj, had two sons, twinis of we 
may so term eons simnItaDeoosly bom, 
though by different mothers. The incident 
which decided the preference of Jey Sing to 
Bheem has been relnted ; the circums- 
tances of the IstteHs abandoning his country 
to coart fortune under the Imperial stan- 
dard, — his leading hia Bajpoot contingent 
amongst the mountains of Cand'ihar — and 
his death by dislocation of the spins, through 
urging his horse at spped amongst the 
bongha of a tree. The present incumbent 
of Bunera is the descendant of that Raja 
Bheem, who was au' ceeded in the honours 
of his family by bis son Sooraj, killed 
whilst heading his contingent at the storm 
of Beejapnr. The infant son of Sooraj had 
four districts assi);ned to him, all tsken from 
his suzerain, the Rana. In such esteem did 
the emperor bold the family, that the S'>n of 
Sooraj was baptized Sultan. lie was suc- 
ceeded by Sirdar Sing, who, on the breaking 
up of the empire, came under the allegiance 
of his rightful sovereign the Bans. Bae 
Sing and Hainir Sing complete the chain to 
my friend Baja Bheem, who did me the 
honour to advance two miles from Bunera to 
welcome and conduct me to his castle. 
Here I bad a gooi opportunity of observing 


the frndal stale and mannert of these chiefs 
within tlieir own domains, during a visit of 
three hours et Bttnera. I was, morenver, 
mnch attached to R i ja Bheem, who was a 
perfectly well-bred and courteous gentleman, 
and who was r^nite unreserved with me. 
Prom his propinquity to the reigning fami- 
ly, and from liis honours and insignia being 
the gilt of the king’s, he had been an object 
of yealouty to the court, which tended mncli 
to retard the restoration of bis authority 
over his subvassals of Bunera ; the chief of 
Dabia is one instance of tliis. I found little 
difficulty in banishing the discord between 
him and his sovereign, who chiefly com- 
plained of the Bunera kettle-drnms beating, 
not only as he entered tbe city, but as far as 
the Porte,— the aacred TripoUa ; and the 
use of Chamur in his presence. It was 
arranged that these emblems of honour, 
emanating from the great foes of Mewar, 
should never be obtruded on the oye or ear 
of tbe Rana ; though within his own domain 
the Bunera chieftain might do as be pleased. 
Tills was just ; and Raja Bheem had ton 
mnch good sense not to concilliate his 
“ brother and cousin,” Rana Blieem, by such 
a concession, wliicb otherwise miglit have 
been insisted npou. The state of Bunera, ii 
in valne 80,000 rupees of annual rent, one 
half of which is in anbinfeuilations, his 
Tossals being chiefly Rahtores. The only 
service performed by Baja Bbeem is the 
contributing a quota for tbe commercial 
mart of Bhilwars, with the usual marks of 
subordination, personal duty and homage to 
the Rana. His estate ia much impoverished 
from its laying in the Very traok of the free- 
booters ; but the soil is excellent, and time 
will bring hands to cultivate it, if we exer- 
cise a long and patient indnlgenoe. 

The "velvet cosh ion '* was spread in a 
balcony projecting from the main hall of 
Bunera , here the Baja’s vaesals were mas- 
tered, and he placed me by his side on the 
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ffltdi. T^iere was not a point of his tttrai 
Tfr ()nin«stic economy npon whieli he did not 
desf-ant, and auk my advice, ns his “adopted 
hrother." I was also made umpire between 
him (Hid iny o'd friend the hnron of Bed- 
iiore, rej^ardinf; a marriace-settlement, the 
i;rand-dnu);htor of the latter being mar- 
ried to the heir of Qnnera. I had, besides, 
to wade thrnU'^h old irrants and deeds to 
nettle the chaims bi'tween the Rtja and 
several of liis s:il>-vasenls : a long course of 
disorder having separated clicm so mnch 
from eacii other as to obliterate their res- 
pective rights. All tliese aihitratiou were 
mode witliout reference to my oflicial sitna- 
tion, but were forci'd unoii me merely by 
the ciaim.s of friendsiiip ; lint it was a mat- 
ter of exultation to be en!ii)|gd to make use 
of my influence for the -'(djiistmeut of such 
disputes, and for restoring individti.xl as 
well as general prosperity. A£y friend pre- 
pared his gifts at parting ; 1 went through 
the forms of receiving, but waived accepting 
them : which may he done without any 
oflTencs to delicacy. I iiavo iieen higtiiy 
grtlififld to read the kind reception he gave 
til the respected Bishop Heber, in his tour 
tlirongh Mewar. I wonder, however, that 
this discerning and elegant-minded man did 
not notice tlie peculiar circnmstiince of the 
Baj.a’s teeth being fixed in with gold wire, 
wliich produces rather an unpleasant articu- 
Intiou. 

Biincra adjoins the eaates of the Rahtorcs, 
and is no graa^istance from tiiose of the 
S.xngawtits an* Jugawuts, which lie at 
ttie base of the Aravailt. Ail require a long 
period of toleration an.i uiimnleated tran- 
quillity to emerge from their impoverished 
condition, hfy friend acoomp.anied roe to 
my tenta, when I presented to him a pair 
of pistols, and a telescope; with which he 
might view his neiglibours on the moun- 
tains: we parted with mutual satisfaction, 
and I believe, nintnal regret. 


Dee. 9th, — Bhilwara.-*-! encamped about 
half a mile from oar good town of Bhil* 
wara, which was making rapid strides to 
prosperity, notwithstanding drawbacks 
from sectarian fends ; with which, however, 
T was so dissatisfi ni, that I refused every- 
request to visit the towa until such causes of 
retardation were removeit. I received » 
deputation from both parties at niy tentiv 
and read them a lecture for their iienefit, 
in which I lamented the privation of tiie 
pleasure of witnessing their anallored 
prosperity. Although I reconciled them (o 
each otlier, I would not confile iii their 
promises until months of improvement 
i should elapse. Tliey abided by tlie-ir promis*, 
I and I fitlflMed mine when the death of the 
' Boondi prince afl'oided an opportunity, e» 
. mate to that cipiul, to visit them. My 
j leception was far too flattering todesoibe, 
I even if this were the pi nper place. Tlie 
j sentiments they entert-iined for me had 
I suffered no diminution when Bishop Heber 
i vi.sited the town. But Ids informant t one 
j of tlie merch.ants ), when he said it ought 
I to hive lieeii called Tod-^unj, meant that it 
I was so intended, ami actually received this 
j .appellariun : but it wae changed, at my 
request, and on p.iin of with-drawing niy 
entire support from it. Tl^ R-ana, wlio used 
to call it himeelf in conversation '* 2W Sakit 
ea httstee,” woiilii have been gratified ; hut 
it would iiave been wrong to avail myself 
of his p.artiiility. In all I was enabled to 
do, from my friendship, not from my official 
character, I always feared the dangers te 
hie independence from such precedent for 
interference 

Dee. lOfk. — M.andel.— I deviated from 
the direct course komewarde ( to Oodipoor) 
to visit tide beautiful spot, firmerly the 
head of a flourishing district ; but ait wae 
dilapidate t. The first revenue derived from 
Matidel was expended on the repairs of (he 
dam of its lake, which irrigatea a gwMt 
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extent of rice land. Ttie goths bad felJed 
most of tbe flue trees rehicb bed ptnatnen- 
ted its daw and nargioi end eereral garden, 
bouses, as well as that on the island in the 
lake, e^ere in ruiqs. Not many years ago, 
a OQlunia of yktary, aaid to bare been 
raised by BeesiUere of Ajmeer, in eonae. 
quenoe of a rietory over the QheUttes, 
gtaeed tbis little iale. Mstndel is uav rising 
from its ruioa, and one of the exilee was so 
fhrtonats a| to find a vessel oontaining 
aeyeral pieoea of gold end oruauienta, in 
nxesvating tbe ruins of his ancient abode, 
though not buried by him. It inrolred the 
%iieatian of manorkl rights, of which the 
^qa waved the enforcement, though be 
aaserted them. To-day I passed between 
Paiisil and Arjah, the former atiU held by a 
Buktawut, tbe latter now united to tlie fiao. 
I have already related the feud between the 
Snktawnts and the Feorawuta in the 
etrugale for Arjah, which is one of the 
most compaiet csMtles in Mewar, with a do. 
main of 52^000 Bighas, or 13,000 acres, 
attached to it, rendering it well worth a 
contcet i but tlie Suktavrat had no right 
there, aay the Foonwuts, and in fact it is 
in the very heart at their landa. 

■Dec. iifA— Piiorfa. — This is one of the 
oldest towns ofr Mewar, and if we credit 
tiadition, anterior in date to Viorama. We 
crossed the Koteserri to and from Maiidel, 
paaaiag by the tin and copper tuiues of 
Dureeba, and the Poorawut estate of Peeta- 
was. Foarl means par emtntnes, 'the 
city,’ and anciently tbe title was admie. 
Bible i even now it is one of the chief fiscal 
towns. It is in the very heart of the canton 
inhabited by the 3aha», or 'infants’ of 
Mewar, embracing a circle of about twenty- 
five miles diameter. The broken chain of 
ittountaina, having Bunera on the northern 
point and Goorla to tlie south, passes trans- 
versely through this domain, leaving the 
estate of Bagore, the residence of Sheodan 


Sing, west, and extended to the 8.EL to 
Mungrope, across the Deris. The policy 
which dictated the establishment of an iso> 
latcd portion of tlie blond-royal of Mewar 
in tbe very centre of ths country was wise ; 
for the Balioa rarely or ever mix with the 
politics of the feudatory chiefteius, home 
or foreign. Tliey are accordingly entrust- 
ed with the commaud of all garriaons, and 
bead tlie feudal quotas as the representative 
of their sovereign. They liave a particular 
seat at court, tbe Baba ea Ole being distinct 
from the ohielteins, and in front. Though 
they inhabit the lands about Poorh, it is 
not from these they derive their name, but 
as descendants from Puoru, one of the 
twenty-five sons of KuiaOodi Sing, tliat 
blot in the seutr}ieon of Mewar. 

About a mile east of Poorh there is an 
isolated hill of blue slate, in which 1 found 
gamete imbedded. I have no doubt perse* 
vering adventures would be rewarded t bat 
though I tried them with the hammer, I 
obtained none of any value. They are also 
to be obtained on tbe sonthern frontier of 
Kishengurh end Ajmeer, about Serwar. I 
received the visits of the ‘infants' of Goo- 
lah and Gadermala, both most respectable 
men, and enjoying good estntes, with strong 
castles, which I passed the next day. 

Dee. ISlh. — Basnii, on the Bunas river. 
— ^Ws bad a long march through the most 
fertile lands uf Mewar, all belonging to tbe 
Baua's personal domain. Tbe progress to* 
wards prosperity is great ; pf which Basmi, 
the head of a tuppa or subdivision of a 
^strict, affords evidence, as well as eveiy 
village. On onr way, w« were continually met 
by peasants with songs of joy, and our ea* 
trauce into each village was one of triumph. 
The patels and other rustic officers, ear* 
rounded by the ryots, oame out of the 
vUlagesi while the fenislee coUecteJ in 
groups, with brass veseohi filled with water 
gracefully resting on their lieuds, stood at 
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tha entrance, their seatfa half covering their 
faee<, ehaimting the tuhailtai a very 
ancient custom of the Hindu cultivator on 
receiving the Saperior, and tantamount to 
an aeknowledgment of supremacy. Whether 
vanity was flattered, or whether a better 
seiitiment was awakened, on feeeiviiig such 
tokehs of gratitude, it is not for me to 
determine ; the sight wss pleasing, and the 
custom wne general white I travelled in 
Mewar. The females bearing the kuUtit on 
their heads, were everywhere ‘ met with. 
These Were chiefly the wives and dnngfateta 
of the cultivators, thnngh not unfrequently ■ 
those of the Rajpoot snb.vassals. The 
former were seldom very fair, though they 
had generally fine eyes and good persons. 
VTe met many fragments of snttqiiHy at 
Rnsmi. Captain Waugh did the doctor 
were gratified with angling in the Bunas 
for front ; bat as the fish Would not rise to 
the fly, 1 sent the net, and obtained several 
dozens : the largest measured seventeen 
inches, and weighed seventy rupees, or 
nearly two pounds. 

Dee. fdfd.—Mnirta.— After an absence 
of two months, we terminated our circuitosw 
journey, and encamped on the ground 
wlience we started, all rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of again entering “ the lisppy valley.” 
We made four marches across the do-ab. 
Watered by the Beris and Biinns rivers ; the 
land naturally rich, and formerly boasting 
some large towns, bat as yet only disclos- 
ing tlie germs of prosperity. There is not 
a more fertifl? tract io India than this, 
which would alone defray the expenses of 
the court if its reaoorors were properly 
husbanded. Bnt years mnst first roU on, 
and the peasant mnst meet with enoourogO' 
msnt, and a reduction of taxation to the 
lowest rate ; and the lord-panmoaat mnst 
alike he indulgent in the exsiction of hn 
tribute. Our camels wer^' the greatest 
Bufi'mi'S in the march through the desert 


and one-half were rendered useklBK I 
received a deputation cbnveyiUg the BUUi'a 
congratulations on my return “hdme/* 
with a letter fuU of friendship and impor- 
tunities to see me : but the register ot the 
heavens,— BU orade consulted by the 
Rsjpoot as faithfully as Moore’s Almanaek 
by the British yeoman,— -shewed an anlaoky 
aspect, and I mnst need halt at Mairta, or 
in the valley, nntil the signs were more 
favonrable to a re-entry into Oodipnr. Hera 
we amnsed ourselves in ohalkisg out the site 
of onrpeojectedjresidence on the heights of 
Tooe, and in fishing at the source of the 
Boris. Of this scene I preeent the reader 
wkh a view ; and if he allows his imagina- 
tion to aseond the dam which confines tbo 
waters of the lake, he may view the Oodi- 
Sagur, with its islets; and directing his eye 
across its expanse, he may gain a bird’e- 
eye view of the palace of the Kesar of the 
Seesodias. The dam thrown across a gorge 
of the mountains is of enormous magnitude 
and strength, as is necessary, indeed, to 
sbnt in a volume of water twelve xsileB in 
cireumforence. At its base, the point of 
outlet, is a smoll hunting-seat of the Bana’s, 
going to decay for want of funds to repair 
it, like all those on the Tiger Mount and in 
the valley. Nor is there any hope that the 
revenues, hurthened os they are with the 
payment of a dear fourth in tribute, can 
supply the means of preventing further 
dilapidation. 

Dee, 19fA.— Tired of two days' idleness, 
we pawed through the portals of Dohari 
on our way to Ar, to which plaice the 
Raoa signified bis intention of advancing 
' in person, to receive and condnet me 
“home:’’ an honour aa unlocAed-for and' 
unsolicited ss it was gratifying. Oodipnr 
presents a most imposing appearance whmf 
approached from the east. The palecd of 
the Raua, and that of the heir-appaNnt, 
the great, temple, imd the houses of the 
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»ob]e«, with their turrets and capulus rising 
in. airy elegnnce, afford a pleading contrast 
with the heavy wall and pierced h<ittle- 
ments of the city beneath. This wall is more 
extensive than solid. To remedy this want 
of. strength, a chain of fortresses has been 
constructed, about gunshot from it, eoinmund- 
ing every road leading thereto, which adds 
greatly to the effect of the landscape. Tliese 
castellated heights contain pl/ioes of recrea- 
tion, one of which belongs to Salooinbra; 
but ail wear the same aspect of decay. 

Ar, or Ahar, near which we encumped, is 
sacred to the maiiea of the princes of Oodi> 
poor, and eoutams the cenotaphs of all her 
kings since the valley became their resi- 
dence : bnt as they do not disdain asgocia- 
tron, either in life or death, with their viis- 
sals, Ar prenents tlie appearance of a thiefely 
crowded cemetery, in which the mnnaolenms 
of the Eauas stand pre-eniineot in ‘‘the place 
of great faith.” The renowned Umra Sing’s 
is the most conspicuous ; but the cenotaphs 
of nil the piinces, down to the f.dher of 
Bana Bhcem, ate very elegant, and exactly 
what snch atructnres ought to be ; namely, 
vaulted roofs, supported by handsome 
cohiinns raised on lofty terraces, the arclii- | 
traves of enornioas single blucks, all of wiiite 
marble, front the_ quarries of Kankerowli. 
There arc some smaller tombs of a siiigiilnr- 
ly elaborate character, and of an antiquity 
which decides the claims of Ar to be 
I’oj'.sidered as the remains of a very an- ' 
cient city. The ground is strewed with 
the wrecks of tuonaments and old temples, 
wh'.'h have been used in erecting the sepul- 
ciires of the Banas. The great city was the 
rr .idonce of their ancestors, and is said to 
have been founded by Asa-ditya upon the 
Bite of the still more ancient capital of 
Tamba-nagarl, where dwelt the Tuar an- 
cestors of Viernmaditya, before he obtained 
Awinti, or Oojcin. From Tamba-nagari its 
&BUe was changed to Aunudi’iir, ‘ tlic happy 


city,* and at lengbth to Ahar, which gave 
the patronymic to the Uheiote race, vis. 

I Aharya. The vestiges of immense mounds 
still remain to the eastward, called the 
Dhoot-tote, or ‘fort,’ destroyed by ‘ ashes ' 
{dhool) of a volcanic eruption. Whether 
the lakes of the valley ow'c their origin to 
the same cause vi hich is said to have destroy*' 
ed the ancient Ahar, a more skilful geologist 
must determine. Tire chief road from the 
city is cut through this mound ; and as 1 
had obiserved fragements of sculpture and 
pottery on the excavated sidos, 1 com- 
menced a regular opening of the mound in 
search of medals, and obtained a few with 
the eflegics of an animal, whicli I fancied 
to be a lion, but utliers the gadha, or ass. 
attributed to Oundharvssen, the brother of 
V’icroma, who laced this impress on his 
c ins, the reason of which is given in a long 
legend. My impious intentions were soon 
checked by some designing knaves about 
the liana, and I would not offend supers- 
titton. But the most superficial observer 
will pronounce Ar to have been an ancient 
and extensive city, the walls which euiioso 
this sepulchial abode being evnlently builc 
with the sculptured fragments of temples. 
Some ahrince, chiefly Jain, arc still stand- 
ing, though in the last stage of dilapidation, 
and they have becu erected from the 
ruius of shrines still older, as appears 
from the motley decorations, where 
statues and images are luserted witli 
their heads reversed, and Mahavira and 
M.diadeva come into act>\^ contact : all 
are in white marble. Two inscriptions 
were obtiiiied ; one very long and com- 
plete, in the nail-headed character o£ 
the Jains; but their interpretation is 
)et a desideratum. A topngrupliical map 
of this curious valley would prove interesl- 
iiig, and for this 1 have euiiicient materials. 
The Tutli-ca-Serai ^would not be omitted 
in siu'h a uinp as adding another to the 
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tnauy inatancea I have met with, amnng 
this iiiduatrioiis class, to beneUt hair fellow 
citizens. The ' Oilman's Caravanserai ‘ is 
not conspicaoUB for magnitude ; but it is 
remarkable, not merely for its utility but 
even for its elegance of design. It is 
equidistant from each of the lakes. The 
Tatli ca-Pr ol, or ‘‘Oilman’s Bridge,” at 
Noorabad, is, however, a magnificent memo- 
rial of the trade, and deserves preservation ; 
and aa I shall not be able now to describe 
the region (Gwalioi ) where it stands, 
across the Asiii, I will substitute it fur the 
Serai, of which I have no memorial. These 
2hi7t> (uilmeii) perambulate the country 
with shins of oil on a bullock, and from 
hard-earned pence erect the structures which 
hear their name. India owee mnch to 
individual munificence. ^ 

Tlie planets were adverse to my happy 
conjunction with the .Sun of the Hindus.* 
and it was determined that I should pass 
iinotlier day amongst the tombs uf Aliar ; 
but I invoked upon iny own devoted head 


all the evil consequences, aa in this case 
I was the only person who was threatened. 
To render this opposition to the decfee less 
noxioas, it was agreed that 1 ehonld make 
my entree by the southern, not by the 
eastern porte, that of the euu. The Bana 
came, attended by his son, his chiefs, bis 
ministers, and in fact, nil the capital in his 
traiu. The most hearty welcomes were 
lavished upon us all. *' Rama / Itama t 
Ted Sahib ! ” { the Hindu greeting ) 

resounded from a thousand throats, 
while I addressed each chief by name. 
It was not a meeting of formality, but 
of well-cemented friendship. My com- 
panions, Capt. Waugh and Dr. Duncan, 
were busy interchanging smiles and cordial 
greetings, when the Rana, requeating our 
presence at the palace next day, bade us 
adieu. He took the direct road to his 

palace, while we, to avoid evil spirits, made 
a detour by the sontbern portal, to gain onr 
residence, the garden of Rumpeari. 
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frtttitlAliott of Inseripdoui, chiefly in the Nail headed character of 
the Tukehae JRacee and Jaine fixing era* in Rajpoot hietorv. 


No. I. 

'MxHCKtXt 09 A Gene or Jit prikoc or mn 
ran cKHnar, ducotered 1890, 

IM A lEMnUB AT E-tlNSWA, HEAR 
TR> ChORBOI BIVSR, 

SOUTH OH EoCAH. 

Mny tBe JiCha tie thy protector J Wliat 
does this Jith reeeruKie ? irhicli » the 
▼esMl of conveyance across (he waters of 
life, which is ptirily white, p'artty red t 
Ajfiin, what does it resemble, where the 
hia8intt«angered serpents dwell ? What may 
this Jitha be conparsd to^ fran whose root 
tha roariog flood dreceade P Such is the 
Jith ; by it may thou be preserved. (1) 

The fame of Raja Jit I now shall tell, 
by whose valour the lands of Salpoora (2) 
are preserved. The fortunes of Rajn Jit are I 
as flames of fire devouring his foe. The 
mighty warrior Jit Salihdra (2) is beautiful 
in person, and from the strength of his arm 
esteemed the first amongst the tribes of the 
might}’ ; make resplendent, as does the moon 
the earth, the dominions of Salfoori. The 
whole world praises the Jit piince, who 
enlarges the renown of his race, sitting in 
the midst of haughty warriors like the lotos 
in tile waters, the moon of the sons of men. 
The forelieads of the princes of the earth 
worship the toe of his foot. Beam.s of light 
irradiate his counlenanoo, issuing from the 
gems of liit arms of strength. Radiant is 
his array ; his riches abundant ; his mind 
generous, and profound as the ocean. Such 
is be of Sarya (3) race, a tribe renowned 
amongst ibe tribes of the mighty, whose 
princes were ever foes to treachery, to whom 


the earth surrendered her frnits, and who 
added the lands of their foes to their own. 
Oy sacrifice, the mind of this lord of men 
has been purified ; fair are his territories, 
and fair is the ForTrxss of Taehta (i). 
The string of whose bow is dreaded, 
whose wrath is the reaper of the field of 
combat ; bnt to his dependents he is as the 
pearl on the neck ; who makes no acconnt 
of the battle, though streams of blood run 
throngh the field. As does the silver lotos 
bend its head berof-h the fierce rays of the 
sun, so does his foe stoop to him, while the 
cowards abandon the field. 

From this lord of men ( Narpaii ) 
Salinura sprung DevakoLI, whose deeds 
are known even at this remote period- 

From him was born Sombjoka, and from 
him Deoali, who mnrricd two wives of 
Yadu race (5). and by one a son named, 
ViRA Narihdra, pure as a flower from the 
fountain. 

Amidst groves of amha, on whose oluster* 
ing blossoms bung myriads of bees, that the 
wearied traveller might repose, was this 
edifi;o erected. May it, and the famo of 
its founder, continue while ocean rolls, or 
while the moon, the sun, and ht),s endure. 
Samvat 597. — On the extremity of 
Malwa, the minster ( Minora ) was erected, 
on the banks of the river Tavbli, by Sa- 

LICHANDRA (6), SOU of VlRACBANORA. 

Whoever will commit this writing to 
memory, his sins will be obliterated. Carved 
by Ute sculptor Sevan arya son of Dwara- 
SIVA, and composed by Buiena, chief of 
the bards. 
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{Note t .) — In the prologne to this valuable reVie, which snpeirfteially viowed wonlii 
appear a atring of pnerilitieai we have conveyed in mystic allegory the mytholegiMl origih 
of the Jit or Oete race. Trom the members of the chief of the gods Iswasa or Mahadevi, 
the god of battle, many races claim birth ) the warrior from hia arms : Uio Obarnv from 
his spine ; the prophetic BhaflK Vatee ) from hia tongne ; and the Gate or Jit» devitw 
theirs from his tiara, which, formed of <1118 own hair, is called Jitha. In thia tiam, aw* 
pents, emblematic of Time (kal) and Dbstkuctiom, are wreathed, also implicative that the 
jit*, who are of Tahehoe, or the serpent race, are thereby protected. The “ roaring flood” 
which descends from this Jitha i« the river goddess, Ganga, daughter of Mere, wife of 
Iswsm. The mixed colour qF bis hair, which is partly white partly of reddish ( pandu- 
ranga) hue, arises from his character of Abdhkahi, or Hermaphroditns. AU these 
characteristics of the god of war must have been brought by the Scytliic Gete from the 
Jaxaites, where they worshipped him as the Sun (BuZaut/t) and as Xai(oi:.scis ( Tama 
Tulg. Jama) the inferaal divinity. 

The 12tb Chapter of the £dda, in descriliing Bacoeb the second son of Odin, 
particularly dwell on tJie beauty of his hair, whence ‘‘ the irhitett of all vegefahle* is 
called tie et/ebroto of Balder, o» the eolamm of whote temple* thet'e aire vertes engraved:, 
capable of recalling the dtad to life," 

How perfectly in unison is nil this of the Jits of Jutland and the Jits of Rajasthan. 
In each ciise the hair is the chief object of admiration ; of Balnath as Balder, and the 
magical effect of the Runes is not more powerful than that attached by the chief of the 
Scalds of oar Gete prince at the end of this inscription, fresh evidences in support of my 
hypothesis, that many of thefRajpoot »ccb and Scandinavians have a common ongin.** 
Ibat origin, Central Asia. 

{Note 3.) — Salpoora is the name of the capital of this Jit prince, and bis epithet of 
Sal-india is merely titular, as the Indra, or lord of Sal-poori, 'the city of Sal,’ which the 
fortnnate discovery of an inscription raised by Komarpal, king of AnhuJ-wara (Nehrooalta 
of D’Aiiville), dated S. 1207, has enabled me to place ‘‘at the base of the Sewaluk 
Mountains.” In order to elucidate this point, and to give the full*value to recoid of 
the Jit princes of the Punjab, I append (No, 9) a translation of the Nehrwalla conqpieror’a 
inscription, which will prove beyond a doubt that these Jit princes of Salpooiu in the 
Punjab, nrete the leaders of that very colony of the Yon fiom the Jaxartes, who in the 
fifth centnry, as recorded by De Gnignes, crossed tbe Indus and possessed themselves of 
the Puiijai?, end strange to say, have again risen to power, for the Sikhs (dfsetpies) Nanuk 
are almost all the Jit origin. 

{Note 3).— Here this Jit is called of Sarta Saqba, bretneh or ramfratien at ihe 
Sarys : a very ancient race which is noticed by the genealogists aynoniaoasly with the 
Sauiaspa, one of the thirty-six royal races, and very probably i he same as the Sjawta of 
the Komarpal Cliaritra, with the distinguished epiUiel “ the flower of tbe martial roces ** 
( Sarwyo eshatrga tgn Sar ). 

{Note The fortress of Takshac- ” Whether this Tikshac-maoari, or cistle of 
(he Tak, is Ihe stroOg'-hold of BAtPuai, or the name given to a conquest in the environs 
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of tb« plaoe, wlienoe this inBcriptioo, we can only surmiae, and refer tite reader to 
what baa been eaid of Takitpnra. As I bave repeatedly said, tbe Tabs and Jits are one 
.race. 

(Jfote A).— As tbe Jits intermarried with the Tadus at this early period, it is evident 
'they bad forced their way amongst the thirty-«ix royal races, though they hove again Inst 
-tbia rank. Ko Rajpoot would give a daughter to a Jit, or take one from them to 
wife. 

(JPbfe S). — Salichandra ia the sixth in descent from the first-named prince, Jit Saltn- 
DtA, allowing twenty- two years to each descent— 132 — S, 697, date of ins, — S. 46o— 56 — 
A.D. 400 ; the period of tbe colonization of the Punjab by the Getes, Yuti, or Jits from the 
Jazartes. 


No. II. 

Translation of sn insoription in the Nail- 
headed character relative to the Jit race, 

diaoovered at Bam Chundrapoora, 
six miles east of Boondee, in dig- 
ging a well. It was thence convey* 
ed, and 'deposited by me in 
the Museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

To my foe, salutation ! This foe of the 
race of Jit, Catbida (1), how shall I des- 
cribe, who is resplendent by the favour of 
the round bosom nf Boodraki (2), and 
whose ancestor, the warrior Tckhva (3), 
formed the garland on the neck of Maha- 
deva. Better than this foe on the earth's 
surface, there is none ; therefore to him I 
ofier salutation. The spa'kiing gems on 
the coronets of king irradiate the nail of his 
foot. 

Of the race of Botcxa (4) Raja Tuot 
was born ; his fame expanded through the 
imiverae. 

Pure in mind,8tKmg in arm, and beloved 
by mankind, such was Ciiandrasrx (6). 
How ehall he be described, who broke the 
strength of hia foe, on whi-m when his 


sword swims in fight, he appears like a 
magician. Witli his subjects he intcrch.ingcil 
the merchandize of liherality, of whi> li he 
reaped the fruits. From him whose bistory 
is fair, was born Kbitira, the deeds of 
whose arm were buds of renown, forming 
a necklace of praise in the eye of mankind. 
His queen was dear to him as his own 
existence — bow can she be described P As 
the fiaroe is inseparable from the fire, so 
was she from her lord — she was the light 
issuing from the sun — her name Goon- 
uewasa (6), and her actions corresponded 
with her name. By her he had two eons, 
like gems eet in bracelets, born to please 
mankind. The eldest was named Sookund i, 
the younger Deruka. Their fortunes 
consumed their foes ; but their dependents 
enjoyed liappineas. As the flowers of 
Calp-vricsha is beloved by the gods, so 
are these brotheis by thefid subjects, 
granting their requeete, and increasing the 
glory of the race whence they sprung — (A 
useless deecriptive stanza left ont.) 

Dxruka had a son, Kuhla, and his was 
DnumiEA, whose deede ascended high — who 
could fathom the intentions of mankind— 
whose mind was deep as the ocean — whose 
over-hungry faulchion expelled from their 
mountains and forests the Meena tribes. 
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leAvin^r th^m no refuj^e in the three worlda, 
lerelling their retreaU ti the ground. His 
qniver was filled with cresoent-formed 
arrows— bis sword the climber (vela) (8), of 
which pearls are the fruit. With his 
younger brother Dewaka he revereoces 
gixls titd Brahmins— and with his own 
wealth perfumed a sacrifice to the sun. 

For the much-br-loved’a ( his wife ) 
p'esauro this was undertaken. Now the 
river of ease, life and death, is crossed over, 
for this abode will devour the boly of the 
foe, into which the west wind wufts the 
fragrant perfume from the sandal-covered 
bosom of Lacshmi (9) ; while from innu- 
merable lotos tbe gale from the east comes 


ladmi with troask, the ham of the bees as 
they hang clustering on the flowers nf the 
padhul is pleasing to the ear. 

So long as Soomera stands on its base of 
golden sands, so long may this dweillng 
endure. So long as the wind blows on the 
kaoiyeru (10) supporters of the globe, white 
the firmament endures, or while Lao 
shmi (11) causes the palm to be extended, so 
long may his praise Ukd this edifice be stable 

Kulila (12) formed this abode of virtne, 
and east thereof a temple to Iswara. By 
Achil, son of the mighty prince Yosoover- 
ma (13), has its renown been composed in 
various forms of speecb. 


(Note f).— Qn. If this Jit is from (d«, the mark of the tteniiivo case) Cathay ? the 
land of the Cathce foes ^ Alexander, and probab'y of the Cathi of the Saurusbtra penia- 
s'lla, alike Scytliic as the Jit, and probably the same race originally ? 

(Note 5).— Roodrani, an epithet of the martial spouse of Harar-Siva, the god of war, 
whom the Jit in the preceding inscription invokes. 

(Note 3). — Here we have another proof Of tbe Jit being ofTaksliscrace ; this at the 
same time has a mythological reference to tbe serpent (tahhpa), which forms the garland of 
the warlike divinities. 

(Note di . — 01 this race I have no other notice, onlesa it should mean the race ( cttla ) 
was from But an. 

(Note S). — Chandrasen is celebrated in the history of the Pramaras os the founder of 
several cities, from two of which, Chanirahhoga, at tbe foot of the central plateau of 
India, in Northern Malwa, and Ciiaicdbavati, tbe ruins of which I di^overed at the foot 
of tbe Aravali near^Aboo, I possess several valuable memoria, which will, ere long, confiroi 
the opinions I have given of the Tak/hae architect. 

(Note 6).— The habitation of virtues. 

(Note T). — This shews these foresters always had the’same character. 

(JTofe^.— Vela is the climber or ivy, sacred to Mahadeva, 

(Note *— Lacshmi, the opsora or sea-nymph, is feigned residing amongst the wateia 
of the lotos-covered lake. In the hot weather the Rajpoot ladies dip their corsets into an 
infusion nf sandal-wood, hence the metaphor. 

(Note 10). — Koojijiris arc iho elephants who support tbe eight corners of the globe. 

(Note JJ).— diaeshini is also dame Fortune, or the goddess of riches, whence this 
image. 

(Note J.8).— Knbl is the fifth in descent from tile opponent of the Jit. 

(iV5#e J3).— Without this name this inscription would have been but of half its value. 
Fortunately various inscriptions on stone and copper, procured by me from Oojein, setUsd 
the era of the death of this prince in S. 1191, which will alike answer for Achil, bin soft, 
who was most likely one of the chieftains of Kuana, who appears to have been tA the-. 
. elder brauch of the Pramaras, the foe of the Jit invaders. 
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No. HI. 

lo'cription in tlie Nail-headed character 

-of the Mori Princes of Cheetore, 
taken from a cohiiiin on the 
banks of the lake Mansur- 
wur, near that city. 

By tlie lord of rratere may ti>on be 
protected t What i« them which resembles 
the ocean ? on whose margin the red buds 
of honey-yielding trees are eclipsed by 
Bwarme of bees, wliose beauty expands with 
the junction of numerous streams. What is 
like the ocean, inhaling the perfume of the 
Paryata (1), who w«a compelled to yield as 
tribute, wine, wealth, and ambrosia (2) ? 
Such is the ocean • — may he protect thee. 

Of a miglity gift, this is the memorial. 
This lake enslaves the minds of beholders, 
over whose expanse the varied feathered 
tribe skim with deliglit, and whose banks 
are studded with every kind of tree. Fall- 
ing from the lufty-peaked mountain, enhan- 
cing the beauty of the scene, the torrent 
mshee to the lake. The mighty sea-aerpeiit(.1}, 
o’erapent with toil in the churning of the 
ocean repaired to this lake for repose. 

On this earth’s snrface was MaheBwara(4), 
a mighty prince during whose sway the 
name of foe was ney^r heard ; whose foitune 
was known to the eight quarters (5) ; on 
whose arm victory reclined for support. He 
was the light of the land. The praises of 
the race of Twostba ( 6) were determined 
by Brahma’s own month. 

Fair, filled with pride, sporting amidst 
the shoals of the lotos, is the swan fed by 
his hand, from whose countenance issue 
rays of glory : such was Rnjn Bbeem (7), a 
skilful swimmer in tlie ocean of battle, even 
to where the Ganges pours in her flood (8) 
did he go, whose abode is Avanii (9). With 
faces teplendent as the moon, on whose lips 
yet marked with the wound of their hue- 


I band’s teeth, the captive wives of bis foes,' 

' even in their iiearta does Baja Bheem dwell. 
By his arm he removed the apprehensions 
of his enemies ; iio considered them os 
errors, to be expunged. He appealed as if 
created of fire. He could instruct even the 
navigator (10) of the ocean. 

From him was descended Raja Bhoj (11). 
How shall ho be described ; he, who in tiie 
field of battle divided with his sword the ele- 
phant’s head, the peail from wliose braiii(12) 
now adions his breast ; who devours his 
foe as does Rahoo (13) the sun or moon, who 
to the verge of space erected edifices in 
token of victory. 

From him was a son whose name was 
Maun, who was surcharged with good 
qualities, and with whom fortune took op her 
abode. One day '*0 met an aged man : his 
appearance made him reflect that his frame 
was as a shadow, evanescent ; that the spirit 
which did inhabit it was like the seed of the 
scented Kadarm (14) ; that the riches of 
royalty were brittle as a blade of grass; 
and that man was like a lamp exposed in the 
light of day. Thus rnminsting, for the 
sake of his rare who had gone before bim, 
and for the sake of good works, ho made 
this lake, whose waters are expansive and 
depth unfathomable. When I look on this 
ocean-like lake, I ask myself, if it may not 
be this which is destined to cause the final 
doom, (lb) 

The warriors and chiefs of Rsja Msu{r(10) 
are men of skill and valour — pure in 
their lives and faithful. Raj': Maun is a 
heap of virtues — the chief who enjoys his 
favour may court all the gifts of fortune. 
When the head is inclined on his lotos foot, 
the grain of sand which adheres becomes an 
ornament thereto. Sneb is the lake, shad- 
ed with trees, frequented by birds, which 
the man of fortune, Sriman Raja Maun, 
with great labour formed. By the name 
of its loid (Afann), that of the lake (nurwur) 
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is known to the woild. By him vened in 
the alatthara, Puehbn, the son of the Nags 
Bhut, these stannas have been iramei). 
Seeenty had elapsed beyond seven hundred 




years {SoMmUsir), when the lord of Bien» 
the King of Malwa (17) formed this lakew 
By Sevadit, grandson of Khetri Kamgi 
were these lines cut. 


(iVbte 1). — The Paryat is also called the Hnr-singar, or 'ornament of the neek,' its 
flowers beina made into oollare and bracelets. Ite aroma i» very delicate, and the blosaont 
dies ill a few hours. 

[Note 3). — Imrita, the food of the immortals, obtained at the churning of the ocean. 

The contest for this amongst the gods and demons is well known. Vrishpati, or Sookra, 
lexcnt of the planet Venus, on this occasion lost an eye ; and hence this Polyphemus has 
left the nick-name of Sookra-eharya to oil who have but one eye. 

{Note 3) — His name Matoli, 

(Note 4)- — A celebrated name in the genealogies of the Takshic Pramara, of which 
the Mori ie a conspicuons Sacha or braneh. He was the founder of the city of Naheswar 
on the southern bank of the Nerbudu, whid) commands the ford leading from deinfi and 
Dkar ( the chief cities of the Mori Pramarae ) to the Dekhan. 

{Note 5). — The ancier^t Uindoo divided his planisphere into eight quarters, on which 
he placed the Koonjerries or elephants, for its snpport. 

{Note d), — T wastea, or Taksbac, is the celebrated van «a of antiquity. Ail are 
Agnicttlas, Cheetore, it erected by the Takshac artist, baa a right to the appellation 
Herbert has so singularly assigued it, vis, Taenia, built by the Tak ; it would be the 
Tak-eilanagar, the ‘ stone fort of the Takshac,’ alluded to in No, 1 

(Note 7).— Baja Bheem, the lord of A.wnti or Oojein, the king of Malwa. is specially 
celebrated in the Jain annals. A son of bis led a numerous colony into Murwar, and 
founded many cities between the Looni river and the Aravali mountains. All beeamo 
proselytes to the Jain faith, and tlwir descendants, who are amongst the wealthiest and 
most numerous ot these mercantile sectarians are proud of their Bajpoot descent ;and it 
tolls when they are called to responsible ofSces, when they handle the sword as well os 
the pen. • 

(Mife S).—6r««g'a-<Srtg«r, or the Island at the month of the Ganges, is specified by 
same as the limit of Bhcem's conquests. His memoria may yet exist even there. 

{Nate 9). — AvantirNath, Lord of Avanti or Oojein. 

{Note 10) — Paryataea, a navigator. 

(A’bfs^).— Bajit £boj. Tliero is no more celebrated name than this in the annals 
and literati of the Rajpoots > bnt there were three princes of the Pramara race who bore 
it. The period of the last Baja Bhoj, father of Udyadit, is now fixed, by various iuscrip* 
tions discovered by me, A.D. 1039, and the dates of the two others I had from a leaf of a 
very ancient Jain MS., obtained at the temple of Nadole, vis, S, 631 and 721, or A.D. 
575 and 665, Abulfazil gives the period of the first Bhoj as S. 545 ; but, as we find tliat 
valuable MS. of tlie period of the last Bhoj confirmed by the date of this inscription ol bw 
son Maun, vix. S. 770, we may put perfect coufindence in it, and now consider the periods 
of the three, vis. S, 631, 721, and 1001— A.D.567, 665, and 1035— as fixed points in Bajpoot 
chronology. 
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{fioU Jn tite h«ftd of tb«t cIobb of eloplianta «a]led Bludra, ttie Hindoo tuyn, 
thet« i« alwnyi a largo pearl, 

(Jfo(« 19),— Tbe monater Baheo of tbo Bajpoot, who awaliowa the aoo and ntooB, 
eavting ia Fenri*, the wolf of the SeaDdinaviajia. The An eatricd the eaue ideas 

West, wbioh they tsoght within th'e Indas. 

.{Fate Id).— Kadatna ia a rery dolicate flower, (hat decays almost instaotaneonsly. 

{Nol« ISi . — Maha jirnlaga ! 

(Note Iff). — The MS, annals of the Rana’s family state tliat their founder, Bappa, con- 
qnered Cheetore from Mann Mori. Ibis iaacription is tlierefote invalnable ns establi^h^ng 
the era et the conquest of Cheetore by the Ghelotes, and which was immediately following 
the first irmption of the arms of Islam, as rendered in the annals of Mewar. 

{Note i7 ). — As Baja Mawt is called King of jifaiwti, it is evident that Cheetore had 
snpersedcd hoift lAar and Avinti as the seat of power. A palace of Muvn Mori is still 
shewn as one of the antiquities in Cheetore. 


NO. IV. 

laaeriptios is the Derasagri character, 
diacorered in January 182S in Pat tun 
Bomnauth, on the coast of the Saurash* 

tra Peninsula, fixing tiie era of the 
aorereigns of Balabhi, the 'Balhara 
tinge of .^eAnealia,’ 

Adoration to the Lord of all, to Me 
ligAt of the univeree. (1) Adoration to the 
form indescribable ; Him * at whose feet all 
kneel. 

In the year of Mohnmmcd 6G2, and in 
that of Vicrama 13^, and that of Srimad 
Balabhi 945, and the Sira-Singa Sainrat 151, 
Sunday, the 13th (hadi) of the month Asar. 

The chiefs of Anhnlpoor Patnn obeyed 
by numerous princes (here a string of titles), 
Bhatario Srimad Arjuna Dero, (3) of 
Cbauluo race, his minister Sri Maldevs, 
with all the ofiioets of goremmoi.t, together 
with Sormtu of JBelacool, of the government 
of Afliser Bookn-oo-Din, and of Khwoja 
Ibrahim, of Hormwe, son of the Admiral 
{Nakhoda) Koor-oo-Dtn Feeroz, together 
with the Chaura chieftains Palookdera, 
Banik Sri Someawadcra, Bamdera, Bhcem-. 


sing, and all the Chanras and other tribes o f 
rank being assembled ; 

Nansi Raja, of the Chanra race, inhabit* 
Ing Deo Fuftun (5). assembling all the 
merohants, established ordinances for the 
repairs and the support of the temples, in 
order that Sowers, oil, and water, should bo 
regularly supplied to Butna^-ieieara (6*, 
Chonl-ineara (7), and the shrine of PuHnda 
Devi (S) and the rest, and for the purpose 
of erecting a wall round the temple of 
Somnath, with a gateway to the north. 
Kceludeo son of Modula, and Loonsi son of 
Johan, both of the Chaura race, together 
with the two merchants, Balji and Kurus, 
bestowed the weekly profits of the market 
for thiu purpose. lA’Iiile sun and moon 
endure, let it not be resumed. Feerox is 
commanded to see this order obeyed, and 
that the customary oficrings'^on festiraU 
are continued, and that ail surplus offerings 
and gifts be placed in the treasury for the 
pui-poses aforenamed. The Chaura chiefs 
present, and the Admiral Noor.oo-Din, are 
commanded to see these orders executed on 
all classes. Heaven will be the lot of tho 
obedient; hell to the breaker oi this 
ordinance. 
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{Ifptt 1 ia^Qoatioa, vUeh v** long, has bees omitted bj me. BnttlUiiK 

euffioieni to ehew thftt Bet'Katb, the deity wonhipped in Puttnn Somneth, * ^ 
tonf 42f tfo Moo »0 wM the enn-god fienoe the title of the dynutiee which tnled thia 
mgjteit BehewBee* * ^primet ofBal^ and hence the capital Balioapoor, ' the vUg the 
eim/ fUBE^miy weittoe Selahhi, whose rains, m well as this inscription, reworded a long 
^manwy. fiie Bobo's oooestora, the Strj/at, or *8un>worshippers,’ gave their name to thO 
fsMitoals Sooreshtrn, or Syria, and the dj'nosties of Chaura, and Chanlnc, or Solank^ who 
enoeeeded them on their expulsion by the Porthions, retained the title of Balioaises, oomip* 
ted ^ Benondot^s Arabian traTellere into Balhara. 

(ifof* J?).— The importance of the discovery of these netn-erat hoe already been deacon* 
ted on in the annals, S. 1320—946 the date of this inaeciption— 376 of Viorama for the 
first of the Balabhi era; and 1320 — 131 gives B. 1109 for the estoblishmmt of the 
Siva-iinffa era-^estiblished by the Gohils of the island of Deo^ of whom I have 
another memorial, dated 927 Balabhi Samvat. The Gohils, Chanras, and Qeklotes, ate 
all of one slock, 

(Abto Ol.—Arjuna-Deva, Chalue^ was prince of Anhnlpar or Anhnlwarra, founded by 
Vanr^ Chaura in S. 802 henceforth the capital of the Balica-racs after the destructiun 
of Balabhi, 

{NoU 4).--Thi8 evince that Anhulwarra was still tho emporium of commene which 
the travellers of Beoandot and Edrisi describe. 

<Ab<<3).— From this U is evident that the Islandio Heo was a dependent firf of 
Anhnlwarra. 

{NoU 6).— The great temple of Somnaib. 

(iPute 7). — The tutelary divinity of the Chanluc race. 

(Not* 8).— The goddess of the Bhil tribes. 


NO. Y. 

IntertptioH from the ruins (jf AiVpoor. 

In Samvatsir 1034. the 16th of the month 
Byeak, was erected this dwelling (I) of 
Nanakswami. 

From Anundpoor came he of Brahmin(2) 
race ( may flourish), Muhoe Deva Sri 
Ooha Dit, from whom became famous on 
the earth the Gohil tribe : 

2. Bhoj. 

3. Mahindra. 

4. Nags. 

5. Syeela. 

6. Aprajit. 


7. Mahindra, no equal as a warrior did 
then exist on the earth's surface. 

8. Kalbboj was rq^endent aa the 
sun ; (3) 

9. Ehoman, an unequalled warrior ; 
from him 

10. Bhirtrpad, the Tiiok of the three 
worlds ; and from whom was 

11. Singji ; whose Banee Maha Lokmes, 
of the warlike race of Bashtra (BahtoreX 
and from her was born : 

12. Sri Ullut. To him who snbdned 
the earth and became its lord, was born 
Ilatia Deri : her praise was known in 
Hurspoora ; and from her was born a 
mighty warrior, in whoso arm victory repos* 


(1) Aitun, 


(2) Yipm cula. 


13) Ark. 
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«d ; the Khetri of the field of battle, who 
broke the confederacy of hie foes, and from 
the tree of whose fortune riches were the 
fruit : an altar of learning : from him was 

13. Nirrabana. By the daughter of Sri 
Jaijah, of Cfaauhana race, was born 

14. Salrahna. 

Such were their (the princea whose 
names are given ) fortunes which 1 hare 
related. From him was born 

16. Sacti Koomar. How can he be des- 
cribed He who conquered and made his 
own the three qualifications (Mct{)(l); 
whose fortunes equalled those of Bhirtrpad. 
In the abode of wealth Sri Aitpoor, which 
he had made his dwelling, surrounded by a 
crowd of princes ; the kutpdroom to his 
people ; whose foot-soldiers are many ; 
with raults of treasure — whose fortunes 
have ascended to heaven— whose city derives 
its beauty from the intercourse of mer- 
chants ! sud in which there is but one single 
evil, the killing darts from the bright eyes 
of beauty, carrying destruction to the 
vassals of the prince. 


No. VI. 

Inscription of Kdimar Pal Solanki, in the 
Mmdra of Bramha, in Cliectore record- 
ing his conquest of Salpoori, in 
the Punjab. 

To him who takes delight in the abode 
of waters ; from whose braided locks ambro- 
sial drops continually descend ; even this 
Mahadevs, may he protect thee } 

He of Chanlac tribe, having innnroer- 
nble gems of ancestry, flowing from a sea 


of splendour, was Mooiraj, sovereign of the 
earth. 

What did he resemble, whose renown 
was bright as a fair sparkling gem, diffuse 
ing happiness and ease to the sons of tlw 
earth P Many mighty princes there were el 
his line ; but none before had made the 
great sacrifice. 

Generations after him, in the lapse of 
many years, was Sid Raj, a name known to 
the world ; whose frame was encased in thW 
riches of victory, and whose deeds were 
sounded over the curtain of the earth ; and 
who, by the fire of his own frame and for> 
tune, heaped up unconsumable wealth. 

After him was Kumar Pal Geo. What 
was he like, who by the strength of his 
invincible mind crushed all his foes ; whose 
commands the other soverrigns of the earth 
placed on their foreheads ; who compelled 
the lord of Saeambhari to bow at bis feet : 
who in perron carried his arms to Sewaluk, 
making the mountain lords to bow before 
him, oven in the city of Salpoori ? 

On the mountain Chutterkote...are the 
lord of men, in aport placed this [ writing ] 
amidst the abode of tlie gods; even on its 
pinnacle did lie place it. Why ? Tuat it 
might be beyond tho reach of the hands of 
fools ! 

As Nissa-Natb, tho lord who rules the 
night, looking on the faces of the fair 
Kaniinia below, feels onvions of their fair- 
ness, and ashamed of the dark spots on his 
own countenance, even so doer- Clintterkote 
blush at seeing this ( PrasisUta ) on her 
pinnacle. 

Samvat 1307, (month and day broken 
off.) 


♦ 1. Pribhoo. I 

2. Ootebha. > Throe Sadis. 

3. If untri. j 
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Iiiacripti'ms on copper-plates found at 
Nadole relative to tbe Chohan 
princes. 

; . Th* treasury of knovledge of tlie At • 
'/uigfatj (Jins) (T) cuts the knots end inteu- 
tkm mankind. Pride, conceit, desire, 
anger, ararioe It is a partition to tha 
three 1 worlds. Such is Mahavira : 2 may 
he grant thee happiness ] 

In aaoient times the exalted of Ohobao 
had wvereigoty to the bounds of ocenn ; 
and in Nsdole swayed Lachman, Baja. He 
had a son named Lohia(2) ; and his BuIrajS), 
his Vigraha Pal (4) ; from him sprung Ma- 
hindra Dera(5) ; his son was Sri Aiihula(6), 
the chief amongst the princes of his 
time whose fortunes were known to all. 
His son was Sri Bal Persa^(7) j but h.-iving 
no issue, his yonnger brother, Jairt Baj (8), 
succeeded. His son w.i.s Prithwi Pal (9), 
endued with strength and fiery qualities; 
but he having no issue, was svtcceeded by his 
younger brother Jul (10) ; ho by hie brother 
Maun Baj (11), the abode of fortune. His 
son was Alan-deva 3 (12). When he mount- 
ed the throne, he reflected this world was a 
fable ; that this frame, composed of unclean 
elements, of flesh, blood, and dust, was 
brought to existence in pain. Versed in the 
boofcs.of faith, he reflected on the cvanes- 
pence of yontb, resembling the sciutillation 
of the fire-fly ; 4 that riches were as the 
dew-drop on the lotos-leaf, for a moment 
reeembliag the pearl, bvit soon to disappear, 
thee uedi^iiig. he commanded his 


servants, and sent them forth to his chief- 
tains, to desire them to bestow happiness on 
others, and to walk in the paths of faith. 

In Samvat 1218, in tbe month of Sawuit 
the 29th, 5 performing the sacrifice to fire, 
and pouring forth libations to the dispellec 
of darkness, he bathed the image of the 
omniscient, the lord of things which move 
end are immoveable, Sudasiva, with the 
panei.-am.rit 6, and made the gifts of gold, 
grain, and clothes to hjs spiritual teacher, 
preceptor, and the Brahmins, to their 
heart’s desire. Taking tU in his hand, 
with ring on his finger of the cuea 
( grass ), bolding water and rice on the 
palm of his baud, be made a gift of five 
moodras monthly in perpetuity to the 
Sandera Gatcha 7 for saffron, sandalwood, 
and ghee for the servioe of the 
temple of Mahuvira in the white market 
(mandra) of the town. Hence this copper- 
plate. This charity which 1 have bestowed 
will continue as long as the fiandera Gatcha 
exist to receive, and my issue to grant it. 

To whoever may rule hereafter I touch 
their hands thiit it may be perpetual. 
Whoever bestows charity will live sixty 
thousand years in heaven ; whoever resumes 
it, the like io hell ! 

Of Pragvavansa 8 his name Dhiirni- 
dbur, his son Kurmchuifd being minister, 
and tile eastri Uuuorut Bam, with his sons 
Visula and Srhihara, by writing this inscrip- 
tion made his name respleodent. By Sri 
Alau’s own hand was this copper-plate 
bestowed. Samvat 1218. 


1 Tribhuwan-loea ; or Patala, Mirths. Swerga. . , , 

2 Mahavira, to whom the temple was thus endowed by the Chohan prince, fol- 
lower of Siva, was the last of the twenty-four Jina», or apostles of tlie .Tains. 

3 The prince being the twelfth from Laoshman, allowing iwonty-two years to a 
reign 264.-1218. date of inscription, S. 964, or A. D. 898, the period of Laeshman. 

4 Kudhvata. i ^ , 

5 Sudifioudu*. (6) Milk, curds, clarified butler, honey, butter, and sugar. 

7 One of eighty-four divisions of .Tain tribes. 

8 Poervnl, a branch of the Oswal race of Jain laity, 
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'T^SATY Iwtweeo the Honoarahle the 
Engiidi Xeat'Xttdia Company ond Mahantne 
Bheeni Sieg, Sana pf Oodipoor, conelnded 
by Mr. Charles TheopbiliM Metealfe on the 
part of the Honourable Company, in virtue 
d full powers granted by bis Excellency : 
the most Noble, the Marquis of Hastings, 
K. G., GovemorGeneral, and by Thakoor 
Ajeet Sing on the part of tlie Mahurana, in 
virtue of full powers conferred by the 
Mabarana aforesaid. 

Artiele . — There ahnll be perpetual 
friendehip, alliance, and unity of inteiests 
between the two states, from generation 
to generation, and the friends and enemies 
of one shall be the friends and enemies of 
both. 

Second Article . — The British Govern- 
meut ^engages to protect the principality 
and territory of Oodipoor. 

Third Artiele . — The Mabarana of Oodi- i 
poor will always act in subordinate oo opera- i 
tion with the British Government, and 
acknofdsdge its supremacy, and will not 
have any connexion with other chiefs or 
states. 

Fourth Arficic.— The Mahsrana of Odi- 
poor will not enter into any ncgoeiation 
with any chief or state without the know- 
ledge and sanction of the Biitisli Govern- 
ment ; but bis usuai* amicable correspondeiice 
with friends and relations shall oootinne. 

Ftfth Artiele . — The Maharana of Oodi- 
poor will not commit aggressions upon any 
one ; and if by accideut a dispute arise with 
any one, it shall be eiibiuitted to the 
arbitration and award of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Simth Arftcfe.— One-fourth of tho re- 
venue of the actual territory of Oodipur 
ahall be paid annually to the Biitisli 
Government as tribute for five years, and 
after that term three-eights in perjietuity. 
The Miiharana will not have uounecUon 


with any other power on account of tribute, 
and if any one adracce claims of that oa- 
tore, the British Government engages to 
reply to them. 

Seventh Article.— Wbereaa the Mafaaiana 
represents that portions of the dominions 
of Oodipoor have fallen, by improper mesas, 
into the possession of others, and solicits 
the restitution of those places; the Briti-h 
Goverumet from a want of accurate informa- 
tion is not able to enter into any 
positive engagement on this subject ; but 
will always keep in view the renovation of 
the prosperity of the state of Oodipoor, 
and after asiortuining the nature of each 
case, will use its bust exertions for the accom- 
plishment of the object, on every occ ision 
on which it may be proper to do so. What- 
ever places may< thus be restoted to the 
state of Oodipoor by the aid of the British 
Government, three-eighths of their revenues 
shall be paid in perpetuity to tho British 
Government. 

Eighth Article.— Tho troops of tho state 
of Oodipoor shall be furnished according 
to its means, nt the requisition of the British 
Government. 

Sinih Article . — The Maharana of Oodi- 
poor shall always he absolute ruler of his 
own country, and the British jurisdiction 
shall not be introduced into that princi- 
pality. 

Tenth Article.— The present treaty of 
ten articles having been concluded at Oihlce, 
and signed and sealed by Mr. Charles 
Tlicophilus Metcalfe and Tui'ikonr Ajeet 
Sing Bahadoor, the ratifications of the same, 
by his Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-Qeneial, and Maharana Bheem 
Sing, shall be mutually delivered within a 
month from this date. 

Done at Dihlee, this thirteenth day of 
January, A.l>. 1818. 

(S^ked) C. T. METCALFE, (L. S.) 

THAKOOR AJEET SING, (L. S ) 






